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THE INDIAN ANTIQUARY, 


A JOURNAL OF ORJENTAL RESEARCH. 


METRICAL TRANSLATION OF THE VAIRAGYA SATAKAM, 
OR HUNDRED STANZAS ON ASCETICISM, BY BHARTRIHARL 


BY PROP. C. H. TAWNEY, M.A., CALCUTTA. 


HE stanzasof Bhartrihari on Vairdgya 


(Le Renoncement, as the word is trans-— 


lated by M. Regnand) strike a note familiar to 
all students of Sanakrit literature. The Moha 
Mudgare and other poems (many of which are 
referred to in the commentary of Mr, EK. T. 
Telang) treat in much the same style the same 
topic of the vanity of all earthly enjoyments, 
and the duty of retiring into « forest and me. 
ditating on the Supreme Sonl, or some favourite 
individualization of that all-pervading divinity. 
But it is perhaps soaroply Rr over-refinement 
to detect in these stanzas g more than 
this. It is hardly possible to read them without 
being struck by the reflection that the tradi- 
tional account of Bhartrihari explains the 








fact that so many of his bitterest taunts are di- | 


rected against kings and their courtiera. Even 
if we had no tradition of the kind, we should 
be inclined to invent one for ourselves, and it 
is quite possible that the one we possess hna 
been so invented. Allwe contend for is that 
many of these stanzas were written by one 
who, if not a king himself, had been brought 
into intimate relation with kings, and thor- 
oughly understood the tricks of the trade. The 
account which is given in the Vet#lapancha- 
cingati is—that Bhartrihari bad a» froit 
presented to him which conferred immortality. 
This he bestowed on his favourite wife, who 


gave it to her paramour, the head of the city 








police, and thus it eventually returned into the 
king's hands, who in a fit of disgust quitted 
his throne and retired into the forest. This 
story, whether true or not, is entirely in harmony 
with the spirit of the atanzas on asceticism, of 
which we are now attempting a metrical ren- 


| dering. There is nothing to our notions very 


meritorious in a king who had felt the “ sar 
satiety”’ of pleasure, and was as weary of the 
joys aa of the cares of empire, g them 
for grass and the fruits of the jungle. But 
similar retirements have taken place in Enro- 
pean history, though perliapa of a less sincere 
character 


The Vairégya of the Hindu ascetic differed 
little from that of the Greek cynic. Mr. Lewis 
tells us that “ Diogenes ate little, and what he 
ate was of the coarsest, He tried to live upon 
raw meat and unbciled veretables, but failed 
His dress consisted solely of a cloak. When he 
asked Antisthenes for a shirt, ho was tok! to 
fold his cloak in two; he did so, A wallet and a 
large stick completed his accoutrements, Seo. 
ings little boy drinking water out of his scooped 
hand, he threw away his cup, declaring it supev- 
ffaons. He slept ander the marble porticoes or 
10 his celebrated tub. - ecency of any kind he 





studionsly outraged.” We shall find many ex- 


pressions in the following stanzas strangely in 
harmony with this description of the habits of 
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minded of Soc 

see your vanity peering though the holes in your 
cloak.” Even those who take no interest in 
the ideas of Greek moralists may find something 
familiar in these stanzas of Bhartrihari. 
It would perhaps be going too far to accuse the 
author of Weltschmerz, but he certainly has 
smnething in common with European poets and 
philosophers of the present day- 





Eternal, Holy Spirit, free from bonds of space 
and time, 
Whose essence is self-knowledge, thee I call to 
bless my rhyme. 
Against the desire of worldly Hungs. 
Envy possesses those that know, 


Great men are drunk with pride, 
The vulgar no discernment show ; 
Who shall for bards provide? 
I tremble at my merit gained in this revolving 
; world, 
Bittor shall be its aftertaste, when back to life 
I'm haurled, | 
Those carnal pleasures won by lonr-continued 
acta of right, 
Lay heavy burdens on the soul and check its 
upward flight.* 


I've boldly crossed the stormy brine, I've 
striven kings to please, 


In grave-yards plied my midnight spells, nor 


cured that fell disease, 
Farth’s bowels have I searched for wealth, and 
melted stones with fire, 


Thou see'st, no doit rewards my pains, then | 


leave me now, Desire! 

I've wandered over many lands, and reaped 
withal no fruit, 

I've laid my pride of rank aside, and pressed 
my baffled suit, 

At stranger boards, like shamelesst crow, [vo 
eaten bittert bread, 


Bat fierce Desire, that raging fire, still clamours | 


to be fed. 


© [t must he remembered that according to the Vedan- 
tie system the naQMinition ¢ 
nothing comparable to moksha.—K. T. T 
ft Cf. Homer, Odyssey VIL. 216:— , | 
ow yap Th orrvyipy eri yaorreps elwrepow GAAo. 
Tf Cf. Dante, Paradiso, canto XVI :— 
Ta proverai «i come ea di 
Lo pane altrai, ¢ com’ } duro calle 
Lo scendore, ¢'l salir per I'sltrui scale. 


* pemnaik to Astisthenses 2 “Mach have I borne rich hosts to please 





of Heaven or Svarga tteclf uw | 
elang. 


[Jaxvagy, 1876. 





Who love to tannt their guests, 
I've laughed with spirit ill at ease, 
And praised their vapid jests; 
I've mastered wrath with strong control, 
And bent the supple knee ; 
Then, hopeless hope, why rack the sonl, 
‘Proof against all but thee ? 
Bearing our lives away ; 
Absorbed in cares we fail to mark 
How swift our years decay ; | 
In love with vital breath, 
Birth, eld, disease, and death. 








What man of sense e’er craves the means of life, 
To feed himself alone ? His ragged wife, 

With starving children clinging to her side, 
And wistful looks, o’ercomes his selfish pride; 


| Sooner than see his babes with hunger pine, 
| He rushes forth prepared to fawn and whine. 


The joys of life have ceased to please, 
Honour and fame are fled, 

The dear-loved friends of early youth 
Are numbered with the dead, 

Propped on a staff [I limp along, 

But this frail flesh still dreads the doom 
Of everlasting night '§ 
God satisfies the snake with air, 
Man's nobler soul is clogged with care, 


ee 


 ]'ve never songht release from births by honour- 


ing Siva's feet, 
Nor oped by merit hage the gate of Indra’s 


| heavenly seat, 
Nor wandered with my youthful feres in Plea- 
sure'’s giddy maze, 
Then vain my mother’s cares and woes, and 
profitless my days. 


§ Cf. the verses of Mmocenas :— 


Jaxvany, 1876.) METRICAL TRANSLATION OF THE VAIRAGYA SATAKAM, 5 





1 have not wasted life, but life hath wasted me, | 


I have not chosen pain, but pain hath been my 
lot, 


Of evil man and oppressors. 
My drink is of the crystal brook, of fruita my 
banquet's spread, 


Some men make Time their fool, but here | My frame is swathed in strips of bark, the 


Time's fool you see, 
I've long been dead to joy, but passion dieth 
not. 





Insults I’ve borne, but not with patient mind, 
Pleasures forborne, to which my beart inclined ; 
Put up with hunger, nakedness, and cold, 

Not for the love of God, but love of gold; 
Thought much on wealth, but not on Siva's feet, 
And broke my slumbers not to pray, but cheat; 
I've lived a hermit’s life without his creed, 


Made earth a hell, but gained no heavenly meed. | 


Wrinkles deform my face, 
And hoary hairs my head, 
Withered my youthful grace, 
Bat avarice blooms instead. 
The joys of sense will vanish soon, what do we 
Those only store up merit who in all themselves 
deny ; 
When pleasures flee, they leave behind a never- 


ending: smart, 
Bat he who kage; oe Sombie Wine 
As knowledge grows, content expands, and fell 
desire abates ; 


But worldly joys, if ‘ad embraced, a baneful | 


influence 


Thus Indra, like & mortal king, hopes, ‘trembles, | 


loves, and hates, 


From having held through endless. years an 


undisputed reign. 
Of worldly enjoyments. 
I'm forced to beg my loathsome daily mess, 
My, couch the earth, myself my only guard, 
Of filthy patched unseemly clouts my dress, 


And yet these worldly longings press me hard. | 


Againat the love of beauty. 

The moth unwitting rushes on the fire, 
Through ignorance the fish devours the bait, 
We men know well the foes that lie in wait, 

Yet cannot shun the meshes of desire. 





| Each day she plunges deeper in th’ abyss. 


earth's ny sumptuous bed, 

Thus happier far, than forced to bear the 
upstart insolence 

OF those the new strong wine of wealth hath 
of every sense, 

OF vain-glory. 

By mighty sages’ will this world first saw its 
natal day, 

Others have conquered it, and thrown with 
scorn its wealth away, 

Others role fourteen higher worlds all happier 

Why then should lords of some few towns thus 
vaont their petty powers ? 

Of indifference to worldly things. 

Thon art a king, I grant, but we are famed for 

Thy wealth’s renowned, our skill by bards pro- 
claimed on every shore, 

Between us no vast guif is set: what thoogh 
thou scorn our name, 

Yet we, to all indifferent, heed not thy praise 
or blame. 

This world still groans "neath many hundred 


kings 

Allemulous to snatch their neighbour's share, 

Each paltry gain some fresh enjoyment brings 

To fools whose greed should fill them with 
despair. 

This earth is but a lump of clay girt with a 
briny ditch, 

Where hosts of squabbling kings contend, all 
striving to be rich, 

One cannot blame these grovelling slaves for 
clinging to their store, 

But out on those who stoop to beg at any 
royal door! 

The misery of a courtier’s Life, 

Whit can I do in princely courts, 
Unskilled in vice, and idle sports, 
Nor singer, actor, rogue, nor clown, 
Nor bent on pulling others down ?| 





Of old time learning courted saintly bliss, 
Then stooped to be the slave of base desire, 
But now that kings ‘gainst intellect conspire 


—_ 


|| Cf. B Burke, vol. IL. p. 106, |. 83 (Bobn’s ed.) : “ Kings are naturally lovers of low company,” te. 
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NOTES ON SOME PARTS OF THE AHMADNAGAR COLLECTORATE. 
BY W. F. SINCLAIR, Bo. C.3. 


Kopargim lies sixty miles north of Ah- | 


madnagar on the Malogam road,onthe north 
bank of the GaaigA or God ivari river, and, 
though itself a small place, of no particalar im- 
portance exept as the head-quarters of a till, 
it possesses some historic and legendary interest, 
and has in its neighbourhood some valuable 
remains, 

K opar gi m itself was the favourite residence 
of the famons Raghunath RaoBhat, com- 
monly called Raghobé Dad 4, the brother of 
the Peshwi Baliji Baji Rao, and father of the 
last of the dynasty, Raji Rao IT. The Mimlatdar's 
kacheri is now established in a palace built 
by or for him, which is, however, remarkable 
for nothing bat a very pretty carved wooden 
eciling in one of three rooms reserved for the 
accommodation of district offcerson tour. The 
building itself, like most Maratha palaces, is 
constructed of the worst possible stone and 
brickwork, concenled by showy carpentry and 
cut-stone facings, and will probably have to be 


abandoned next year, when I hope the decora-— 


tion referred to above will be preserved from 
the wreck, as one of the few samples of really 
good decorative art which: Seana ee 
a period and dynasty of generally unmitig 
barbarism. 

Opposite this, in grove of trees in an island 
of the Gatiga, was formerly another palace, 
which has been pulled down and sold, as has 
also « third at Hinganti, three miles off, and 
need not be lamented. But at. this last-named 
place still stands the tomb, or rather cenotaph, 
of Raghoba himself, which is worthy of some 
remark, In an elbow of the Gaiga, and sur- 

rounded on three sides by its bed, here danger- 









ous and rocky, stands a fortified enclosure of 


ent stone, 65 paces long by 58 wide. I had 
no way of measuring the height of the walls, 
but they must be at least sixty feethigh, There 
ia only one gate; but the side towards -the 
river is quite open, and it appears to me, from 
the way in which the corner towers are finished, 
that it was never intended to build it,—at any 
rte to the height of the other sides. In the 
centre is the conotaph or thadki, a very small 
and rude erection of timber and brickwork 





upon a coarse stone plinth, with no inscription 
or ornament whatever,—unlees a amall marble 
linga may beso called. Yet the surroundings— 
the black massive walls of the rddd, and the boil- 
ing current of the sacred river—make it no 

unfit place for the ashes of a man who, with all 
his follies and_crimes, was certainly the first 


| soldier (though not the greatest general) of his 


time and nation, and is still remembered aa 
Attak.” 

stands the temple of Kacheévara,—a eet of 
buildings of little beauty and no antiquity, but 
extremely sacred, and possessing a Mildfmya 
or chronicle of their own, which might yield 


some information to a scholar able to read it, 
The following legend is said to be contained in 


it, but it was told to me by word of mouth -— 
“Tn former days the Gaigthari (plan of 
the Gaigi) was inhabited, like the rest of the 
Dekhan, by Daityas, whose great gurd, Suk ra 
Achirya, resided in this island. The gods 


-owere not able to deal with them, and consulted 


Brihaspati, who undertook their conversion, and 
despatched his son, named Kach, on the pious 
errand. Kach went to Sukra Acharya* 
and enrolled himself as his cheld or disciple. 
Now SukraAch arya had ‘one fairdanghter,' 
who was much taken with the good Jooks and 
good manners of the new comer. But the 
Daitya disciples wero jealous of him, and gus- 
pected that ho meant no good; ao one day they 
iio itch ile: Sadao club Rap 
reported him missing. The lady, however, with 
her wits sharpened by love, was not long in 
eonjecturing the truth; and she went to her 
father and induced him to repeat for the benefit 
of Kach a mantra which should restore him, 
if dead, to life again; and shortly after the 
dead man walked in and proceeded to prepare 
his suppor. Threa times the Daityas made 
away with Kach, in one way or another; but 
atill the lady coaxed the words of power out of 
her fond parent, and still the objectionable in- 
trador ‘came to time.’ Then thoy devised 
cunningly together, and having knocked Kach 
on the head yet once more, thoy burnt him to 





. ~® Inthe ebory Wiens (Jad. Aut, vol. IV. p. 283) Sukar or Sukra Ach‘rya appears as the chief priest of king Ball. 
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ashes, which they mixed with euere Acha- 


rya's evening draught, and then told him 
what he had swallowed. The gurii'’s dangh- 
ter, missing the object of her affections, re- 
turned to the charge with entreaties for his 
restoration to life. ‘But,’ said Sukra Acha- 


rys, ‘the man is in my belly; and if he | 


comes to life there he'll certainly borst me, 
and you'll lose me in recovering him.’ She, 
howerer, answered that she ‘was bound to 
have both,’ and required her father to teach 
her the necessary spell, by means of which, 
she said, she would revive him in his turn, if 


the resurrection of Kach should lead to such | 


unpleasant consequences. The Acharya said 
“tt was absurd; no woman conld be admitted 
to the kiowledige of such mysteries.’ How- 
ever, she gave him no peace till he consented. 
cect tage aad arian «woe oy iwenenesied anes 





in ‘have retained thls presence of wild Slivoaet i 


the processes of slanghter, combustion, and de- 


giutition—overheard the lesson from his place | 


of confinement in the gurii’s belly, and forth- 
with availed himself of the knowledge by re- 
peating it himself. At once he emerged anfe and 
sound from the interior of the Acharya, who, 





however, as he had predicted, did pot survive 


the operation. His daughter promptly made use 
life, and then proceeded to offer her hand to Kach. 
replied that,inasmoch as he owed life to her, she 
was his mother; and farther, being the danghter 
of his gard, she was his spiritual sister ; and under 
either view of their relationship the match was 
impossible. The lady rejoined, and words rose 
so high between them that Each cursed her, 
and declared that for her unmaidenly forward- 


den to woman, she should never havea Brahman | 


husband at all, but must take up with some one 
of inferior race. Sukra Acharya wns con- 
verted to orthodoxy:by his words (one doesn’t 
—_ see why), and be and all the Dnityas 
became good Hindus. To this day heand Kach 
sit side by side in stone upon the island, and 
are the objects of much piety, and enjoy a good 
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the daughter of the Daitya, bat my informant 
did not know, “only there is a great stone that 
represents her." 

It wasat Kopargamm that Balaji Lakshman 


- Sarsubedir and Manohargir Gosfivit inveiclod 


7000 Bh fl 16 into their power in the year 1804, 
and threw them, it is said, into wella—which 
Inst detail I doubt, not finding, myself, enough 
wells about the place for a tenth part of the 
number; but there is aine deep pool of the 
river Gonveeiiah for the purpose. The place 


was oceupied by Madras troops in 1515 and 


following years, and a few European tombs 
About four miles down the river, at Ko kam - 
thin, there isa temple of Mahideva which must 
be very old, and is remarkable for the beanty 
of its internal carved stone-work, especially of 
a pendant in the central dome, representing 
a sort of large flower, or rathor banch of 
flowers, suspended by its stono stall from the 
keystone of which it forms a part. Tho exter- 
nal decorations, though worn by weather and 
defaced with the plaster dear to charchwardens 


in all climates, are worth remarking: the prin- 


cipal pattern is one of wreathed snakes, which 
develope in some places into a folinge pattern ; 
the transition is easily seen by looking at a 
sufficient number of examples. The combina- 
tion of vegetable and animal forms in decoration 
is common enough in Indian art. There are 
many examples of itin the Ajanta ceilings, and 
the makara, or monstrous head ending in foliage, 
is & favourite at Ambarnith and elsewhere, and 
to this day popular in both houses and temples, 
in stone and wood ; but I nover saw this snake. 
plant pattern before, 

The temple is of the form common in ancient 
Saiva buildings in the Chalukya and derived 


| styles,—a shrine and mandap, each upon a plan 


originally square, but with so many projections 
aided to each side that the figure eventually 
becomes a lozenge with porches at three corners 
with theshrine at the fourth. In thistemple the 
eastern side door is replaced by a sort of transept 
of quite different work from that of the rest of 
the building, being covered with square panels of 
stone carved in geometrical and other fincifal 


and Me. Loch's Account of Ahmadnagar, Minit, ond 


KhdndesA, p. 10, 
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patterns, very like the stone SWS. Sear of the | 
windows in many modern temples. This transept 


is the shrine of a village goddess, who has, the 
villagers say, no name (which ia probably un 
true), and is powerful to cure the itch,—not an 
nncommon disease CLITA TLE? her votaries. Their 
gestures in describing her virtues were equally 
appropriate and amusing. 

There are several other teraples in this vil- 
lage, apparently of great age, Bat of no beauty ; 
one of Mahideva formerly stood upon a mound 
west of the village, which may possibly be a 
barrow, but I had no time to open it. There 
are still lying there a large liga and a Nandi, or 
ball, which the villagers neglect, “because,” they 
say, “the divinity is gone out of them."’ This 
village has a much cherished custom, which is 
that upon the Akshatritya, or third day of the 
waxing half of the month Vaisikh, which fell 
in 1875 on the Sth of April, the littl boys 
go out and engage the youngsters of the vil- 
lage of Samvatear, across the Ganga, with 





slings and stones. If this be not observed, rain — 


will not fall, they say, in the ensuing season ; or 
if it does, it will fall under such a nokeha- 
tre as to engender multitudes of field rats, who 
eat up the crop, and this is called ‘rats’ rain’ 


(undiranchi pani). If, however, the stone fight — 


be waged with due spirit, it is followed by 
plentifal ‘ménjarydachi péni,' i.e. rain falling 
at an astronomical conjuncture favoaurnble to 
the development of cats, and a plentiful crop is 
safely harvested. Some busybody wrote and 
assailed this ancient and landable practice in 
the native papers, and cansed a reference from 
m paternal government, and much anxiety on 
tha part of fussy policemen; but this year, at 
any rate, I have been able to secure the due 


observance of the Akshatritya from officious — 


or official disturbance. 

About six miles up the Gangi from Ko- 
pargim, at Kumbhiri, there is another 
ancient and curious temple of Mahadeva. The 


spire is gone, and the exterior, unlike that 


of the Kokamthin temple, is plain and 
massive; except at the porches the only ex- 
ternal ornaments are niches for statues, which 
stone, however, at the backs of the niches 
spire also is utterly gone, but the interior is 
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i rich as tlint of thee Kokamthin temple, and 
evidently of the same school. One rather 
eurions ornament characterigtic of both is a 
concave quarter-aphere crossed by two intersect- 


—ingnibs, The wreathed snake-plant also appears 
on the west porch. Other ornaments are the 


the gateway of the fancreal eddd at Hingani, 
where there is a little sculpture unusually guod 
for so modern a work,—in the Dekhan at least. 
In this temple, as at Kokamthin, a transept 
takes the place of the last porch. Here, how- 


ever, it is uniform with the rest of the building, 


and evidently part of the original design. It is 
ocenpied by Lakshm. Devi, A mort, or pipe, in 
the east wall of the shrine, is said to be for the 
purpose of admitting the earliest rays of dawn 
to light up the liiga. It looks more like o 
drain, but is at a higher level than the top of 
the liiga, and was perhaps made for the por- 
pose of bathing it with water, or, as has. some- 
times been done, with milk or other finids. _ 
There area few remains of two other temples of 
the same class at Male git and Ma he g iit, 
a couple of miles higher up the river, but in not 


| ono of them is there a single inscription, nor could 


I pick up any legend which might throw some 
light on the history of these buildings. The vil- 


| dagers have ‘Hemid Pant’ at their tongues’ end. 


of course. One gets rather tired of the name of 


him in Western India, However, at Kokam- 
thin the kulkarpf (village accountant) actually 


knew who the historical Hemiid Pant was ; and 
it is just possible that where so much of the truth 
had lingered, there may be some in the belief 
that he had some connection with the school of 
architecture which evidently once fourished in 
the plains of the Ganga. 

At KRanjahgim Deshmukhache, 
about ten miles south-west of Kopargim, on the 
road to Saiigamner, isan ancient Mirao, or 
reservoir, which I conceive to be one alluded to 
by Drs. Gibson and Wilson in the Jowr. Bomb. 
Br. EB. As. Soc. vol. IIT. pt. i. p. $7, under the 
head of structural Buddhist remains coeval with 
the caves. There is nothing Buddhist about this, 
however, and no reason to suppose it coeval 
with any Buddhist cave. 

The plan and structure are the same as those 





of modern works of the same sori, abundant in 
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in a seriea of little niches about two feet 
high, which donbtleas ono» held images.§ As I 
have above referred to the supposition of Drs. 
Wilson and Gibson that this and some other 


structural buildings may be Buddhist and coeval | 


with caves, I may observe once for all that in 
several years’ wanderings in the Western De- 
khan and Kotkan I have found only three relies 
which I wonld even conjecture to be of that 
character, The first is the "ickinson Stone, now 
in the possession of Governmentat J unnar, 
in the Pond district.|| It has evidently formed 
part of the frieze of a large building, and hus on 
one side five squatting figures in low relief— 
representing, apparently, ascetics in the otti- 
tude of contemplation. Whit is: corious’ About 
it 1s that the artist appears to have had some 
idea of caricature. The second is a stone in the 
ruins of a smal! temple just at the head of the 
Nana Ghat, sbout fifty yards from the 
Dharm 4ilé cave,® which bears a suggestive 
resemblances to a dahgoba. 


in the external decoration of which occurs some- 
thing like a dahgoba.* The temples of Aik olé 
and Harichandrigadh, which I have 
presently to describe, are both mentioned by 


Dr, Gibson in the paper referred to as belonging | 


to this class of remains, and Dr, Wilson (who 
never saw them, I fancy) appears to endorse his 
opinion, What T have said above will save me 
from the neceasity of frecuent quotation. 
Safgamner is a pretty and thriving town 
of 7,000 souls, upon the Privara river, 


(called by Grant Duff the Paira), an affluent 
ofthe Gatga, Tt ia not remarkable for any-— 
thing except the beanty ofthe wood-carving on | 


some of the houses. There is a small but 
pretty domed tomb over a Muhammadan saint, 
who has some hazy connection withthe em- 
peror Alamgir, I procured indiffereat copies 


Collector's bungalow are some of the finest 


§ If the vendor: will-tacn to No. AY. of the Amparnéth 
opt in vol. ITL of the Antiquory, he ates 
ot & containing a shattered fi 
iia which is identical mornehieri Ban. 
ang 


entioned by mein Ind, Ant, vol. IL, p. 48, anid by Mr. 


bsg nt p. Ll of bie Meniormadum on Juunar, addressed 
ping Government of Bombay on the ist af Noveuber 
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The third is an old | 
temple of Sattgameévara Mahidevra | 
near Parner, in the district of Ahmadnagar, | 





tamarind trees in the Dekhan, and an old Mu- 
hammadan cemetery, one of the headstones in 


which is a pillar apparently taken from the door 


of some Hindu temple of the class of those 
already described. No other remains of this tem- 
ple exist, bat there are plenty of modern ones ; 
and a Mahammadan shrine in a queer place,— 
the hammam-tidna, or hot-bath room, of the old 
town fort. At some period,—probably under 


the Marathis, whose constant immersion in 


metaphorical hot water is consistent with a 
great contempt for the use of that fluid in the 
a temple of cleanliness to one of godliness — 
qualities which, however closely connected in 
our proverbial philosophy, are highly antipa- 
thetic in Saigamner. His memory is still 
kept up there by a green flag, and an ever- 
burning light, which is attended to by the 
kachert peons as ex-officio ministrants, and al- 
lowed for out of the petty supply fund of the 


Mimledir’s office.t 


A few years ngo Satigamner was hononr- 
ed by the presence of a curions person —a 
to look upon our native officials as very useful 
aod industrions, but seldom particularly pious, 
will probably be surprised to hear that such a 
post was ocenpied by a man who might easily, 


| had be chosen, have become the leader of a 


numerous sect, and occupied a place in religions 

history like thatof Kabir Pantor Svami 

Niriyana. This gentleman (he is still alive, 

thongh retired from the servieo) early distin- 

guished himself hy a great respect for human and 

animal suffering. Like the bishop of Biois— 
“A pitifol man was he :— 

He wept and he pined for the woes of mankind, 
And of bensis in ‘their degree; 

He would rescue a rat from the claws of the eat; 
And set the poor captive free; 





Though his cassock was swarming with various 
of some inscriptions on it? Near the Assistant | 


vermin, 
He'd not take the life of a flea.” 


pt i. p. GL. 
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I well remember the tragio indignation of a | 
police officer who had bestowed much pains 
upon the education of a sucking pig, when he 
heard that the ‘dea,’ as he was commonly 
called, had met the animal on ihe road, tra. 
velling to the common bourne of pigs upon a 


Mahbar’s head, and had actually bribed the 
cooly to release the intended victim. It re- 
quired all the intercession of the much-amnsed 
District Magistrate, who thought the ‘deva's’ 
influence worth retaining in the service of Goy- 
ernment, to prevent the victimized owner of the 
pig from bringing the holy man to martyrdom in 
a criminal court. AllMahirightra believes 
firmly that a deficiency in my friend's treasury, 
caused by his drawing on it for charitable pur- 
poses, was miraculously made up just before the 
arrival of an unsympathizing Collector to ex- 


amine the balances; and when I lay upon the 


Poni posses, in 1574, the answer of almost 
every traveller who passed up and waa exam- 


ined as to his business and destination waa | 


that he was going to fall at the feet of the ‘deva' 
at Sangamner, Many of these — 
toilsome paths. 

The old gentleman's visite to Puna or any 
other large town were always the signal for the 
assemblage of a crowd of votaries, and for a 
general petition in all the offices for a day's 
leave to go and worship him; and once a ril- 
way accident was attributed to the crowd press- 
ing to the carriage in which he was making o 





journey. He was, to do him justice, very modest | 


and unassuming himself, and served out his time 
for pension without ever incurring serious cen- 
sure. One remarkable point about the matter 
was the utter indifference with which the Hill 
K olis treated his divinity. They are nominally 
Hindus, and do occasionally visit the well-known 
firthas, bot of the hundreds of pilgrims that 
T have seon passing through their hills to visit 
the ‘deva’ not ono wasa Koli. The bear and 
tiger are still their favourite living divinities, 

A few miles south of Saitgamner the Poni 
road ascends toa lofty plateau by a difficult pnas, 
called Hanmant Nayoak's Bari. Near 
the top, upon the ridge of a natural trap-dyke, is 
a stone pillar raised to commemorate the death 
ofthe eponymous Hanmant Nayak himself, 
whose story, a4 told tome on the spot, was as 
follows :— 





“Hanmant Nayak was chief of all the 
Bhills m these parts, and made war upon 
the Moghuls. They came fighting and fight- 
ing from Pond (about seventy miles), and the 


Bhills lay in thas nelld, and Hanmant 


Nayak bent his bowtoshoot. Then a sawdr 
shot at him with a matehlock from this place, 
and hit him right in the breast-bone ard slew 
him, but aa he fell he loosed his shaft and killed 


| that eawir. And after the battle the Bhille 


brought him up here and buried him, and set 
up this stone. And all the Bh ills love to be 
buried here. And once a year they come and 
slay cocks, and get excceding dronk. And, 
further, if any man hsve » broken arm or leg, 


he makes him the likenoss of it of bel wood 


(Cratews religinaa) and offers it with a cock to 


 Haomant Nayak, and recovers of his 


injary.” The tomb is covered with little wooden 
legs and arms, and close by are two or three 
modest. The distance from the tomb to the 
ambush in the nalla is about 150 yarda,—a good 
range for either bow or matchlock, if the 
me chat the action was fonght in the time of 


- Balaji Baji Rao Peshwi, and sgainat his troops, 


no. the Moghals. The practice of offering up 
these wooden limbs is not peculiar to this 
place. I saw them on a tomb near Tiakli 
Dhokeévara, in the Pirner Tiluka, a few 
days afterwarda. 

From Parner to Ankolé is fourteen 
miles. On the road, at Thiigim, are o few 
remains of another ‘Hemid Punti’ ae 
Indeed they seem to have been comme 
along the C af ga and ite afflaents; — 





so, however, in the country whose waters 


flow into the Bhima. Here, however, the 
Mahaommadan occupation appears to have been 
more complete and systematic, and perhaps 
they destroyed what existed on their arrival. 
At Aiikol® itself there is n very fine one, It 
is said to kave been discovered about a hundred 
years ago by the plough ofa Kunbi striking the 
kalas, or finial of the spire, which in this in- 
stunce ineans the nppermost part of the remain. 
ing building, for spire and kalas have long been 
gone,—swept away probably by the same flood 


which buried the remainder of the building in 


the decp alluvium beside the Privara, which 
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alll‘ donseid -peualie atikaod on een 
The upper part of the central dome appears 
also to have suffered, and to have been rebuilt at 
a time when the restorers were unable to emulate 
the skill of the original decorators, but probably 
previous to the re-liscovery mentioned above, 
a4 they used no mortar, though modern piety 
has ‘pointed’ their work with chanam, and 


covered the ruins of the spire with u coat of 


plaster, surmounted by three absurd little gilt 


pinnacles, which make the whole oddly re- 


semble a huge wedding-cake.§ The plan is in 
some respecta peculiar; we find the normal 
mandap and shrine, set like two broken squares 
touching at angles, but it has s porch and door 
Eshind the liiga-shrine-—a thing I never saw 
anywhere else,|—and the two side porches 
of the mandap appear never to have been 
used sa entrances, nor even as shrines. Thay 


by a continuous parapet, which seems to have 
been surmounted by a dwarf wooden or stone 
railing about fifteen inches high, judging from 
the mortice holes in the stone-work, and the 
peculiar bases of the pillars which rest upon the 
pyramid inverted, with only the outer sides 
ormmmented. Unfortunately, the front porch 
has been restored, by some pious blockhead, 
in the Saracenic style of a handsome modern 
temple in the village, so that it is not available 
for purposes of comparison. More than thai, the 
Vandal threw away the ruins of the old porch, 
on one of which was a long Sanskrit inscription, 
observed, but not copied, by Dr, Gibson twenty- 
five yearsago. After long search I found that the 
fragment on which it was had been turned 
face up under a simb-treo, and used as @ sent 
by the idlers of the village, who had with their 
barbarous hinder parts obliterated the inscrip- 
tion (never very deep or clear cut) beyond all 
hope of transcription or eatampage, though it 
is possible that a competent Sanskrit scholar, 








with time and the stone itself before him, might — 
decipher a few words, I believe Bhiu Daji got | 


a rubbing when it was in not quite so bad a 
state, and perhaps this has been read; if not, 
what might havo furnished a key to tho history 


gee adi "ythemmeta seg ar} “uerether acta a 
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etihe jow dambvuleaal tie Gem in Akeewa! 
nagar has probably been irrecovorably lost, 
for the stone is much too heavy to move, and 
scholars areas plenty in Aik ol 6 aslawyers are 
said to be in heaven. Those of the town pro- 
feased to be much puzzled over an inscription 
on the threshold of the shrine, which a little 
scrubbing revealed as modern Marathi, and bad 
at that,—recording the name of a kulkary? who 
engraved it there in the hope of acquiring 
posl mortem spiritual benefit from the feat of 
the worshippers, who must step or kneel upon 


| it to adore the liiga. 


The carving of the temple resembles to o 
certain extent that of the KokamthAn and 
Kumbhiri temples, bat ia enlivened mnch 
more than either with small standing figures of 
various Hindu divinities. The henea, or eacred 
goose, appears both on the rear porch and on the 
central pillars. Almost all the figures appear 
to have been wilfully defaced. The best parts 
are the foar grent srchitravos forming the first 
course of the central dome of the — ’ 
Two of these are adorned with hattle-piecos ; ; the 
third witha representation of Vishnu lying t 
the folds of the great serpent, Right and leftof 
him tho “naked Niga folk"—quaint figures, 

balf-human half-snake{—squat upor their curled 
tails. and outside of them common mortals. 


| Opposite this is a spirited representation of the 


churnin:y of the ocean by the gods and demons 
to obtain the dmyilz. Tho great Nd ga's long 
body is enrled in s round turn upon the top of 
the mountain Mandhir,—shaped something like 
the finial of a temple spire. 'Throe or four com- 
paratively large figures represent the gods, who 
have just let go, one only retaining hold of 
the snake's head, against their turn comes to 
haul again; while a lot of little Asuras are 
running of with the tail with a» stamy The 
at a bawser— 

“ With @ yeo-heave oh ! and s rumbelow, 
And a heave! my mariners all! oh!” 
The great snake, through it all, with his 
head just sufficiently raised to look about him, 


| maintains an air of tha most solemn indiffer- 


ence, Tho archiirayes of the other domes arc 
ornamented with a te tne etn 
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set as it were in a double row, so that the 
points of the rear rank appear in the intervals 
between the shoulders of those m front. The 
rest of the nine interior domes, and of the 
lateral porches or transepis, is modern work; 
but the porch behind the sbrine, though much 
injared, preserves ite original ceiling, resembling 
those of the temples nbove described. Dr. 
Gibeon mentions “Bacchus-lonking figures” as 
forming the capitals of the pillars; but these 
are merely the four-handed figares which are 





found ns brackets at Ambarntith® and other | 


places in the Koikan, though this is the first 


place where I have seen them above ghat. 


A comparison with these pot-bellied monsters 


would, [ fear, have been odious to the grace 


ful Dionusos; bot doubtless the doctor wns 
thinking of Silenus, He also mentions some 
“mounds of earth round the town" as possibly 
containing other remains, but upon examination 
they turned ont to be the spoil-heapa of modern 
quarries. 

Twenty miles from A nk olé by the nearest 


road lies the mountain of Harichandr4-_ 
gadh, the culminating point ofthe ridge which | 
dividea the drainage arena of the Bhimi 


and the Ganga or Godiivari; nor is it un- 
worthy to crown the most important watershed 
ofthe Dekhan, The crest, ooenpied by a small 
fort, attains an élevation of 4700 feet above 


sea-level; ond the scarps which overlook 


the Kofkan on its north-western face are 
estimaiod by Colonel Sykes af three thousand 
feet of sheer descent. I should any leas; but 
Northern Sabyidri (probably one of the 
most precipitous ranges in the world), and the 
views are magnificent. The west wind striking 
with great force against these cliffs produces 
such an up-dranght that branches of trees, or 
the lke, thrown over, descend only a few foet, 
then, hesitating in mid-air, enddenly reascend, 
and fy far inland over the head of the as. 
tonished experimentalist. It is an article of 
belief with good Hindus that a man jumping 
over with proper fhith in the loca! divinity 
would return im like manner safe and sound ; but 
no one has tried the experiment in these days 
of infidelity. The top of the monntain is whut, 
for want of a better name, I must call a 








* Vide Now. VIL, XI, XL, and XX. of Ambarndth 


plates in Ind. Amt. vol. LIL They anly appear oo the 





| posed of “ thin slab-like members” in 


Line 1876, 
plateau, though it presents inequalities eat suffi. 
cient 1 some countries to make a very reepect- 
able mountain and a valley or two. It is wbont: 
four miles in diameter any way you take it, 
and about the centre there is a group of Brah- 
manical caves, os follows -—— 

No. 1. A dharmaéalé, with bench oll roand. 

No, 2,“ The honse,"—a large cave, or rather 

ero = bins a verandsh, supported on stout 
suns plesk ornamented oaly with s capital com- | 





sine upwards. This opens at one end into a long 
cell, with a smal! well or cistern beside it, and 
at the other into one aomewhst similar ‘bat 
smaller, Behind the verandah is a large hall 
with thres cells. Unfortunately it was occupied 
at the time of my visit by an “English lady, 
which prevented my examining it very closely ; 
but en revanche her kindness enables me to 
accompany these notes with a sketch of the 
facade. The hall is lighted only by one large 
door and two small embrasures or windows. 

Nos, Sand 4, A large double cave, occupied 
when I was there as a kitchen: divided by o 
partition, on which, in high relief, is a figure 
of Ganapati, abont life-size (assumme Ganapati 
to be of human stature). 

No. 5 is o large double cell. 

No. 6 a dharmaégald, with bench, inner room, 


and well. 


No, 7 is similar, though not exactly on the 
same planas No.6, with which itcom "1 
by a window in the thin partition left between 
them, 

No. 8 isa donble cell, wiki stadia eiia 
the front of which are carved a few figures ‘and 





ornaments, incliding a sort of diamond-shaped 
| flower found also on the temples described 


above. 

No. 9 ia the same, with a well. 

These form one range in a low searp looking 
north-east, and the nambers are from the east 
westwards. Tho Inst two or three ore much 
ruined, a vein of soft red stome cropping ont 

A little below this row of caves is a large 
reservoir, slong the southern side of which ia o 


| row of little niches or shrines, some still open- 
pied by images. This is is sorrounded by small 


temples mod thadife ‘or conctepha, some) of 


Thurs of th contral porch. ie 
Gee twauaiens nl dors aod rear porch. | The 
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pkich shone RON TRUSS their 


resemblance to kistvnens, being constracted of 


three or four upright slabs with one laid over the 


top. This pattern is not uncommoa eitherin this 


orthe Punidistrict. They are generally about 


two feet high, sometimes very rough, some- | 
times built of slabs carefully hewn, and decor- 


ated by cutting the top slab into something 
like the roofofa temple. They are, of course, 
comparatively modern, but the exact date is 
never attainable; and they are not, I think, 
often constructed at the presont day. Below 
the reservoir again is a small temple in a pit, 
half cave half building, consisting merely of a 
cell with a shrino at each side, one of which 
contains the socket of a departed liiga, Below 
it agum is a deep hollow or pit, seemingly 
formed by cutting away the rock at the head 
of a ravine, so as to leave a small level. space, 
in the centre of which rises a structural tem- 
ple with spire. It has a very ancient appear- 


ance, probably contributed to by the tremendous | 


rainfall of these western highlands, but ia also 
remarkable for its plan, There is no mandap; 
the shrine is under the tall epire, which is 
of the ‘Northern’ form; and the liiga within 
is worshipped from any one of four doors 
with porches, Another shrine, containing the 
image of some goddess, ig half built, half 
hewn out, in the south-eastern corner of the 


hollow; the western side is cecupied by caves | 
axed as dharmasilis, two or three in numbor, as 


you like to count them, for they are much 
mixed up together. About fifty yards down 
the ravine is the best cave in the place,—a grent 
cistern about forty feet square, the contre of 
which is occupied by a huge litga surrounded 
by four pillars (or the remains of them) some- 
thing resembling in pattern thoseofthe chiefeuye 
at Elepuanta, but much more slender—about 
one foot in diameter, There is a good relief 
on the left side of the cave,—three or four figures 
worshipping a litgn, and a small chamber above 
the level of the water. The worshippers swim 
and wade round the great liiga in the centre, 
ees with water. 

The whole group except No. 2 and the 
Liiga cave are remarkable for their want of 
symmetry or uniformity of design, and also for 
the lange size-of the cells, as compared with 
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those of Buddhist caves: Lam not sare whe- 
ther No. 2 was intended for residence or wor- 


| ship, but suspect the latter, The Linga 





principal structural temple are the ony ones 
now used for religious purposes. There can be 
no doubt that the whole group is Brahmanical. 

There is nothing throughout them which can be 


-tuken for a Baddhist symbol; while Hinds orna- 


beside the temple, I fancy, were constructed 
along with or after it,—they are so complete- 
ly subservient to it; indeed, it was probably 
built of tho stone Gxnavated’ from’ then suid 
from the pitin which it stands, The decoration 
is in a style much resembling that of the tem- 


of animals are sculptured outside the spire and 
walls, which is not the case with any of them. 
The pit is enclosed on the approachable side by 


a massive stone wall, outside of which, and on 


the pillars of the dharmagilé and litga caves, 
are two or three very rodo and fragmentary 
ptions, apparently in rather modern Ma- 
ritht characters ; but I had not time to stamp 
or read them, nor could I get a copy taken. 
I iancy they are merely the work of visitors or 
idlers, I could bear of no other caves in the 
N ini Ghat, about fifteen miles doe south aa 
the crow flies, and thirty by the nearest way 
practicable to the bipes rmplumiz,—are Buddhist, 
ag also those of Junnar, at about the same 
distance south-east.¢ 
In the same range, however, are two other 
groups of Hindn cavea. Tho first, those of 
Dhokedvara, are on the cast side of one of 
two rugged hills that rise from a stony platean 
about two miles from the village of TAk1i, a 
well-known camping-ground on the road from 
Saigamner to Pirner, twelve: miles from. the 
latter town, and sixty from Harichandrigadh 
There are two caves, ‘iceaiaiaa e a flight 
of steps leading to a built-up masonry terrace ; 
whether coeval with the caves or not I cannot 
say, but think: not. The largest is a big temple, 
twenty yards deep by fifteen wide, the front 
open, and supported by two massive square 
pillars and two pilasters. A little inside of 
these, another row supports a massive quasi- 
| joist or architrave running right across the 








iene ee alk. oes are mentioned in the reports for the Bombay Garetloer as existing in the mountain of Mahikeli, 
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temple; and within these again is the shrine, 
hollowed out of a great rectangular block lefi 
standing from floor to roof of the cave. Behind 
this again is a dark passage or pradakshina. 
The chief object of worship is a mean little 
liga in the central shrine, but there is another 


to the right of it (as you enter) faced by alarge | 


Nandi, or bull, carved mm siti. On the anme 
side, but nearer the entrance, in a sort of chapel 
or niche, is a four-armed figure grasping seve- 
ral weapons; one a live cobra; another, looking 
ike the head of a mallet, perhaps represents 
the damru or drum ; the others are indistingnish- 
able by reason of age, oil, and red lead plenti- 
fully bestowed by the worshippers, who honour 
this gentloman under the name of K il Bhai - 
rava, though I fancy he started in life onder 
another tithe. Of several cobras about him, sume 
seom to have been cut ata comparatively recent 
period. (pposite him are o row of eight Indies 
called the Ashta Miatra,—Yogints I ap- 
pose ; one has the head of a pig or horse—pro- 
bably a vinnera., Besides these there are giant 
dwarpdls, animals ofall sorts on a smaller scale, 
and a multitude of other figures, some cut in wit, 
fact the cave is a regular gallery of Hindu seulp- 


ture “ from the earliest times to the present day," 
and the collection is still increasing, The other | 


care is a triple cell a little higher up the rock: 
low partition wall without » doorway, so that 
one must stride or scramble over this to get in. 
It is approached by a risky stair in the rock, 
south ofthe big cave. There is no inseription 
except a modern Marithi one on o small 
thadia outside the chief cave. I heard of cave 
at Virole, seven miles from Pirner, ond 
the identity of the name with that by which 


the Mariithis know Elura tempted me to hope 
great things; but if is mere hole in a rock by 


a modern though very sacred Hindu temple. 
There are, however, real caves at Wad g 4 m- 
dary, four miles from tho large village of 
Kanhtir and twelve from Pirner, but I had 
not time to examiney them, 

Most of the places referred to in the foregoing 
notes are in the Kopargimh, Safiigamner, 
and Atikolé tilukis, drained by affluents of the 
Godavari. The caves of Dhokeévaraand 


T On a subsequent visit I foand them to be natural | 
ralber spoiled by bad modern masonry, and of no archi 





(Jaxvany, 1878. 


Wadgim only are in the Pirner talnka, 
which lies partly in the wide open valley of the 
Ghor river, and partly in the hills which form 
its northern boundary, and belong to the great 
dividing ridge of tho Dekhan. The tiloki is 
tolernbly rich im remains, but none are of the 
ornate character of those already noticed. 

At the junction of two small streams near the 
town of Pirner itself isa temple of Mah a- 
devaTryambakesévarn (calied also, from 
the site, Sangamedvara), of considerableage 
and interest. The ground-plan is the normal 
double broken diamond or square, but not quite so 
elaborate as at Am barnith; for while there 
we have four superior re-entering angles between 
angles also hove each a double notch, here there 
one small one next the porch. The roof is 


first Muhommadan invaders), and rebuilt from 
a height of about nine feet from the ground, as 
ean be seen by the use of mortar in the upper 
part (the lower being of dry stone-work re. 
markable for the size of the blocks), and by 
the inverted position of the decorations. The 
three porches are all in rains—the front one 
door of temple No. II. Belgaum (figued in 
niece anaes 
at the sides. The pillars, however, rather re- 
semble those of temple No. I. Belgaum (ibid. 
the temple is a decoration repeated on almost 
every stone of the exterior, with slight varia. 
tions,—that, namely, which I have alluded to 
ubove (p.7) a8 suggesting a derivation from 
Buddhist forms. The face of each of the large 
depth of about one-fourth of an inch, a band ane 
as o border or frame. With oh Whee 
the same manusr tho figure in question, In 
some Instances only the surface between it and 


Janvany, 1876.) 
the bordering band is chiselled out, and then 
it resembles the exterior of a dahgoba in low 
flat relief, with ‘ears’ at the spring of the 
dome on each side, On other stones the sur- 
face is again cut away inside, leaving a very 
fair representation of the chaifya, or some simi- 
lar arch. In every case the top of the device 
18 carried up to, and joins, the border, 40 that 





one cannot tell how the object represented was _ 


finished above. The original roof of the tem- 
ple is entirely gone; no image remains but the 
linga in ita pit-like shrine, and « broken ball in 
a pit lined with modern rubble masonry, over 
whom the villagers have piled, in the form of a 
rade dome open at the top, some fragments 
either of hia former pavilion or of the ruined 
porches. One of these, now called a liiga, seems 

to represent a bunch of grapes tarned point Up 
wards, and may have been a finial of the roof. 
Another is a piece of a cornice, and corresponds 
with one or two others lying about, and with 
some built upside down into the wall by the 
Junnar Gate of the town, half a mile off. 


A large bdrao, or reservoir, at the other side | 


of the town also shows the chaifya-like decora- 
tion; and a shrine at one side of it has pillars 
like those of the temple. It now belongs to a 
mean-looking mosque. Probably it was for. 
merly part of the surroundings of another tem- 
ple, forthe number of colamns and cornices 


lying about the town, or built into various struc- 


tures (some themselves of respectable age), is 
greater than could have been furnished by the 


porches of Tryambakedvara. 
A wretched little modern temple in the centre 


of the town has several,—some corresponding to | 


those of the surviving temple, others much 
plainer, more slender, tapering, and showing in 

In front of this temple, under a pipal-tree, 
several fragments of sculpture are heaped to- 
gether. One is a gargoyle in the shape of o 
monster's head, and must have belonged to a 
large building, as it is three feet long by two 
deep from poll to chin. Beside it is a great 
stone rénjana, or vase, of » form familiar to 


modern Dekhbani potters,—that of an egg tran-— 


cated at both Daa. Tt is 4 feet 6 inches high, 
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and the same in maximum diameter, and formed 


of two pieces, the upper fitted over the lower. 
This vessel is mid to have been found in a 
Brihman’s stackyard, and bronght to ite present 
place by a former Mimlatdir. It is very rough, 
and ita simple decorations do not cor 

with any of the other remains, and it might have 
bera made at any period by the stone-cutters 
who hew ont oil-presses. But it probably had 
sacred uses; for no domestic purpose conld 
be assigned to it; and I found the lower half of 
a similar vessel among the rains of « small 
temple (apparently of the same style as Tryam- 
bakesvara) four miles off on the Kinhir road.§ 


| The few remains of anotler temple of the same 


elusa lie under a tamarind-tree halfway on the 
rou to Supe, in the opposite direction ; and at 
Palshi, twenty miles to the northward, some 
stones built into, and lying in front of, a small 
rude temple between the town-gate and the river, 
show the same scanty ornaments (especially the 
peculiar dome orarch) as the temple and re- 
servoir at Parner. 

The only evidence supplied by these ruins 
themselves as to the external form of the roofs 
is that given by the few pieces of cornice 
remaining about Pirner; but some clue is 
afforded by the golMes, or niches, in a large 
reservoir at Nighoj, twelve miles west by 
south of Parner. Theseappear to represent the 
exterior of a temple of Dravidian style, with 
cornices which resemble those at Parner. It is 
permissible to suppose that the architect imitated 


| in them some larger building, a conjecture which 


is strengthened by the form of the reservoir. Its 
surface-plan is the ground-plan of a mandap,— 
the regular broken square; three large stair- 


| cases replace the porches; and the pier of the 


mof (leathern irrigation-bucket) occupies the 
position of the shrine. In short it is a mandap 
turned upside down, The construction is highly 
archaic. Each course of the large blocks of 
hewn stone is set a little back from the next 
below, and firmly imbedded ina hollow cut for 
it. There is no mortar anywhere, and the use 
of a few iron clamps in the steps is probably a 
piece of modern repairs.|| There are no decora- 
tions excopt tho niches mentioned abore, from 


“half of such a vessel app only twelve miles distant from it. This biran See 

ia les Sempra ed at pi TX plat peers orm fl than that of of Nighoj, and d'ifars BA sorface-plan, 
on West, India for | ; bat. the meses ths saoomeyte raaede 
|) A better example of this sort of work is A ee courses, cach firmly im bedded in its inferior’ i the mine, 
in a reservoir at Belhe, in the Jun nas tlukd af and cau be better gevn here, ax the sloping sito neveasitates 


Pond dutrict, bat in 


the sane valley os Nighol, bea | da 


in etterior sa well as interior expasore of tho walla on 
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Wide Ga’ teoowa ears dieappaase wal ae 
replaced by round stones painted red. But 
on one stone of the mof-pier are scratched two 


quatrefoils, as if marked out to be cut deeper; 
on another two more, and something like a short 


broad sword or dagger. The villagers say that | 


‘this represents the shears of a tailor, who in 
days gone by built the well in fulfilment of a 
vow to Malai Devi, to whom it is still sacred. 

There are no other remains in Nig hoj, but 


several of the villages around contain fragmenis — 


of ancient sculpture, the most noticeable being, 
perhaps, # great seven-licaded Niiga on oa 
grave-stone at Mouje Chincholi, with his tail 
tied in a true-love knot, and some pillars and a 


small cornice in the Parne style, built into and . 


lying about two small temples at Shirapur, 
five miles up the Eukririver. The place has, 
however, a natural lion in the falls of the 
Eukri, celled Kund Miwali, where the 
river, falling about thirty feet over a sheet of 
trap, has in course of time cut for itself a narrow 
and deep channel throogh the rock, of a kind 
yell known to the geologists of the trap area, 
but marked beyond any that ever I saw by the 
elaborate potholes and honeycombs worn by 
the stream. This place is sacred, of course ; and 
so are the fish which lork in the deep pools, and 
are said to attain the sizeofa man! There are 
one or two small modern temples, which are 
objects of pilgrimage in the month Chaitra. 
Pirner, which seems to have been always 
a place of importance, is not altogether without 
Mohammadan remains. There are built into 
the bastions of the Junnar Gate, inscriptions 
“of Sangram Khin Gori, Faujdir of Parner,” 
and of his sons, Abdal Karim Ehin, who was 
Fanjdar in 1009,—of what era he does not say ; 
and Yamin Ehin, 1008 or 1088, it is not clear 
which, but I prefer the latter reading, in spite of 
the enormons longevity which it would assign to 





Uhre sides. Tt strong] resembles the plinth o 
ot Kona Sigur i te IX. of t ry 





assigned to her. 





[Jaxvanr, 1876. 


same bastion, ss cas tn Pa ae AR 
which I could only get a very indifferent stamp ; 
and a small ruined mosque under a tree opposite 


has two, one in sili, and one transferred to the 


tomb of a fatir just before it, within living 
memory. I could make nothing at all of them. 
A small mosque at Rinjangim Masjidi- 
chi, in the east of the taluka, is much thought 
of by ‘the faithfal’ as having been built by the 
emperor Alamgir. It has a date over the door, 
which I had not time to copy, and only remember 
now that it did not contradict the tradition. A 
small tomb on the hill of Dasib ii near Pirner, 
is said to be that of Chand Bibi, the fight- 
ing princess of Nagar, who seems to have 
“bestowed on every airt a limb," for this is 
the fourth place of sepultnre I have heard 
This story, at any rate, = 
be put aside as improbable and unconfirme 
by any respectable evidence. Hindu women 
offer glass bangles to a jasmine bush which 
covers the tomb. Considering how little the 
Muhammadans of Nagar built on their own 
account, it is astonishing how much they in- 
fluenced the architecture of their Hindu neigh- 
bours, whose later religions edifices are almost all 
servile copies of Muhammadan designa, and some- 
times only to be distinguished .from mosques 
and tombs by the hideous occupants of the 
interior, The only good modern temples in 
the part of Ahmadnagar to which these notes 
refer are that of Sri Ranga at Ankole, 
which furnished a model to the misguided re- 
storer mentioned above (p. 9), and two at 
the village of Palshi-Mindave (the same 
village which contains a few ancient remaing). 
One of these, the temple of Vithobd, is 
really a very handsome building, with a fine 
domed mandap supported entirely on pillars, 
though these are rather stiff in outline, and the 
internal dome is disfigured with ugly painted 
figures. The viména is gracefol, and shows 
some fine stone-cutting. Tho small modern 





| temple in the town of Parner, ulready once men- 


tioned, has one curious piece of the Hindu art 
of our day,—a clay representation of Chandika 
Devi a the buffalo-devil, executed with 


the orn-like finial (bales), th 
micah eae tore 
r-wheel more than iar ing else. 
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STONE INSCRIPTION OF THE KADAMBA FAMILY AT BALAGAMVE. 





W. Oniggs phote-lith 
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considerable spirit by a living artist, a pafil of the pei niilor pedicle iv6c pein te Poss 
village of Renawadi, who “learnt to do these | Nagar road, some black and white marble gods, 
things in Bombay,"—I hope not at the School | included by a former jighirdir in the plander of 
of Art. It is gorgeously coloured and gilt, and | some Central Indian raid, are equally venerated 
so much thought of thatthe cupboard-like shrine | and admired, with sbout as much reason. 


SANSERIT AND OLD CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY J. F. FLEET, Bo.0.3. 
(Continued from vol. IF, p. 334) 
No. TX. Chilukya king Jayasimhadéva,* whose 
This is another KAdamba inscription, from | local representative in charge of the Bana- 
plate No. 72 of Major Dixon’s collection. The | vase Twelve-thousand, the Santali or 5 in- 
original, in the Old Canarese characters and | talige Thousand, and the Hayve Five- 
language, is on a stone-tablet 4 6" high by 2’ | hundred, was the Great Chieftain Kundama, 
broad at Balagamve. The emblems atthe | the son of Irivabedaigadéva. It records repairs 
top of the stone are:—In the centre, a linga | and grants made to the teniple of the god 
and priest; on its right, a second standing | Nandikéévaradeéva of the o | local shrine, 
figure, probably of a worshipper, above which is | and grants made to the god Chaturmukhadéva, 
the moon; and on its left, a cow and calf, with | which was connected with the preceding, in 





the sun above them. the Saka year 941 (a.p, 1019-20), being the 
The inscription belongs to the time of the | Siddhirthi sauiwateara. 
Transcription. 


(1) 73,e28. aegeo Acsmnssowrhany, Shensr8 tevmed (3, )ogensag ares, reo 
Ja(ss)ie[ 2]28 savyeo seoninsth Aes afjmrso | ¥ fyMM ar vactasedso nas 
MELAD(D)o> NOU [SR AadaLaed Beb(Ay)egedge soasvenchvew 
Hdaieted xosbphp ve Raat) mvee[ 4]8e%o erowra Hsres Soy Mhetio Snzyrapysbo 
comnateno Acne? Roto) Aotiworme. thaevsexjrewl 5 ] ovo daeevsourse see). 
Ze, DUK coahths setnnoes eoceastden sidg  whovebtdrs [ u ]osomxyReDEQ0 
Sand, Fors PPakyprweceakwes  TeatsvoNgdainydee eIRPAesR, 7) cacy. 
BAc poh $:3-Doa.Bda Pestionseme as den a Bedi (g, jjoxdedtd 5a- 
i a hat aeB oESS)O (SAG Gr easene s ado Nets II 

sexe cathie tere ea a me na pedi: 








siguilaees hapteabe dh aking (gp) ereassreeADe[ m1} Xe A = re cat 
degvemdiets smb Sanyrhd/co mNdneds Of] Nowakcb deepe(ie]s a 
SRashweso || dud BANS F(Sr)satuo Mat Soto Ue Tea TITR Pore Pa, Ba Takt, 

Uw, 19] Pty, BI Tea BIS | & Mabhopdfs, Nevo danpanuneens 
CaM ASABsrao TeWectielae(14] VAMDy (so, )AToeo ovawhovedayt bored?) || BRON 
wi rRacted aod Ba Ao sug, moteth(15] Saremomcapma,r(Ser)Sxho Fo- 
meoSr9 cho wand Bae, By, 3(o,)8e8, heerds eeURs (1e]exeAad hoy- 
a 


* Saka 940? to 963 ?; Sir W. Elliot. | tee the commencement of each Line has been marked by 
t The lines of this inscription being too long for the page, sumeral in bracksts. —Eo. 
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Dx, deseati aslo = || BmedSsecsmos = AEA (its) bs sat [17 Jeeccts, qt 
Bervarbo Naor savAd - tocid Foie(ch)sers Srey er eoRSne(su)tymwoneds = =[18]- 
Or gtieyth Oriwaso Bemawdse,A(m)s Querrey rchicyess Il Be mecinde 
[19 Jae [ 1] *A, Aone todas ) Homvelze ie eel e Jago mgmk( Re jutssehesyda 
gsveucneN 2 soz [ 20] vee Hy Opin G end Rouse mUsvdeew ss SoBe sboimesitisco ep 
wKerbeo we mwo[a]APsbo sireeNsdajtonde Oiytoceoecte etuvindind rod 
qobties Rots A(No) me shoves [22] Gala eed exdernedo srvntesve PusoRsen 
SaiesRy[argro] Aoypiwddxyrtivso ALoyU[ea]u,o Thoteseewuy,o Ra xacdiyo Be- 
thOkedetonsed shxXo Sha msboreeydo | whorlebaS [a4] OeRONeRR Fave 
shgenitsusio maiyabche,wumbpogaualee(sa)saDe(e) zB chakin[as]Oxatygrosio edo 
RomnowRNSectine veywd Bddetsay TemcRahys tute TAK yom Am 
[20] 2 rnoseiue Way we BOA GF, ofS. )mrdcehwy, omega wemajedli vane(shr)- 
nosz, do saevste 2 Seb [ar ]tevgutesy Semen (somjibo See ermvo tatdin ded 
RSetht,0 roots, (x )iseerbe eta vt,c duos add Sv[28]8y 8,09 ted 08x 
Rdtchdesrsacse AG a (SF) dCx)eidaapectav § Mewes [s]Adros doses 
sete) doh we,6 we gactis etd, Aph shde sed: Sra 
K[soja rus ate my to wake mee we ta(Sacltbwady, Ae edn go 
ody ead mane (aljfarSch: Sxrd chatire Arh wg abtectd Pexrs Pado sed 
ta Galt gato we si[stjocderKre og, Juries AGF ae tdh oo dt 
aixee Gach medesch tet sett, sa fsajae Bett dotidtoms  drectes 
Adie Peddiddhy she, se Freda shatidtchet dof ADeti re [sa]FeOeioddy eed, 
ddvech Penredteiepcld cba jgects sdjmo dec) mdxro PaesB[35]aa  edciv- 
Roxb Sotee wadegoll Fabre ss, [| 1] We seo medew Bead %&&[90]5(5) 
dByodur(ssryr)odeskr Bnet sds Pea Aotdtsoy exh chattel cE sect 
Gora ty wo[a7jae Be MELO Recep te meme des dotre 
gexd od Oddeerd, Ards cite efag]dxms AnRevorde rica a. 
0(Do) Sottefe(enc) soattevo cenDedole Syedaim eto xref DOorle [s0]¥e- 
oeiiastd, Ach sree mdxme Matas.) Paerlo she ddr wE- 
Ravde Soriob[yo]oo xrbset ewtbowanhe artxe® stedesow vox arent som 
Beds BEY Uerguaje LapdSecto [a]s(e)o xv  w(ma)ax, wseerBe ere (oe)e- 
eset Fab’ [Il] MA, abssdaurensie, rectesbeipecm[ as ]UonUre See(my7) ae 
(maser breresosaey Senor eccerci )* sohtgedt meo® 








ote heen ee ee * The inscription ends here abruptly. The int word of 
Po Ghale either s decial error or, or another form | ‘he next line, if continoed, must be Bez Ease The 
tale, oat j nee No. I, line 16, vol. AY: ye 80. tablet iteelf doce not terminate here; but the remaining 





or we most correct the text and read %& 
a6 & COMpound., 
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Translation, 

May the three Spiritst, who are worship. 
ped by the people of the three worldsf, rive 
ns success in our desires, ——the lord of Sri, 
who carries the discus, whose seat is Garuda, 
and whose eye is like the lotus; the lord of 
the mountain-born, who carries the trident, 
whose seat is the bull, and who has one eye 
more than the usnal nomber ||, and the lord of 


the goddess] of speech, who carries the neose**, 
who rides upon a Kalahamsa +f bird, and who 


has eight eyes! tt 

Hail! While the victorious reign of the 
glorious Tailapadéva§§, who was born in 
the glorious family of the Chiinkyas,—the 
asylum of the universe; the favourite of the 
world; the supreme king of great kings ; the 
supreme lord; the most venerable; the glory of 
the family of Satyéraya; the ornament of the 


Chilukyas; he who had the fragrance of jas-_ 


mine; he who was terrible ifany one opposed him ; 
he who was a very lion towards the elephants 
which were the (hostile) kings; he who was a 


SANSERIT AND OLD CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS, 


hero among heroes; tha router of heroes ; he | 


who was a fierce blast of death to ChéJa; 
he who was a pure crest-jewel among kings 
who despised the wrath of Chéla; he who 
squeezed with violence the heads of hostile kings ; 
he who castigated hostile kings; a very sun in 
respect of his kingly splendour; a very sun in 
respect of lis radiance; a very Niriyana [}\) ix 
respect of his valour; a very submarine fire to 
the oceans which were the (hostile) kings; a 
very Thousand-armed €] to Chaurina: he 
who was victorious among kings; he who was a 
demigod in respect of his renown ; ho who was a 
very Rima with the bow,—wns flourishing with 


perpetual increase, so as to endure as long as the 


moon and sun and stars might Inst :— 

The kings of the Chilukya family governed the 
earth, which consisted of fifty-nine thrones®, 
with the greatest happiness at the excellent city 





+ Vieh , the preserver, Siva, the destroyer, and 
Bok bois ie of - When Bending. chacasharetina ema 
given in order in this verse, 

t Heaven, and earth, and the infernal regions. 
vant and vehicle of Viahnn, 

pA Akh th 
ami Broke carries the ‘kamondalis,” or earthen 
"H Aiind oa wed by ascetics and religions studente, 


17 


of Ayédhydpura;: and Satyddérayat— 
who was born in that race, and who was the 
lord of the lovely woman Victory,—ruled the 
whole world, so that he sequired the title of a 
universal emperor, and the family of Brahms + 

In that same Satyigrayakula, the valorous 
Nirmaditaila §, the lord of the lovely woman 
the Earth, armed with a sword which was his 
splendour, governed the whole world, distress- 
ing his enemies, but possessed of prowess that 
afforded a refuge (to those who applied to him 
for protection). Having slain in numbera tho 
Ratta kings, and having acquired the earth 
which bad fallen into the hands of the Rat- 
tas, together with their crown, he himself, a 





| very handmill to the Ractas, became the dia 


dem of the Chal uk ya sway. 

That famous king Jayasifghall,—a moon 
to the lotus which was king Bh6ja; glorious 
as the sun; a very lion to the elephant which 
was Chéla, the greatest of kings,—was 
esteemed the supreme king of kings. Like the 
sun which climbs the mountain of dawn, when 
it has spread its rays abroad after chasing 
away the thick darkness, so that same Jay a- 
siighavallabha, having diffused over all 
the regions the prosperity of the Kali § age, 
and having enjoyed the good fortune that he 


achieved, ascended the throne in such way that 


an excellent purity shone over the whole world. 
and groand down and put to flicht the con- 
federncy of Malaya, the expansion of his 


glory, conquering the regions, again and again 
immersed Chéra and Chéla in the OC, 


and then, spreading so that the seven oceans 
were left behind it, it rose up, causing fear to 
those (gods) who are tho guardians of the 
points of the compass; who are they who can 


withstand Jayasiighadévn ? 


noose ia the weapon of the god Varaga, | 
, re 


He who subsisted, (as if he were a bee,) on 
i 

Hl Vishou. 

Tt Kither Siva, or the Purlinie hero Kartavirydrjun 

* i.e. ‘which wus divided into fifty-uine countries’ 

, | *he eldest son amd eoccemor of Tuilapaddva; 
a 019 to KW ?,—Sir W. Elliot. ) 

& This must be another name of Vilram Adityal 
or Vibhu-Vikrama, the eldest son of Sa tyAdraoya; 
Saka 250 F ta 940 ?,—Sir W. Elliot, o) oe 

| Jayasimbadéva, or Jagadékamalla, the 


third ond youngest son of Satyiiraya; Saka 040 ? to 999 P 


{ Tho prescut and last of tho four ages of the world. 
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the lotuses which were his feet, viz. the for- 
tunate Mahimandaléévara king Kundama, 
the son of the fortunate Irivabedaigadé va, 
—the Great Chieftain who attained the five 
Mahéiabdas ; the supreme lord of the city of 
Banavisipura, which was the best of 
cities ; he who acquired the excellent favour of 
(the goddess) Chimundi*+ he who wasa very 
lion towards the troops of elephants which 
were his foes; he who had the applause of good 
people; he who was a very Trinétrat to those 
who attain eminence; be who was as beautiful aa 
an elephant in rut; be who was as mighty os o 
deadly serpent or an elephant; he who was as 
terrible as an elephant mad with passion; he 
who was a cage of thanderbolts to (protect) 
those who came to him for refuge; he who was 
an elephant-goad for the elephants whick were 
his enemies; he who was as the sun to (dis. 


perse) the darkness of the uray of his fous ; | 
3; he who was 


he who was troe to his promis 
a very Raima in battle; he who wank tay 





ro} in haughtiness; the bravest man in the | 


world; he who was a demigod among brave 
men; (he who had the name of) Katakada- 


géva§; he whose resolution waa not to be 
shaken; ho who subdued the pride of brave 


warriors and enemies: he who was a handmill 
to his foes; he who was the disdem of chief- 
tains; (he who had the name of) Sattigana. 
chatta—while impartially governing, with 
the recreation of pleasing conversations, at 
the capital of Balipura, the Banaviase 
Twelve-thousand, the Sintali|| Thousand, 
and the Hay ve Five-hundred, up to the bor- 
ders of the western ocean,—on the Jere 
of the festival of the sun's commencement of 
his progress to the north on Sunday the mcsod 
day of the bright fortnight of the month Pu- 





shya of the Siddhirthi smivatsara, which was | 


the year of tho Saka era O41, the 


temple of the god Nandi ikbiveradéva © | 


of the original shrine, (and gave), to be con- 
tinned for the future, for the oblation of that god 
and for the purpose of repairing whatever might 
become broken or torn or worn-out throogh 


. A form of Dare A o Férvatd, 
HE Lara oath Siva, asthe destroyer of of Lripura. 
Tt The ton in the 
BE td ae monas seinen tips 


for siete Panawilei j i 
oe Sintalige; see note | 1 





vol. iv paee e i0, 


“ ites lord of the bull Nandiks or Nand! 





of rice-land, by (the measure of) the staff called 
Rateaviyaghale*, in the rice-land called Sara 
deyakénabayal, and one mattar of corn-land to 
the south of the rivulet which is to the south 
of that same rice-land; and the boundary of 
this field is—On the aoaill the rivulet itself 
is the boundary. To the north of the rivulet, 
which is to the north of that same rice-land, 
there is one matlar of corn-land, the boundaries 
of which are :—On the north the weir to the 
north of the tank called Kariyakere; the enat 
boundary is the pond which is below the field 
called Balliyahola. And the land of that same 
god is two matlars out of the two ballist 


which are incladed in the rice-lgnd called Bal- 


liyabayal. The flower-garden, to the north 
of (the temple of) that same god, consists of 


| thirty kammas.t And two streets were laid 


out to the south of (the temple of) that same 
those same streeta. And (there was given) a 
betelnat-garden of one mailer below the tank 
called Arakere; and a flower-garden of fifty 
bamsas to the south of the tank called Alagere, 
which was dug out below the northern weir of 


ap rg oe: 

east of that place (they gave), 
to be continued for the future, to the god 
Chaturmukhadéya §, which was con- 


nected with that same god, a plot of ground 
consisting of one maffar and fifty kammas to 
the east of'and near to the tank called Arakere ; 
sks a flower-garden of forty matiara lying 
round (the temple of) that same god; and 
two streets. to the south of that same god. 
The boundaries of this are:—On the west 





quarter. To tho west froan there (they gave) 
of whom Ba sara, the founder of the Lihglyat rligion, i 
PE gt rg ik Postcode Paar dra 


+ * Balli,’—the measing of this word as = land-measare 


t' ancient land. 
2 Xitmna,'—an mearnre the value of which 


§ * Tho four-faced,"—B rah ms 
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a flower-garden of forty Lammas to the north 


of (the place called) Bidumbe. 

(These things) they gave, saying that they 
were for the repeated worship of that god, for 
the perpetual oblation, and for the purpose of 
repairing whatever might become broken or 
torn or worn-out through age there. 


Hail ! Having washed the feet of the holy | 


MiligaSivaésaktipanditadéya, who 
was endowed with the churacteristics (of the 
performance of) the greater and minor rel. 
gious observances, sitting in the postures of 
devotees, holding the breath, withdrawal of the 
senses from external objects, immovable abstrac- 
tion of the mind, silence, the muttering of 
prayers, and profound meditation......... | 
io. X, 

This is another Vijayanagara inserip- 
tion of the time of Achyutariya, from 
Plate No, 22 of Mr. Hope's collection. The 


temple of Banaéamkari, which is mbout 


three miles to the south-east of Bidimi in| 


the Bidimi Taluka of the Kalidgi District, 
The inscription is in the Canarese character and 
language. The emblems at the top of the stone 
are :—In the centre, a liaga; on ita right, the 
sun, and on its left, the moon. 

The inscription records that in the year of 


the Silivihanaiaka 1455 (a. p. 1533-4), being | 


the Nandana saiwaisara®, at the command of 
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Chinnappaniyaka, who was the general 
of Achyutardya, Chikka- Chinnap- 
paniyaka repaired the fort of BAdAvi 
and the temple of the goddess Sri-Banada- 
Mahammayi and other shrines which were 
in the same fort, | 

The forts of Bid a vi, or in its modern form — 
Bida mi, are of some renown in these parts, 
The town lies wt the month of a ravine, and is 
gaarded in front by what was formerly a toler- 
ably strong fort of its own, and at the back by 
a tank of considerable size, Qn the hill over. 
hanging the north side of the town there ix 
the Bavan-bandé-kéti, or ‘ Fort of the 
fifty-two large rocks’, and on the hill overhang- 
ing the south side of the town there is the 


| Ranamandala-kéti, or ‘Fort of the ficld 


of battle’, I failed to ascertain the origin of 


| map Narasifigrao and his Ambs in 1841, 
original, a fragment, is a stone-tablet at tho | 1. 


the fort of the town was taken with tolerable 
ease by the military force sent out from Bel- 
gaum; but the other two, and especially 
Bivan-bandé-kéti, gave considerably 
mantled and rendered useless. 

No shrine at Badimi itself seems to be now 
known by the name of Banada-Maham- 


-miiyi; the goddess is, of course, the same as 


Bana-Samkari, of the temple at which is 


Dranececatig 
(1 ] Mogsory, Ci] Say, cASudy oaerjerstwendss Ci] He 
[2] Cagepsnrevogman en, corey Tops (Nl) Sots SNses 
[3] =seomolss : Be SavesoB Si riato Zo ado at)2y, Soado 


[4] Rome sate Bb ecdeo ants 


(1) %8&, tpectega termes. 


[5] OF cyarsas Sotltmodses Be(S.ej TAWL) x Aobartee Neextmowue oT 


[6] Weopdabnedshortedatsuretitic 
[7] Crmcdsbened §eDeds, aa 


[8] SSetido yz) Bh ePPaepoH osern( gy )B_o 
djmsdisiwodmos Becterc 
Aemnus 


[0] torres) 
[10] Su Sreababmereaid 
[11] AFPSa0 ee) | cbxr das 


i Seo note ® to line 42 of the 








ceeeotemd 8 exes mecca ticee 
a: 
desea We )exve Dom nose: 
ostarahtte road eb) T- 





list for the orthorraphy of vernacular names. 


hed Dablls, sith ths Sek ‘ar shoct as Gowan te | ® See note § to the trauslation. 
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[12] SeSaer(rBaclo URN Ue(si}yed.oo Bat wey Bob tides edeelosvmabedse 
[1s] een «= or) beldymabede §=©— dort at bee Hdezotios extpd- 
fia] o> 0 Aro UP aeBakse oad, A Sry Sorabsenveawo7r2 gos sade 
[15] Bose jrmbNOAe —»--&( GF) tree pon Aig jor Rye208)aosar $00 ($y, i «, 35) ctax 








Bea obo. 
[17] UC )#o7)ARi eo F ce vom wo criti: dy wsciebatonnoss Bote 
[18] Reba Sena e, SAvae cedecr Sage (Maer OZ UaAN Valet) zee sa Bab @ xénns 
[19] Xvse(7) orig trocdatn[von] 82 Sis) oe cette eee ees Qed 
[20] vechbsiorecdd Be[ OAS] T w-e ee eee eee 
Translation. 


May it be auspicions! Reverence to Sambhn, 
who is made beautifal by a chowri which is the 
moon that lightly resta upon his lofty head, and 
who is the foundation-pillar for the erection of the 
city of the three worlds! In order to dispel the 
darkness of obstacles, I meditate on himt who 
is tranquil and pure, who is possessed of incon- 


eeivable glory, who is in body a man but in face | 


an elephant, and who is a very corpulent glory ! 
Hail! On Monday the fifth day of the bright 
fortnight of the month Jyéshtha of the Nandana 


savimwatsara, which was the year of the victorious | 


and glorious Salivahanagaka 1455§, while the 
brave and puissant great king Achy uta- 
riiya—whose lotuses, which are his feet, are 
adorned by the clusters of blossoms, which are 
the jewels in the diadems of all chieftains; 
the most eminent among kings; the glorious 
supreme <ing of great kings; the supreme lord 
of kings,—was governing the earth with the 
recreation of pleasing conversations :— 

The fort of Bad avi and the shrines of the 


goddess Sri-Banada-Mahammiy ijl and | 


other gods having fallen into ruin even under 


+ Tho remainder of the inscription is lost, the tablet 
t Ganapati. With tho 


” ‘hie 
for * bares: a » this verse occurs word for word in Mal. 


§ According tothe table in Brows Carnatic Chrono 
logy, the Nandana sabeateara is Saka 1454, and Sale 
1455 i the Vijaya saulioatsars. 


ry rg meng toy 
or Pirvati, na the ification of 
worldly 


the illusory nature of objocta. janode-Ma- 





the great king, — Chinnapaniyaka, 
the general of the great king Achyuta raya, 
having given orders to repair and reéstablish 
the fort of Baid&vi and the shrines within 


it of Sri-Banada-MahammAfyi and 
other gods, sent (for that purpose) his son** 


Chikka-Chinnapaniyaka:—tt 
And that same Chikka-Chinnappa- 
nayaka at the command of his master restored 
the fort of Bidivi, and, with the object that the 
great king Achyutaraiya snd his master 
Chinnappaniyaka might obtain an in- 
erease of lifo and health and riches, repaired 
and retstablished the shrines of all the gods 
commencing with Sri- Banadsa-Maham- 
miyi, who is the holy Mahamiye; whois 
the mistress of the fourteen worlds: who is 
courageout in utterly destroying the race of the 
atelste Wiacete {7; and who is the mistress 
of the city ofSri-Vanapura§§,........ 
. those same shrines to the great king 
ehvulsckve.. - holy... 
The general of the gienk king Aohye- 

tarhya...... ro ||| 








hammAyi is evidently the same geldees of Bana. 
Sam kart, ‘Suthkarf of the forest’. 


“M fadindald',—bnt the moaning be given 
bo thie reed Wf cont ache es 
oe ' Kuméra’ ;—perhaps ‘deputy’, though a free transla 
liom, would bu tebes bn Anerbfanae oth + lec ing 
4 ie. Chinnappaniyaka the younger’. 
1 ip aoe eeeene 20 be git to the, weed Seneey before 
Gf The city of ee fon? al this part of the 
ed in aoeient times part of forees called 


iil Bee note ¢ to line 20 of tho text. 
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AEKCH.LOLOGICAL NOTES. 
BY M. J. WALHOUSE, LATE M.0.8. 
(Continued from pol, IF’. page $08.) 


IX. — Polk-lore—Omens, Spells and Charme, 
Popular Beliefs and Superstitions. 

Occasion is here taken to collect such in- 
stances as would fall under the above heading 
as came to my notice in the Madras provinces 
and on the western coast, Most of these are com- 
monly known, and prevail widely over India. 
The list might doubtless be greatly increased 
were inguirers to record the odds and ends 
of popular notions that chance to come before 
them. 

Omens (sakuna) form quite a wide and im- 
portant subject, and are the twenty-fourth on 
the list of the sixty-four Hindu sciences.* The 
following are some of the evil omens, on en- 
countering any of which, Hindus about to start 
on a journey or begin any undertaking will 
often desist :-—Secing, on issuing fromthe house, 
a crow on the left hand (sinisfra corniz) or a 

nani kite on the right, Seeing or meeting 
a a motikey, a sick man, an oil-man, a leper, a 
snake,” hare (as formerly in Scotland), a Brihman 
widow, a Brahman alone, a mendicant, a man 
with dishevelled hair, a quarrel, buttermilk, any 
empty vessel, a smoky fire, a bundle of sticks. 
It may be noted how many of these objects are 
just the things likely to be encountered on com- 
ing out early in the morning. 

Amongst good omena are a virgin, a cow, the 
sound of a drum, the sound of a horn, milk, 
curds, fruit, flowers, a clear-blasing fire, two 
Brihmans, a horse, an elephant, a bullock, two 
fishes, two vessels full of water, spirituous li- 
quors, cooked food, meat, adancing-girl, hearing 
kind words, a parrot. 

The little familiar honse-lizard (bdlli) that 
runs up walls often utters a chirping cry; this 
proceeding from the east wall of a house is 
very Incky, but from: any of the other three 
walls extremely bad, and sufficient to break 
off any enterprise. Readers of Aristophanes 
will remember how the meditations of Socrates, 
as he lay with mouth open, pondering on the 
paths and changes of the moon, were dis- 
turbed by a falli from the roof. Sneezing is 
2 ome et Sore ae East, as well as in 








* Much curious matter may be found in Professor Kern's 
translation of the Byihat-Sanhifd in the Journal of the 





Europe, ancientand modern. In Southern India 
sneezing once is a good sign, twice a bad 
sign; more than twice is not regarded. Gaping, 
as amongst the old Jews, is held to be a moment 


| when Bhitas and evil spirits effect an en- 


trance into the body: hence most Brahmans on 
gaping snap thoir fingers as a preventive. 

In dangerous sickness the hair is sometimes 
cut off and offered to a deity, as in old Greece. 
Childless women often go to anthills, where 
snakes dwell, and place offerings of milk with 
prayers and invocations, hoping thereby to re- 
move their barrenness, which they believe to be 
due to an injury done toa snake in a former 
life. Besides barrenness the following evils are 
ascribed to offences done in a former life, by 
which malignant spirits gain power over mor- 
tals : —The death of children whilst the parents 
are alive, brotherly hatred, conjugal discord, un- 


| dutifulness of children, being reduced to beggary, 


moodiness of temper, impiety and neglect of 
ceremonies, bad Inck in trade or farming, con- 
stant ill-health, loss of employment. 

Amongst charms and spells the following are 
considered good against Bhitas or evil de- 
mons, Whose worship ia so widely spread -—The 


tooth or claw of a tiger worn on the neck or 


near tho loins, wearing am iron ring set with 
pearla (iron and steel have everywhere and at 
all times since the days of Ulysses (Odyes, XT.) 
bean powerfal against ghosts and bad spirits), 
a lime placed in the turban,a figure of Hanu- 
man graven on any ornament. When any 
mischief has been set on foot, repeating the 
name Govind’! Govinda! is held materially to 
assist its progress: once boforc mo a man was 
convicted of arson against whom suspicion wns 
first aroused by being overheard repeating Go- 
vindd! Govinda! whilst watching from a dis- 
tance a fire that he had kindled. I know not 
the origin of this belief. 

The old classicalt and medimval superstition 
that the death of an enemy may be effected by 
making © waxen image of him and causing it 
to melt gradually before a fire with certain 
ceremonies, still flourishes sptionrsatepane al 


= 





Royal Asi tie Saciet x. &. vole. V. to 
+ Thoocrites, Phaveunceukria | Ving, Ba Bucel. TIIL 
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hardly extinct in Europe, Tius is the manner 
prescribed :—“ Make an image with wax in the 
form of your enemy, take it in your right hand 
at night and hold your chain of beads in your 
left hand, then burn the image with due rites, 
and it shall slay your enemy in a fortnight.” 
Another strong spell for evil is to take a human 
bone from a burial-ground and recite over it o 
thousand times the powerful Malayila manéra, 
namely, “Om! Hram! Hram! Swine-faced god- 
Jess, seize him, seize him as a victim! drink; 
drink his blood! eat, eat his flesh! O image of 
imminent death, Bhagavati of Malayala, glaum ! 
glaum ! Om!" The bone thrown into an enemy's 
hoase will cause his ruin. Again, if a paste be 
formed of human bones, the above spell recited 
over 1t a hundred times, and*the paste then 
mixed with food or drink, it will canse death 
ina week. This recalls the famous Daguentum 
Mirifiewm, or Wondrous Ointment, of which Sir 
Kenelm Digby relates several surprising in- 
stances; the moss of a dead man’s ekull and 
man's fat were the principal ingredients: but it 
was used to heal, nob to kill. Necromancy, as 
practised by medimval magicians and sorcerers, 
respecting which Agrippa’s Occulf Philosophy 
and Solomon's Key fo Magic may be consulted, 
is familiar to the Hindus, and the rites used by 
them moch the same. Here is a specimen :—Let 
a sorcerer obtain the corpse of a maiden, and on 





a Sunday night pluce it at the foot of a Bhita-_ 


hannted tree on an altar, and repeat a hondred 
times, “Om! Hrim! Hrom! O goddess of Ma- 
layila, who possessest us ina moment! come! 
come!" The corpse will then be inspired by a 
demon and rise up, and if the demon be appeased 
with flesh and arrak, will answer all questions 
put. This is called the Virgin Spell, and came 


from Maloydls. Be it noted that Mala- | 


bar is the land par excellence of sorcery and 
magic; the most powerful Bhitas and demons 
reside there. As in medimval belief, they can 
be bought, carried about, and transferred from 
one sorcerer to another. The following story, 
truly mediwval in its wildness, ia copied from a 
Madras newspaper of the present year :-—“ Some 
Bhitas havehoman mistresses and concubines, 
and even outrage the modesty of their occa- 
sional fair worshippers. At Bodinaikan ir, 
near Palanei, in th Madura district, a 
certain Chetti bought of u magician a Malabar 
demon, for ninety rupees, it is said; but ere a 








| day had passed since the transfer, the undutiful 


spirit fell in love with its master's wife, and 
succeeded in its nefarious purpose. A pions 
Hindu asaures mo that the woman still lives, 
leading a very unhappy life with the demon, 


the husband being long dead and gone."" The no- 


tion of demoniac intercourse with mortal women 
is of extreme and general antiquity, ranging 


| from Genesis (vi. 2) and the reputed prmdilu- 


yian Book of Enoch to Merlin and Mother 
Shipton: see Ind, Ant. vol. I. p. 283 for an ac. 
count of the stones sold at the Dharmas- 
thala Temple in South Kanara, the residence of 
seven most dreaded and malignant Bhiitas; 
these stones carry the powers of the Dhiitas 
with them, and can be used by their purchasers 


| against enemies with dire effect. One of the 


native notions respecting padndu kulig or kist- 
vyaons—is that men of old times constructed them 
for the purpose of hiding treasure ; hence: it is 
ihat antiquaries find so many lave been already 
ransacked. It is alao believed that spells were 
placed over them as a guard, the strongest be- 
ing to bury a man alive in the cairn, and bid 
his ghost protect the deposit against any but 
the proprietor; the ghost would conceal the 
treasure from all strangers, or only be com- 
pelled to disclose it by a human sacrifice being 
offered. Compare this with Bertram Rising- 
ham's account of the practice of the old Buc- 
caneers :— 
Beek some charnel when at full 
The moon gilds skeleton and ekull, 
There dig and tomb your precious heap, 
And bid the dead the treasure keep,— 
Sore guardians they; Wf fitting spell 
Their servies to the task compel. 
Lacks there sach charnel? Kill a slave 
Or prisoner on the treasure-grave, 
And bid his discontented phost 
Stalk nightly on his lonely post. — 
Rokeby, Canto II. 18. 
Some speculative physicists make a point of 
sleeping north and south, that the magnotic our. 
rents may course freely through their systems ; 
but Hinda mothers do not allow their children 
to sleep with heads northwards, the reason 
assigned being that after Siva had cat of 
Ganega’s head, it was determined to replace it 
with the head of the first animal fonnd sleeping 
with its head to the north, which happened to 
be an elephant, Again, Hindu mothers prevent 
their children from smelling a lime or lemon ; 
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becanse Parikshit, the grandson of Adame, hae 


ing been forewarned that he should dio of a 
snake-bite, retreated to a barren island, hoping 
no serpent would cross the water; but one, 
having assumed the form of a very fragrant 
lemon, swam over, and, on Parikshit’s smelling 
it, bit his nose, of which he died. 

Hindus have some carious notions of natural 
repulsions or anti-aympathies (rirjfam) existing 
between certain animals: such are said to exist 
between a peacock and a chameleon, a mouse 
and a scorpion, besides others which I do not 


remember. There is also a belief that when a | 
bear sees a man it tickles him to death with- | 


out biting or violence; it is popularly believed, 
too, of bears that they gain an additional pair of 
kidneys each year of their life; and on opening 
a bear I have certainly seen appearances that 
seemed to bear out the notion. The hywna 
is also believed to beat to death, or strangle, 


with ita tail, poopla whom it seizes. A tiger's 


whiskers chopped up small are held to be a most 
potent poison: hence when one is killed the 
whiskers are often immediately singed off, to 
prevent possible mischief. 

The origin of the word ‘Fairy’ is donbtful. 
Some have plausibly derived it from the Persian 
Port (33 Pari) ; and Keightley, still more 
probably, from the Italian Fata, through 
the old French Fade, Fée, Féerie,—English 
Fay, Faéry, Fairy. Dr, Caldwell in his Com- 
parative Grammar has suggested the Tamil 
Piy— devil or goblin,’—the objects of the devil- 
worship so characteristic of Tinnevelli. The pri- 
mary meaning would be some supernatural be- 
ing, with infinite gradations betwean the beauti- 
fol creations of Persian and European fanoy 
and the ugly malignant demons worshipped by 
South Indian Shanirs. Mr. Fergusson (Treeand 
Serpent Worship, p. 79) thinks that “all dwaris 
and magiciana—all the Fairy Mythology of 
Fast and West—belong to the Turanian races, 
which underlie the Aryan moces, and crop up 
at times through them, bat are really antagon- 
istic to the genius of the latter.” Consideriug 
how intimately the Fairy ayer, is blended 


Bhi) bapa dhpenbcoc spele uag hath ; t but life, 





with the popular beliefs and romance systema 
of most of the European nations which are held 
to be of Aryan descent, the position that such 
mythology is alien to genius seems 
debatable, If it were specially characteristic 
of s Turanian mice, we onght to find it well 
developed amongst the Drividian peoples, who 
are typically Turanian; bot—which discredits 
the Tam! origin of ‘fairy'—I have never been 


able to find that those peoples know of any di- 


minutive beings corresponding to the Elves 
and Fairies of English and Irish legends, the 
little underground people, the Duergar§ or 
Dwarfs acne, Fe ott Bike 
people, and Elves ofGermany. In the Madras 
districts, thongh green gircles are not uncom- 
mon on grass after rain, no little beings dunce 
round them by moonlight or creep into flower- 
cups; no Trolls or Dwarfs haunt rocks and 
cavesand have wondrous places within the hills: 
trees are frequented by hideous Bh 4 tas,—not, 








asin Denmark, by delicate Elves. Sometimes I 
have thonght I had fallen upon a trace. The 


Piéndu kalia or kistvaena are in many places 
believed to have been built by 2 dwarf race a 
cobit high, who could nevertheless lift the huge 
stones with facility. I have heard, too, ofa large 
moan near Chingalpat, not far from 
Madras, surrounded by kistvaens, and inhabited 
by a bearded race of Pandayar three feet 
high, ruled by a king who lives in the top of 
the mound ; this seems very like a Norwegian 
folk-story of the hill-dwarts. Siva, appa- 
rently a non- -Aryan god, hua a train of dwarfs, 
amongst them the three-legged Bhringi who 
dances. nimbly; and Vishnu once appeared 
asadwarf,Vaimana. Dwarls are sculptured 
profusely on Saiva, Vaishnava, and Jaina tem- 
ples. Tho great Muni of thesonth, A gasty a, 
seems also to have been a dwarf, and dweli on a 
mountain. Some think him to have been the 
prototype of Tom Thomb, Jack the Ginnt-killer, 
and Hop-o'-my-Thomb. Still I could not find 
any organized popular belief in races and oom- 

muinities of beings resembling the European. 


Such, however, may eres primitive forest 


also in Dorga, an aboriginal deity, and i pe one ome 
niisttees of mochtatmbain Lisl neon sagt ige Pin 
to the Duergar re may be the Ya! Peta tke 
shore the wanders of hidden 5 Doe ne errrmnte of 
EKutera, tho god of pches Het gw natn in peal cif! 
TRUPSUTeE,, 


himerlf, of deformed and dwarf-like appearance, 
ae pnd the maker of self-moring chanots, as the Doergar 
were of wooderlal things and 


weapon. 
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field; and it would be particularly interesting 
to ascertain whether cognate legends are current 
amongst the nations beyond India, Kabul, Af- 
It ia necessary to distinguish between the 

little beings of the popular creeds—the cunning 
Duergar and night-tripping El ves or popu- 
lor Fairies, and the Fays and Fairies of 
romance, the full-sized fairy knights and ladies of 
Middle-Age romance and the “ Faérie Queene," 
such as were in Milton's mind when he wrote 

“ Of Patry damsela met in forests wide 

By knights of Logres or of Lyones, 
Lancelot, or Pelleas, or Pellinore,” 
are utterly different in appearance and attri- 
bates to the pygmy 
“ Faery clvea 
Whose midnight revels by a forest side 
Or fountain some belated peasant sees.” 
This confusion is chiefly owing to Shakspere, 

since whose time the name and attributes of 
the real Fays and Fairies of romance have been 
transferred to the still more pocticul and ex- 


quisite little beings of village popular imagina-— 


tion. But the fairy ladies of the romances 
of chivalry—of *Haon de Bordeaux, ‘ Perce- 
forest,’ and ‘ Parthenopex'— approach much 


arer the lovely Peris of Persian story and the allowing 
sear rte Tenn WeAtes of the Acabian Tales. and, | surprised by the strolling cowherd era they have 


amiable Jinni ladies of the Arabian Tales; and, 
allowing for diffe.wnee of acene and associations, 
the Apsaras of Sanskrit mythology seem to be 
of the same lineage, and so do the Vanachiris 
or foreat-nymphs, and Khanadachirns of the 
Mahabhérata. 

Still more nearly allied must be the beings 
described in the following extract from an 


& Madras newspaper of the present year by a 
native contributor :— 

“The spirits of: the air are so namorous and of 
such different classes, that I cannot expect, in the 
compass of a single article, to treat of them with 
anything like fulness. Foremost in their aérial 
rankx, and somewhat detached from all the reat, 
stand those good-natured celestial vestals which 
frequent cool shades and limpid streams, which 
while away the live-long night in innocent frolic 
and joyous dance, doing no ill to man or benat. 
To help the sick, to succour women in travail, to 
gaide the benighted traveller who has lost his 


way, to shower blessings and flowers alike on | 
7 {| See Dr. Leitner’s paper on Dard Legendas and Boliefs, Ind. Ant. vol. I. pp GR 


tribes of Gonds, Kilha, ke. wouia be no unlikely | 


| a3 he prayed for. 





happily married couples,—in fact, to do anything 
that is good or graceful,—is the delightsome voca- 
tion of the village kannimdr or virging, as they 
are felicitously styled in ordinary country par- 


lance, With the blooming grace of perpetual maid- 


enhood, they are patrons of the village lassie af- 
flicted with the ‘tender passion,’ and watch with 
a motherly interest the progress of steadfast hon- 
oorable loves; while, on the other hand, there is 
nothing which they hate so intensely with their 
righteous hatred as the violation of matrimonial 


vows or the infringement of maidenly honour. 
| Rade stataes of pottera’ work representing these 


fair champions of virtue and youthfal rewardera 
of conjugal fidelity may be seen invariably under 
some pleasant shade Sy the side of a rippling 
rivulet, of the placid surface of the village tank. 
When the sun is at its greatest height, and man 
and beast seck some friendly shelter to indalge 


in their middsy siesta, languid and enervated by 


the burning hest, these fair celestinls, sereened 
from profane mortal sight, quietly perform their 
ublutions in the tank.or brook close by, divesting 
themselves of their flowing ethereal robes. Their 
appcarance to mortals in bodily form always por- 
tends something extremely good or evil; but as 
they are naturally inclined to acta of kindnes: 

and mercy, such interviews prove, in the majority 
of cases, harbingers of prosperity and conjugal 
felicity. Instances are not wanting of these sylvan 
bowuties, through forgetfulness to bind the wood 
with their magic spell, allowing themselves to be 








risen from their midday bath. Every year, as 
the hushandman sows his grain after the precursors 
showers of the rainy season, he vowa to set apart 
so moch akalam (twelve werkals) naa a thank- 
offering if the out-turn should prove as abundant 
Trus to w farthing, the sale- 
proceeds of the virgins’ share is religiously laid 


by, to be made use of a month or two after the har- 
account of Indian villoge superstition printed in 


veat, when the ryot, now at leisure, thinks of re- 
deeming his vow at the shrine of the celestial fair 


one. At the appointed time, generally at night, 
the whole village wends in solemn procession to 


the eacred grove, with bannera flying and drams 


beating, and with all the paraphernalia of Eastern 
worship. Rice is boiled, sheep are alain, amateur 
theatricals improvised, and the light hearts of the 
multitude rendered still lighter by potions of 


arrak, the country-prepared and country-bettled 


brandy, the ‘black house’ as it is fondly termed 
by these rustic votaries of Bacchus.” 

Nothing else so poetical exists in Hinda 
folk-lore, I was never so fortunate as to hear 
anything of the belief and beings so pleasingly 
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described. The contributor does not mention 
what region he writes of, but the name kannimédr 
indicates a Tami] district; neither docs he say 
ae of their size, but they would appear to 
bo of ordinary human statore. They are seen 
in the daytime, and, like the nymphs of Greece, 
Jove streams and baths, but, like the nymphs 


and the fairies, may not be rashly looked upon. | 


Very notable, too, is their beneficent disposition, 
so different to that of the demonsand Bh fitas, 


who absorb so large a = bos Morr oF Inciteevilage® 
and Turanian attri. | 


biped In them Ar 





would seem rather assignable to the poetic in- 
stincts latent in all races that have risen above 
mere savagery, and to ce he aA vce 
natural or extraordinary appearances i 
kennimdr seem much to resemble the Fairy 
eit of romance, and further accounts of 
o would be very acceptable, especially if 
tho i ingenious contributor or others could col- 
lect and give some of the stories and instances 
alluded to, taken down from actual recital of 
the villagers: such stories would’ we the best 
information, and most interesting to mytholo- 
pists. 





KARHADA REAHMANS. 

Mr. Nairne, at page 135 of his book The Kohan, 
atates that the Raja pur Taluka is the native dis- 
trict of the Rarhfida Brahmans. It may be so 
with regard tothe Ratnagiri Zilld, bat the real 
district from which these Brihmans, scattered over 
different parta of India, originally came is differ- 
wnt. The Sahyddri Khenda of the Shanda Purdna 
supplies very clear information on this point. It 
states that the countrynamed Kar ash t ra (#nT¢) 
was the original place of residence of this section 
of Brihmans, This country, the Purdea says, 
extended forty ior between the VeddAvati (moat 
probably the Varn river) on the sooth, and the 
Koyond& on the north. It appears that the 
country was known under the name of its chicf 
town, which is the present Karhad, at the june- 


tion of the Royandé with the Krishna in the 


Satadré district. This account makes it clear 
that the name Karhiids applied to a division of 


Brahmans is derived from the name of their origi- | 


nal country, in the same manner as the names 
Dedastha and Konkanastha are dorived 


from the countries of Deda or Mahirishtra and | 
) PanchaGauda, 


Konkan. 
Saicnisuna Sista: Taneran. 


(jucrian, 





I. is Thikor a pure Sanskrit, ie. Vedio word P 


2. It has been eaid that this is a Kolarian, and 
not a Sanskrit term. Is this assertion capable of 
proof P 

3. At present it ie used in two principal 
senses :—lst, an idol; 2nd, a lord or landholder. 
Which of thess two is probably the primary mean- 
ing of the word ? 
rm A cl orl loaned was the ancient explanation 


are taistes er that. “nthe garam 
al ouch no man their work must 





Any information whatever respecting these ques- 
tions will be most thankfully received, and the 
more 89 25 we want bo adopt one and the proper 
title for the Supreme Being in our several Missions. 

At present three words are used by the Sanzil 
missionaries when speaking of God :— 

I, Chando; 2, Thakur; 3, Parmedvara. 

F. T. Core. 

Taljhari, near Rdjmahdl, November 2rd, 1875, 





GAUDIYA DESA OF THE ANCIENTS. 

Tt is generally supposed nowadays that Ga - 
diya Deéo waa the smo as Bengal, becouse 
Gauada was the ancient capital of this province. 
But the ancient name of Bengal was Banga, 
and not Gauds, aa the following dloka from the 
Skdadea Purdna will clearly show :-— 

ACSA: BIHTP SAT pchpabbobabel 
a dig wa =a Pave acaa 

It is therefore evident from she a Las ace 
counta that the place which went by the name of 
Gauda is not Bongal, but o country north of the 
Vindhya hills, and the people thereof were called 





Berhampur, 26th Novenvber 1875, 





MALABAR CHRISTIANS. 
To the Editor of the Indian Antiquary. 
Sr,—Mr. Collins has aguin (vol. IV. p. 306) re- 
turned to the disensaion of some mcttera which he 
connects with the so-called Syrians of the Malabar 


Coast. The real point at issue is the credibility or 


not of the legend which makes tho Apostle St, 

Thomas visit India, which is understood to mean 
The MahAbhirats relate that the RAjs Yaylti, while 

ihe o Freda grin * ber nymphs, while tbe Dust 


| so good came of it. 
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the Malabar Coast. Mr. Collins first snuepéea 4 fei aS 


credible and trustworthy; he now says: “My 
object is not primarily to contend that St. Thomas 


came to India—though I have something more | 


ta miy about that too—but that the early” 
[? earliest) Christian sects” [I suppose“ in India” 
is to be supplied] “were orthodox, and not 
Gnostic or Manichmans,” &c, Mr, Collina’a “ aome- 
thing more” is an sasertion that it is quite pos- 
sible that an Apostle with “the gifs of tongnes” 
could have gone to India, and he quotes sev- 
eral passages (already well known) to show that 


there were Christiana in India in the fourth | 


century and afterwards. Iam not prepared to 
discuss what the Apostles might have dono; I 
only ask for evidence aa to what they did. Still 


lesa can I enter upon a question of the orthodoxy | 


of sects that may have existed in India, but of the 
existence of whom Mr, Collins doas not appear to 
me to giveany proof: for 1 can hardly accept as 
such their discovery in the eighth eontury in con- 
Sequence of adream, whatever opinion I might wish 
to bave of Mr. Collins's translation from a Mala- 


bar-Syrian fable. Hoe does notappear to see that the — 


existence in Malabar of Christians (whom Cosmas 

recognized as auch) in the sixth century proves 
nothing as regards the first, second, or third cen- 
tury. Again he anys: Dr, Burnell revives an ob- 
jection which has been used only too recklessly by 
Dr. Barton amongst others. .... that India was 
in the early centuries a.p, the name of nearly the 
whole East, including China. ... According to this 
argument, Megasthenes, for instance, though he 
called his book Indica, may have visited Puh-chao. 


‘The samo argument may be used as succesafully | 


against Al Nadim’s account,” dc. 

Now if there is any recklessness it is surely on 
Mr. Collins's part who has managed to compare 
the meaning of a Gretk name of the fourth 


eontury B.c. with the same name os teed 500 or | 


G0 years later by Romans, Greeks, and Syrians, 
us if geographical discovery had made no pro- 
gress during this period. If Mr. Collins will 


look at the beginning of Lasson's Indische Alter- | 


thomakunde he will find the origin of the name 
India, and if he will look out the word in » Latin 
Dictionary with references he will see how with 
the progress of discovery the meaning changed, 
and Low far he ia inthe wrong. Ifthis will not do, 
I can only refer him to any history of geographical 
discovery (e.g. the Abbe Vivien de St. Martin's); 
and, as regards the use of the term ‘India’ at dif- 
ferent periods, to pp. 314, 416, and 417 ff. of vol. 
IL. of the second {ric of Col. Yule’s magrni- 








(Jayvany, is be 








Avent Marco Polo, ‘Nor is there any ambiguity 
about the Arab term Hind—it means South 
India, 

Mr. Collins says: “The epithet Manichman. . 

. was aterm that had got to be used. indiscri- 
minately for any Christians who were not at the 
fect of the great Bishop of Rome.” All T can say 
is that I should like to see it proved that Muham. 
madan Arabs of the ninth cemtury did so, or 
indeed that thore is any foundation for the asser- 
tion that this was the case in Ewrope. 

Mr, Collins still adheres to the assertion that 
Pahlavi is on Aramaic - ‘and was used at 
Edessa. About one word in three in Pahlavi is 


|~6(Chaldmwan, and there is no evidence that it was 


the langasge of Edessa. 

Passing over minor matters, I shall only refer 
to Mr. Collins's note on page 314. He says: “If 
the nme Mi nigrimam be spelt moro correctly 
with the dental than the cerebral » (Dr. Burnell 
spells it with the latter), then in the purest and 
most primitive Tami] it would desoribe o village 
coded aa a froe gift by royalty,” 4&0. Now Mr. Col- 
ling should first have ascertained that the Syrian 
grants have the word Manik kirimam (i.e. 
Manigrimam) os plainly written as possible, and 
more than once, and that there can be no donlt 


about the word. Secondly he should keow that 


there ia no such word as Ménigrdmam in Tami] 
of any period; + there ia a Sanskrit-Tami] word 
mdniyam (sbridged from the Sanskrit phrase, 
commonin the later South Indian grantsea—Sar- 
vamdeya, which means free of all taxes), but sidwi 
is not to be foond, 

As regards Mr. Whitehouse's Manigramakar, I 
cannot find the slightest proof given by him (or 
even a hint of his authority) for the extrnordinary 
statements he makes. Anyhow, they have nothing 
to do with the present matter. 

A. Bowen, 

Tanjore, 19th October 1875. 





¥YUNERAL CEREMONY AT BOMBAY. 
To the Editor of the“ Indian Antiquary.” 
Sin,—When I commenced travelling in India, 
T was prepared to expect much perplexing variety 
in the religious and social nsages of the different 
castes, but the actual reality far outdoes my an- 
query is that it enables scholars and antiquarians 
living in different parts of India to exchange 
ideas with each other, and to profit by each 
other's it's knowledge and experiences, 


I hore printed, he may eve that the gromter part ia Por~ 
wt How cao Me. Collins suppose that grime is a Tamil 





in connate eet =) 





calle? pinday: Epriga of the fulyi-plant and 
Fresh leaves of the befel, with o fow flowers, wero 
insérted in each ball, and a coloured cotten cord 
loosely suspended between them, Next, one of the 
relations covered the five pindas with the red 
powder oalled guid? Then flvo flat wheaten 


cakes wern placed on the plantain-leaf inside the — 


circle of the five pindas, and boiled rice was piled 
up on the cakes, sarmonnted by a small piece of 
ghee mixed with brown sugar. Tho ceremony 
being ao far completed, the deceased tnan’s nephew, 


or sister's #on, took an earthenware vase. filled | 


it with water and held it on hia right shoulder. 
Starting from the north side, ho commenced cir- 
cumambuluting the five pindas and the five 
wheaten cakes, with bis left shoulder wwards 
thom, while ono of tho relatives with a sharp 
stone made a hole in the jar, whence the water 
spouted out in a stroam ad he walked round. On 
completing the firat round and coming back to the 
north, a second incision waa made with tho samo 
stona, whence = second stream poured ont simul- 
taneously with the first. At the ond of the fifth 
to spout out from five holes round the five piydes, 
the earthenware vase wos dashed to the ground 
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=| pid se cacti ala ais Gils Salinuitsg Wale eel 
over the ashes. Next, one of the relatives took a 


small metal vessel containing milk, and, with» 
hetol-leaf for a ladle, sprinkled sone drops over 
the rice piled on the wheaten cakes. After which, 
taking some water from a small lott—or rather 
muking another relative pour itinto his hand—he 
first sprinkled it in a citele roand the pindar and 


then over the cakes. Finally, bending down and 
| Paising his hands to his head, he performed a sort 


of piijd to the pings, This was repeated by all 
completion 


| twenty-four men in turn. After the 
of tho ceremony, the balls aud cakes were lef to 
| be eaten by crows. 


Will you permit me to ask whether similar 
funcral ritea havo been witnessed by any of your 
correspondents? The men were enid to have 





s | come from some neighbouring Maritht district. 
| To what caste do these usages belong ? and why 


should there be five pinday and Give flat cakes ? 


Moye Witaus, 
Boden Professor of Sanakrit. 
Belvedere, Caleudta, Dee, 26, 187. 
Nore 0% ‘Tit ABOVE. 


elrersasoed o rabaemiwct stems Saieios 


| by Ghitis: it is not quite in accordance with 


cither the Briloman or Maritht customs. The 


| water-jar iz carried round the pyre by the nearest 


relative or heir, and the holes made by the re- 
peter of the mantras with a stone—tho delimd— 
picked up where the texly is nested, halfway be- 
trocn thedereased's houseand the burning-ground. 
The pisilos oro nt first four—for the deceased, and 
the pifrle of father, grandfather, and great-grand- 
father ; they are then mado into # single mass, 
os the deceased hos joined the pifriz. Thisis then 
divided inte three—for the decense] on the father 
of the performer, and his grandfather and great. 
grandfather; but additional pinday are sometimes 
niled for cura, anecles, &6,— Bp. 


the reeulia of the arch forScnebril MSS. inKobnlr. 
Baba Nildmbar, Chief Justice to HH. the Ma- 


exist in Kaémir, which waa forwarded to me uy 
Major Honderson. T at once wont over it with the 
compiler, and eelected some seventy works for 
copying. As the samme time the principal Pamits of 
‘came to visit me, by order of the Mahii- 

rajn, and brought me the liste of their books. 
Aw ut firat itecemed doubtful whetherT shouldbe 
able to sequirean old MS. of the Rdjctarangiaf.and 
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as I knew that it would not be of much use to get | 


afresh Devanigari transcript made, I borrowed an 
excellent annotated old copy of the work, which 
had been transcribed by one Ganakik Pandit from 
the codex archetypus belonging to Kegayrim Pan- 
dit, and began to collate it with the printed edition. 
This work of collation occupied me for four to five 
hours a day until September 2th, when the 8,000 
dinkas were finished. Several particularly impor- 
tant passages were also collated with Kesavriim's 
copy. I found that the published editions contain a 
very large number of mistakes, most of which 
seriously affect the meaning of the text, the form 
of the names, &c. To give one fxample only, the 
name of the oldest Kadmirion dynasty is not, as 
usually read, Gonarda, but Gonanda. 

In order to clear up the numerous geographical 


and other questions connected with the Rdjataran- | 


gint, I had frequent meetings with some of the 
Paniita best acquainted with the antiquities of 
Kadmir, and I made several excursions to ancient 
sites in the western half of the Valley. These in- 
quiries resulted in the identification ofa consider. 
able number of the sacred and historical 7 
mentioned in the Kdjafarangintf, e.g. of the P rad- 
yumnapitha with the Hariparvat or Siriki- 

ri Of the Mahipadma with 
the Wollur lake, of Jayavans with the village 
of Zevan, of Shadarhadvana with the village 
of Harvan, of Jaylipida'’s Dvdravati with the 





village of Buhirkat near Sumbal,* of Chakra-— 


dbara with the Chakdhar hill or mound, &. 
They also led to the discovery of the real nature 
of the Kaémirian ers which has been used by 
Kalhana in the last three books of his chronicle, 
and is still in use among the Brihmans of Kadmir. 
Its true name, derived from the supposed geou- 
lar procession of Uren major, is the era of the 
Saptarshis. It began on Chaitra Sudi lst of the 
“ith year of the Kaliyuga, or March-April 3076 
Bc. In using it the Kadmirians ugually leave 
out the bov rods, though there are instances jin 
which they have been added. Tho year 24, stated 
by Kalhaga to be equal to Saka 1070, is really the 


year 4224¢ of the Saptarshiera. With this key it | 


will become possible to fix the chronology of the 


Very soon after the beginning of my search, 
re Aaa zu ancient MSS. were offered to me 





tT + 784 1070 = 4n04. 
‘dina cs Weis ted tec ece eel aod Sira- 


or taped iy me Gea Cami 
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more than forty of which are written on hirch 
bark. As I also increased the number of MSS, 
to be copied to more than one hundred, the total 
of books which I finally took with me from Kaé- 
mir is considerably over 270. 

All the old MS3., with two or three exceptions 
only, are written in SdradA t characters, Thia 
alphabet, and not the Devanigari, is commonly 
used in Kaémir, and must be of great antiquity, as 
it Occurs also on the coins of the %h centary.§ 
Like all Indian alphabets, it hus been derived 
from the old Pali alphabet of the Asoka inscrip- 
tions. It preserves, howe ‘er, more ancient forme 
than any other modern alphabet which I have seen. 


MSS, written in Sardi cho acters are mostly 
| pretty correct. But nearly all ol Kaémirian MSS. 


ore moro or less mutilated. Very frequently the 
end and the beginning are missing, or at least 
single lines, words, or letters. The cause of this 
state of things is chiefly that the birch bark, which 
before Akbar's time was the only material used 


for writing on, is exceedingly fragile. As soon 
aa birch-bork MSS. reach any considerable age 


places | or are used frequently, they begin to split and 


bo bear in all directions, end the, surface of the 
pages begins to alongh. Of course letters, words, 


and even whole lines are lost or become illegible, 


The destruction of the first and last pages is 
owing to the custom of having the MSS. bound 
in rougu country leather, without inserting blank 
leaves for protection. 

Modern MSS. are mostly complete, but in many 
cases, where few copies only of a book oxisted, 
it is very probable that the lacunm have been 
filled up at random. One Pandit confessed to me 
that he had restored more than twenty-four pages 
ofthe Vishnudhermottara, Another Pandit asked 
me if the copies to be proparet for myself were 
to be made complete or not, Ido not believe, -how- 
ever, that this course hag been adopted for those 
works which are to be found im a great number 
of copies. There it is likely, and I have heard it 
asserted as a fact, that complete copies are obtain- 
ed by comparing a number of mutilated MSS. 

As to the contents of the acquired books, Postry, 
Pootics, Grammar, and Saiva F are best 
represented, ss these subjecta have been aince 
time immemorial the specialities of the Kaé- 
mirians. Bot there are also curious and rare 
works from all branches of Hinds learning. 

In Poetry the historical works take the first 
place. I am happy to state that I have beon able 
to secure @ complete set of the four known Rdja- 
a A Sarit Soe a ee ai ire a 
ditsharial may be translated by ‘characters sucred to Sa- 
rasvntl.’ Similarly Kairie is somtimes called 8 dradé- 
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taranginis, wetibed in the Strada character, and 
about fifty to sixty years old. As already stated, 
the present editions are not trustworthy,—least so 
in the 7th and 8th books,— because they have been 
based on Devanigari MSS. I om confident that 


with the help of my collationand of the new SiiradAé | 


MS. it will be possible to produce a readable and 
reliable text. There are also two works of the 
late Sihibrim Pandit, both entitled Rdjatarangi- 
Kalhana’s chronicle, and o third bearing the same 
tithe, which treats Jonarija's Toranginf in detail. 
A collection of MuAdfmyas describing many 
famous Kasmir Mrfhas will further assist in clu- 
cidating the Rujatarangint. the sources 
from which Kalhana compiled dis work, [ have 
obtained the Nilamatspurdna in five copies, four 


written in Sirad& characters, and one in Devani. 


gari. Jost before I left Kaémir three copies of 
Kshemendra's Hdjdeali, a work which Kalhans 
criticizes very sharply, were discovered. Two of 
on their way to Labor. I think there is still a 
hope that some more of the old chronicles will 
tarn up. One Pandit certainly assured me that 
he had news of the existence of Sankuka’s Bhuva- 
volumes are in the hands of Brahmans, who, them- 
eestora, The learned Pandits find it hard to make 
such men give up their books, but in course of time 
they will no doubt succeed in extracting all that 
is valuable, since they have become fully alive to 
the importance of searching the ‘ gartas," 

Of other historical books I have acquired three 
copies of Bina's Harehacherifa and an imperfect 
copy of its commentary, the Samkela. The latter 
is, however, not of much use, oa its compiler, 

knew little of Sanskrit and leas of 
history. Thore iz, finally, a curious work on the 
history of the great Chahuvina prince Prith- 


virdja, entitled Prithvindjavijayo, with o com-— 


mentary by Jonordja, the author of the second 
Rdjatarangiat. The MS. is a very old and very 
dilapidated birch-bark volume, and in so bad a con- 
dition that I fear it will not be possible to decipher 





the whole of its contents. It contains portions of 


the twelve Sargas. The name of its author ts not 
given in the colophons of the Sargus, but it would 
seom that the work belongs, like the Harsha- 
charita, the Ganlavadha (of Vikpati), and the 
Vikramdakakdeya, to a protégé of the hero. It 
will be interesting to compare its contents with 
Chand Barddi’s great Hindi Risto. 

Besides these historical works there aro eight 
larger new Kiivyas -— 


9, The Dadtoatdracharita of Kshemendm, 

3. The Rimtyanamanjart of Kshemendra, 

4. The Samnyemdtritd of Kahemendra, 

5. The Srtkanthacharita of Mankha, ' 

6. Tho Raraudrjuntya ? (incomplote), 

7. The Stufikuswmdnjall, 

8. The Horachavritachinfdmani, 
and some smaller productions, The oldest of 
these poems is the first, which dates from the be- 
ginning of the {th century; next come the works 
of Kshemendra, who wrote in the first half of 
the 1th; and last Mankha’s, who flourished in 
the beginning of the 12th century. 

Baba Nilimbar has already forwarded copies of 
the Haravijaya to Pandit lévarachandra Vidyasi- 
garain Caleatta, and an «dition of the book may be 
expected. In order to make the collection ns useful 
as possible, [have secured for noarly all these 
poems both Devanigari and Sdradi copies, and, in 


‘the case of Nos. 1, 2, 5, 6, and 7, commentaries. 


Among the known bat rare poetical works 


ore copiea of KEshemendra's Bhordfameanjer? and 


of the Yudhishthiravijaya, whose suthor the 
Kaémirian MSS. statetobe Visudeara. There 
is also a Commentary on the latter work. An old 
copy of Bilbana’s Panchsikd definitively settles the 
question as to the authorship of the little poem, and 
explains the origin of the literary anecdotes cur- 
rent regirding it, S¢veral ancient birch-bark MSS. 
of Somadera’s Kathlsariledgara—which the Kad4- 
mirians usually call Vrilatkathd—will, I trust, 
enable us to correct the errors of the Dovandzari 
MSS. on which the published odition is based. 

A large Subhdghitedealf, or collection of elegant 
extracts, by Srfvara, the anthor of the third 
Rajafarangixf (second half of the 15th century), it 
important for the literary history of Kasmir, 

In Poeties or Alarnkira there are, besiles the 
well-known Kdeyaprak ifa—of which, however, the 
Kadémirian MSS. differ from those used in Hin- 
dustin—and its commontary the dnewdi— 

lL. The Alawtdrasareass, see Oxf. Cal. p. 210, 

L's The conecgeepieshnapler soo rhiel., 

‘. The Diveanydtochesna of Abhinsbagapts with 

the Uiklyote, 

5. The Alawdatrasekhara, 

6, Tha Alasdairaratacdhara, 

7. The Chandriloka of Jayadova, with a com- 

mentary, 

8, Tho Kvoydlanduira, attributed to Rudrata, 

0 The Ab idhderittimdtrited of Mukula, 
and a few minor works. 

Lf No. 8 really belonged toR udrat u—astate- 
ment which I very much doubt—it would he the 
oldest work in the collection, For Rudrvta or Ku: 
drabhatta, like Udbhata, was ono of the Pandirs 
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of Jay&pida; next in age como Ratodkars | 
and Mukula, which latter was the son of the | 


famous Saiva philosopher Kalla¢« ond lived 
under Avantivarman (ith cont, Raj. y, 66). 
For Grammar I hare obtained the Paribhdehds, 
attributed to Vy adi and to Chandra, ands 
emall fragment of Chandra’s grammar treating of 
theletters. The first work has algo a commentary. 
Vydiiand Chandra are two of the old cTuMmmarons, 
andthe recovery of smal] portions even of their writ- 
ings would be of great importance for the history 
of grammar, But I am not as yet prepared to 
decide on the genuineness of my anyuisitions. 
Three incomplete Siradi paper MSS. of Patan- 
jali's Mahdbhdahya have been bought, and just at 
the time of my departure o slightly matilated 
birch-bark MS. of the same work turned up, which 
the ignorant owner and his friends lad wor- 
shipped aga MS. of the Kathdearitedgara, This MS. 
also will evontually bo added to the collegtion. Dr. 
Kielhorn considers it a matter of great importance 
to have genuine Kaémirian copies of the Muhd- 





Lhdahya, in order to decide the question if the work | 


has been really rocast by the Kadmirian Pandits, 


as has been alleged on the strength of statements | 
made in the Rdjataranging. Itis to be hoped that | 


these MSS. will eget to settle the question. 

A small 7 rtion ofa MS. of Kaivata's Pradfpa, 
Panini’s system, I may montion Bhartrihari's Fak. 
ytpadiya; an excellent birch-bark MS. of the 
Ketikderitti ; copies of portions of Sthatvira Jihen- 
drbaddhi's Nydec—Jinendrabuddhi was an in- 
habitant of Birmdis or Virdhamila; of Kshira's 
Dhdtutarangiat ; of the same author's Avyayarritfi ; 
of Harshadeva's and on anonymous Lisgdaudd- 
aunavrilti; of Minikyadeva’s Unddivritti, called 
the Dasapdef ; and of the Rapdvatdra, A-complete 
bireb-bark MLS. of the Nyasa has beon 

The grammar now chiefly studied in Kaimte 
is, however, not Panini's, but the Kaldpa or Kifan- 
fra. Koimir furnishes, therefore, a namber of 
commentaries on the Adfoufra, which have been 
compiled by Kasmirian Pastite, and are rarely 
fever met with out of the Vulley. The works 
falling under this head, which T have secured, are: 

L. Laghugritti, by Chhuchhukabhatta, 

9, Kifantrakauuudl, 

4. Bilabothini, 

4. Bdlabodhintaydea, 

5. Sishyahitdnydea. 

The number of MSS. containing meres on Saive 
philosophy and the rites of the Saivas amounts 
to more than forty. pupeeaberesnect ay 
Spandasilras, with a variety of comment: 
the hoge works of Abhinaragupts na aes 





rija, Sinaloa the Tandrdlokea.-with ite: Hkd and the 
Pratyabhijideimarting, 
The oldest Ssiva suthoreare Vaan gupta,who- 


| is said to have received the Spandustiras from 
and Avedh ta, who, according to Raj, 1. 11g, 


lived under Jaloka, the son of Agoka. Next 
comme Kalla ¢o(%thcentary),A bhinavagupte 
(0th century), and Kehemardija (10th an 
1th centuries). 

There ore also a few important additions ta Ve- 
Mel rgs eben rere RDN epee 
bark MS. of the Penn pepvar | ik} 





now. been. first recorered. The more important 
homlintire snips deen snd = 
Kathoka school," which is attributed to the Rishi 
Langikehi. It is accompanied by a 

of Duvapéile, and is universally used by the Kad 
mirian Panvlita, From this fact i would seem 
that, though the Kaémirian Brilmans 1 


call themselves OChaturvedis, ‘ stadenta of the 


four Vedas,’ and declare thet they belong to no 
particular Vedic school, they were originally. fol- 
lowera of the Kidthakaddkhd. My collection com 
tains severul Siradi copies of the Devapila, as 


| the whole back is nsunlly called, one of which 


(incomplete) is written on birch bark, 

The other Anga is the Chérdyantyd Sihehd,— 
also, so far as I know, a novelty. 

Tho Paippaitdaidkhd of the Athorvaveda. has 
been secured in # modern transcript made accord- 
ing to the old birch-bark MS. mentioned above. 
A second birch-bark MS, was not to be heard of. 

Several Prayogas or handbooks used by the 
Kaémtriah Bhaptas have also been acquired. 
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Among accibalbinies rafetvinae to other Side 
tras deserve to be mentioned a commentary on 
the Bhagavadgitd by Abbinavagupta; the Nydiya- 
tandalf ; the Nydyakalika ; two birch-bark MSS. 
of Aparirka’s commentary on Yéjilavalkyn ; Brah- 
ee ie rahe a with Varnmabbatga’s and 
Prithddaks commentaries ; aad Aodus by 
Mnshabed Ralstiedadaticckecaen 2 

T have finally to call attention to some works in 
the Kadmfri language which will havea special in- 
terest for stadents of the Indian Prakrita, The old- 
est amongat these is the ‘song of Lalld,’ Lelléedk- 
ydni. It contains stanzas on the Saiva creed, and 
in attribated tos poetess named Lalli, ‘The poom 
ig accompanied by a full Sanskrit commentary. 





Another work, the Bdadeuravadia, is ofconsider- | 


BOOK NOTICES. ol 





able extent. It was componed in the time of Zainu’l 
Abidin (1417—1467 2. p.) who, according to the 
statements of the Panidits, ounsed many Sans- 
krit ond Persian works to bo translated into Kad- 
milrt. 

I have also secured a modern poem treating of 
theloverof Ned rjunaand Hiyamai& Nag. 


firjunu, the great anake-king, who is enumerated 
among the rulers of Kadmir, and the Warbarossn 


of Kaénir—Lalitidityas, are to the present 
day the favourite heroes of the burds. 

Those acquisitions are so much more interesting 
as Kaimiri wos supposed to be destitute of au 


ancient literature, But it appears iow that it waa 


a written language quite as early as any of the 
indian Prakrits. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


Tas Tasyoue Masatwa Paworratres: the Land of tho 
‘Chola, the Raden of the South. By W. Wa, Hicanr. Madrus, 


iaqucleennrieiicwaetinieas- acai) 


but Mr. Hickey does not consider himself bound by 
wnities of place or subject, Immediately after the 
statiatios of population of the interesting tilukils of 
Kumbakonam and and Negapatam, be gives us an essay 
upon“ statue-aculptured idolatry," which is illus- 
trated by o description of the caves of Elephanta. 
These ourauthor considers to bo” probably the moat 
ancient temple raised by human ingenuity in per- 
petuation of religious truth,” “ tallying strangely 
With the symboliam of Egypt,” and connected, as 
far as we can comprehend his not very lucid argu- 
mont, with Freemasonry! The great Trimurti 


intohim “the High Altar"; and various figures | 


ta-walldl cu: Gdaptllled 4ihe “thee: Yc hin ct the 
Holy Writ,” and with Him “ described as Johorah 
by panmen of inspiration.” One group of what 
Mr. Hickey calla “soulptury” “portrays,” in his 
opinion, “the Moansio acconut of the Fall," and an- 
other suggests to his mind the Last Jadgwent. 
This farrago of nousense is os fair sample of his 
archwological attainments, In modern history, 
by dint of extracts (not always in inverted com- 
mas) from atandard awthors, he gets on rather 
better, though he will find it rather difficult to 
prove his assertion that “while the Mahirija 
Réjirim of Kolhipdr was but a collateral and ad- 
opted descendant of the great Siviji, the Princess 
of Tanjore ia hia direct lineal surviving descendant, 
and has claim not only to Tanjore, but also to 
the kingdoms of Satira and Kolbiptir, de facto de 
jure” (io)! =A elaim de facto to kingdoma two of 
which have disappeared for a generation, while the 
third is in the adverse occupation of a very lively 
and healthy young prince, is a novelty in political 
Set, Wi wih Slag eles anally ham te | 
greater part of this writer's eloquence, 





Lat Stasces Esotigtea, Mosaces xr Reuiokvave x 
Baarteimani, traduites da Sanscrit par Paul Regnaad) 
Membre de la Société Asintique, (Paria: [Ernest Le- 
rout, Editeur, 1875.) 

Thia is apparently the first of a series of Indian 
classics for French readers. The object of the se 
Ties is sufficiently indicsted by the motto Zumant 
miAil alicwum which the translator has inscribed 
on his tith-page. As the Academy observes, 
the number of students of Sanskrit litoratare, 
considered as one of the most interesting pages 
in the intellectual history of the world, is increas. 
ing every day, and M, Paul Regnaud no doubt 
hopes to do for this class among his countrymen 


what the late Dr. Horace Hayman Wilson so suc 


cesafully accomplished for English readora, 

He seems to us to have acted wisely in select. 
ing Bhartrihari's Stansae on Love, Morality, and 
Religion aa the first volame of his series. The 
writings of thet Indmn Solomon contain many 
ahrewd reflections which are quite as applicable 


to European as to Asiatic humanity ; and, if a for- 


eigner may be permitted to make the remark, they 
retain in the prose version of M. Regnaud mach 
ef the neatness and epigrammatic point which 
characterises them in their Sanskrit dress, 

M. Regnaud is no bigoted Indianiut. His ro 
mirka on the value of Sanskrit stadies seem to ua 
to be so eminently just, that we eannot deny our- 
eelves the satisfaction of quoting them :— 

“The importance, from the point of riew of 
linguistio science, of philosophy, and even of 
history in its inorganic state, of the great Indian 
literary monuments, especially of those of the 
Vedic period, ia no longer doubted by scholars; 
bot though when regarded in this light they 
rival the most precious records which classical 
peg ere regard to their literary value. 
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There can be no doubt that in this respect they | “A Protestant pastor, by name Abraham Roger, 


cannot be compared with the masterpieces of 
Greeco and Kome. Not only ia it true that the 
special character of Indinn civilization ig op- 
posed tothe development of eloquence and history, 
whether of the picturesque or philosophic type; 
not only is it the case that no Demosthenes, 
Thucydides, Cicero, Livy, or Tacitus has orisen 
on the banke of the Ganges; but even in those 
provinees of literature which have been enltivated 
equally in the East and West the advantage has 
always remained on the side of the Western no- 
tions, and Valmiki is as clearly inforior to 


HomernsKalidSsaato Virgil. In spite of | 


all this I cannot help boldly declaring my opinion 
(as a detailed discussion of the point would take 
up too much time) that the classical San. kit 
literature deserves the careful study of Europeans 
more than any other that the East has produced, 
Sanskrit literature ia rich, varied, and original; 
it ia the expression of the intellectual life of a 
people of the same origin as the natives of Europe; 
it embraces in its development a long course 
of centuries, and it reveals to us a form of homan 
civilization which otherwise would be mnknown to 
ua, I may add that besides these various chorac- 
teristica, which cannot but make the Sanskrit 
classics interesting to whnt it is the fashion to 
eall the general public, they have sufficient ele- 
gances—I might even say beauties—to please the 
taste of dilettanti, sufficient striking peculiarities 
and unsolved problems to stimulate the sppetite 
of the curious, and sufficient resemblances or con- 
trasta to Western literature to oceupy critics, 
I purposely put out of sight serends, philosophers, 


and professed literary students, to whem all the | 


products of the human intellect are in themselves 
interesting and instructive,” 

This sober estimate of the literary value of 
Sanskrit compositions scoms to us more caleulated 
to pnt Sanskrit studies upon their true footing 
than all the hysterical rhapsodies of profrssed 
Indianists. At the same time there can be no 
donbt that M. Regnand would byno mean sym- 
pathize with the “studied neglect” whieh it is 
now fashionable for Englishmen to exhibit with 
regurd to the sacred language of the majority of 
the inhnbitanta of India, 

Equal good sense characterizes M. Regnand's 
remarks with regard to the date of Bhartri. 
hari, There can be nodoubt that many of the 
ftanzas must be subsequent to the grent deve- 


lopment of modern Vedantism in the times of | 
SankaraAchdrya OF course they may be 


interpolations. 
We learn from M. Regnand an interesting fact 
with regard to our poet :-— 


4 





| who camo to India in 1640, brought back the ma- 


terials of a work which he published in 1651, 
under the title of A History of the Religion of 
the Brdimans, and in which were contained two 
hundred proverbs of the ange Bhartrihari, trans- 
lated into Dutch from the version of the Brihman 


| Pudmaniba, These were the stanzas on Mili, 


which Roger translated “The Reasonable Con- 
doot of Men,” and those on Vairdgya, which he 
rendered by “ The Road which leads to Heaven.” 
The Brihman Padmaniba was prevented hy o 
fceling of delicacy from explaining the Sringdra- 
Satakam to Roger. The pastor's work was sabe 
exyuently translated into French under the title 
of Thedtre de Uidolatric, om la porte ouverte pour 
parcenir d la comnaiseance du Paganisme caché, 
&c. Amsterdam, 1670," 
M. Regnand disclaims any intention of sacrific- 
ing exactness to elegance. As far as we have ex- 
ainined his translation it seums to ua particularly 
fuithfal,ond we have no doubt that it will be of great 
use tothe student. He does not appear to have seen: 





. He tells 
us in the preface that he has followed the text of 
Bobtlingk's Indieche Spriiche, the arrangement of 
Which ia altogether different. Some of the stanzas 
which appear in the Bombay edition under tho 
head of ‘Nii’ are placed under the head of 
* Z' Amour,’ and vice verad, 

In some instances M. Regnaud seems to us to 
have abandoned literal accuracy. Bhujalatd is 
Western language, but it seems to us that les figes 
ie Liane (Le Renoneement, st. 93) is an unnecessary 
concession to European prejudices, Stanza 61 of 
Le Renoncement, corresponding to 29 of Mr. K.'T. 
Telang’s edition, seams to us to be wrongly trans- 
lated. The true explanation is given by the 
Bombay editor in an extract from HAmarshi. 

Finally we think that ML Regnaud would have 
done well to imitate the Bombay editor and “the 
Brihmaa Padmaniba" jn omitting the Sringdra 
Sutalem altogether, or to have published only # 
eelection from it. Indeed there are stanmes in all 





M. Regnand’s Centuries which aro a littl offensive 
to la prruderte cmgladea. 


M. Regnand has acknowledged the principle for 
which we contend, by leaving out some ion 
able expressions; but we think the pruning-knife 
might have been applied a little more liberally. 

The next translation to be issued ix apparently 
that of the Mrichchhakatikd, the most interesting 
ofall the Sanskrit dramas to a student of social 
history,and we shall look forward with impatience 


= 
z i 


| to its publication, 
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A CHRONICLE OF TORAGAL, 
BY J. F. FLEET, Bo, €.8. 


i HAVE had by me for a considerable time the 

- paper from which the following translation 
is made; having kept it in the expectation of 
sooner or later meeting with the inscription from 
however, I have not yet succeeded, and it seems 

The original document, from which my copy 
was made, belongs to the family-records of the 
astrologers of Be] gaum, and of Munéli in 
the Parasgad Taluka of the Belgaum District. 
T believe that a branch of the same family holds 
the same office at Tora gal. 

The original record, being in the modern 
Canarese dialect, has no en interest of ite 
own. At is, therefore, InNnecMesary 


Thave not at hand the necessary books whero- 
with to suspen historical references. the 








many lig Sead onseeaaatialiec ss be weet, a: 
bably it isnot to be accepted as entirely trac and 
accurate, But papers of this kind are not often 
to be met with, and, when found, they are at least 
Translation of the Chromicle. 

Reverence to Sri-Ganééa! May there be pros- 
perity! The succession of the great astrologers 
of the Bhiradvajagétra; the details of 

After that in former times Mud gala®*- 
Narasimha and Veikatééa, who were 
the heads of the family + of astrologers of the 
village of Kanakdlaurudige on the banks 
of the Gidivari, had come to these parts, 
this district ; and, having obtained an audience 











of the universal emperor Virabukka and of 
king Jayndék hara, and having undergone 
an examination as to their knowledge, they 
obtained the office of astrologerst{ within the 
boundaries of T oragal § and the office of vil- 
lage-priests || of Belagamve. The original 
ee gpa gh of the family were :—Mudga- 
7 rh Sear Ta 5 his son, Bhiskura- 
bhatta ; Lis wit, Gévindabhatte of Holi ® ; Sri- 
dharagarma; Ganapatijdyisa; Viththalajoyisa ; 
Vriddbagaiakarabhatta, the younger brother of 
Viththalajdyisa: these two were sons of one 
husband by different wives, and, as to their 
shares, the office of the boundaries of Tora gal 
belonged to Viththalajéyiaa, and the office of 
villaye-priestt to Vriddhaéathkarabhatia; Vith- 
thalajoyies’s sons, Sankarabhatta and Nariyana- 
bhatta; Vehkatidrijiyisa of Toragal; Pornshit- 
tamabhatta; Dévanajiyisa; Banadibhatta; Tim- 
snanobbatia; Sexskarabbajta; his son, Mudibhatta; 


Hail! In the Kshaya eaviradsera, which was 
the year of the Silivihonafaka 1008, king 
Jayasékhara, who belonged to a noble 
Kshatriya family, gave to Sridharafarmi and 
Sahasrasarmi, with libations of water, the office 
of astrologers in tho boundaries of Toragal. 

After that king died, the names of the kings 
who succeeded him are:—The king V ira- 
bukka{, the universal emperor: Midhavi- 
matya-Vidyiranya was his minister ;--the years 
of king Narasioigs are 699$; the years 
of king Harihara are 560; the years of king 
Prabhudadéva sre 310); the yeara of 
king Narasifiga aro 470; the years cf king 


Viranarasiigs are 440; the years of king 
~Rimadéva ore 390;—the years of king 


Kris hnaare 340; the yoarsofking Ach pata 
are 275; the years of king Sad A Gi va aro 222; 


i Adiouk tepadie sales eotla big woth of Hacheal. 
t ane ee Tog 











: = pag gi Virabuk.- 
; i or thi les. ing Hukka, ijayanagara, 
seta hie elder beet Harihara I, whoee 


aaaane “sre file father Sat game of the Yidavalula. 2 
I have not anywhere else ne met with the name of 
Jayasék bara. ii his date is correctly given bere and 
below as Saka 1008, many kings intervened between him 
and WE ick dat tl de whose ne ete pe 

Calculated, ee from the time when 
os aout davon Blea yon It wonld socom to hare been 
drawn op in the end of the Lut century. 

) Probably we should read 510 instend of 310. 
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cannot be compared with the masterpieces of 
Greeco and Kome. Not only is it true that the 
special character of Indion civilization is op- 

posed tothe development of cloquence and history, 
whether of the picturesque or philosophic type; 
not only is it the case that no Demosthenes, 
Thucydides, Cicero, Livy, or Tacitus has arigen 
on the banks of the Ganges; but even in those 
provinces of literature which have been cultivated 
equally in the East and West tho advantage has 
always romained on the side of the Western na- 
tions, and Valmiki is as clearly inferior to 
Homeraskiailidigato Virgil. 
all this I cannot help boldly declaring my opinion 
(as a detailed discussion of the point would take 
up too much time) that the classical San krit 
literature deserves the carefol study of Europeans 
more than any other that the East has produced. 
Sanskrit literature is rich, varied, and original; 

it is the expression of the intellectual life of a 
people of the same origin as the natives of Europe ; 
it embraces in its development o long course 
of centuries, and if reveals to us 8 form of human 
civilization which otherwise would be unknown to 
us. I mayadd that besides these various charne- 
teristica, which cannot but make the Sanskrit 
classics interesting to what it is the fashion to 
call the general public, they have sufficient ele- 
gances—I might even say beautics—to please the 
taste of diletianti, snflicient striking peculiarities 
and unsolved problema to stimulate the appetite 
of the curious, and sufficient resemblances or con- 
trasts to Western literature to ocoupy critica, 
I purposely put out of sight sarenfs, philosophers, 


and professed literary students, to whom all the | 


products of the human intellect are in themselves 
interesting and instructive,” 

This sober estimate of the literary value of 
Sanskrit compositions secms to us more caleulated 
to pot Sanskrit studies upon their true footing 
than all the hysterical rhepsodies of professed 
Indianists. At the same time there can be no 
doubt that M. Regnaud would byno means sym- 
pathize with the “studied negiect” whieh it is 
now fashionable for Englishmen to exhibit with 


the inhabitants of India, 

Equal good sense characterizes M, Regnaud's 
remarks with regard to the date of Bhartri- 
hari. There can be no doubt that many of the 
ttonzas must be subsequent to the great deve- 


lopment of modern Vedantism in the times of | 


| that of the Mrichchiakatiie, the most interesting: 


ankaraAchdrya Of course thoy may be 
interpolations, 


We learn from M, Regnaud an interesting fet 
with regard to our poet :— 


There can be no doubt that in this aabneh they. | 


In spite of 
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“A Protestant piatohy by-ianieliaeaban Tiger: 
who came to India in 1640, brought back the ma- 


| terinls of a work which he published in 1661, 


under the title of A History of the Religion of 
the Brdimana, and in which were contained two 
hundred proverbs of the sage Bhartrihari, trans- 
lated into Dutch from the version of the Brihman 
Padmanibs. These were the stanzas on Yili, 
which Roger translated “The Reasonable Con- 


—dnet of Men,” and those on Vairdgya, which he 





rendered by “The Road which londs to Heaver 
The Brahman Padmanfiba was ahs as 
feeling of delicacy from explaining the Senge 
Satakam to Roger. The pastor's work was sub- 
sequently translated into French under the title 
of Thedtre de 'Idolatrie, ou la ports ouverte pour 
pareenir d la conuaizeance du Paganieme eaché, 
do. Amsterdam, 1670," 

M. Regnaud disclaims any intention of sacrific- 
ing exactness to elegance. As far as we have ex- 
amined his translation it seums to ua particularly 
fuithfol,and we have no doubt that it will be of great 
use tothe student. He does not appear to have seen 
the edition lately published in the Bombay Sans- 
krit Series by Kadindith Trimbak Telang. He tella 
us in the preface that he has followed the text of 
Bobtlingk’s Indische Spriiche, the arrangement of 
which is altogethor different. Some of the stanzas 
which | in the Bombay edition under the 


head of ‘Niti’ are placed under the head of 


‘L'Amour,’ and vice verad, 

In some instances M. Regnand seems to us to 
have abandoned literal accuracy. Bhujalatd is a 
troublesome expression to translate into any 
Western language, but it seems to us that les tiges 
de liane (Le Renoncement, st. 93) is an unnecessary 
concession to European prejudices. Stanza 61 of 
fe Renoneement, corresponding to 29 of Mr. K. T. 
Telang’s edition, seems to us to be wrongly trans- 
lated. The true picseneertameh Dimatless ope: 
Bombay editor in an extract from Rama 

Finally we think that M. Regnand wonla have 
done well to imitate the Bombay editor and “the 
Brihmaa Padmaniba” in omitting the Sringdva 
Sutakem altogether, or to have published only a 





selection from it, Indeed there are stanans in all 
regard tothe sacred language of the majority of | —_ al 


M. Regnaud’s Centrica which are a little offensive 
to In prudorie quglaise. 

M. Regnaud has acknowledged the principle for 
which we contend, by leaving out some objection- 
able expressions; but we think the iti co 
tight have been applied a little more liberally, 

The next translation to be issued is apparently 





of all the Sanskrit dramas to a «todent cal ineers 
history, and we shall look forward with impatie: 
to its publication. 
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A CHRONICLE OF TORAGAL. 
BY J. F. FLEET, Bo. €.8. 


RAVE bad by me for a considernble time the 
»- paper from which the following translation 
is made; having kept it in the expectation of 


sooner or later meeting with the inscription from _ 


which the concluding portion is taken, In this, 
however, I have not yet sucoeeded, and it seems 
useless to keep back the paper any longer with 
that object. 

The original document, from which my copy 
was made, belongs to the family-records of the 
astrologers of Be] g¢aum, and of Mundéli in 
the Parasgad Taluka of the Belgaum District. 
I believe that a branch of the same family holds 
the same office at Tora gal. 

The original record, being in the modern 
Canarese dialect, has no special interest of its 
own. It is, therefore, unnecessary to publish the 
text ; the translation alone will suffice, 

I have not at handthe: hooks wher 
with to verify the historical seal The 
chronicle, accordingly, must be taken for what it 








may be foundon examination to be worth, Pro- | 


bably it is not to be accepted as entirely trae and 
accurate. Hut papers of this kind are not often 
to be met with, and, when found, they are et least 
ee ee 
rectly dealt with by the natives of this 
Tranalation of the Chronicle. 

Reverenco to Sri-Ganééa ! May there be pros- 
perity! The succession of the great astrologers 
of the Bhiradvajagitra; tho details of 
the astrologers of Hili. 

After that in former times Mudgala®- 
Nirssithha and Veikaté4a, who were 
village of Kanakflarudige on the banks 
of the Godavari, had come to these parts, 
on the occasion of s great famine they came to 


this district ; and, having obtained an audience | 





wot get the chief town of tho distret of tho rame | 


of the Nizim of Haitarébid, is 
wnguhd Tak the Nathigt Daas of the 


Stem of the Kalidyi District. 

emierrtanis th 

§ Toragal is the chief town of the Native Stato of 
ie aout waaad, abouk Atty sles east north of Bol- 
gaum. The form of the name was orgealscet 
ied nt, Tasers kings of Dévagiri Torage ea 


family ¢ of astrologers of the — 





of the universal emperor Virabukka and of 
King Jayasékhara, and having undergone 

an examination as to their knowledge, they 
obtained the office of astrologerst within the 
boundaries of Toragal § and tho office of vil- 
lnge-priosts || of Belagatave, The original 
dees leg = fear were ees: 





Thats : 
Vatitideias: thas two were sons of one 
husband by different wives, and, as to their 
shares, the office of the boundaries of Tora gal 
belonged to Viththalajéyiea, and the office of 
villaye-priestt to Vriddhasathkarabhatta ; Vith- 


thalnjoyisa's sons, and Nirayann- 
bhatta ; Veikatddrijdyisa of Toragal ; Porushit- 
tamabhatta; Dévanajiyisa; Banadibhatta; Tim- 
manabhatta: ; Samnkarabhatta; ; his son, Mudibhatta; 
and h.z son, Narasimhabhatta, 

Hail! In the Kshaya smitvaiscra, which was 
the year of tho Silivahanataka 1008, king 
Jayasdékhara, who belonged to a noble 
Kshatriya family, gave to Sridharatarm’ and 
Sahasrasarma, with libations of water, the office 
of astrologers in the boundaries of Toragal. 

After that king died, the names of the kings 
who succeeded him are:—The king V ira- 
bukkaf, the universal emperor: Midhavi- 


matya-Vidyiranya was his minister ;—-the years 
of king Narasitigas are 5939; the years 





| ofking Harihara are 560; the years of king 


Prabhudadéva are 310/|; the years of 
king Narasifigaare 470; the years cf king 
Viranarasiiga ore 440; the years of king 
Rimadévya are $90;—tho years of king 
Krishoaare 340; the yearsofkingAch yuta 
are 275; the years of king Sadisi va aro 222; 


. Beat ees Se ee See NN 
tipkseag 


Virabuk- 
aordye. Uva: or the brave ing Buk, of Vij Vilaranagnrs 
wiles Harib ore DT, who pre- 
rnetacenagtory dei father Sagas of the ¥ Tidavakeala. 
I hove pot any as yet with the oma. of 
Jayaitkhora. If fe date is correctly given here and 
below aa Saka 1006, many kings intervened between bir 





and Virabukkarays, whose date is shoot Sake 1200. 


Oelediated, eet evidently, backwards from tho time when 
the It would seem to have been 
Rene ae ta ack ok Nir ak venta’. 


| Probably wo should read 610 instead of 310. 


ee ae ————E 






tho years of king Rims aro 167. In the year 


, in the month Migha, on Friday 
the fifth day of the bright fortnight, at noon, 
Ramarija was slain in battle, 





After that, on the tenth day of the bright fort- 
| came, and the reign of the Migals extended 


night of the month Chaitra of the Krodhana 
smhvateara, which waa the year of the Siliva- 
hanadaka 1487, the king of the city of Pandd- 
nagara laid siege to Toragal. 

On Tueeday the third day of the bright fort- 
night of the month Variikha of the Dhitu sas- 
vateara, which was the year of tho Siilivihana- 
igka 14789, undor the constellation Rohini, at 
‘unrise, Alli- Adal-5 ah, having givena pro- 
mise of safety to the younger brother of the kept- 
mistress of Nagaraja, (and having so enticed 


him) from the eslly-port of Hi 1i, treacheronsly | 


took him captive. 


Then follow the maicast of the kings of Viji-— 


pura. The duration of the reign of Alli- 
Adal-Sih was 26 yours, 7 months, and 25 
days; he ruled for three years after ho took 
Toragal. After that, the duration of the 
reign of Ibharim-Adal-5 ih was 47 years, 





4 months, and 17 days, (beginning on) Friday 


the tenth day of the dark fortnight of the month 
Chnitra of the Vikrama emivaistra, The du- 
ration of the reign of Sultin Mahamad- 
Sah was 27 years, 2 months, and 12 days, 
(beginning on) Wednesday the thirteenth day 
of the bright fortnight of the month Bhidrapada 
of the Pmbhava savvateere. The doration of 
tho reign of A dal-S ih was —years, 1 month, 
and 1 day, (beginning on) Tuesday the thir- 
teenth day of the bright fortnight of the month 
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ack Total Torngal are :—Ali- iiex Sultan Age, Ri- 





miAjl-Pant, Krishniji Pant, Abdulla-Vadéru, 


Badé-Malik, Sidi-Yakét, and Sidi-Silim. On the 
fourth day of the bright fortnight of the month 
Pushya of the Kshaya smieatsora, Kisim-Khin 


over the people of Teragal. The names: of the 
Killédirs of the Migals are : —Kidiradid-Khén, 
Mahaji-Khin, Lachbirima, and RAmasiigs. On 
the thirtieth dwy of the dark fortnight of the 
month Maghs of the Vyaya smiratsara, A ¥ a- 
ran gaj ib diedt, and Rimasiiga died. In the 
Sarvajit saivatscra, Kovarajl. . rs 
On the fifteenth duy of the bright fortnight of 
the month Vaidikha of the Sarvadhiri saheat- 
sara, the illustrious Subhédar $id di took 'T o- 
rage! and Ramadurga || by ams The 
Havrldirs of Toragal were Siéind$ and Kara- 
nara-Siésindé, 

May it be well i Reverence to Sambhu, whu 





is the foundation-pillar for the erection, of the 
city of the three worlds! May there be all kinds 


of suspicious omens! Hail! On Sanday, the 


tenth day of the bright fortnight of the month 


Pushyn of the Eshaya smivateara, which was 
the year of the victorious and glorious Sabah 
Salivahinainka 1008, under the constellint 

Bharan|, wken the sun was commencing "a ees 








gress to the north,—having washed the lotuses 
which were the feet of Sridharagarma and Sa- 
hasragarm and one thousand other Brilmana, 
who were intent upon the six rites of morificing 





Kérttika of the Dormukhs soivatara. The 
duration of the-reign of Sultin Sik héndra- 
Sih was 13 years, —— months, and 21 days, 
(beginning on) Wednesday the fifleenth day of 
the bight fortnight of the month Margasirsha 
of the Paridhivi sauwalsara, Aaul-§ ih per- 
isned on Monday the seventh day of the bright 
fortnight of the month Aévija of the Kshaya 
smivaizara, The Timrarijya* commenced then. 
The names of those who held the post of 
Havaldir of Tors gw! after the Torukast 
EB Xe ginlon pgm page hy pl enna He 
Canurese. By the table in Hrown's Carnatic levaatie Chrenslegy, 
the Thitu sajettsere was Sake 1455, and Saka 1478 waa 
the Nols soejeatears, 
(According to Firishiah, however, A‘ll A'idil Shih 
from 4.p. 1557 to LS7D (8. 1478 to 1800) ; Thrahim 
A‘Md) Shah If. from ap. 1570 to 1686; and Mohammad 
Shéb, ap. 1689 to 1660.—Ep. | 


| tiara of learned men, and who belonged to rae 
ritualistic school of Aé vali yana snd wero 


born in the lineage*® of Bh rod + 4j a—king 
Jayaéékhoara—who was possessed of all 
good qualities; who was the chief of those who 
abound in affability ; who was the cherisher of 
gods and Brihmaps; who every day enjoyed 
the blessings of Brdhmans; whe waa adorned 


with perfect good fortune ; who was the supreme 


« seas the Tale of the copper-cclonrad peopile—the Masal. 
"TTaraks or oe Sarah Eas Sock eee 
j Probaliy ths word died" ta to be supplied here; im the 


met a PYG 
town of the Nati Stato of tho ane fame 


re ile othe eat of Fone 





imwiian Aniiyuary 
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COLOSSAL JAINA STATUE AT YENUR. 
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king of kings ; who was the king of great kings ; | 


who was the receptacle of glory; who was a 
very sun among kings; who was worshipped by 
kings ; who was a very lion of a king: who was 
resolute in the warfare of kings; who was the 
supreme lord of the throne which, located on the 
summit of the mountain of Pariéaraparvata, ex- 





tends over the Karnataka and other conntries | 


up to the southern bank of the river Nar- 
madié,—gave a charter os follows to ono 
thousand and two Brahmans :— 

Onr mother and father obtained final eman- 
cipation in the ‘neighbourhood of the sacred 
shrine of Agastyéévara of Nigatirtha 
of Pivallit and becamo residents of Kui- 
lisa. On their account, and for the sake vf religi- 


ons merit, we have given, as an egrafdra grant, 


the village of Piivalli, including (a radius of) 
five kos, The details of this grant areas follows -— 
We have specified separate! the names of those 
who hold the eight offices.t We have giver the 
two posts of astrologers and of village priest to 
Sridharagarma and Sahasrafarmi, who are the 
astrologers and pricsta of the boundaries of 

‘oragal. We haye given the duty of superin- 


tending religious matters § to Anantabhatta of | 


the lineage of Viéyamitra. We have given the 
post of village-headman || to Sémalayya and 
Vallabhayya and Tirmalayya of the lineage of 
Bhiradvija. We have given the post of ac- 
countant of the agrahldra to Samkara of the 
lineage of Kigyapa. We have given the post of 
director of sacrifices**® to Chimararasnyya of 
the lineage of Mannabhirgava. We have given 
the astrologership of the boundaries of Toragal 
and the village priestship of Haralipura, of the 
Chandriya Tarph, of the Sindégi Tarph, of tho 
KadakGlada Tarph, of the Gévanakop Sammut, 


of the Tlili Tarph, of the Sugandhipattana+t | 


Karyiti, of the Asudi Tarph, and of the boun- 
daries of the Belagimve Tarph, to Sridhara- 
4armi and Sahasraéarmi. ‘The details of the 
ownership of Iand given to them are :—(The 


share of) each post’ consists of four mdrue less 


by « fourth; in this. way 3756tt mérus hare 
been given to one thousand and two Brahmans. 


t he pater th all a are i places 





of this id Districta: | 
really Meghtinnte alli, onthe Maligatid or | 
Teahanr Ede ee idaho 


| -¥ AahfadAthdrigalu. 
§ Dharmddhibdra. 
| Gowsakiya-uritti 
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And:the rent-free serviee-lands of the village- 
headmen and the accountant$§ and the others 


of the cight officers are 252 mdyus, Thus we 
have given, with libations of water, 4008 mdrus 


ofland. The boundaries of this land are :—On 
the east, Jie sfiara : on the west side, a stone 
with embloms on it near the road; on the 
south-east, a stone called Khajjtgalla in front 


of the villaga of Alniigavadi; on the south, 
(the village of) Gammagol; on the north, (the 
pod) Basavanna of Kalakéri : on the south-west. 


(the big rock called) Navalaphadi on the 


cast side of Bettasura; between the south-weat 
and the west, the spring called Nigajbari; after 


that, the gate called Kanavivigilu of Sagun- 
dhipattana; on the west the altar of (the god) 
Hisnumanta of Kadehalli on the bank of the 


Malapohari; on the ‘north-west, the god Ha- 
nomantadéra on the road to the Navalatirtha 
| near the bank of the river; in the centre of 


between the north and the north-east the pod 


Brabmadéva of Kanavi; on the north-east, the 
temple of (the goddess) Kilnkuntammia. Thus, 
placing (as boundary-marks) at the eight points 
of the compass the peaks of the hill of Ménésidda, 
aud having made this lead, marked out by 
& circle of five kos, to be enjoyed by sons and 
grandsons in suecession as long as the sun and 


Imoon may Inst, and having effected for our 
mother and father finalemancipation by means 


ofidentification with the divine essence, we shall 
acquire universal sovereignty. We havo writ- 
ton this stone-inseription close to the god Lak- 
shml-Nirdyaga in the Saiva temple of A Ff as- 
tyéévara. Those of oor royal lineago who 
may injare it, sliall incur the crime of having 
slain a mother or a fatherat Kish If Brahmans 


injure it, they shall ineur the crime of having 


slain a cow wt Kadi, And if Sidras and others 
injure it, they shall incur the crime of slaying 
& spiritual preceptor. May prosperity attend 


this deed of gift! ‘With a religions object we 


have concealed treasure in the treasure of Ni- 
parakindi. (This is) the embellishment of the 
writing ! 

F dinabhéya-pitti, 4 Fa jamdnaaripttti. 

+t A eorruption of Sugandbhavarti, the old form of 
davandhatti or Saundatte the cbiet towa of te 
Parasgad Tiluki of the U-lmaam District. 
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ARCH-ZOLOGICAL NOTES. 
BY M. J. WALHOUSF, LATE M.C.8, 
* (Continued from p. 25.) 


No. X.—The to Kanara Colossi. 


At page 353, vol. IL. of the Indian Antiquary — 


there is an acoount by Dr. Burnell, accompani 

by a drawing, of the great Jaina statue at K ar- 
k ala in South Kanara, and at page 129 an ac- 
count and drawing of the still greater statue at 
Srivana Belgola, in Maisur. As Dr. Bornell 
observes, these monolithic colossi are of truly 
Egyptian dimensions, and though, owing to the 


paint of execution, 






are far from wanting 6 certain 
lofty and expressiv though rigid dignity. The 
Kirkala stitue stands upon a rounded rocky 
hill some three or four hundred feet high, in 
general appearance like a slop-basin reversed ; 
and seen from # distance on this elevation it has 
a very remarkable aspect, towering waist-bigh 
above the crenellated wall that surrounds it, like 
a giant over the rampart of an enchanted castle. 
The spot is shown where it was excavated and 
ent into shape,—on the western declivity of the 
hill,—and now appears aa a long irregular trench 
overgrown with herbage and bushes. A con- 
siderable depression or hollow runs transverse- 
ly between this spot and the summit ofthe hill ; 
this is said to have been filled with earth, and 
the colossus, when finished, raised on to a train 
of twenty iron carts, furnished with steel wheels, 
on each of which ten thousand propitiatory 
cocoa-nuts were broken,and covered with an in- 
finity of cotton. It wasthen drawn by legions of 
worshippers up an inclined plane to the platform 
on the hill-top where it now stands, the transit 
taking many days. However legendary, this 
is at least intelligible ; but how, when arrived at 
the top,—where the area is small, and entirely 
ocoupied by the platform and enclosure, with the 


balk, 90 tons in weight and 41} feet 
wi raised safely upright on ite stand, is diffi- 


® Beal's Trovels of Fah-Hian, p. 19. 
+ There is a bas-reiief of the death of Baddha in cave 
No-RXV1. at A: in the left aisle, in which the figure 


H 


peep 


; bat, though fifty 


from which they are cut, unequal in 


thongh darkened with the monsoons of centu- 
with green domes and peaks, stretches north and 
south some dozen miles distant. 

The Buddhist and Jaina faiths have always 
but the two above referred to, as well as a third 
in South Kanara of which more will be said pre- 
sently, are the largést monolithic free-standing 
statues I have beard of in India, or indeed in Asia. 
The enormous stainc at Bamian,in Kabul, 
180 feet high, excavated in high relief on & 
ig a Jaina statue 57 feet high, hewn out of the 
solid rock, to which it is atill attached at the 
back; there are still larger in Burmah, built up 
of brick and mortur. In Japan there is an 
image of Buddha 95 feet high, made of brass 
plates and hollow within. The Chinese pilgrim 
Fah-Hian® saw at To-li, the present Dardu 
or Dhir, an image of sandalwood 94 feet high, 
to make which the sculptor was by spiritual 
heaven to observe the size and appearance of 
Wat P’o monastery, there is a gilt metal image 
of Buddha 135 feet long; it reclines on the 
lossal figure of Buddha from 20 to 24 feet high 
at Mathura,t and remarks: “Stone statues 
of this great size are so extremely difficult to 
move that they can be very rarely made ;" what, 


then, must have been the difficulty of moving 
sides falling steeply all round,—the enormous 


a hill-top, the other, aa will be described, for 
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Yénar, about brwaky four miles east of 
Kirkala, is one of the few remaining Jaina -vil- 


lages,—now very small, but must once have been 


& flourishing nnd splendid centre, judging from 
the remains of palaces and buildings, and the 


third colossal statue which stil! stands there. 


This statue is not, like the other two, placed | 


on # hill, but on an elevated terrace on the 


south bank ofthe Girpitir river, which meets — 


Nétvivati, at its mouth: so that the two 
rivers half enclose and separate the town of 
Mangalur by a broad watery girdle from 
the sea-beach. Yéniir is some forty miles in- 
land, and the river there a swift clear stream 
about twenty yards broad running over a rocky 
bed. Approaching from the weat, over an undu- 
lating well-wooded country, the first glimpse of 
the statue is very striking. One sees rising 





in the distance a gentle tree-clad slope on 


which a huge dark giant seems to stand, tower- 
ing full height above the tree-tops, that just 
conceal the terrace. So seen, starting out in 
profile against the clear sky, it has a mosi 


strange, unearthly appearance. The terrace rises 
about fifty feet above the river's bed, and tho 


forming ® good-sized quadrangle, in the midst 
of which it stands on a stone plinth of two 
stages placed ona platform four or five feet in 
height. It is lower than the Kirkala statue 
(41} fect), apparently by three or four fost, 
indeed, as at Srivana Belgola (but not 
at Kirkala), the people at Yéndr object 
to the statue being touched or approached too 
clogely, or even to mounting the stone plat- 
form it stands on. [t resembles its brother 
colossi in all essential particulars, but has tho 
special peculinrity of the cheeks being dimpled 
with a deep grave amile. I could got no expla- 


nation of this, and regret not having been able | 


to ascertain what particular Tirthankara it may 
be intended to represtnt. Tho people only 
knew it by the vulgar namo of Gomté Rija or 
Gimatedvara.|| Two fine black-stone sfelés bear- 
| is to haw been five ells 
tehirty fest) es ge in te Shayasi ty in 
tee tek high. rami 





irene pantera ta 


and Sravana Bolgola statues (seo Indian Antiguary, vol. 


25 


129); it does nol occur in the list and wccount of the 


ing’ Jong inscriptions standin ‘one corner of 
the quadrangle,—probably containing all parti- 
culars, but I was unable to read or copy them. 
The salient characteristica of all these colossi 
are the broad square shoulders, very massive at 
the setting on of the arms,—perbkaps from the 
exigencies of the material; the thickness and 
tips of the fingers, like Rob Roy's, nearly reach- 





ing the knees ;4]/ the hands and nails very fall, 


large, and well-shaped, Considering the great 
massivencss of the bendste§ Peres bust, the 
ell proneadicaa: In the Yondr image I 
noted at the time that the forehead was medinm, 





neither high nor retreating; the nose slightly 


hooked, with broad nostrils; the lips fall, expe- 
cially the upper, and the cheeks remarkably 
moderate, The neck is short and thick, with 
three creases across it; the same across the 
belly. All the colossi are distinguished by crispy, 
elose-curled hair and pendalons ears: and their 
entire form and aspect appeared to me very un- 
like anything Hindu. Like ita brother at K ar- 
kala, the Yén i rgiant looks eastward towarda 
the prodigious slopes of the Kndire Maikh 
mountain, the highest part of the Western Ghiis, 
which rises abruptly more than six thonsand 
feet about twelve miles in front.* In general 





effect this great statne is not so impressive as 


its brethren—the smile, perhaps, weakens the 


expression. Like the others, it has the lotus 


enwreathing the logs and arma; or, as Dr. Bur- 
nell suggests, it may be jangul creepers, typion! 
of wrapt meditation. A triple-headed cobra rises 
up under each hand, and there are others lower 
down, The foot is cight foot three inches 
long, and the whole statue (when I saw it) 
much covered with lichen. Once in sixty years 
the Joins assemble, clean, and wash it with 
milk, &e.: many years must ron ot present bo- 
fore the next ceremonial cleansing. The plain 
archaic pillars behind will be noted. 

Tho natives say that this statue was cut and 
wrought at a spot three or four miles distant 
from where it now stands ant om = other side 


Tirthatkaras, pp. to 14), id perhaps in- 
tended for Gots ma Todra dha ae) 
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the river; if go, its transport to ita present site | 
must have been a marvel of engineering skill. | 


Both this and the KArka]a image are tradt- 
tionally said to have been sculptured by Jak - 
kandchdri, a kind of Hindu Wayland 
Smith, around whom numbers of legends have 
gathered, and to whom remarkable works in 
stone are popularly ascribed: probably he was 
a workman of extraordinary excellence. Ho ia 


traditionally said to have wrought the Yénir 


statue with a single hand, one being disabled; 
henee its lesser size.t The legend goes that 1 
bitter dispute having arisen between him and 


his son respecting an image in a temple at Y6- 


nfir, he and his wife committed suicide and 
became Bhiitas or demons; and to this day, 


mason,’ he is the most powerful, dreaded, and 
malignant Bhiita in South Kanara, where the 
principal popular cultas is really Bhilta-worship. 

There are two or three Jaina temples in the 
village of Yénar, ofnogreat size nor special. 
ly distinguished for architectare or seulpture; 
one, just without the colossus enclosure, contains 
n life-sized brass imaget erect, and enshrined 
in burnished silver and brass work variegated 
with redormmaments. In another temple, further 
down the village, there is a large black marble 
image§ about eight feet high, the head sur- 
rounded with a broad golden aureole, precisely 
like the glories depicted round the heads of saints. 

Adjoining this there is a small building or 
sacellam containing the twanty-four Tirthai- 
karas, in a row, all of the same size, cach re- 
sembling each, about two feet high, cut in 
black stone, each under o horse-shoe-shaped 





Be yh pce soi yg cage, pondbnstig n-ne tage aor 
out the two bunilred gee of oon ot which it is oon- 
osama atin nds, and without a model to guide 

A itsanom referring to thia temple montions that the 
itice iathah of Saati tears, the sixteenth Tirthankara, 
and that part of ita revenars was given over to thy service 


of the great slatoc, which it “adh abel na oh by | 


“ Sieonamn of the greafand holy Jina, the most high; 
renowned for eloquence ; compuerot and master of the three 
worlds: a disanam to all. The work carried out on Sanday 


(Femevanr, 1876. - 


—————————————————— 
arch elaborately wronght from the same ma- 
terial, This long dark row o7 doll-like figures 
has a curiously quaint appearance. The build- 
ing containing them is poor and- mean with 

, ia entered by a door- 





a thatched roof, but 





"way quite a wonder of exquisite and beautiful 
workmanship seb in a common rough stone 
wall. ‘The doorway is square-headed, its sides 
serpentine, of almost steely hardness and lustre, 
earved with » luxuriance and delicacy of orna- 
ment absolately marvellous. A band of most 
clegant wavy folinge is succeeded by another 


ander the appellation of Kalk atti, te, "stone- | fill up the deeply recessed entranc 


door-step bears in the middle « lion's head, and 
a large rosette at each end, the spacts between 
is ndmirably carved in compartments, several 


isa line of six seated figures with hands laid 


ed shrine, sits = cross-legged image of Adi- 
évara,the primal god, grave, calm, and earnest- 


wonderful Jaina pillars which, so farna I can 
hear, are of a type peculiar to South Kanara,. 
where about twenty exist. On a pedestal formed 


of four stages rises a monolithic shaft about 
thirty feet high, exclusive of capital, qusdrangn- 


lar at base and for nearly a third of itn height, 
















the Hinnani (minister) of the Padileva Devi 
ereapos the Hincaal built’ the busti, ead devioed to the 

royal GOmatedvara in perpetuity the following two 
Se ah crn mote aes anlar 
net mtanithea with ander fuperin- 
tendence of the Binouni, 49 be collected. from egg oe 
hl of the ain of 





the second of Mina of S&bhakrit, 1590 of the Silivihans | my : 


era, (7. ¢. an. LM4,—thia would make the ¥ én dr colomns 
later by 172 yearn than the one at Karkala, 2 a.n— 
“if there bo no mistake). Bleed Vira Timma Rija, 
the sovervign Ajlar (?}, the beloved disciple of the gods 
reeplondent with glory, established the rop 
taracon Yéndr‘hill, and ewre over the: 


Gimat oé- 





menta of the shaitélaya of the holy SAntidyara, on its | tal, 
(Gomaterura'’s) right hand, to Pandiapps Arasn, | 








Feanvanr, 1576.) 


our seetions.—the first octagonal, the next six- 
richments on every alternate, third, or sixth side, 


Over the fourth section the shaft passes into. 


« bell-shaped necking, reeded and eriched with 
elaborate mouldings, the upper one spreading 


toothed with pendants, and supporting a square 


abacus on which a stone canopy, ending j 

fins kal eee opy, ending in a 
canopy covers a square block bearing in relicf 
on each side a long-armed, curly-headed Tir. 





four (grited és) griffin-like monsters stretch up. 


% wonder of light, elegant, highly decorated 
grace of these beautifiul pillars, whole propor- 


always perfect, and whose richness of decc 
bever offends, 

matical temples: a remarkably handsome mo- 
wolith, fluted thronghout its length, stands 
before the temple at Periir, near Koimbatér, 





of the base “as naked standing figure with very 
long arms reaching to its knees.” Whether 
\| Archevlogical Survey Reports, vol. 1. p. 02. 

T So far nal know, tho genaine statues of Boddba are 
tr Stoke ae’ beeetee thes a ee 






intricate interlacement aa only Jains could con. 
trive and execute. Above this the shaft rises in 
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hair, was a personal peculiarity of Buddha 
himself, may be matter of surmise, bat both 


features] seem to have been handed down from 


very early days, and to have beon accepted by 


the Jains in pourtraying their Tirthaikaras, 


Mr, Beal, in his Travels of Fai-Hian, givos at 
theend a figure of Buddha erect and mantled,— 
said to be the best traditional likeness, haying 
a history attached to it dating from the first 


eentury A.D. It was brought from a Lama tem- 


ple near Pekin ; and thengh the arms, which are 


partly mantled,do not seem unusually long, it ex- 


hibits the constant most un-Arpan characteristic 
of the close curly hair,* There appears. some 
reason for! inking that these perso:.al peculinri- 
ties, so rare in India, may have marked the bodily 
appearance of that greatest and most wonder- 
fal of mere mortals that ever wore flesh, Buddha 
Gantama,—greatest—if greatness bo measured 
over the minds of successive generations and 
AL—<A Jain Temple and Sdernam, 
The north-eastern declivity of the hill, on 
which the Kiarkala Colossns stands, de- 
scends steeply fora third of its height, and then 
spreads ont into a broad irregular platform or 
spur, sinking very gradually to the level of the 
plain. On the upper part of this platform, under 
the gaze of the Colossus, stands a remarkablo and 
beautiful temple, of a style very novel to those 
accustomed to the Dravidian temples of the 
south, It is four-square, half of each front 
filled with a projecting portico with pillars and 





| pediments profusely sculptured; many of tho 


blocks of stone in the walls are also ornamented 
with grotesque or fanciful designs, such as two 
snakes inextricably intertwined, geometrical 
figures, flowers, grinning faces, ce. The temple 


| isroofed with immense sloping slabs orflagstones 


overlapping like tiles and projecting in deep 


caves, ind in the centre there appears to haye 


<." This is the symbol amined to Sitala, tha tenth 

dcnta, and is delineated at pago 186, vol. IL, of the 
Indian Antipwtry. Wo know that when Badilhes deter. 
Snbd4h fovusies Cal 'wceid ‘and tare Wea? be cent of hw 
Sel trouionger bet olteweniet tthe grand. Ite 
norer grew longer, but always corled to tho righthand. Iti 
res are 4d with thoes of Heddha, whom they 
fees to jespisc. Nor do Baddhists vay 


renoune® and dewmer., Nor do 


why, aiter the hai ‘had heen cut short, it should havo eurled 


like a jangal-mman's or a Habsbi's; nor why, as the! 
chronicles hand down, Buldha’s eyes should ys Ge 


| biwe—s trait eo foreign to Hindus. 
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been some sort of dome or tower—now in rains. 
On the large heavy folding dqors in one of the 


porticos being rolled back, a striking—almost 
startling—sight is revealed : for as the daylight 


penetrates the interior, three tall images, each 
about six feet high, of burnished copper, are seen 
standing side by side in a square gloomy recess, 
where they almost seem to start into life as 
the sunshine suddenly lights them up. Each re- 


sembles each, and they are the counterpart of 


the great statue on the hill above. An exactly 


similar triad tands within the entrance of 


each portico. Mr. Fergasson,} in describing a 
square temple of Ananda, in Burma, with 
projecting porticos on each face, observes that 
it is remarkably dissimilar to anything on the 
continent of India, and, with its seven-storied 
tower, more of a Babylonian than Indian type. 
What rose on the centre of the Firka]a tem- 
ple, whether dome or tower, ia not clear; there 
are the ruins of some construction, but the square 
form and projecting porticos are there, and it 
is on the coast of Indian nearest ancient Baby- 
lonia. 

The temple is beantifully situated, overlooking 
a wide panoramic lundscape, well wooded, and 
diversified during the rains with all the Inxuriant 
vegetation and vivid tints of the western coast ; 
and an extensive hollow onder the hill to the 
south is filled with a very picturesque miniature 
lake of deep blue water with a sharply winding 
shore, many little headlands, and a tree-corered 
‘let in the middle, much haunted by white 
egrets. Atone corner of the lake there are steps 
and a paved landing-place, whence, it is enid, 
the old Jains kings launched to disport them- 
selves with boating. In those days Karkala 
must have been a centre of great stir and magni- 
fieence : half a mile northward of the hill may 
be seen the vestiges of a grand bizir street 
running in a straight line for a mile, and popu- 
larly declared to have contained 770 shops. It is 


now a hollow way, worn deep by the tread of 


vanished penerations, and bordered on each side 
by mounds of earth and masses of disjointed ma- 
sonry. It is still knownas Hiriya-Aigadi— 
Old Bizir, and its long vista is closed at the top 
by the grandest and tallest of the splendid decor- 
ated pillara spoken of in note No, X., standing 








+ History of Architecture, vol. TL. pp. 516-18—ed. af 
T ‘This text and translation hare been carefully revised 





(Fennvanr, 1876. 


in the midst ofa semicircle of three much-ruined 
temples. Between the Old Bazir and the hill 
I observed a amall pillar of unusual appearance, 
a little to one side, on a waste open maiddn, 
and, going up to it, found an obelisk-like stone 
pillar six or seven feet high, with something 
like a furnace at the foot. I could not for some 
its intention, but at last discovered it was the 
impaling pillar—the Tyburn or place of exe- 
eution—where criminals were impaled, and 6 
socket on its top marked where doubtless a long 
spike had been fixed for the purpose, on which 
many a miserable wretch must have expired in 
horrible agonies under the barning sun. 
Returning to the fourfold temple, a fine black 
stone stelé stands beside the steps of its north- 
ern portico, bearing an inscription which I had 
copied ; it is as follows ¢:— 
Sisana of the Join Temple at Karkala. 


Transcription. 
SIDI MWY, TIVO. 

8 eDeS rama Sass | Syenvat eA oMeCA a. 
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Wee Bsa || odor ar Ade 
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gadep Ho defro Sstoas: Monmwesare ay: 
jobo Bemre: | TeapMeeyUaee Res Sa 
Geom TER aBe racy OHM, Ae 
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Syervenp,ovemy Se os Kode cHMeG eaTeeochH: 


sa Sh iain i ee ais 


and corrected by Mr. J. F. Fleet, Bo. C.8., whowe accurate 
knowledge. of wach inscriptionn is #9 well known to our 
readers. —Ep. 
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Tots po Atore Ogg¢oll¢||. ths owne 
chine Foo oF, dee oF, shaR of, 
mos wt 6 De mot sé og d ee, Hod 9 


cuga0 Hw gO Geter ya, A ayiso Pen | 
MOR Rorgre ogo Koygars, fq cho aed | 
Sng 8 98, sxll. Sarees, 


ee, % ait | 
A 0 Sc8) Acas¢o|} os da) Be) wan moet 
gov Aso) Agnew & Sesiee Sayrod aH, SR,» 
HaxAGK2 RE Tao it wo, “ua 00 x 
wOs2 ||. COzaks Hee: a, od, Huh 2.yo xX 


Loge ay S aee, Saud Parekh od, =QG 9 | 


toes da ope, ws, mad dory Kozere 
Onye|| Bag WAR Faodas ated, K ab 
0 Bxagkd Sod yt, SeSraeipscy edd 
reo Ff aid, Bons wWeruc me o%,o Kame 


ad dad, K ars chodot sapwsd cheg§ | 
unt oF, Ks OAc, SAR Kae or Sob) | 
evsdsdad y oO Sexre Wiad moray 


Hes Qoob ead, SZOR orth Wate, weasel 
Rom, og=\aet oa sod exenodtad 
738s, Smorider Bower ©; x08 00 ovziabe 
Bnd go Sow se wivokaem~eso XK zy). o 


af ranean fe on coi Betas 

of cemsbeotions of the five sylinbles Jrf tad 
cannot at present propose any further 3 

gest a tranalation.—J, F. ad 


ate after, belongs tothe Jain hierarch of Tirthadinne, nl i 
ith the exception of Bihnbali or Dérhali, who, not ant 
, was the som of Vrishabha, the first ‘Tirthathkars 
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South aon By eer so, oe, Hod & som tod 
vou, Fussee a age geoca K ves. 
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Getiaz) Ouyticd, woticays ated sey 
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Bjxynoyher WAT Bayete et | ByeDsTovaw— 
OKISo ewKDeFo XBT dyexoso caxs- 
CROATAS BeOessene Se: HuAcwo§ jj o yp 
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The charter of the Jain temple with four 


Victorious be the scripture of the lord of the 
three worlds, the scripture of Jina, which haa, 
as an efficacious distinguishing appellation, the 
glorious and most excellent and profound doo- 
trine of the aasertion of possibilities ! Through 
the favour of SriJinéndra, may the king 
Bhairayéndra continue, as longas the moon 
and sun may endure, possessed of long life 


| and good fortune and victory and prosperity ! 
May there be no obstacles! May it be aus- 
picions | 

Sri-Pirévanithal| confers abundance of 
salutary advice; and Némijina, strength and 
fame; and Suvirajinapa, long life; and Dérbali,] 
good fortune; and the Jaina sainta Ara and Malli 





Fesavasyr, 1976.) 





desires of the king Sri-Bhairava for a very 
long time, as long as the moon and sun may 
endure! 


At the advice of that greatest of sages, Lali- | 


takirti, the lord of the lineage of Pana- 
86 gi, who was born inthegloriousand famons 
sect called DéSigana,—thelord Sri-Bhairava, 
— possessed of the greatness of the glorious om- 
peror who is the king of the serpent-cods; the 
moon of the nectar-ocean which is the glorious 
Sémakula; born in the lineage of Sri-Jains- 
datia; the son of Sri-Gommatambi, who was 





of) Jinapa, whose glory is made auspicious by 
complete success. 

May (the image or temple of) Jinapa, whose 
glory is made auspicious by three excellent 





Bhairavéndra when the year of the glorions era 


called Silifaka, having the excellent name of 
Vyaya and to be expressed in words|| by “the 
elephants, the sky, the arrows, and the moon,” 
had expired, in the bright fortnight of (the 


Hail! On Wednesday the &fth day of the 
bright fortnight of (the month) Chaitra of the 
: king Immadi-Bhai- 
rave*,—who was the universal emperor of 








greatest hero of the twelve (heroes or kings) of 





Gu tti; who was the supreme lord of 


Padmivati® of Pémbuchcha + grant all the | 
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Protected those who took refuge with him ; who 
was the enemy of such as withstood him ; who 
was the supporter of honoorable kings ; who was 
the priest to establish the systems of philosophy ; 
who was tho ornament of the Sémavarnia ; 
who was expert jin purifying the lineage of 
Kisyapa; who had soquired the excellent 
favour of (the poddess) Padmayatl of Pémbuach- 
cha; who was adorned with all the virtues of 
propriety of conduct ; whose head was purified 
by perfumed water; who was the greatest of 
sixty-four chieftains; who was the beloved son 
of (the queen) Honnamaimbika; who was 


caused to be constracted (an image or temple | 


king Bhairava; who was the fall-moon of tho 
ocean which was the lineage of the glorious 


King Jinadatta; who was as glorious and as 
brave az Narasimha ; who was the king of the 


city of Vaiganagara; who was the beloved 
son and the glorifier of the family of (the quoen) 
Sri-Gummatimbi; who was the greatest of all 


of Pandyanagari of Kipékala, in the presence 


of (the Jain god) Sri-Gummata-—Jinfivara on 


tho hill called Chikkabettat, which resembles 
the mountain of Kailisa caused to be built a 
Chaityilaya,}—of such a kind as to answer to 
the description “ What is the family-abode of the 


lovely woman Sri?; what is the mine of the 


happiness of thelovely woman Excellent Fame? ; 
what is the house in which the lovely woman the 
Earth enjoys the pleasures of love ? ; and what, 


Victory disporta herself? ; it is the arena of 


| Sri-Bhirati, consisting of both the six letters§ 


and excellent morality: Hail!, then, (to find 


| worl the numerals $, 0, 5, 1, the onler 
of which boo then to be reed! tor give the date Accord. 
the Table in Hrown's Carnatic Chronology Saka 1508 was 
the Vyaya susieatera, and Saks 100 was the Barvajit 
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worlds,—which was like the honse in which the 
goddess Final Emancipation visibly chooses her 
husbands, for the (members of) four religions 
bodies who were possessed of all good qualities 
and who,—because they were-.......: lls 
and behaved like brothers to tue wives of other 
men, and punished kings who failed to keep 
their promises, and were the establishers of 
(temples with) golden pinnacles,—had become 
the principal men in the kingdom of religion, 
and who, at the instigation of mety which was 
the consequence of their own piety, hud become 
his superintendents of the most excellent temples 
of Jina. snd then, in order that he micht 
obtain endless happiness, he set up images§ of 
the Tirthakaras Ara and the saint Malli and 
Suvrata at the four points of the compass 
of that temple, and images of the twenty-four 
Tirthakaras in the western side of it, and images 


of Jina in the corners of the outer enclosure | 


of it, together with (images of) Brahma and | 


Padmivat! on the left and right hand. Having 
established these with the proper ceremonies, 
that same sovereign, king Bhairava, while gov- 
erning the kingdom to his own contentment, 
at the holy time of establishing those same 





was the ornament of the three worlds, in order 
that he might acquire religions merit, gave to 
the god,—with libations of water, and to last as 
long as the moon and sun might endure, for the 
purpose of the Abhishékapije and the other 
rites which were to be celebrated at those game 
four points of the compass by the fourteen local 
fixed se.vants of the god, and for the purposes 
of the Anga(-bhdga) and the Ranga(-bhige) 
and all the other glorious ceremonies,—the vil- 
lage of Télyari,—within the boundaries of four 
streams, which are on the east, the stream call- 
ed Mukkadappina-hole; on the south, the 
stream called tbe saben rh on the west, tho 








ae, seers Sl Gr re compli neo 
wenty-four emt, nor at Yenir,—to he ot | j 
in sie fale a pees ES 

sais Teer ieet ea it i 
a name of B ['waa not allowed to enter 








| north the stream called Balimeya-hole,—includ- 


ing the Ashtabhégas,* which are buried creasure, 
deposits, Akshini, Agdmi, water, stones, that 


which bas become property, and that which 


may become property,—and 700 mudis of rice 


within that village, and 238 gadyanas out of 


the fixed revenues of (the villages of) Rénjils 
and Nallura. 

And the details of this religious grant are :— 
(Here follows the specification of the sums of 
money and the grain-allowances given for the 
support of the priests and servants of the tem- 
ple and for the performance of various cere- 


It does not appear necessary to trans- 





late this in detail; and, in fact, the transcription 


is in many points too doubtful to permit of 
this being done. The inscription then con- 
tinnes :—) 

word ‘Sri-Vitariga,’ and which are a sacred 
charm of Jina which resembles that which 
conveys an understanding of the five most holy 
things which convey a knowledge of many ex- 
cellent existences which are like a water-melon 
bitten by the serpent which is the period of 


| five existences, are the twenty-five mcans ui ac- 
images in that same Chaityélaya of Jina, which | 


curate perception of Jain religious mendicantet, 
that same sovereign, king Phairava, in token 
of lis having allotted (the above granta), with 
hia dwn hand composed, in the Indravajra metre, 
a curious verse, by a most auspicious and curious 
arrangement which was written in twenty-four 
syllables but had the form of (those same) 
five CO (Here follows the verse, com- 
sae Bhs ceeds . 6 « 
One of the grand massive pillars in the 


| propylwam of that cathedral of existing Jaindom 


in Kanara—the great temple at Midubidri, 
ten miles from K ark a]a—has one side of ita 
quadrangular base covered with ariddle-sentence 
in twenty-five compartments, separated by orna- 

col im some fine white stone. A Seren 





excellently 
herieback 
ge tt oa ee 
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mental bands, and tho whole enclosed with an | to bea 



















SANSERIT AND OLD CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 








song of praise consisting of ingeniously 























elaborate border. The inscription, it is said, may | varied epithets, somewhat resembling the Orphic 

be read as verses in any direction, and appears | Hymns: a copy is given in conclusion :— 
Simaruhsrat Karmalipa Bimvanéée Hathablirama | Ninavtranai 
Urutara Bhutanéia Natabhrama Ninaditranai 
Suarochira Surinita Dhritddgama Ninasdranai 
Varakara Sorindta | Yutakshama Ninadhbiranai 
Bhoyamads Niruvadya Niraijana Ninaganyanai 
Dayavidha Chirantans Ninaparyanai 
Jayadhrita Dhritdnrita Ninadhanyanaj 
Dayakrita Vardnvita. Ninaddranai 
Vilasita Mahiinvita Nioasiddhanai 
Balayuta Mahinvi Ninabuddhanai 
Khalagata Maharddhika | Ninasaukhyanai | 
Malagata Suhdyaka Ninamukbyanai 
conn Pariksboka Ninandthanai 
Paritrita Surakshaka Ninajihvanai 
Parahita Sanishita | Ninakanthanai 
Parichita Vinishkrita Ninaéintanai 
Ghanadhrita ira: Jandérite | 
Vinibita Varadal Manijita 
Muninuta C lige Ghandérita 
Janapati Paramdnga Mahipati 








SANSERIT AND OLD CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY J, F. FLEET, Bo. C.8. 
(Continued from page 20). 


Throagh the kindness of Sir W. Elliot there 
has been Iont to mo a copy of his collection of 
Old Canarese stone-inscriptions, belonging to 
the Library of tho University of Edinburgh, 
and Mr, Burgess has made over to me o set 
of 57 excellent. facsimiles of Sanskrit and Old 
Canarese copper-platea. 1 hope to make valu- 
able additions to the present series from these 
two sources, 

No. XI. 

This is another Kalachuri inscription, to 
be read in connexion with No. ITI. of this series, 
from Plate No, 38 of Major Dixon's collec- 
tion. The original, in the Old Canareso charac- 
ters and language, is on a stone-tablet, 4’ 7" 
high by l’ 11” broad, at Balagdthve. The 
emblems at the top of the tablet are:—In tho 
centre, a linge; on its right, a standing priest, 








with the son above him and a cow and calf 
beyond him; and on its left, a representation 
of Basava, with the moon above it. 

The inseription commences with the mention 
of Tribhuvanamalla-Bijjanadéva, 
and his eldest son, SGmaor Séividéva, and 
second son, Saiikamadévaor Saiikam- 
maddéva. Tho titles applied to thom ure those 

It thon mentions Lakmidéva, Chan- 
duigidéva, Réchanayya, Sévanay- 
ya, and Kivanayya, the chief ministers of 
Sankamadé va, and the royal spiritual pre- 
ceptor, Vimadaktidéva, the priest of the 
temple ofthe god Dakshinakédiréévara. 
déva at Balligrime, which was the chiof 
town of the Banavase Twelve-thousand. 

It then proceeds to record how, at the suit 





sclcueing reel ie anreal words. J 
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of the above-mentioned ministers, Sa iikama- 
déva, in the fifth year of his reign, or Saka 
1103-3 (a. p. LISL), tha Vikiri samvateara, 
granted the villags of Riru-Balligr im ¢, 
for the purposes of that same temple. 

It further records grants made to the same 
temple, on the sams occasion, by the Great 
Chieftain Tailahadéya or king Tailapa, 
and the Great Chieftain king Eraha, the son 
of king Ekkala, who, also, mast apparently 
ba looked upon as tho subordinates of Saiika- 


Finally i peoorda & grant of land Ga the 
Soka year 1108 (a.v. 1186-7), the Paribhava 
smivitsara, to three persons named Bisaddja, 
Bivija, and Siigtjs, By whom this grant 
was made is not apparent; at that time San- 


kamadéva had, according to Sir W. Elliot's hist, 


ceased to reign. 

In line 50, in characters of a larger and 
inferior standard, another portion of the in- 
scription, intended to record a grant of the 
village Siruvégel, was commenced, but seems 


madéva. to have been left unfinished. 
Transcription. 
[1] ® eax Bee |] «= SAR cra? 2 oSisotyerenytered se é, g,  eagipanzeden 
Gdsaew cowed some | [2 ]a=% miydvesseo Sthotyr soca, a? | ROWED Ryo. 
ays tomadaqcts segSe || SSae Tears,  [3]@ Aye, Reve setenaad 


Sry oyeF thornespme sdf sdesgi_yde seroxeyl[ 4 Jes-Oragd aoweo F = 
By Agsse Basse acd Raver Dea Cerise tetas Fos Ste[s]ie-t se. 
avarmd¢ RpUTIOs, Sones 3 AeAeebds, WITPpAssE med yerectagd [6 ]}* 
varoWSacs wAsWd AoA rehy, docievor Apdeniscdess Agcweyd aieRg, 
wh [ 7 J8259=2, secs sS8 Fa grisae Say rosie sowie Baas mdsderpDrcea,cos i 
e [8]3, Il tne ce =H er Sua shades = Ragdyo | ASS A2c2 
Oy code Ws A322 edo decide [1] vL9]3,° oe ga gS ati )p? 
Sevidoegee: Oe Gry A emo symdd SIre(Z)s Weta F( Fp) 5° 
e810) 980 menteramtyeawsteneyereabs a a | a | SE maDevearySaes 
Grition(s)39 [ujFd2 24 Bhyyrommnatetes FavA si daywao Twaqzd. 
HyVswossecossaay(s:)S edad y[is}Jo  FyHS2 Fahesd, Oy, oss vee, dev 
wo ou Ss on eA, wt, ta, Si iat ac BO-mrf 13) ¥ atari Birdie 
mau sosods i Ff w Beibedudev Wenz sav0 wind [1s] RS goer, (8) )ed 





HosjSAcdxoo  Ssyse lo Rovomsdae o tie yp eons I RATAN WI,» 
Bxo BfisjvkonvmystSgo eevropooads sbApeeLOano sbudhyieotso eave 


wave(FojssossAa\o. dnd M2ixo[16]Avo egha Sa) rdaentevo ogsNosese- 
dgets |) Caeseedho Sregedvando pico 6 Hwo[17] 99 shassaxshovecstiye. 
wUs CIN eT FORAYS wasmpsddald boas cetarcto es des[is]so. ! 
mms taseermhu cso dotishosw. | ama Fen ojo Uiwvehwreaignet seh | 
Rl ]a yr Hw Aaedxytod maths | Aa AeA endo TeNpem Doriaeauy sae 
Sav[w]mn Rabe zyndct Ahso OSeedio ig, robreside, Sc(so)hy watdkton- 
eprasiames? [ajagryday dye, 8, eodeardetgudead Swaioynwidudso eB. 
shoufd)rsodso Ua gexedst a2] hg rer Bevan vo Noa TPs eats 28) waar so ard 
APZro ci evenvdy wSyiho G[se]syreeayrcho Aaddyuysoty Teatay sr 
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wane Pra) yekoywrrdsvo tcc Be:[ajeem dase, gFret. chor De = m9 
Sad on B3B, Way Serdadondeg Sasachy Lepa[ss]Srmency re: mba oe 
Gril) 382 Sy gi3: resp he tay, = Ryao fan et EOS: éu[20]=Se 
%, ot; Wy opr ig Ka F TB, fas ch> cexAsds; Roe Dushde Feces: ll 
tect | [27] S358 eres? AWabtywsodss AWeages B: Kiar, Wetesa, t- 
eave: 1) oS tt [s]@ ah, gebtewbdstitcrs ede Devons} 4I- 
wvsnAssass[29]Ao Fags HNor sored 5 meeacrs Reed eieigedaid = G5. 
KBarKIoKSar[so] AMG LTS Ta, er oa d¥.o Hy eas MAMI yo 1 Gis Eka 
o[sijzmed ako cede dene wSx Byewbsictaseysar 1 Thexbwa [32] sere- 
misr us) Sysco, AIS esté ced = 68rs2 wee F Gesegesgr to dabsnceoyt. see 
wdo [39] 8d yFsaotgo(Rge) RegeasN F2u,22 Ha Fae aero wturehd> «6 Fee,- 
@do sandds' @ © [ss]3 yaa Fabsedse BEI Brgssa Dessly ews sees, 
aed, Serta a a ° ° ° 

(sje mR, Seba edodder ee peste Hebe mebedeeY oles BUR aC 
wor Bao Fsbo Bardon Sapp aaA(36]332) ARS INY SH, 4 6 Sspmo 
Gkrso saddwnsic ehrahogiwsd gexdo segs it pl are 
Ry[sy]ospro,diqassse ByeBome woth wergchacind, ra ayrsy? eS oARREawe 
dawg? SazsySsconddse, (3)9 Beard, Fe y-SS, {oz (ss) F2, ertiewsy Gate bys8- 
onsd2 Stadt #0900 Ay Rs2} Sa 2% of ll ¢  gudesAeras = by- 
SyAdsiawd Siwy, vortavAes, ROG ddda[so]eResns SN Bimes Bek we 
endseStd2 || = Il es SszTo uExG Ro SAG AS Zeon Aysha ms. 
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Byes LS og 3,9 goTe(se)DeNRAo [4a] Sak INI Sota Bhyaynty erect UA) 
B esboyerss aabws,3s 46Fev ve F Geovgas rte da[a]5 eth eh sad 
wast ends Smog Megs BasaySsle AeastavraioacAse Aagr seodo(Ae) [49] 40- 
cyerado so nope,” Pay, d? gay rebs8 stove. Ure aoreeh ste, (R- 
Dae roKvae sold 9 vdfajeAd Teeth davasdo Ghno vesbo wit wet 
Scideinds, cyseedk Fatt, 7ON: Bab Paar de[ajtdae Sys reves 
TOIAG | 8:3 F529, Ry ee Des.) suey, Baesnyong, PHOS, BEE 434%) ll 
fees |) [sole Agam,9 sidm,o s) obae wdeS 9 Bootie eee (S)ar- 
Reva Dopjero eed; Box Il 2 
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[50], acc e)RedajE_eo mead onto AuoGa(hGog)xemivo Nairaehfo]ay- 


(Ro)aen 
Translation. 


Reverence to Siva! Reverence to Sambhu, 
who is made beautiful by a chowrt which is the 
mooon that lightly rests upon his lofty head, and 
who is the foundation-pillar for the erection of 
the city of the three worlds! Reverenco to 
Sambhu, who is composed of eternal and in- 
finite knowledge and power, and who undertakes 


the support of religion which is fruitful through’ 


the exercise of mental determination! Rever- 
ence to the royal spiritual preceptor! 
Hail! 
la-Bijjanadéva+t,—who was a universal 
emperor by reason of the strength of his arm, 
and who possessed the appropriate titles com- 
mencing with “The asylum of the universe ; 

the favourite of the world; the supreme king 
of great kings; the supreme lord; the most 
venerable; the supreme lord of the city of 
EKaélaijarapura, which is the best of cities ; 
be who has the banner of the golden boar; he 
who has (to proclaim him abroad) the sounds 
of the musical instrument called Damaruka ; he 
who is as the sun to the white lotus which is 
the Kalachuryas family ; he who is impeto- 
ous in war; he who is a very golden mountain} 
in respect of his haughtiness ; he who is the beat 
of good warriors ; he whois avery elephant-goad 
to brave men; Gajasimanta § ; he who is a very 


cage of thunderbolts to (protect) those who — 


come to him for refage; ho who is a very lord 
of Lankii in respect of his prowess; he who be- 
haves like a brother to the wives of other men; 


he who attains the accomplishment of his ob- | 


jects (even) on o Saturday ||; he who is the 
conqueror of hill-forts ; he who is like Rima in 


the fierce contest; he who is a lion to the | 


elephants which are his foes; he who is a hero 
free from any apprehension,""—day after day 


© be ek of tee eee, thout nine letersi ilonible in 
the kograph. It is not clear 0 photograph whether 
tics the Inat line of th the origtinal or mot. = 

+ Soka 1078 to 1087,—Sir W. Elliot. 

t Méru, tho centnil point of Jambidril 

as aad ian of whieh the pridh ui : 


tind of Dijjanadéva is 


at tp OF Ubbaibla-insiok upeeriacs ek 
pichina' Mt te senkqoes te “Gajagell, 6 ie hanaaee | Te 


Grasse of iden. 
§ The planet Sani, Saturn, and consequently his day, 


Baturday, i looked upon oa very toguspicious for muceess 
in eedertakings. 


The glorious Tribhuvanamal- — 


with | 





BSagmeg.28d> Sam de? Soy Oe))r DADs sc crcceeeeewen eee cee ans 


enjoyed his mistress, which was the earth. 
That same earth, which formerly was made by 


| the foolish Prithu §, to be for avery long time 


in the condition of a cow, now for a long 
time disporté itself in the function of the royal 
consort of Bijjanadéva; O lord!, O beat 
of kings !, O mighty lord !, being possessed of 
the right to be praised, it shines upon . the 
ocean, which has the shore above its water, 

jost os the jewel Kaustobha shines on the chest 
of Vishnn. 

To dezeribe the prowess of the beloved son of 
the supreme king of kings who has thus been 
mentioned :—Whilo the darkness which was 
the hostile kings was flecing away, and tho 
blue lotuses (which were his friends) were 
blooming loxuriantly, and the white lotuses 
which were the faces of the lovely women of 
his esemies wero fading,—a king —who was 
to be called Séma **, because he was the Jord 
of splendour as the moon is the lord of the 
constellations, and because he was made bril- 
liant by his accomplishments just as the moon 
is made radiant by its digits, and becanse ho 
was the lord of the moonlight which was his 
fame that became ever greater and greater— 
was born from the ocean which was king 
Bijjana. 

The younger brother of Sividéva, the 
greatest of kings, who, having thus been born, 

governed the whole earth under one umbrella, 
igned :—Immediately after him,—S a ik 4m- 
madéyva tt, who was like to the son tt of tho 
river in respect of his trath and his purity and 
his religions vows, and who wns a second 
Porukutsa $3, governed the carth, causing joy 
to the world. Having been gelected ag his 
emissaries, the elephants of Gana, the horses 
of Turushka||||, the pearls of the excellent 
using HimAluya as 2 ealf to indace the flow of 


Méru as tho milkman, milled forth from the | mtg 
th eow, all manner of precious things and 

oT 
®* fake 1087 to 18,—Sir W. Eliict. 
t? Saka 1099 to 1104,--Sir W. Elliot. The name is 
naualiy epelt a Serkan the ‘ m' is doabled here for the 


EEK Arttik ya the goof war, the eon of the Anrara- 
gate, or heavenly Ganges. He wos generated from the 
seod of Siva, which was recoived by tho Ganges when the 
Fire was unable ¢5 retain it, 
1 ip ae Epes Sr Fo 

* Turushka’,—s Tork or Musalmda, 
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lord of Sit hala%¥, the fine raiment of Chd- | having met with him, the beloved son of Gau- 
Ja, the musk of Magadha, the sandalwood of | tama, who was thus possessed of many good 
the lord of Malaya, and the young dameels of | qualities ;— 
Laila, msed to proclaim the commands of the Hail!;—When the sun was entering the sign 
lord king Satkamaddvyain public assem- | of the Bull, on Monday the day of the new- 
blies.* moon of the month Vaisdkha of the Vikari saii- 
All the chief ministers,—the leading men of | vafsera, which was the fifth of the yeara of the 
the kingdom of that same supreme king of great | glorious Satikamad4v a, the gloricns uni- 
kings, the universal emperor, who had thus in | versal emperor Saikamadéva, having washed 
many ways made the earth free from trouble,— | the feet of the holy royal spiritual preceptor 
viz, the chief Dandaniyaka, Lakmidéva, | Vimadaktidéva, who was the priest of theshrine 
and Chanduigidéyva, who superintended | of that god, gave, with libations of water, to be 
the seventy-two functions +, and the Dandana- | respected by all as long as the moon and sun 
yaka Réchanayya, who was the best friend | and stars might last, the town of Kiru-Bal- 
of the world, and the Dandandyake Sdva-.| ligive**,a town which was near tott the Jid- 
nayya, who was entrasted with general super- | dalige Kampara, for the angabhiga?{ and rangu- 
intendence, and the Dandaniyaka Kiivanay- 4/¢ya ofthe god the holy Kédirésvaradéva, and 
ya, who was the leader of the whole army,— | to repair whatever might become broken or torn 
came in company, by way of recreation, on a | or worn-out through age, and for the purpose 
tour to the south, and beheld the temple with | of feeding devotees and Brahmans, Whosoever 
three pinnacles, and the pavilion covered with | preserves this act of religion, is as one who per- 
creepers, and the numerous votive golden balls | forms a hundred sacrifices; he, who destroys 
embellished with jewels on the top of the temple, | this act of religion, shall go to hell, like one who 
of the god the holy Dakshinakédirdivaradéva | destroys a hundred sacrifices and the Brahmans 
of Balligraime, which was the chief town connected with them ! | 
ofthe Banavase Twelve-thousand, and the Hail! The fortunate Great Chieftain T ni- 
imparting of instruction and the giving of food, | lahadéva and the fortunate Great Chieftain 
and all the other sacred rites,—and said “Ver- | king Eraha came, and, having had regard to 
ily the KédAra tof the south is here; we | religion, brought (themselves into) a pious 
must celebrate some religious rite,”"—and re. | frame of mind, saying “ This is the locality of 
garded with great astonishment the power of | @ family of spiritual preceptors dependent on 
the efficacy of the devotion and the other quali- | our race; we must perform here some act of 
ties of those who had seen§ the holy royal spiri- | religion." To describe their prowess :—King 
tual preceptor, who waa the priest of the shrine | Tailapa, the son of the mighty king E k- 
of that god. The learned Pinini oceupies~ k a la, being ree ee happy through his 
himself in grammar, and Sri-Bhdshana- pride and his affection and tho tenderness of 
ehiryakain works relating to polities, and | his heart, bestowed the world of the gods $5 | 
the saintly Bharata in dramate represen- if his enemy wished for war, bot gave the 
tations, &c., and Magha in poetry, and Na- | wealth which was his property to any one who 
kulfavara in dogma,and Skanda in the | came anid regarded him me affection, und to 
affairs of Siva; bat this same royal spiritual | any one who said “ See ast i verily he or 
preceptor, the ascetic Sri-Vamasakti, is | no unhappiness to the timid.” genigtisses: 
ever resplendent with good qualities that are | 8v¥e fear because the fresh lustre o 








i | etar of king Erahe has flashed forth over 

inherent parts of bis nature. || metar of king Ere Mes greats edhe 
King Sa ikama, who excelled in goodness, the world, men look no longer upon the beauty 

“Woke Se | tn. contradistineiion to the acquired qualities of the 
Nee persons mame! in the teat. 





*<¢, all those things were habitaully sent by hin as T La. the Saka year 1102. Ancording to the table in 
ba arg oa vecsogr iy the first part of thie compound is pines Curna tic Chronology, the Viki earhratsara 
Prikit. What the seventy-two functions roferred to are, | wasSaka 1101, and Soka 1102 was the Sirrart sviivat- 
IP radbes of Via imflayn mioun- | tr * Baliga’ : sey IV, page TBt, cal, 2, note® 

t Kédiraia the name of part « 4. itt hemes a | r = : uP Py a ciclo bain 8 5 Ae Fehr 

that pi Ne aid te Form of the Hinge | Eo tari in senate a with the worship 
“* ie, ‘who had been the disciples of". | of idols. 56 ie, ‘alow bis enemies . 
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of ‘the | side- Ss of the qheens of the hostile 
kings who flee away in the battle. 

Being thus the abiding-places of manifold 
praise and renown, the fortunate Great Chicf- 
tain Tailahaddéve and the fortunate Great 


Chieftain king Eraha, having, on the auspi- | 


cious lunar day that has been written above, 
washed the feet of the holy royal spiritual pre- 
ceptor Vimadaktidéva, who was the priest 
of the shrine of that god, gave as a grant to be 
respected by all and to continue as long as the 
moon and sun and stara might last, some rewt- 
free land, together with some miscellaneous 
dues,at Kiru-Balligaye, which was a town 
near to |||) the Jiddulige district, for the great 
oblation and for the perpetual lamp of the god 
the holy Kédirésvaradéva. Those, who without 
fail preserve this act of piety, obtain the reward 
of fashioning out of gold and jewels the horns 
and hoofs of a thousand tawny-coloured cows 
at Varinasi and Kurnkshétra and other sacred 
places of pilgrimage and bestowing them tpona 


thousand Brihmans well versed in the Védas; 


whosoever destroys this act of piety shall go to 
hell, like one who with bis own hand slays those 
same Brahmans and those same tawny-coloured 
cows at those same sacred places of pilgrimage ! 
And by way of witness as to this assertion, 
there is the scripture :—He is born for the du- 
ration of sixty thousand years aa a worm in 
ordure, who confiscates land that has been 
given, whether by himself or by another! 

Hail! On the fifth day of the bright fortnight 
of (the month) Vaisskha of the Paribhavn 


saikvatsera, which was the year of the glorions— 
Saka 1108, having carefully built the pavilion of | 


the god the holy K édaradé va, with the 
approval of their holy royal spiritaal preceptor 
they pave, as a grant to be respected by all and 
to continue as long as the moon and sun might 
last, one hundred and fifty ‘ammas of the culti- 
vated land called Haligitada-keyi, to the south 
of the tank called Divaregere, in the lands of 
Kirn- Balligi ve, to Bisadoja and Bivoja 
and Singoja. 

And they gave, to be continued ns a grant to 
be respected by all and inclading the Tribléga, 
the town of Siruvégal, which wns a town 
near to that same Jiddulige seventy. 





HL theta gk 
* Possibly the Viehnag4Spararmdof the Present 
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This is a Sanskrit copper-plate inscription 
from Sir W. Elliot's facsimile collection made 
over to me by Mr. Burgess; I have no informa-— 
tion as yet as to where the original was found 
or in whose possession it is. The plates, four 
in number, are marked with numerals, and, con- 
trary to the nsual custom, the writing commences 
on the ontside of the first plate and covers also 
the outside of the fourth plate. The seal con- 
necting the plates bears the representation of 
what seems to me to be a dog, but is, in native 
opinion, a lion. The characters are the old 
Sanskrit, which I know, and havo always 
spoken of, as the Cave-alphabet. | 

The inscription is one of the Pallava dyn- 
asty, and mentions in genealogical order the 
names of four Lines Bosaarecch: his son, 
Viravarma ; his son, Skandavarm1; and his son, — 
Vishno gipavaral. As VishnugbpavarmA is 
spoken of as the Ynvamabirija, it is probable 
that Sisnhavarmi, who is referred to as the 

The age of these kings must be early; but, 
beyond stating that the copper-plate was bestow- 
ed by Vishougépavarma in the eleventh year of 
the reign of Sitnhavarmi, the inscription contains 
no information as to its date. As far as we may 
jodge from the forms of the letters used, I would 





allot the inscription to the fifth century A.D. 


But little is known as yet regarding the Pal- 
lava family, beyond that it was one of the 
dynasties that ruled in the Dekkan anterior to 
the Chailukyms. At the time of the present 
inseription Palakkada would seem to have 
been the capital of the Pallava kings; but it 
was from them that the Chilukyns pence: 
Kafichi. Some information regarding them 
has been given and quoted by Mr. Rive sip. 
156 of vol. II of this journal. ‘To this I have 
now to add the following. Inthe old KaAdam- 
ba copper-plate inscriptions of unknown dates 
published by me in Jour. Bomb. Br. R. Ae. 
Soc, Vol. IX (No. XXVID, Mrigééa is 
spoken of as being “a fire of destruction to the 
Pallaovas,” and Ravivarmii as “having 
conquered the whole earth by slaying Sr i- 
Vishnuvarma® and other kings.” And in 





ee of his name being omitted 
amg part for the ake of 


‘ALSVNAGT VAVWTIVd HHL JO LNVUD ALV 1d-asdd0O9 ITTVdnNAnNUn 


fs ‘Asonbiyup worpuy 





A SeUverpir { by 367 3d? RP | 


— ‘) 
3 <, We fr 3269 
Th | Sean Gu 


‘AISWNAC VAVTIVd AHL AO INVUD ALV1a-UaddOO I'TIVaL 
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a large Cave-alphabet inscription at Aiho]e, 
dated Saka 507 (4.p. 585-6), which I hope to 
publish very shortly in this series, we are told 


that the Chalukya king Paolikééi Il, who | 


waa like “the sun to melt the frost which was 


the army of the Pallavas," “ caused the lord 


ofthe Pallavas, who had aimed at the emin- 
ence of his own power, to hide his prowess 
within the ramparts of the city of Ki fic hi.” 
As regards the family in later times, a stone- 
tablet inseriptiont at Galaganith in the 
Kod Taluka of the Dharwad District, dated 


Transcription. 


the fifth year of the Chilukya Vikramidit- 
ya-Tribhuvyanamalla, ie. Saka 1002-3 
(4. D. 1061), seems to deserve to be earefolly 
copied and studied, as containing refurences to the 
Pallavas as the subordinates of the Ch é- 
lukyas. And finally, in « stone-ablet inscrip- 
tion at Mundi inthe Parasgad Tilnka ofthe 
Belgaum District, dated Saka 1145 (a.p. 1223-4), 
photographed by Mr. Burgess in his archwolo- 
gical tourof 1973-4, they are incladedt among 
the kings said to have been conquered by the D é- 
vagiri-Yadavaking Singhanadéva, 


First plate; firet aide, 


C1] fad aaagar [i] wihaaeaceiaa sage a 


[2] weaafaataaaaatiaa: afeaaaaaicag 

[3] faftitearenhaat HIUAA fl Re THO: 

(s] puaammaaieeaaaa Fagard a 
Firat plate ; second nde. 


[sles ads aqnasetiia sata, 
takaqeqgaiaat wee TzMTIi sie. 
qTEqasqaqay 


(s] sa 
[7] toque ie gar: 


ai- 


T Ai OT or - 


(fsleqa@ @aumat waa asrea TMA ra- 
Second plate ; first aide, 


[oe] ma aaa wee TA: 
Qaracsa alg sa aa a- 


io] dan fae asaaalta 
(ul taaaaic ahaa § 
be] alrqaqaqala Aaa 


ga ungzhaae 


MAH AATAE ATE = 


af aqnanTaaraeiahaa- 


Second plate ; second side. 


lularea aahtyqresaxzichat ica ay aaaa- 
Lt4] Tear (4a) TUMATHAATTAVTTTHA TlH TIT 
ls) mtaaaTaa BARAT AIA Asa AA(ANT)- 
(ie) qqyearana(anaa dead TATE ase) A FoyANGs- 
Third plate ; first side. 
(i7] soy 486 gaaq hi sega maaa(at) Tae: [il] CaeAaTT- 
is] fa fot fi) carat Parry omaa [i] 
(19) <(z)fetar TH(oT)e 
(20) aparf; [1] eso fas fi) T rf 


| § The letters are clear in the original ; Hi aebesisatchi i od 
be either HAfaaf wats, or, more probably, Het fgTeq. 









+ Page 299, rol. I. of Sir W. Elliot's book now with me. 
I But perhaps only by self-lnudatory custom. 


76195 
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Third plate ; second site. 


(or) caear-(ear) Saat reat Pasa (Sarge: [| Jaa Sae TAT HSS Fl) "SE 


(2) comer a oe fret [i] aa: Sat Tat 
giaijama «ewe | fae 


[es] ear wel) aqeaA 


faaiqwag [|] aa: SAC A 
[i] saeheyle- 


fos] far rata; «= roeagay «= werhasa (Sai) Ft: i] aa: amieet | WaT 
Fourth plate ; firet ade, 
tos) osqage (glare | Srararaa: [ll] ct Ag pails sella 


(20) meq ate (fe) raat) fata selosge | Ferearalapalaaye 

gaat ACSI IIGICE afteecra(a) 
(2s) aefrarnenii: senza [li] Tear ry afeneagt acaiqarats se A) SUH) 
[0] aman: asacaer aeiy Tesi: qeeray 


[er] wry air 





q [il] 





qe 


Fourth air ; second side, 





[no] Waza 
[si] af 


3 mremée(e|osaeis fl] at ate ater [i] 
‘(ya 4 —_ seen aaa emma) 4 ya 7 wfaaier [Il] 


(se) eqear(al) qeeat(al) at at eer aTQracy wat mameeey eqs [ate E 


(ss) Faq [Il] 
[35] 
Translation. 

Victory has been achieved by the holy ono! 
From the glorious and victorious locality of Pa- 
Inkkada*®*, atthe command ofS ri-Vishnu- 
g¢épavarma, the pious Yuvamaharajatt 
of the Pallavas, who are the receptacles 
of the royal glory of other kings that have been 
overcome by their valour, and who have prepared 
for celebration horse-sacrifices according to the 
proper rites—of him who is the great-grandson 
* of tho Great King Sri-Skandavarma, who 
wasan excellent worshipper of the supreme spirit, 
who acquired by the strength of bis arma great 
abundance of the penances{{ peculiar to those 
who belong to the caste of warriors, who con- 
formed to all such injonctions as are prescribed, 
who was firm in steadiness of conduct, and who 
was broad-minded ; of him who is the grandson 
of the Great King Sri-Viravarm§, the 
bravest man upon the surface of the earth, who 





| This letter, 4, i omitted aliogetioee 4 in the original, 

q ‘ Bhogacia’ is an epithet of Vishnu, re) or Jina 
Jodging from oper named of the the ; 
Viebou. would seem to be intended here. 

-- The position of this place is not known to me. 

++ * FuromaM4rija’ denctes an beir-apparent associa 
in the government with the reigning Wahiedja or oe 
kimar. Analogvus! to thease two Lerms, we satets others. 
ere Piha nee erbsoed 

Tt ac. bravery, skill in the use of wee: orm 
ment, charity to Brélimass, &c. sisi 


facatin(ajemiaes «fara 
ram aa cm aaate @ [il] 


caret Gani | Fora 


was endowed with honoured power and sne- 
evss, and who subjugated by his prowess the 
assemblage of kings §§; of him who is the son 


of the Great King SriSkandavarma, 


who nourished the gods and the twice-born 
and spiritual preceptors and old men, who wna 
of great affability, who acquired much piety 
by many gifts of cows and gold and land and 
other things, who was skilfal in protecting his 
subjects, who was the fifth LékapAla of the 
Lékapalas||, who was trae-hearted, and 
who was high-minded ; of him who is possess- 
ed of all prosperity produced by his devotion 
towards the boly one and by his goodness ; 
who is always initiated into the charitable 
vows of the ceeupation of pleasing and pro- 
tecting his subjects; who is possessed of the 
radiance of the fame of his victories acquired 
by impetuous assaults in many battles; who 


is always zealous in supporting religion 
ac. if preferred, ‘the countries or courts of (other) 


wih The four Lékap dlos,or deitins of the 
en Te Wiad eipans acl nd yar at ine Kat; 
Yama, ofthe South; Varuna, of the Westiand Kuve ra, 
of the North. st! the above four together wh th 
eight im. bpicwae cin, the = sinner brs: together w.th os 
regenta of the intermediate ta compas, Ww 

aro, Agni, of the South-Enst ;Nirriti, or Barya, of 


the South-West; Vayu, of the North-West; and tidus 
or Soma, of the North-East. 





peers my Yipogd WERE “MA 


— 
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le Li 3 7 
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which had been bronght to denth’s door by 


the sins of the Kali age; who is desirona of 
surpassing all the collection of meritorious 
qualities of kingly saints ; who is desirous of 

religion itself; who mediiates on 


surpassing 
the feet of the holy one; who is the disciple of © 


the feet of the venerable great king Bappa; 
who is an excellent worshipper ofthe holy one ; 
and who belongs to the lineage of Bhiradvija,— 
those who dwell in the village of Urnvupallif {, 
in the country of Munda*, are to be ad- 
dreased :— 

In this village there are two hundred entiret 
nivurianast. The limits of those nicarlanas 


are :—On the west, the boundaries of the vil-_ 


lage of Kendukiira are the limit; on the south, 
the river Suprayéga is the limit; on the east, 
(the same) is 
of the east, there is a rock on the side of the 
great road; proceeding thence to the north, 
there is a tamarind-tree; proceeding thence to 
the north, there is a rock on the road to the 
village of Kurupdra and to the village of Kan- 
dukiira; proceeding thence to the north, there 
is a heap§ of rocks; proceeding thence to the 
north, there is a rock on the limit of the calti- 


vated field of the Brahmans in the village of 


Karupira; on the north, the limit is o large 
tamarind-tree surrounded by a heap of rocks; 


proceeding thence to the west, the limit is the | 


the limit; to the north by south | 





edge of the boundaries of the village of Kén- 
damurnvude, Having made those same two 
hundred nicartanas of area which is in the cen- 
tre of these four boundary-limiis a posseasion 
of the gods at Kandnkiira for the family of 
Vishnuhiradéva which was founded by || the 
general Vishnuvar m i, it has been given by 
us, invested with immunity from taxation by the 
eighteen castes, and to be increased by us as long 
as our life may last and according to our strength. 
Bearing thia in mind, let ‘all the fonetionaries 
and all in authority in that district, and the 
favourites of the king, and travellers ¥, treat 

that same area with immunity from all taxation, 
and cause it to be treated im the same way by 
others, But any wicked man who tranagresses 
against this our charter is deserving of corporal 
punishment. Moreover, are there not verses 
(as to this)? There has not been and there 
shall not be any gift better than a grant of 
land; verily there has not been and there shall 
ing such a grant! He incurs the guilt of ono 
who slays « hundred thousand cows, ‘who con- 
fiscates land that has been given, whether by 





| himeelf or by another! This copper-plate is 


given by me in the eleventh of the victorious 
yeara of the Great King Simhavarma, in 
the month Paushya, in the dark fortnight, and 
on the tenth lunar day. 





OMKARA MANDHATA. 
BY RAVAJI VASUDEVA TULLU, M.A. SUPDT. STATE EDUCATION, INDORE. 


Omkdra Mindhata is an interesting 
place in Central India, on the banks of the 
Narmada, abont five miles from Badhwii 


and SanAvad, both stations on the Holkar | 


State Railway. It is visited by hundreds of pil- 
grims from all parts of India at all seasons of 
the year. Tho place is thus noticed by Major- 
General Sir John Maleolm in his Memoir of 
Central India :—M ind hata is “asmall town 
containing one hundred houses, situated on tho 
south side of an island in the Narmada, and 
famed for the sanctity of its pagoda. Lat. 

we have the old form of the Csnarese 


In 
po veal pe ay coe 
eens ti ist ein ts sk. 


sil = , whole, entire, ia, on Prof, Mon. 
itn ay caly = Vidic word ; ‘but 


Perera? a ceseeaew of land, 20 rode ce 800 oubéte 


oF 
fe ates the meaning of pays, at 


but the reading | 





29° 14 N,; Long. 76° 0 17" E. The Narmada 
here is confined between rocks, and not more 


| than one handred yards broad, but very deep . . . 


“The island of Miandh ata ie a hill of mod- 
erate height, and was formerly fortified, but 
there are now only tho remains of a few gate- 
ways and old pagodas all covered with jungle. 
The town stands on the slope of the hill, The 
eA RMDOREINg OOUDI Ty, Oma OF & SNCCRIEED CT 
low hills, deep ravines, and the 


whole covered with high thick forests, which for 
seven sth hah sstericaan river aro uy 





ager carlivieahyatenmd istyan be objectod 
| _ Saheharan tahoe fn ree  Soeee oy 
mation is rather a peculiar one. ; 
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passable on foot. The pagoda here is dedicated 
to Omkara, the phallic emblem of Mahideva. 
i This is one of the twelve celebrated 
places where, according to the followers of Siva, 
the god is most pecnliarly present. Here he 
ig known under the form of the mystic syllable 
om.” 
The origin of Omkira is thus given in the 

Siva Purdna, chapter 47 :— 

aa aa Il 

ap ait FT Tar aden teat TA: Il 

aftqiraat arg aca waters |) % I 

attest Sri Ter aT Fes aT || 

ay Taser TeAAICATy || 3 II 

ata at 4 fara a ay f Sera |! 

xy Bet TAT A TCT HAT aT: I SII 

Pager diqaeta “yer fea) 4 waTz7 II 

a4 a a Fe ae et aT || Fl 

Teper aca ETT eat TA: I 

aft = Ard at Reaeae: TH: |S Il 

stay fein ger a Tae TATA II 

Tey aesey A FT TINTATT || & Il 

frag vtaa F frat aaa |) 

fetat an shy sacs wrese7 || 9 Il 

cit (Hat Tat gp at ae ATT || 

ara ay Tyerg Was Fraga | ¢ II 

aCe Fai ay Pa F CTT || 

TAF FT SMTA : Il § Il 

neaea Ta SyWe aT ATARATT Il 

ae FT TarTaAA Ta AiraATT || Xe Il 

et wiih Tq aAriCadt 7 7 |I 

ae Wee Star fe Fie waaTa || Il 

fe atin oar Fa faa et95 wT II 

a ae CE ers Cea aE | 2 II 

Tet sieaq Trae PT TT: II 

rye aad Far ITT TAT SAT: || 13 |! 

ae et ay Sah ATT II 

ayy Tas Sarat qaeat |! ©2 | 

“ Sita said :—Hear the origin of Omk ira. 

Once upon a time the god Ni rada came from 
Gokarna Mahibalesvara to the Vin. 
dhya mountain. Here Vindhya received him 
with all due honours; but Nirada had heard of 
Vindhya’s pride in his belief that he had every- 
thing with him and that he wanted nothing. For 
this Narada breathed heavily. When Vindhya 
heard this, he said, ‘What defect have yon 
seen in me that you now breathe so?" Nirada 
replied, ‘You have everything in you, but Meru 





is taller and has a place among the goda; such is 
not the case tvith you.' So saying Nirada re- 
turned to the place from whence he came, Vin- 
dhya thus got disgusted with himself and worldly 
things, and went to the spect where Omkara 
now is, with the design of worshipping Siva. 
Here he constructed an earthen image of the 


| god, and, being all motionless and lost in medi- 


tation, worshipped it for six months, not stir- 
ring from his seat. The god was pleased and 
said, ‘Ask thou thy desire.’ So saying, he 
revealed to him his bright appearance as de- 
scribed in the Vedas, which is difficnlt even 
for devotees to sen. Vindhya replied, ‘If thou 
art pleased, O god of gods, ordain an increase 
in my bulk as I desire.’ The god complied 


with his request, and gave him his desire;— 


although he thought that an ill-boding gift 


injurious to others was not proper,—being per- 
suaded that a desire asked must be granted. 
At this time the gods and the pure sages wor- 
shipped Siva und requested him to stay there, 


| and the god did so for the comfort of the 


people.” Ad 
Such is the Paurinic acconnt of the origin of 
Omkira. Whatever may be thought of this 
mythical origin of the shrine, this much 1s cer- 
tain, that it is one of the oldest in India, Even 
a casual visitor is sure to be inspired with o 
feeling of admiration for its situation. The locid 
waters of the Narmada are seen flowing between 
two high embankments, the surface of the wa- 
ters below being reached by ghiits. As the 
shrine itself is situated on an island, it has to 
be approached by crossing the stream in a boat. 
On alighting at the other bank, a flight of steps 
leads up to the levelof the temple. The temple 
itself has no grandeur about it; it is a small 
building of massive stono. Tho front hall is 
divided as it were into three, by two rows of 


| carved stone pillars supporting the stone roof. 


The inside of the temple is wider, and projecta 
more in one direction, It is divided by 9 parti- 
tion into two apartments. The one half is 
empty, merely leading into the other half, on 
the right-hand side, where is the liiga with its 
appendages, On entering this shrine we de- 


| scend some three steps to the level of the liaga. 


Those who have seen the shrines of Hindu tem- 
ples are aware that no ventilation is provided 
for, and no orifice allowed. Bat no Hindu tem- 
ple is worse in this respect than this of Om- 


Fenrvary, 1876.) 


EE eee a 


kdra:as the lifiga bas Sait phncadlan ls Tro | 


in a cell within » cell, ventilation is carefully | rupees a year. There are small temples of 


prevented. This temple has a gilt finial. 

On leaving the temple, the stranger is con- 
ducted a fow steps higher up, almost to the top 
of the hill, to a place known as the palace of the 
Mindhditéa Raja, which is an ordinary 
building, the residence of the high-priest of the 





COPPER-PLATE GRANT FROM KAPALESVARA. Bb 


- hits, who is said to ‘be ayers a likh of 


less importance in the vicinity. Hut thero is 
nothing which so much strikes the eye from a 
distance as the hilly eminence whose base is 
washed by the Narmadi, and whose area is 
studded with temples and buildings rising in 
terraces one over another, 


COPPER-PLATE GRANT FROM KAPALESVARA, IN ORISSA. 
FORWARDED BY JOHN BEAMES, 5.C.S., M.R.A.5., &c. 


The transcription and translation of these 
plates have been made by my friend Biba Raji- 
galil Banerjia, # well-known Sanskrit scholar. 

The plates are three in number, size ‘!} inches 
by 54, and are connected by a thick copper 
ring with a boss on which was apparently the 
seal of the king, which, however, is now effaced. 
The two outer sides are blank, and there are 
thus fuur sides, engraved in the ordinary Kutila 
character, It was found lust rains by a chlti- 
vator who was ploughingat Kapadlesvara,o 
village on the north bank of the Mahinadi river 
opposite the city of Kataka, and only about 
four miles distant from that station, The village 
stands near the site of the ancient city of 


Chaudwar, tho former capital of Orissa, which | 


has been abandoned for Kataka for the last threo 
hundred years. ‘The ruins of this city cover 


very large area, and consist of walls of laterite | 


stone, which aro largely quarried for metalling 


roads. It is sorprising that so few relics of any | 


value have been found, butas the quarrying goes 
deeper down more will probably come to light. 


refer to the year of the king's reign. 
understand how the Guptas came to be 





I not responsible for the interpretation 
or translation, though I have carefully com pared 
the transcription with the original, and I am not 
quite satisfied as to interpretation of the date, 
which would make this copper-plate nearly 1900 
years old (Samvat $4 = s.c, 23)". It seems to 
Nor do I 


paramount lords of Kalinga, or how Enlinga 


‘came to claim lordship over Orissa. However, 


as my own line of research has been linguistic 
rather than antiquarian, [am content to leave 
the discussion of those questions to the experts 
in such matters, and merely to supply the fucts. 
It remains only to add that no villages called 
either Dirandaor Khali ndala now exist 
in Kataka, but that the “district of Yodha” is 
traceable, aa there is stilla pargani of that name 
(now pronounced Jodh) a few miles north of 
Katakn. The use of the modern word “ Sadi’ 
for the light half of the month is somewhat 


suspicious also. 


Plate I. 





a 


. from tho wt in od Suplstobak need 
in Xo ong can sappos are older than i than the tenth agai 
A.D, Possibly Samvat 034 == A.D, 0748 may be meant.—-Ep 

+ This is evidently o repetition. 


ama | Ofer 





t In the original ‘} occars, which is incorrect. 
§ In the original it ia TT i this correction is made in 
| eccordance with other plates found in the district. 
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Seuplowr a 


Pech chitin ante. | aN 
Sear car Traprearenrete: | ver ver Ter TET AST aAT HE | ANT 
2 LC iL ree qa | Sena | eT 
jeaqtaean a Aizid fie: | ** faianarae- 
ee ee 
aerqarana: | 7: asad at a Ret ace Taam Waha AF | 
sneircaha frac seeds Rarer: | wearer ge aT a Fear Y- 
Prone 1 age a gga wert sets | Bt At grass Fe 
aq emit | azmat sea aaron a1 wai Fier 
aia afnest a spate | eta eeag eq Ugly Flee | aaa 





Plate IL. —2nd Side. 
arent mana @ assis | gaits wel ylattareneet | 
eraismiaifa maeraasd | Seal eat a at Et AQ: 
te ait ee: RAP SAS ASAE ee 
aa | Farry yeni = anata ye | AAS 
edt duet sé cm urtat wei | ciel ante a 
rar a yt oad owes) tia sath 








apr to be the mame ofa village inhabited by’ oh rending is abweao hee. Perhaps s correct 

‘rth of the Bharadvaja gotra, having the | ing may be expected Seo eee Boge nl aneths 
» othy caune of Taagktr, in in a plate found in the eKatuke | the Sambitas. Tho word kahit is doobtfol. 
Chollectorate Records, the reading grea | +t Instead of There, there is {, which is & grammatical 


ortura. 


Fesavany, 1876.) 
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rok | enone st Fe wind Sh 


pT 











Translation. 
May it be propitious! Mahirajidhiraja 
Sri Mahabhava Gupta Deva, tho bene- 
ficent. Ee nhoks Grams nearer 





Trikaliiga, "the meditator on the feet of the 
great Bhattaraka and the lord Mahiraja- 
dhirija Sri Siva Gupta Deva, makes it 
known to all the inhabitants around His Majesty, 
from the glorious and victorious Kataka, after 
worshipping the Brihmans invited (and) con- 
gregated, who are duly invested with the sacred 
thread, and living at the time in the district of 
Yodha: Beitknowntoyouall, (namely) the ap- 
pointed ministers, the Dinda Prisikas (literally 
the men armed with clubs and bearded arrows), 
the dramatic performers, the bards, the spies, 
the law-makers, tho chief of the guard of the 
seraglio, the beloved men and women of his 
Majesty, (that) the villages of Diranda and 
PL A a ab is Cae Latte Ds | ae See 


To the original, ‘ Kavi" ia written with » Hraeva-ikar, 
the dental « ia netd; both are. mistaken 


committed by tho engraver. The rales of Sandhi, Versi- | 


 omt that the Hrasva-ikar 


Suet ta be Dinghy, and the s must be palatal instead — 


£5 There is omission of gy in the-original. 
TT The g is omitted in the original by a mistake. 


Khalandala,-in the district of Y odha and 
province of Koéala, with its treasure-troves, 
sealed or enclosed deposits of valuables, with 
absolution of a hundred sorta of transgressions 


- (committed in it), and all let and hindrances re- 


moved with its sovereign authority, given over 
all, with its hidden utensils and vessels, with its 
hollows, wastes, waters, and land bounded on 
four sides, in which entry is prevented to 
dramatic performers and bards, (is given) to 
Bhatta Sri Mahottama Sadhirana, the son of 
Bhatta Sri Sobhana, who came from Tamkiri 
and settled in the (village df) Urvard in the 
(province) of Ko4ala, whois of the Bharadvaja 
gotra (clan) and Viirhaspatya Angirasa pravara 
(family), and o reader of the Vajasens Sakha 
(of the Vedas), (this gift is made) by pouring 
water and by insoribing it is this copper plate 
for augmentation of the merit and fame of my 
father and mother'and self, that he will enjoy 
it co long as the sun, moon, and stars shine ; 


—<$—<$<————— ae 
7 inthe origins (Visarga) occurs instead of the Ha- 
| of Te iscurions that this Hindi form of the Sanskrit “Sad 
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and do you live here in happiness, having & 
firm belicf that I have foregone all enjoyments 
of this village, with the power of dividing 
it, its rents and gold,,&c. Futore kings 
will consider this gift of mine, for the sake 


of my merit, as a gift of their own, and | 


su protect it. For it is stated in the Sdétras 
that Sfigara and other kings have given 
many a piece of land, bat subsequent kings 
have enjoyed the merits of such gifts. Do not 
apprehend that there ismo good in preserving 
the gift of another, for the benefit is greater from 
protecting the gifts of other men than from 
gifts made by ourselves. The giver of land re- 
sides happily for sixty thonsand years in heaven, 
Both he that robs Jand and ho that spoils vie- 
tuals served in a dish will go to hell. (Whereas) 
gold was the first prodact of fire, (next) were 
the earth and vegetation, (then came) the sun, 
whose offspring were horses and kine, hence 
he who gives either gold, cows, or land becomes 
a giver of threefold in this world, and his pa- 
rents and forefathers emulate and exclaim, “A 
giver of land is born in our family, for our 
salvation.” He that bostows and he that ac. 
eepta Iand are both of them workers of merit, 
and are sure to go to heaven. Ifthe spoliator 
of land (given by another) digs a thousand deep 
tanks and performs a hundred véjapeya sacri- 
fices, and gives ten millions of cows in expiation, 
yet will he not be absolved. He that takes away 
land or cansea tt to be taken, intoxicated with 
power or passion, out of folly, is sure to he 
born as a bird or a beast, after having been 
hound in the fetters of Varuna, The parson 
who robs a gold com, a cow, or land to the 
extent of halfan inch will remain im hell till 
the dissolution of this world. He that seizes land 
given by himself or another will rot in ord- 
ure as & worm with his forefathers. A giver 
of land is made happy by Aditya, Varuna, Vish- 
nu, Brahma, Chandra, Agni, and Mahadeva, 
This is a common bridge of merit,—hence, ye 
future kings of earth! preserve this bridge for 


ages evermore, and this haa been repeatedly — 


prayed for by Rimabhadra. For man’s pro- 
perty and life are transitory like a drop of water 
ona lofus-leaf. Pondering on this and com- 
prebending all these illustrations, it behoves not 


man to destroy the good works of other men. | 


The feet (of the king) are tinged with the beams 
shooting forth from the ruby circleta on the 





(Femrvarr, 1876. 





| crowns of all (prostrate) ralers, he who ia ever 
| famons, and by the prowess of his excessively 


strong army cut to pieces the heads of ele- 
phants belonging to his enemies, whence issued 
innumerable pearls, which adorn his illimitable. 
power and the world. This crown-jewel of 
kings having cast the burden of the state and 
finances npon his chief minister, named Sadhi- 
rana, the dispeller of robbery, and of unlimited 


energy, appears like an immortal and enjoys | j 
happiness from the delight caused by constantly 


tasting the nectar (of poesy) from many oe tale 
composed by eminent poets. In whose king- 
dom the said minister Sidbirann has his 
understanding purified by studying the endless 
acionces of political economy and law, and his 
speech sweetened by quotations from the Vedas, 
the Veddigus, Sikehd, Kulpa, ond Tihdsa—and 
hence he has attained the highest degree 


of dignity. He (the king) is distinguished in- 


the three worlds as unrivalled by his austere 
deportment on account of his uniform practice 
of religion. (Given) in the thirty-first year 
(Suitvatsera) of the glorious reign and under the 
extended (shadow) of the lotus-fect of the great 


| BhavaGupta Deva, who isadevont adorer 


of Maheévara, the great Bhattiraka, Mibiraji- 


dhirija, the Supreme lord, the pre-eminent 
among the Lunar race, (and) the ruler of Tri- 


kaliiga, in the month Marga, the 13th of the 


bright half of the month, or, expressed in figures, 
Semvat $4, 13th bright fortnight, (when) this 


threefold copper plate was written. (The wit- 
nesses thereof) are the Minister of War and 
Peace, Malla Datta, and the Secretary, Kyastha 
Mahuka, who have inscribed these letters. This 
hottama, engraved by Pundariknksha Datta, 


| formed or composed by Midhava. 





REMARK ON THE ABOVE, BY BABUS 
RANGALAL BANERJIA, DEFUTY COLLECTOR, 
KATAKA. 

The plates were fonnd by a rayaf in July 


1874, in ploughing his land adjoining his honse, 


in Chaudwir, Pargani Tapankhand, 4) 


miles north-east of the Kataka post-office. 
Chaudwiri, or the fonr-gated city, though 


now reduced to a mean bazar and village, waa 


once the proud réjdhéni or capital city of Orissa. 
According to records kept by astrologers of 
Crionn, Sele cle ee heey Tanase oe 
Emperor of India, after the performance of 


Frnavanr, 1876.) 


the Naga sacrifice, or extermination of the Niign 


or serpent race. Apart from the mythical story 
of its foundation, it is believed that Kataka 
Chaudwir was the first city of Orissa in point 
ofage. Jijpur, Sirangadh, Kataka-Bidinasi (the 
modern Kataka) and Bhavinesvara, were all built 
in much more recent times. Besides the city 


of Chaudwir, there was a very strong fortress 


hard by, called Ka pileévara, or ‘lord of 
fortune.’ Some years ago, Government made 
over a portion of this fort at the instance of the 
now defunct East India Irrigation Company, 
who used the greater portion of the ent-stone of 
its ramparts to build the Birnpi dnifef and 
but mach may yet be found to repay the labour 
of exhumation. 

Thongh the seat of the kingdon : 
elsewhere, Chaudwiir still retained some of iis 
grandeur in subsequent ages, for we find a 
large tank was dug within the fort in the reign 
of Chorgaigi, the founder of the Gangi- 
vaiéa family, who reigned between 1132 and 
1152 a.p. The tank is still called by his name. 
An entry has been recently found in the Mddld 
Panjito the effect that money was sent from Puri 
for army expenses ; this was after the revetment 
of modern Kataka was built, in 1006 a.p. 

But how came a copper-plate grant of the 
great Guptas to be in the old metropolis of 
Orissa ? The country where the grant is made 








is called Ko gala; one of the names of ancient | 


Oudh is Kosala, which is also called Uttara or 
Northern Koéali; the Dakshin or Southern 
Kobali is identified by some authorities with the 
country round Kinhpur; but neither of these 
Koéalis can be the KoSala of the grant, as the 
former is always written with a long dat the end, 
whereas the final letter in the grant is a short 





one. Again, one of the titles of the royal donor is | 


Trikaliigadhipati, or‘ lord oftho three 
Kaliigas,’ and this king gives it out on the 
plate that the grant was made from the great and 
glorious city of Kataka. The most ancient name 
of the country bordering on the western shore of 
the*Bay of Bengal, stretching from the Suvarna- 
rekha river to Madras, appears to be Kalinga : 

the upper region was called Utkalifiga, and the 
other two were the middle and the southern 
Kaliigas ; the word Utkal is perhaps a shortened 
form of Utkalinga, and occurs in comparatively 
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enninls Purdnas and Ricuna. The week Kogalis 
is still known in parts of Orissa; tracts of country 
in Puri and in Adgul are still known by this 
name. A species of pot-herb, peculiar to Orissa 


is called Kogalé Sak; and perhaps any country 


between two rivers—snch as the Doib of the 
Ganges and Sarajo, which was generally called 
Kofali—or any country in the shape of a kode, 
the sheath of a fruit, may have borne this name. 
Now the country where this plate and others hare 
been found falls exactly within the description 
of such a country: for firat we have the country 
between the Baitarni and Kharnasoa, then that 
between the latter and the Brihmani, third 
that between the Brahmani and Birupi, fourth 


between the Birupi and the Mahdnadi, fifth 


between the Mahinadi and the Kiatjuri, and so 


on. tis well known also that the great Guptis 


had their seat of empire first in the Dodb, and 
perhaps a branch of the family establishing 
themselves in Trikaliiga named parts of it after 
their own parent country. 

Then the question resolves itself into another 
shape. Ifthe Goptas indeed held sway in Orissa, 
how is it that there is no mention of their names 
in the royal vandivalis kept by the astrologers 
of Orissa, or in the well-known palm-leaf records 
called Madlaé Panji, By a reference to another 

plate, in the Kataka Collectorate records, we find 
that a king named Yayati raled in Orissa 
when Siva G upta, the son of Bhava Gaopta, 
was the king of Trikaliiga: hence it follows 
that the Orissa Rajas were fondatorics of the 
Guptas, and all lands granted by the former 
were made in the name of the parmmount power. 

We have indeed a Yayati, or Yaynti Kesari 
(i.e. Yayati the Lion), in the raadivalis; ac- 
cording to Stirling, he reigned from 473 to 320 
ap. Again, Siva Gupta, sccording to the 
Chaudwar plate, was the father of Bhava 
Gupta: so thatit appears from the two plates 
that both the father and son of Bhava Gupta 
had the same name. 

It is noteworthy that these Guptas ol 
Trikaliiga had among their titles the honorific 
one of Bhattiraka, like the Guptas of Saurashtra 
or Valabhi. 

Is then the year 34, given in the platea, that 
of the Valabhi era, or is itof the local era of the 
Guptas of Trikaliiga?§ Agnin, we have two 
dates of different eras,—the one is called the 


§ It in distinctly stated that it wae in the Slst year of the reign —En. 
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Sarnvatsara, and the other Samvat. As the char- 
acter is common Kutila, the plate cannot be 
very ancient.|| But this much is proved—that 


the plate is found in the old capital city of 
Orissa; that the grant recorded by it was made _ 
from Katake. the old Kataka Chaudwair, - 
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and by Bhava Gupta, the lord paramount 
of Trikaliiga, whose son Siva Gupta we 
suppose to have been a contemporary of Yayiti 
Keéari, who reigned between the years 474 
and 526 a.v,, and-that the Keéaris of Orissa 
were feudatories of the kings of Trikalinga. 
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WILD JUNGLE FOLK. 

Mr: Bond had the good fortune to procure an 
interview with a couple of the wild folk who live 
in the hill-jangles of the Western Ghats, to the 
south-west of the Palanci Hills, and took the oppor- 
tunity to observe and note on the spot some of 
their peculiarities. We had often heard of the 
existence of some strange dwartish people who 
occasionally frequented the jungles near our sta- 
tion of Pémalei, a few miles weat of Strivillipattar, 
at the north-west corner of the Tinnevelli district, 
but none of us, when visiting the Pémalei hills for 
the purpose of selecting, building, or observing at 
this station, had seen any trace of them, oxcept 
that whilst observing the final angles we noticed 
some fires burning at night far off in the distant 
valleys commonly stated to be entirely devoid 
of villages and civilized inhabitants. When re- 
turning afterwards to Pémalei, in order finally to 
close and weliver over charge of the station to the 
Jocal officials, Mr. Bond having heard that the 
wild mon of the woods occasionally cama to Stri- 
villiputtar with honey, wax, and sandalwood to ex- 
change for cloth, rice, tobacco, and betelnut, in- 
duced thres of the Kdralbdra, or hill-watchers, 
through whom principally this barter is carried 
on, to attempt to catch a specimen of thia strange 
folk. What follows is Mr. Bond's account :— 

“Knowing a locality they frequented, whence 
they could easily steal the remains of food and pots 
Jeft by the herdsmen, the three Kivalkira went 
there to look for them, and on the second day 
sichted a couple, who at once made off through 
the jungle for the rocks, with great fleetnesa and 
agility, using hands and feet in getting over the 
latter. 

“ After a difficult and exciting chase and a very 
careful search they were aguin caught sight of, 
crouching between two rocks, the passage to which 
was so narrow that it coat their captora a severe 
scratching to reach them and drag them out one 
at atime by tho legs. They were brought to me 
in a state of great fear—a man ond a woman—as I 
was descending the hill, and began to ery on being 
Ciristina Gre woarkedly difter frum the Kaila; and only 
gradually approximate to it in a later age, when it arcs 





led tomy camp ata large village o few out 
in the plains. Alter some coaxing, however, with 
promises of rice and tobacco, they consented to 
accompany me willingly. On reaching my tent in 
the evening I gave the man some clothes, and 
offered them a little money in small silver and 
copper coins. Each of them selected the latter, re- 
fusing the silver pieces of ten times the value, 
saying that they could get rice with the copper, 
and apparently had no idea of the valae of the 
former. I gave the woman some pieces of cloth 
and afew small things, for which they both showed 
their thanks by repeated prostrations on the 
ground before me. 

“The rest of the day was spent in taking notes 





on this strange pair, and in getting from them all 


the information I could through the hill-watehers, 
who were able to converse with them to a slight 
extent. They seemed as great a curiosity to the 
villagers themselves as to myself; and a crowd 
assembled to watch them, expressing their sur- 
prise at the ease and freedom with which they eat 
in my tent without showing any fear or any desire 
to run away. The following observations were 


noted on the spot :-— 


“'Tho man is 4 feet 6} inches in height, 26} 
inches round the chest, and 18} inches horizontally 
round the head orer the eyebrows, Ile has a round 
head, coarse black, woolly hair, and a dark brown 
skin. The forehead is low and slightly retreating ; 
the lower part of the face projects like the muzzle of 
a monkey, and the month, which is small and oval 
with thick lips, protrudes about an inch beyond his 
nose; he has short bandy legs, a comparatively long 
body, and arms that extend almost to his knees : the 
back justabure the buttocks is concave, making the 
and fingers are dumpy and always contracted, #0 
that they cannot be made to stretch out quite 
straight and flat; the palma and fingers are cover- 


ed with thick skin (more particalarly so the tips 


of the fingers}, and the nails are small and imper- 
fect ; the feet are broad and thick-skinned all over ; 
the hairs of his moustache are of a greyish white, 


out of pe ling fi hence thare iano reneon to t 
cea the alphabet wea. ts von wury long betune tho date of 
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scanty, and coarse like bristles, and he has no | 
beard. 


“The woman is 4 feet 6) inches in height, 27 
inches round the cheat (above the breasts), and 19 
horizontally round the head above the brows; the 
colour of the skin is sallow, or of a nearly yellow 
tint ; the hair is black, long, and straight, and the 
features well formed. There ia no difference be- 
tween her appearance and that of the common 
women of that part of the country. She is plea- 
sant to look at, well developed, and modest. 

“There aro said to be five or six families living 


about the same height, allthe mon having the 
game cast of features and being built aa the spe- 
cimen above described. 

“The dress of the man consists of o langoff, 
or small piece of cloth tied round the loins. The 
women when they cannot procure cloth wear only 
a skirt of leaves. 

“They both believe themaelyes to be a hundred 
years old, but judging from their appearance I 
suppose the man to be twenty-five, and the woman 
about eighteen years of age. They say that they 
have been married four years, but have had no 

“‘Thoir marriage custom is very simple,—a man 
and woman who pair off, mutually agree to live 
together during their lifetime, the conditions being 
that the man is to provide food, and the woman to 
cook it: and the marriage is considered to be bind- 
ing after these conditions have been carried out 
for the first time, ie. after they have eaten their 
first food together. 

“They ent flesh, but feed chiefly upon roots and 
honey. ‘The roots, of which the man next morning 
went to the jungle and fetched me two kinds, are 
species of wild yam. IT tasted both when cooked 
and found them far from unpalatable. 

“They have no fixed dwelling-places, but sleep 
on any convenient spot, generally between two 
rocks or in caves near which they happen to be 
benighted. ‘They make a fire and cook what they 
have collected during the day, and keep the fire 
burning all night for warmth and to keep away 
wild animals, They worship certain local divini- 
ties of the forest,—RAkas or RAkiiri, and Pé (after 
whom the hill is named, P4-malei).. 
exposed, and avoid the spot for some month. 
Whenever the herdamen, wood-cutters, or hill- 
watchers come across a corpse and tell the grdm 


munsof, or head village official, he sends men to 


bury it, and reports tho circumstance to the | 


Tahsildar. ‘The grdm muneaf of this place (Mam- 
sipuram and Siventipstti) told me that six had 
been buried under his orders. 
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* As I detained this couple in my camp till late 
in the evening, they begged to remain all night, 
as they were afraid to enterthe jungles so late, for 
fear of wild beasts, unless they hada torch with 
them: I then offered them food if they would 






cook it near my tent, and gave them what they 


asked for,—rice; but when o fowl and curry-stuff 
were st dthey took them also. The man 
would have killed the fowl by cutting off its head 
between two stones, but I told my people to_ give, 
him o knife and show him how to cut its throat, 
which they did, but he evidently disliked to use 
the knife, and begged my servant-to do it for him, 
and turned away hia head, ga if he did not wish to 
see it done. 

cut up the fowl, by placing the knife between his 
toes and drawing the meat along the edge of it. 
They seemed ignorant of the use of salt and curry- 
stutf, as they did not use the condiments till told 
todoso, Moreover, they wanted to eat the food 
when only half cooked. 

equatting on the ground till his wife served him, 
which she continued to do, without esting any- 
thing herself, till he signed to her that he had had 


“ The fingers alone were used in cating: some 
rice mixed with the curry was collected into a 
jump and thrown into the mouth, and I noticed 
that they did not mix any of the meat with the 
fully away and carried off next day into the jungle. 

“Next morning I sent the man to fetch speci- 
mens of the roots they orlinarily feed on, whilst 
the woman remained at my camp. On his return, 
soon after midday, 1 dismissed them, apparently 
not ill pleased with their involuntary visit."— 
General Report Gt. Trig. Survey of India, 1873-74. 

WINE AMONG SUFIS. 

A favourite metaphor with the Sufi poets of Islim 
is wine; the knowledge of God is compared to 
wine, but no sooner is the wines drunk than drank- 
enness ensues. The sense ia absorbed in the enjoy- 
ment, and the union is complete between the 
seeker and the sought, Manulavi Rami has in a 
fow lines givdn the gist of these speculations, and, 


| metaphors, while at the same time he onunciates 


the esoteric doctrine of Sufism, that Existence is 
Light, and that Light is the manifestation of God. 
‘Tig we who steal the sense of wing, 
Life ig of us, not we of it, 
But who shall such a thing divine ? 
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“What is our secret when ‘tis told F 
A loved one, and nought else beside ; 
A lover who himself doth hide 

The loved one ha would. fain behold. 


‘The loved one lives for evermore, 

The lover diea a living death ; 

Till quickened by the loved one’s breath 
The lover cannot upward soar. 


(aarraBre le shia 


‘ About us all His sunbeams play ; 
On right, on left, below, above, 
We revel in the light of love, 

Nor yet reflect a single ray. 

‘For though the soul of man they call 
A mirror that reflected grace; — 

A mirror with a dusty face 

Reflecteth not the light at all.’ 

—Hritish Quarterly Review. | 





BOOK NOTICE. 


tha 
Tae Lane A boraltclpgg AND ITS Mines, by 
J.D. B. Gribble, FE. A.S., M.A.L., MLO.5. (Madras : 
‘a Oag ile, 
“ 4 portion of thia book,” the translator tells 
us, “has already appeared in a German mission- 
ary publication. A considerable portion is here 
\ ecalod from the original manuscript, and the 
whole has been subjected to the revision of the 
author.” The result is a book that deserves a wide 
circulation, and will be read by many with great 
interest. We cannot say much for the printing, 
and the proofs have not been read with Fiadaesy 
care, but the book is written in a very clear, sim 
ple, and often fascinating style, and never weares 
the reader by too minute details, or by dwelling 
long on one subject: indeed some of the chapters 





. would well bear enlargement ; what ia given whets — 


the appetite for more. 

The book is in two parts. In the first we have 
the Land and its products; the People, their his- 
tory and literature. Manners, Customs, and 
Domestic Life; the Ethnology and Religion, the 
Temples and Temple-worship,—all treated of bricf- 
ly, but im an interesting and instructive way. 
In tho second, we have short accounts of the 
various Missions—of the Ancient Church, the 
Romish, Lutheran, English Episcopal, and Noncon- 
formist Churches,—that of the Luthoran Mission, 
to which the author belongs, naturally occupying 
the largest space, a# does the account of Khonius 
and his work in the shorter chapter on the English 
Charch Mission. 

We shall make o few extracts: Here is tho 
author's estimate of the Tamil race :—“ The most 
important of tho Drividinn races is that of the 
Tamulians. They occupy not only the [Tumil) 
country... but also the north of Ceylon and 
the soath of “‘Trevankor on the weatern side of 
the Ghite. There ia a Christian congregation of 
Tarmulinns at ee ee antl Tamu- 


——— 


of Kadiph (Bescrhised 
language 
wince the rach actomnprehey En yOars 


ia | 
spckcie: by tase ahcoseieds cent tha tine of soil But rare | 





ra ago ( 
i bow it is Tel but’ 
aa 


lians are to be found in Burmd, Pegu, Singapur, 


and in the islands of Manuritins, Bourbon, and even 


in the West Indies . . . . In short, wherever there 
iss lanier, and: see anne | people to 
be shoved aside, there will Tamufians be found, for 
they are the most enterprising and movable 
people in Indis.* .Their numbers, according to the 
lust census, amount to sixteen millions.” Thig- 
characteristic has been remarked before in other 
branches of tha Drividian race, and if once the 
scattered fragments of that race were brought into 
fall participation of the advantages of our educa- 
tion and civilization, they will probably, toa large 
extent, supplant the more orthodox Brahmanical 
races in offices requiring enterprise and energy. 

There is a short notice of Tiruvalluvar,f the 
author of the Kwral, from which we give the follow- 
ing anecdote of his most dutiful wife :—“ This 
same good wife as she Isy dying begged her stern 
husband to explain what to her was a matter of 
great mystery, and had puzzled her since the day 
of her marriage: ‘My lord, when for the first 
time I cooked your rice and placed it before you, 
you ordered me always to put a jug of water aad 
a needle by your side; why did you order me to 
do this?) Whereupon her loving consort replied : 
‘If, my dear one, a grain of rice should fall to the 
ground, the needle is to pick it up with, and the 
water to wash it.” Then the wife knew that her 
husband had never dropped » grain of the rice she 
had cooked for him, and died happy. 

“Deeply moved, Tiruvallnvar sang :—‘ O loving 
one, sweeter to me than daily rine! Wife, who 
failed not in a single word! Woman, who wently 
stroking my feet lay down after me to sleep and 
arose before me! And dost thou leave me? How 
shall I ever again be able to closo my eyes at 
night FP” 

uly Con teoneke ta eee 





Fesecanr, 1876.) 
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for one,—a translation by Dr. Grant from the war- 
‘The King goes to batile, 
“ Like a sea surges up the terrible host, 
As by wind by its fury now goaded, 
And the Monarch storms past through the open- 
_ ing ranks, 
In a chariot with gold overloaded ; 
And there flies round the host, in its front and 
its rene, 
A flock of black demons, whose wide-gaping 
™mAws 
Will feed on the fallen one’s marrow. 
The Queen's Sorrow. 
“Who once filled the throne lics stretched on the 
field, 
And foes of his valour are singing; 
But ‘Husband, O husband !" oxclaims the wife 
Of the smile so tender and winning ; 
And weeping and moaning she puts noxt her 
heart 
His wreath all faded and gory, 
Andeclings tothe breast which, pierced by a dart, 
Is covered with h-avenly glory. 
A Hero's Death. 
“As the lion who roams thro’ the forest glade 
wild, 
His eye with majesty fiashing, 


Yields his life without murmur when struck by | 


mn rock 
That comes through the valley down dashing; 
So the hero, with sword all dripping with biood, 
Looks round on the hosta that surround him, 
Then flashes his eye, he raises his hand, 
And falls with his foes all around him. 

“ And now the great kings of the mighty sword 
On the field stark and cold are all lying, 
And see! the proud king with the giwnt-like arm, 

Whero the slain lie the thickest, is dying : 
The world too is weeping, and now the sad wives 

Themselves in the fames are all throwing, 
But, horror ! the death-god is not yet content, 

But gloats o’er the death-piles still growing. 

At the conclusion of the chapter on Religion and 
Worship, the author adds,—* I should, however, 
be doing these idol-worshippers an injustice if 
I did not expressly any that among them there 
are many pious and earnest minds. These do not 
remain floundering in the quagmire of idolatry, but 
regard it ag o mere outward husk, and reject it 
indeed in words, but still as far ns their octual 
daily life is concerned they cannot disconnect 
themselves from it, for the whole life of the people 
is entwined with it. Many of thie kind rely in 





spirit on the trath and good which the Vedanta 


| has brought to light. Thoy seek to grasp God as 
the most perfect Being, ns the moat perfect In- 


telligence, and as the most perfect Bliss (Sat, 
Chit, Ananda), and endeavour to find union with - 
him by the path of. self-contemplation. .. . I 
cannot describe them better than Tayumanaver, 
one of themselves, has deacribed them in a poem 
full of tenderness and longing for God, and which 
reminds one of the 42nd Psalm. The following 
ig taken from Dr. Graul's translation, in his. 
Indische Sinupflanzen : — 

“ Thou standest at the summit of all the glorious 


Thou ralest and pervadest the world from ere its 
birth, O Supremest Being! 


| And can the pious man find out no way to thee, 


Who melting into love with tears approaches Thee, 
O Sapremest Being P 
Already on the way ia he who takes ag guide, 
An earnest, loving heart,andself-discernment tried, 
0 Supremest Being! 
Who'd gaze af heaven, first climbs the mountain- 
height, 
Self-contemplation’s wings towards Thee sim their 
flight, O Supremest Being ! 
Thou throned above the ether's pinnacle, O 
Lord, 
"Tis thou who ort the spirit, and thou who art 
the word, O Supremest Being! 


| Untouched thyself, the mind of him thou gently 


movest 
Who pondering, bewildered, the word ond spirit 
loseth, O Supremest Being ! 
Things heavenly thou showest unto the wondering 
sight, 
BaBesied in & mirror, thou mountain of delight, 
O Supremest Being ! 
He dies, O Lord Supreme, who loves thee to 
perfection, 
And slumbering ever rests in blissful contem- 
plation, O Supremest Being ! 


| The object thou of love, of every heartfelt plea- 


eure, 
Of souls that prise alike the potsherd ond the 
© Supremest Being ! 


In nieod I wandaved helpless, ae help divine, 
Supremest Boing ! 


be sti ’nluets ah wank 


thee above, 
To water ran my bones, and I dissolved in love, 
O Supremest Being! 
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O thon, ofall the weary and heavy laden, Reat ! 
Henceforth thy name by me for ever shall be blest, 
O Supremest Being! 
Grant, thirsty, may plange in thy fresh stream 
of bliss, | 
Or else o'erwhelmed I sink within the deep 
abyss, O Supremest Being! 
Knowing all my thoughts, for ever and again 
Thon comest to refreah me, thou grace-bestow- 
ing rain, 
Thou nectar never cloying, thou stream of 
heavenly bliss, 
© thou the good that dwells in perfect loneliness, 
O Supremest Being! 
All things perradest thou, O swectest honey-dew ! 
My inward self posseesing thou sweet'nest through 
and throngh, O Sopremest Being ! 
My coral thou, my pearl, my mine of purest gold, 
My beam of brightness, spirit light, my priceless 
wealth untold, O Supremest Being ! 
My eye, my thought, my tree, my heavenly 
aiream, 
Thou ort my ether-ray, my joy and wonder- 
dream, © Sopremest Being! 
Lost in myself, my spirit lies here helpless, 
Like dried-up wood—and thon wilt leave me 
sapless, 0 Sapremest Being! 
© sea of bliss, may T not plunge in Thee, 
Nor quench the thirst which now destroyeth me, 
O Supremest Being ? 
When will my sorrow cease, my fountain spring, 
And flow again with j ys my Prince and King, 





© Supremest Being! | 


Why turn thy face away? All that T knew, 
To get a closer view of Thee, away I threw, 
O Supremest Boing ! 
My tears of grief my soul seem to destroy; 
When wilt thon change them, Lord, to tears of joy, 
O Supremest Being F 
To thee in silent worship I ever cling and twine, 
And, like an orphan child, I long and pine, 
O Supremest Being ! 
Though free and joyful I myself may boast, 
T still must ever wander in a dreary waste, 
© Supremest Being ! 
Like too etalk of atraw in whirlwinds blown and 


tossed, 
So is thy wretched slave within this desert lost, 
O Supremest Being! 
Bat earthly powors and kings are nought of worth 


to me 
If they not humbly raise ‘their hand in prayer 
to thee, O Supremest Being ! 





O Supremest Being! © 











The cow bestows upon its Pa Sa, love 
Show me, 0 gracious mother, thy pity from shove, 
O Supremest Being! 
However guilty I, whatever wrong I do, 

L ask thee, mother-like, thy pitying love to show, 
O Supremest Being I” 
Lastly, from the second part, we extract the fol- 

lowing -—“ The bishop of the Thomas Christiang, 
Mar Gabriel, gave to the Dutch, at the commence- 
ment of the 18th century, a long account of their 
circumstances, from which I will only extract the 
following -— Fifty-five years after the birth of the 
Messiah, the apostle Thomas came to Mylapur 
(near Madras), on the Coromandel coast, and 
preached the Gospel. From thence he came to Mala- 
bar, preached the Gospel, collected congregations in 
several places, and fixed their pasters. He then 
returned to the Coromandel coast, where he was 
stabbed by a heathen with a spear, and thus ended 
his life. After some time all the pastors whom 
Bt Thomas had appointed died off, anda false 
doctrine arose which was followed by many. Only 
160 families remained true. But in 745 (a.p.) 
there arrived from Bagdad Christians and Priests 
who settled down in Malabar. King Peromal, to 
whom the new arrivals addressed themselves, re- 
ceived them kindly and gave them land in order 
to build shops and churches. He also bestowed 
upon them many marks of honour, and the right 
to trade throughout the whole country as long 
as the son and moon should shine, as may be read 
to this day on tablets of copper.t Thus the Chris- 


- tinns lived happy and prosperous, and the Christian 


Patriarch of the East sent them many shepherds 
and teachers from Bagdad, Nineveh, and Jerusalem. 


| After the Portuguese had come to Malabar, the 


Patriarch sent four more bishops, Mar Mardina, 
Mar Jacob, Mar Thoma, and Jene Allay, who roled 
the Christians and built many churches. After 
their death there came to Malabar, about the year 
1550, another, Mar Abraham, But the Portuguese, 
resolved that no more teachers should be allowed to 
come, and guarded all the roads by which the Sy- 
nian priesta could come, When now the Christians 
had no instructors, the Portaguese spent much 
trouble in endeavouring to draw them over,’ &o, 

We are surprised to find expressions in this 
tranalation like “the Rer, Schwartz;”" os aleo to 
find on both covers a figure of that unsightly 





| abortion of a hideously diseased 


imagination,— 
Ganeéa with the invocation Srf Ganeéa namah, 
In what state of intellectual nightmare the mind 
mast have been that first used so ugly a vignette on 
an English book, we can hardly conceive ; by what 
accident it has now got on the cover of n mission- 
ary’s work we may guess, but do not excuse, 


J Cond. Ind. Ant, vol. I. p. 229, and vol. III. p. $34, where the date is given as a.D. 774—En. 


Muncu, 1878] 
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METRICAL VERSION OF BHARTRIHARI'S VAIRAGYA sancre 
BY PROF. C. H. TAWNEY, M.A. CALCUTTA. 
(Continued from page 3.) 


Of the proud man. 
HOSE men may boast of being born, whose 
skulls gleam white on Siva's head, 

The final meed of holy saints, and chiefs whose 
souls in battle fled ; 

Rat oft I muse how men can swell with pride 
at causing those to bow, 

Who, if they save their precious lives, care 
little for the when and how. 





You are a lord of acres, 
But we are lords of song; 
And we sulxloe the subtle, 
If you subdue the strong ; 


The rich of you are speaking, 
In me the wise believe, 

And if you find me irksome, 
Why then—I take my leave. 





Of Self-reuunciation, 
The day of pleasure's past and frone, 
Long through this world we've wandered on, 
And weary reached the brink : 
By Ganga’s stream shrills forth oar ery, 
“O Siva, Siva, Lord most high, 
Help, Siva, or we sink.” 
When honour fades, and wealth departs, and 


boons are craved in vain, 
And friends are dead, and servants fed, and 





joy exchanged for pain, 
This courso alone becomes the wise—to scek 
those mountain caves 


Whence softly fow through woods below the 
ganctifying wares. 





Why sniffer endices woes in vain 

The favour of tho great to gain? 

Let false ambition’s longings cease, 
Learn to possess thy soul in peace, 
And thou hast won the wishing-cap 
That pours carth’s treasures in thy lap. 





oF fhe terns Tid heat Le path of Plenanre, 
In hitppingss amen fiar disense, the hanghby 


auicink [roi sec, 


Envy blights virtue, eld good looks, death 
threatens all things born, 


| The hermit’s humble life alone gives undisturbed 


repose, 

I've borne the last and worst disgrace, — 
I've ent ‘mongst wealthy ee nnd told 
ee an eee 





We speak with awe SF ied kings, of haughty 
lords, and knights, 


| Of courtiers ranged in glittering rows, of tri- 


umphs and of fights, 


honours a5 he onght 


That “eloquent and mighty Death” that sweeps 


Of Time the Destroyer. 

Our parents long have passed away, 
Destruction nears us day by day, 

Whicre many dwellers onee were seen, one only 
now survires, 

Again that house is filled with stor: of joyous 
human lives, 

Then all are swept away again; thos wielding 
Night and Day 

As dice, destraction’s wedded powers® with 
helpless mortals play. 
Shall we retire to Ganga’s brink, 
Or cull the sweets of honeyed lays, 
Or court 6 wife whom all men praise ¥ 
Life's short-—we know not what to think. 





0 for those days when I shall dwell alone 


Among the snowy hills by Ganga's stream, 


| In stony torpor stiffened on a stone, 
| Jnly conversing with the One Supreme, 
> Rapi in devotion, dead to all besule, 


The rich, the wise, the men of might, drenil | And deer shall fray their horns apgminst wiv 


ye inecs, crilies, frees : 


oe - —[_— —— ee a eT 


anes. ih tales. 
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When shall we, sick of life’s entangling bands, 
Sit on the holy river’s moonlit sands, 
Through windless nights, with rapture-stream- 


ing eyes, — | 
And thrice on Siva call with plaintive cries ? 


Still Siva's arm is strong to save, 
Still may we plunge in Gangii’s wave, 
Still one blne heaven bends over all, 
Still Time sees mortals rise and fall, 
Still poverty’s our best defence, 
Enough—renounce tho joys of sense. 


Hope is a stream, its waves desires, by stormy 


passions tossed, 

With ernel longings lurking deep, by light- 
winged visions crossed, 

Resolves like firmly planted trees its floods up- 


rooting bear, 


Its madness swirls in eddying rings beneath its | 


banks of care ; 
who in devyotion's bark attain its 


Rejoice, for this nustabls world enslaves their 
souls no more. 





I've searched for years through earth and air 
and sky, 

Nor yet one perfect saint hath met my eye, 

Nor have I heard of one who could restrain 

Desire's fierce elephant with reason's chain. 





The days seem long to those who drudge for 
Pay, 
And short to those who fritter life away ; 


When shall I sit and think how vain their | 


moans, 
A hermit pillowed on a bed of stones ? 





-When all our wealth is wasted, we'll seek some 
calm retreat, 

And spend the night in thinking on Siva's 
holy feet, 

When streams the autumn moonlight into our 

How false that world will glimmer where once 
we played our porin 


Bark garments ietigly in my needs, 
But you are pleased with silken weeds, 
Who counts you better off than me ? 
But woe to him whose wants are great |! 
Contentment equals men’s estate, 
And makes the rich and poor agree. 


Unfottered vmciae and meals eicnatiogealas 


tion free, 
The friendship of the wise and good ; and sober 
ety, 
my thonghts can trace, | 
Not e’en by strictest discipline hath 
heavenly grace. 








The hand's a lordly dish, 

The mouth with alms is fed, 

The sky's a glorious robe, 

The earth's a sumptuous bed, 
Those live in high content 
Who're free from passion's chain, 
And works with all their brood 
Of ignorance and pain. 


Kings’ fancies swiftly pass like coursers in the 

Ta $akn to ikem we tia wealth, and 

Ela be car isan ofsiteng ae a 

ns ee beppioadia he 
stow. 


SEE 


Our joys are short-lived as the flash 
That cleaves the cloudy veil, 
Our life is fleeting as the mists 
That drive before the gale; 
Youth's pleasures fade—then fix your minds 
On that untroubled peace 
Which patient meditation brings 
To those whose longings cease. 





To roam some woodland hermitage where Brah- 
manos’ chants resound, 

And smoke of sacrificial fires blackens the trees 
around, 

Begging one’s bread from cel! to cell, plants in 
the breast no thorns, 

Like flattering men of equal birth whose sym- 
pathy one eccrns. 


nr 


While gaping idlers turn the head and say, 


“What stamp of man can yonder pilgrim be, 

“Saint, sophist, outcast, Brihman, slave or 
free ?"" 

Nor pleased nor wroth the hermit wends his way. 
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Diuiniaed by sheianona le.aehumiin) Hay: 


Eel 


Be still, my finttering heart, and leave this crowd- 
ed show 

Of worldly toys 'midst which thou eddiest to 
and fro, 
state 


Of grounded peace enthroned above the storms 


of fate. 





Cor re ea oa er 


berries fed, 

Enwound with strips of bark, our wants shall 
all be sped— 

Of to the woodland shades, and gladly leave 
behind 

These men of stammering speech, with wealth- 
bewildered mind. 





Abandon empty hopes, and place thy trust, my 
breast, 


In Gangi, and in him who bears the moony 
crest ;} 

Whoe'er confides in snakes, waves, women, 
bubbles, flames; * 

Lightnings or mountain streams, his. want of 


SANSERIT AND OLD CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY J, F. FLEET, Bo. C.58. 
(Continued from page 64.) 


No. XIII. 

This is an inscription in the Cave-alphabet 
character and the Sanskrit language from a 
stone-tablet let into the outside of the enst wall 
of a temple called Méguti® on the top of the 
hill at Aihole on the Malsprabha, about five 
miles to the south-west of Amingad in the 


Hungund Taloka of the Kalidgi District. The | 


tablet is 594" broad by 26" high; the average 
size of the letters is half an inch. A photograph 
of this inscription, but on a small scale and very 
illegible, is given in Plate No. 3 of Mr. Hope's 
collection. 


taken a paper estampage of it. 


This inscription is one of the Chalukya | 


dynasty, and is the oldest but one of known 
datet, and the most important, of all the stone- 





B hdmi, of Maiigallis, dated Saks 601 ("fre hundred 


the installation of the Saka 
So ae aa ee 
Uf, p. 305 of tae India An and at p. 23 of Mr. 


Burgess’ Archeelogical 


owes eee ig 
Souraeecinrl iv sree i 


stone-tablet 
of Satyaarayae (or ii TI), the son of Ki 


IT have edited the text from a per- | 
sonal inspection of the original, and have also | 





tablet inscriptions of these parts. It mentions 
the following kings :— 


(Jayasimba I, or) 
Jayasimbavallabha. 
| 
Ranaraga. 
| 
PalikGéi I. 
is | 
fo. eee onl ¢ ts 
(or = At, 
Pulikesi IT, or | 
Satyasraya. Oo 


And tho object of it is to record the erection 
ofa stone temple of Jinéndra by a certain 
pty npie during the reign of Pulikéai 
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II, in tho Saka year 507? * (a. D. 585-1), which the : 


inscription makes sgacvaiens to the year of the 
Kaliynga 3551§, and to the year of the era of | 
the war of the MahAbhirata 3731.|| Dr. Bhau 
Daiji has already noticed this inscription, from 
the photograph, in the Jour, Bowl, By, A, As. 
Soc, No. xxvii, Vol. . bot ho varies in 
his interpretation of the date; at page 315 he 
inkes it as Saka 506, the 385th year of the 
Kaliynga and the 3730th year of the war of the 
Mahaibhirata, and at page oxcix, as Saka 506, 
the 3506th year of the Kaliynga, and the 
855th year of the war of the Mahabharata. 
The passage containing the dates is distinctly 
legible in both the original and the photograph, 
and I see no way of interpreting it but as I 
have done. 

Thisinseription abounds in historical allusions. 
Asaffecting the history of these parts, the mostim- 
portant are the mention ofthe Kadam bas and 
the Katachchuries§ sod the references to 
Vanavisi, tothe Mauryasin the Konkana, 


who were ejected by Chandadanda as the 


agentof Pulikéé{II, and to Appiyika-Go- 
vinda, who was probably of the Rishtrakita 
family. In line 12 wo have perhaps tho earliest 
mention of this part of the country under its name 
ef Maharashtra. Vatapipurl, or Vita- 
pinagari, which was made the capital of the 
dynasty by Pulikédi IT, has not yet, I believe, been 
localized. There can, however, be no doubt that 
it is the modern BiddAmi, the well-known ro- 
mains at which are quite enough to show that 
it was in fyrmer times a place of much import- 
ance. Taking the old form of the name, ‘ B4- 
divi’, which we meet with as far back as Saka 
622 (a. p. 700-1), the interchange of letters, — 
‘od’ with ‘id’; ‘ ta” with ‘da’; and ‘mi’ with 
‘ oi —is natural enough, whether wo take ‘Bi. 
‘Vitipi’, or whether we take ‘Viitapi' as a 
name already known in Sanskrit literature and 
SS SS See eee 
According to the original, “ five h 
ao Sake kings having elapsed", per rr 


to the i 
5 meaty We —, yup 





diss sapwes en fur 280 othe Rapes, 


to the original, “ three thousand 
Per cad this ) years Aaving ‘inaar”. soven: hun. 


© Sco note F, page 71. 
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therefore used as the nearest a apieoask towards 
Sanskritizing a Dravidian name. But farther 
confirmation of my proposition is forthcoming. 
There are two local Medhdtmyast; one con- 





nected with the shrine of Banaéatmkarif, 


and the other connected with Mahikita, also 
called Dakshinakisi because of the innu- 


| merable Lingue around it, a shrine about three 


miles away in the hills to the east of Bad &mi; 
I have examined them both. The Bonaianbart- 
nuihdtmye contains nothing of importance, be- 
yond mentioning the name of Badivi. But the 
Mahdkitamdidtmya transfers to Mahikits the 
destruction of the demon brothers Vatipiand 
Ilvala by Agastya, which myth is allotted 
in the Purdnas to some unspecified place in the 
Vindhya moantains. The worthlessness of Ma- 
idtmyas as historical records is proverbial ; but, 
in m matter of this kind, they involuntarily 
furnish valuable testimony. At whatever timo 
the Muhdkifamdlaimya, necessarily a some- 
what modern prodaction, may have been written, 
the writer of it was manifestly well aware that 
insome way or other the name of V ita pi was 
connected with the locality, and that, in writing 
such a record as he was desirous of prodacing, 
it was incambent on him to explain tho fact. 
He has given the only explanation that sug- 
gested itself to him, or that it suited his pur- 
pose to give; and, as usual, the explanation is 
incomplete and at first sight worthless. But the 
true inference to be drawn is clear; viz., that the 
name of V 4t&pi, however derived, is really and - 
historically connected with the neighbourhood 
of Mahd@kita, and, in fact, that Vita pi and 
Badivi are one and the same name and place. 

Dr. Bhau Diiji has already drawn attention 
to the literary importance of this inseripti 
as showing, by mentioning the poets Kalid hes 





| and Bharavi, that by this time their names 


were already well known and their fame es- 


tablished, 
© Pide w £ inscription this 
paren tablet in the Kallamatha a ba hem eee 
in 


yoeare Wi ave 
After a thee ‘verses were 
‘hii 
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Transcription. 

Uimatt  mrmPalig)rat §.. 6 a8... eter raart mer STARA 
) atiniee (ll) eq rentitaarcangefaqeaetatcaat —Al(\) 
ses) rer a* 0 oa? eater x fait ot Of 
— sia l(l) (lafaferreeedt wala a aaraeafa- 
er qaqa aan: | eb wie qq -ag- 
eqAT STITT: Ht) meer ae) THMTATAT “otic sateien 
maT fe 7a Fie: gare amie Nee: uM hile 
aaqay | ghar) ate) | Parga a rareireraniageiags- 
emg 1) * afraid Pa agra lide s a cu 

: wa fil], aaa : 


tac qcubedarattis ager ae 
far 4 oaafe i ies hae seen Te TAT 


i) 
ccvattalanelilaah 
| . — caer = tadieirarg(g) 
aut meer reemerged eee were 
way 86a TENTHS) |= MTT Feoiieira = gesftrnie | aTgraret- 
eran: Repay aramecaitaaseager = [ll] eee 
, —* alas AATITAT ATT are oF 



































t This letter, — yo’, —wae ot first omitted mm tho original 
ated thet inserted alxore the line, 
ee Tho original haa chit” in the line and *vypifta" insett- 
we Lay. 
® We have here, and in several plages Por her ot, the ©© We base here, and in several places below, theeld farm 


—& Two letters here are almost illegible and very dunbt- 

ful. The first ecems to bo ‘di’, dt, ore, oF el, and 1! ey 

second aon compound better tle first part nf which da *u' 
© Two letters are illegible bere. 





ald form. of the Vikarga., called i es + Up dhmanten | at the Vi Era P ite. called ie thie case! fifi rili mele pct, 


bef ire Fd and ‘ph’. The sien is blewtion) wii tha letter anh’. “Thea sign ta of froynent oocnrrenen im the older 
endl ia culled ly Vipadiva. * Gajabecnbbbabgi ti. "that inacriptinn=. ial ja ideation) i form: with the letter * ay’, 
whieh hos the shape of the two prigections pf the f ohrad | Dr. Borne i theme) referring to it as being called by Viqe- 
olan olophant ekich ewell in. the rattieg lesion 6 dew ' ¥ ajrakpiti, ‘ihet which las the slape of a then. 
awed soraetines achere En clissleul Ranakrit* ol” ia ae cillen, der-boli’, does net potiew it farther im lata ent h- Fine fw, 
pore for * peahpa. Putters soup h pj droccurs in ling 6 of Plate 20 of | 
= The jatetisl hare is quite distinet. ‘Jttn’, berm, ia where: oe prendda " orgeseacrdak yelnagil retell Puan yoeel inti. 
wrilten hy mistake fur‘ yin’, ren! fy tho date af the in- Lirtt’, &e., 2nd prysere oe 8 correction * sak rdnte, par 
scription e, E think, tno ‘early fur this ¢: » he baben ae owen mye af the Fite froma ier al ra of fhe cole pede deel, 
an carly natin al writing and propouneing *) Si eral The proper row Lidge in * er) tia | Li wi? : ke., the cneTarer 
an i altigie letter, for ‘y". having ueoitted the ‘da’ af * abit fame. 
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_~ TACETTAR S sraRreTMaRTRTATSTEN (OTOH aq: ii) a 
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am = [ll] «ss aRrg Ate rey aq 2 Oofeal trafeanted fa 
aRNaRAReATO eases) [il] aE TaNewaTEROSTAy: 
fifa: scaraca peaches Muy) es ie, 
ST REE CUCCCCG CMCC GMC LACIE GIG Tih fahatta 
rare  aaegir(r:) — [il] yaa «86a " wemerg oe 
canada aaa ae Rafayfaerinarraeagearaqalg 
anzras: aa daar vafrieaet aq aes 
ci: ol owaaeteiaemined 6a Cte) Regier |= aa) 
Tara ARTA TRA agin fetitteat §=6oaa(eni) aes [Il] 
AIC CUEE UIE! (a )pereaararey aoa AETEMIT: aqnztaq- 
fst 6a rerea «= aaraeeearea |=—|- aT [I] hi a- 
unstretigg  fitaratairearnig(g:) sartararentifaieg 

raja oo aeger) = [il] «Re rege eC EAI TT 
aaga ade nein | A ATENNeTeATaTTeA || ATSC 
a -areisaes pela eh a lasiapeeba ee 29) seas 





=, 




















aifem SIC eIG OR ake vq [il] sang 
mag F wy wang 8 oa || a eqreahya ata: 
amet 8a = 6geaaa Te tei ieresiorsiensiolall 
GUCCI: in| ies athe fre |= aRtY Ft F- 


a — eee ge eee = 











fart ‘a’ the orwinal has ‘ da. : Thi it Bas 
mifaya’, hen red (keg aia aks ‘and then partially etna. luthe ed . Pat dpe 4c a horitherl pt Hen iin: 
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fin wit cawifay og owaR lawn 
ea eet Oe Saal Uaaity  afearisiPreaieerrareaaeia: [11] 
sat 3 ? Ra, 8(P5)'2,{ 200, oaauteshyr sar ren Some whExC0 sirajxi(stn) Ee we sd... 
(3:) [Ci] nro(se)a dena 3 Sapnxe(so) ipennate Decrmarai( 82) RPE, 
Rene ove E.08:(#2¢) ogres: (i) [19)(e? jefe fH] | 
a His son was Pnlikéaéi, who, even though he 
had attained the lustre of the moon, and though 
he was the favourite of the goddess of fortune, 
aspired to become the bridegroom of the bride 
which was the city of Vatipipuri.+ Even 
now no kings upon the earth can imitate his 
practice of the three pursuits of lifet; and the 
earth became radiant in being endowed by kim, 
who performed horse-sacrifices, with the purifi- 
eatory ablutions that are performed after sacri- - 
fices 









Vinciots Si ainany van Jinéndra; the 
whole world is as it were an island in the centre 
of the sea which is the knowledge of him, who 
was born from . 

And after that, victorious for a long time is 
the mighty ocean which ia the Chalukya 
family, a thorough acquaintance with (the great- 
ness of) which is not to be attained ; being the 
ornament of the disdem of the earth, it ia the 
origin of jewels of men, | 

And victorious for a very long time is Sa t- 
yiéraya*, who conforms to the truth even 
though it is not ordained by precept, bestowing — 
charity and honour upon the brave and the 
learned at the same time and at the same place. 

Many members of that race, desirous of con- 
quest, whose title of ‘favourite of the world’ | 
enjoyed for a long time the condition of being a 
tithe the meaning of which was obvious and 
suitable, having passed away :— 

There was the descendant of the Chalukyas, 
the famous king Jayasiihavallabha, who, 
with his bravery, won for himself the goddess of 
fortune, as if it were through the fickleness that 
is known to exist in her, in warfare in which 
the bewildered horses and foot-soldiers and 
élephants were felled by the blows of many 
hundreds of weapons, and in which thero flashed 
thousands of the rays of the swords of dancing 
and fear-inspiring headless trunks. 
ponder storhrorteerant or leh 
































His son was Kirttivarmd, the night of 
death to the N alas andthe Mauryas andths 
Kadambas; though he withheld his thoughts 
from the wives of other men, yet his mind was 
attracted by the goddess of the fortunes of his 
enemies. Straightway the mighty Kadamba-tree 
which was the confederacy of the K adam bas, 
was broken to pieces by him, the mighty one, a 
very choice elephant of a king, who had acquired 
the goddess of victory by his prowess in war. 
| When he had concentrated his desires on the 
dominion of power and dignity of the lord§ of 
the gods! -— 

His younger brother Maiigaliféa, whose 
horses were picketed on the shores of the oceans 
of the east and the west, and who covered all the 
points of the compass with a canopy through the 
dust of his armies, became king. Having with 





| swords, ga sede vaveags was the 







| when he wished quickly to captare the island of 


eres Mache Bade pars i * dhar- 
me ipa on fe » kd, mianere she a arth 
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Révatidvipa®, straightway his mighty army, 
which abounded in splendid banners, and which 
had beset the ramparts,—being reflected in the 
water of the ocean,—was as if it were the army 
of Varuna, that had come at his command. When 
his elder brother's son, named Pulik 434i, of 
dignity like that of Nahusha, was desired by the 
goddess of fortunef, and had his actions and his 
determination and his intelligence perverted by 
the knowledge that his uncle was enviously dis- 
towards him,—he,Maigaliéa, whose 
advantage of power was completely destroyed 
by the use of the faculties of counsel and energy 
that were accumulated by himd, lost his mighty | 
kingdom and his life im the attempt to secure 
the sovereignty for his own son. 

The whole world, which then, in this inter- 
ruption of the succession, was enveloped by the 
darkness of enemies, was ht up by the masses 
of the Iustro of his unendurable splendour ; 
otherwise, when was it that the dawn (again) | 
bespread the sky, which was ns black as a swarm 
of bees, by reason of the thunderclouds which 
had the glancing lightning for their banners, and 
the edges of which were bruised (by striking 
against each other) in the rushing wind? And 
when, having obtained an opportunity, ie 
vinda, who bore the title of Appiyika, 
came to conquer the earth with his troops of | 
elephants§, then at the hands of the armies of 
him||, who was straightway assisted even by the 
western (ocean), the warrior, who was the ocean 
of the north, acquired in war a knowledge of 
the emotion of fear, the reward which he there 
obtained. When he was laying siege to V ana- 
visi, girt about by the river Hamsa nadi 
which disports itself in the theatre which is the 
high waves of the VaradaA®", and surpassing 


‘with its prosperity the city of the gods—the 


fortress which was on the dry land, having tho 
durface of the earth all round it covered by the 
greatocean which was his army, becameasit were, 








t tron in Bir W. Eliict'’s Esacy on Hindu In- 
een Snag endorse ease 
nine he earth ravishing the power of the K a 
a 
An onkne ality. But Raivateie nti 
of Kakudml, the rater of Auarts,acountry in the 7 [n+ 
ula of Gujarat the capital of which was Dvésalcd or Knias- 
tholl, (A dis also o name of Mount .Girnir, in Ki- 
thidwal, and perhaps Révatldripa is the peninsala.—Ep. 

t i.¢., “wae preferred by the people 89 angaliza and 
aon", Pali ea. 

& "The Govinda bere referred to was in all probability 
for the possession of elephants; thas in the Yéwir inser 
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inthe very sight of those that lookedon,a fortress 
+1 the middle bfthesea. Even those, who, having 
drunk the water of the Gaiga and having aban- 
perity, were always eager in drinking the nectar 
of close attendance upon him, being attracted by 


“hisdignity. In the countries of the Konkaga, 


the watery stores of the pools which were the 
Mauryas were quickly. ejected by the grent 


ware which was Chandadanda, who acted 


at his command, When he, who resembled the 
destroyer of citiestt, was besieging that city, 
which was the goddess of the fortunes of the 
western ocean, with hundreds of ships that had 
the resemblance of elephants mad with passion, 


- thesky, which was as bine as a newly opened lotus 


and which was covered with masses of clouds f,- 
became like the ocean, and the ocean was like 
the sky. Being subdued by his prowess, the 
LitasandtheMilavas and the Girjaras 
became, as it were, worthy people, behaving like 
chieftains brought under subjection by punish- 
ment, Envious because his troops of mighty 
elephants were slain in war, H ars ha,—whose 
lotuses, which were his feet, were covered with 
the rays of the jewels of the chiefs that were 
nourished by his immeasurable power,—was 
caused by him to have his joy melted away by 
his great armies, the Révil, which is near to the 
yenerable (mountain of) Vindhya and which is 
beanteous with its varied sandy stretches, shone 
the more by virtue of its own glory, though it 
was deserted by its elephants from envy of the 
mountains in the matter of their size. Being 
almost equal to Sakra§§ by the three constituents 
of kingly power that were properly acquired by 
him, and by his own virtues which were his 
high lineage and others, he acquired the sove- 
reignty of the three countries called Maha - 
rishtraka, which contain ninety-nine thou- 


sand villages. The Kal i gasand the K sa 
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lnteoniahe scien! te pvod aualition of | 


householders, had become eminent in the three 
pursuits of life, and who had effected the hnm- 
bling of the pride of other kings,—manifested 
signs of fear at (the appearance of) his army, 
Being reduced by him, the fortress of Pis ht a- 
para became not difficult of access ; the actions 
of this hero were the most difficult of all 
things that are difficult of attainment. The 
water which was stirred np by him, having its 
interstices filled by his dense troops of elephants 
and being coloured with the blood of the men 
who were slain in bis many battles, was like 
the sky, which has the hoes of evening much 
intensified by the snn among the clouds, With 


his armies, which were darkened by the spot- | 
less clowris that were waved over them and © 
hundreds of banners and umbrellas, and which | 


annoyed his enemies who were inflated with 


valour and energy, and which consisted of the | 


six constituents of hereditary followers, &c., he 
caused the leader of the Pallavas, who aimed 
at the eminence of his own power, to hide his 
prowess behind the ramparts of the city of Ka i- 
ehi pur, which was concealed under the dust of 
his army. When he prepared himself speedily for 
the conquest of the Ch 4] as, the (river) K a- 


vért,- which abounds in the rolling eyes of the | 





carp, abandoned its contact with the ocean, hav- 
‘ar fia wmened Gomcit) its waters obstructed 
by the bridge formed by his elephants from 


whom rot was flowing. There he caused the great | 


prosperity of theChélasand the KRéralas 
andthe Pandyas, but became a very sun to 
(melt) the hoar-frost which was the army of the 
Pallavas. 

While he, Satyiaray a, possessed of energy 
quered the neighbouring countries, and having 


digmissed with honour the (subjugated) kings, | 


and having propitiated the gods and the Brih- 
mans, and having entered the city of VAtapt- 
nagari, was governing the whole world, which 
is girt about by a moat which is the dark-blue 
water of the dancing ocean, as if it were one 
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city,— io. RIF seven hundred and thirty 
years having elapsed simce the war of the Bha- 
rains, and (three thousand) five hundred and 
ifty years having elapsed i in the Kuli age, and 
five hondred and six years of the Saka kings 
having elapsed,—this stone-iemple of Jinéndra, 
the abode of glory, was constructed by the order 
of the learned Ra vik lrtti, who had sequired 


the greatest favour of thatsame Saty fidraya 


whose commands were restricted only by the 
three oceatis.|||| The accomplished Ravyikirtti 
himself is the composer of this eulozy and the 
person who caused to be built this abode of Jina, 
the father of the three worlds, Victorious be 
Ravikirtti, who has attained the fame of K a1i- 
daisaand of Bhairavi by his poetry, and by 
whom, possessed of discrimination in. respect tu 
that which is useful in life, the firm abode of 
Jina has had a dwelling-place allotted to it. 

The hamlet of Misrivalli, and the town of 
Bhéltikavida, and the village of Parvanir, and 
the village of Gaigavir, and (the village of) 
Piligere, and the village of Gandavagrama.— 
such is possession of this (god). To the south 
of the slope of the mountain, as far as Bhimi- 
viri extends, there is the boundary of the city 
of Mahapathintapura, on the north and 
on thesouth, (This is) the termination. 

No. XIV. 

This is from Tlate No. 32 of Mr. Hope's 
collection, The original is a stone-tablet at 
Hampior Vijayanagara on the Tunga- 
pheish 3 in the Balliri District. The characters 

are Canarese, differing -from the modern forms 
‘sik very slightly, and chiefly in the abzance of 
marks to denote thelong ‘é’ and ‘d’. Down 
to line 26 the language is Sanskrit; from line 27 
to the end itis Canarese. ‘There are no emblems 
at the-top of the tablet. 

The inscription is one of the Vijayanagara 
dynasty, of the time of Krishnardya, and 
records the grant of the vil'.-re Siigéniyakana- 
halli to the god Virhpikelacéva, in the year 

of the Silivahanagaka 14314 (a.v. 1509-10), 
the Sukla sayiwetsara. 


[ 1 ]ororted ets ov.ogrendensoxqesote 
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original, ‘the of the Salivi. 
to the origina, “tbe year of tho Wir 
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mn Sees aga oP 0 SCE 
28{ 4 OS PBcod: tama: g,Sde,eerPor: | geek syys ora” Rows 
(d)aaerhe,[ 5 Oa roe dee © Upedort : (a) 1) Seanpcee aBytas,e het ORB 
waned ts | wsoetectah! 6 jo Act (T)E sdcsaunabetd: = Il i-cTuTean aves) Pee 
Chek sacha F emst FS: | cal 7 [we PRort (m)gsechow, (=) rung hectare ay S: rT rgmennes 
some eo «6 Se Osea De: I wonTony corre 3: (454) cee: Arsode cd 
ai: || RaW AeMeakor Ral peemy [ 9 Joacbdad VE AcmaaTy: op, eee be 
ood: 3, SBI chee. Ee OREM #[ljras | & wong races SeUUETIES  b 
Genmcecas top zesagr (8, F)S[11) ¢, F(B, F/B chotowe emeet sa Sear Reem if 
rat ee wxS pbéds FotKeHA| 12 ]BpstaaPenat erty ote Poem -FOu De cow: ede 
Swyrvatse, (ty) =a, 0% t (d)[ig]edoues Radeon DTT Kav sae MERATG(Bo)H 
daddncwes, SUEA[ 1s] NCPC TT Feta bales 9. SgenE fis zogetatees Kae - 
axetat[is]eedes DoImatdes sdshdmofahes Peers oad Tee (ae) Be 
eoretisies [18S ee Bayre es nyisra as, eSasssnceaae. ([Re]anisess Tawar 
(8) B=) (8) FS, er (2. F\[ija wee Ler(%, er) Dewy zedvad r (A rjages Facts TRIS 
owas, zens af ie] Dena daingocises Randonee Nwobed ome wa 
ob[ig]ardy AcmASantIey mine Rtesc gdo §3sieDaddecrzece[eo]ee m5. - 
Bedside 9 gultgueste Fender o(uje epochs Heese (Ae. F)Dssart 
Bedwataas tigtabeand([s2]stvod: vedse Ripdyepstedsysyah ay Srsagab 
hokeass [Sse hen sana setigelagoesee TaySee Udae Diaroreerse [24]d- 
DEsamaovctias vor (x)rood (dee b DvessL AS eiyy seis Bees slor 
emp tt) (H)Nexd(P)ome |) Sotedos AeteDaTyre chy [26] TQM TecIAR 
PRS WSLOwINSTUIU AAA Nemes | [27] LB, by phecwgy Capen es 
oygo Kot [esjied add weaned dap % open bcbg meen[ so ROr 
erreeUS NC Ua OE eemyOeUs, HL combaioe| gp ]vecie sia rhe ace Byre,weetien ie 
Sade s1]¥ Seid toy BeBsa(S for au) Se (ty)¥, Roh qnelrawtsayadse F[s2]=>- 
Rr Seid Retand soewtoxivoumise eHuciifas]oo Repatsise Byyh eso. 
Bri dad «= ReeyUdse [as] Sedaer (Me er )acise Seddaded Aeon 
S8[a5]}Vs_ossad As r(re reese  wreddedse [s]Nadtyrite deed 
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quaesokR 9 Beeb [ssjovs yy Whse Asbhyract | oem Gare 
[s9]Btytstoreo Reqwianmal weap hem[wp]Hexe awd text,  a(Hec)riene- 
(sj35 [0] | 

















+ A mark of ponctontion,— | —is unnecessarily placed in 


— ‘cadre paprwmaes | mati gE tn nemeee be nn Sertenehi ol Cale ae 
the original betwen the letters go and Oe. 
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Translation, 

Againand again, forthe sake of supreme happi- 
ness, ot Kiijichi and Srigaila and Séniichala and 
Kanakasabhé and Vetkatidri and all other 
shrines and sacred places of pilgrimage, he§ 
performed according to due rite those many 
charitiea, commencing with gold weighed out 
against men, which, together with all propitia- 
tory offerings, are prescribed by tradition. He 
like (the coila of) the serpent Séshai|/; he was 


earnest in protecting the earth; he was tho | 


panisher of kings who broke their promises; he 
satisfied those who begged of him; he was fierce 
in war. Being called the supreme king of 


commence with ‘The supreme lord of kings; the — 
he who is ter. | 
rible to other kings; he who is a very Sultin 


punisher of the M druordyas® ; 


among Hindu kings; he who destroys the tigers 
that are wicked people ; he who is ; very Gap- 
dabhérunda to the assemblage of (elephants 
which are) the kings’; —he is served by the 
kings of Aiga and Vaiga and Kalinga 
and other countries, who say “ Look upon us, 
O great king; be victorions and live long!" He, 
king Krishnaraya—seated on a jewelled 
throne at the city of Vijayanayagara, and 
possessed of gunerosity, that was worthy to be 
praised by the learned, and ever surpassing in 
the art of government Nriga and other kings,— 
‘haying increased abundantly the possessions of 
both poor and rich men, shone radiantly with 
fame from the mountain of the east to the 
slopes of the mountain of the setting sun, and 
Rama)*. 


By the great king Krishnadéva,—who, | 


over the whole of this world, had filled the bas- 


§ I have two long copper-plate inscriptions of the Vija- 
fan tary ant ometK shaky nal ake Los 
a ish bya, dated LA 

fan heme genta a 


| ket, which is the mundane egg, with the camphor 
of his fume, which was produced by his pride and 


generusity and firmness and bravery and other 
qualitics, which were worthy to be applanded 
by poets; who was impetuous in war; who put 
to scorn the achievements of Nala and Nahusha 
and Nabhiga and Dhundhumira and Mindhata 
and Bharata and Bhagiratha and Dasaratha 
and Rima and other kings; who effected the 
protection of Brahmans; who subdued Snul- 
tins; who caused the fever of the elephants of 
(the king) Gajapati; who had learned many 
accomplishments; who surpassed the Lotus- 


—bornt in power of speech; who was a second 


Bhoijat ; who was deeply versed in the drama 
and poetry and rhetoric; who was acquainted 
with religion; who every year celebrated the 
sacrifice of the lord§ of the great festival of 
the golden season of spring; who conferred 
contentment upon Brahmans and merchants ; 
who was opulent; who was the highest of all 
kings; who was fortanate; who was the son 
of Nigimbika and king Narasa; who gladdened 
all hearts; who was victorious in the van of 
battle; and who, by conquest of the regions, 
had ascended the throne at the city of Vijaya- 
nagara, and, having put down warfare by (the 
strength of) his arm, was governing the whole 
earth,—the village that has the celebrated name 
ieee Sepik bnicstge eh and which was 
Sethe cinrposes 60 Vie ollibion that ie t6 be 
made with pitcherfals of the frit of the Madhura 
and other ingredients, to (the god) who has the 
name of Sri-Viripiksha, who is diligent in 
supporting the world, who has golden pinnacles 
bestowed by people who bow down before him, 

whose abode is on the altars of Hémakita®*, 
Eee rennet 
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GALT king,—who conferred benefita by means 


of his wealth; who imitated the conduct of the 
sont of the sun; and who, (thongh) manifestly 
of human birth, was verily like him whose bow 
is formed of flowers,—the assembly-hall of that 
same god was constructed. This is the same 


charter of Krishnaraya, whose charities | 


(acting like rain) produce the tree which is a most 
potent charter, who is of approved conduct, 
and for whom the earth is the famous bearer of 
Nipaka-trees. 

Hail! The year of the glorious and vic- 
torious and prosperous Silivihanagaka 1430 
having expired, on the fourteenth day of the 
bright fortnight of (the month) Migha of the 
Snkla sadvadésara, which was then current, the 
great king, the brave and puissant Sri-Vira- 
krishnariya, the glorious supreme king of 





(Muncy, 1876. 
holy time of the festival of his installation om 


the throne§, bestowed the hamlet ~f Singiniya- 
kanahalli for the purposes of the oblation called 
Ampitapadi of the god Sri-Viripikshadéva, amd 
caused to be built a great hall of assembly with 
a Gépural| in front of it before the god, and 
cansed to be repaired the older Gipura which 
stood in front of that one, and bestowed upon 
the god Sri-Virlipikshadéva a golden lotus, 
inlaid vith jewels of nine kinds, and an orna- 
ment called Nédgdbharana.{ And he gave, for 
the offering of the oblation of the god, one 
golden dish and two (golden) drums to be used 
in the ceremony of the Arati*, and twenty- 
four silver lamps to be used for the Arati. 

Those who transgress against this act of re- 
ligion, fall into the sin of the slaughter of a 
cow, or the murder of a Brihman, or the other 


great kings, the supreme lord of kings, at the " great crimes! 





THE DHARASINVA ROCK TEMPLES. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


The ‘own of Dhirisiiva,** 140 miles E. by 
S. of Poni and 12 milea north of TuljApur, 
stands on the brow of the ghits that separate 
the Solipur Zilli from Haidariibid, and which 
form the watershed between the basins of the 
Sena on the west, and the Térna, a large feeder 
of the “Manjiri, on the east. It is fully 2,000 
feet above the sea-level, and is the chief town 
of the tiluki of the same name. To the north- 
east of this town, in o ravine facing the west, is 
a group of caves known as Dabar Lena or Torla 
Lena, of some interest, thongh but very little 
known, and probably never before described. 

There are aix or seven of them,—four on the 
porth side of the ravine, and three opposite to 
them facing the north-east. Beginning at the 
last to the west, on the north side of the gorge 

The first cave is evidently only subsidiary to 
the next one, and does not seem ever to have 
been finished. It consists of o verandah 26 
feet long by 7 wide, with two pillars in front 
each about 2 10" square. Three doors pierce 
the back wall, and lead nto what seem to have 


y day S 
day of the coroustion of king Kyisl 
eh a na oe ae | 


never been finished: the end ones are about 
6° 8 wide each, and the extreme length of the 
one is 1é 5, and of the other 19 7", The 
central room appears to have been meant for 
a shrine, but the dividing walls have been 
broken down. 

On a level eight or ten feet higher we come 
to the great Lena of the group. Unfortunately, 
being cut in a reddish, loose, trap rock which 
has split down from above, the whole front, 
with the exception of a small fragment, has 
Roughly speaking, the excavated area of this 
cave and its surrounding cells measures 105 
foet in width by 115 in depth. It had in front 
a verandah nearly 80 feet in length by 10 feet 
wide, but all the pillars in front of it have 
and only the pilaster at the east end re- 





lower members of the bracket capital of the pilas- 
ter that still remains there is a good deal of leaf 
and roll ornamentation; the neck has twenty- 
® ‘Avati—the ceremony of waving lamps before an 
idol. Tis a nally sherry give and fresh 


is entitled to porform the ceremony 
** Latitade 18° 11' N., longitude 76" 6" E. 


Mancu, 1876.] 






wide, with « small half-flower at each end, and a 
row of beading above and below. Under this is 


the usual belt of rich floral seulpture,—of a line | 


of leaves, a second of arabesques, and « third 
of festooned garlands,—the three rows being 
divided from ane another by lines of smal! beads. 
This style is found also at Bidimt, Ajanti, An- 
rangibdd, and other places. The central pillars in 
this verandah were doubiless also richly carved. 

From the verandah five cone entered the 





ruin except one at each end, and the pees of @ 
third: the central and largest door was pro- 
bably the only one with any sculpture upon it. 
The hall, now about three fect deep in mud 
and cowdung, is not quite square, but measures 
through the centre about 82 feet across by 
79 3" deep, and is about 10° 2” high in the 
middle, but 12} feet in the black aisle, the roof 
being supported by thirty-two columns, arranged 
in two concentric squares. The inner square 
of twelve columns,—all octagonal, with square 
bases—measures very nearly 23} feet each way 
inside. The outer twenty columns enclose a 
square measuring ei wide in front, and 
59 2" at the back, by 53’ 4" deep, the pillars 
being all square with bracket capitals and carved 
necks, except four in front of the shrine which 


are round and with circular capitals, The 


spacing on the sides of this square, too, ia un- 
equal,—four pillars on each face, ranging with 
those in the inner square, are about 6 feet 
apart, while those at the corners are 18 feet 
each from the next in the line, The front aisle 
ia not flat-roofed like the rest of the cave, but 
slopes upon each side to a ridge 5’ 9 above the 
level of the roof. 


On each side of the great ball ‘are eight cells | 


each about 8} feet square, and at the back are 
six more and the shrine. In the cell in the 
north-west corner is a small hole in the floor, 
which is constantly filled with water. The 


second to the left of the shrine contains a small — 


image which is worshipped as Hari Narayan, 
and that next the shrine contains a black stand- 
ing image of a nade Jina 6 1" high, in a recess, 
The recess and figure bave all been carefully 


done up, some ten years or so ago, with plaster | 


and paint (or pitch); and, without injuring it, 
it was impossible to sny whether it belonged 
originally to the cave or not. 
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The shrine measures 1 3'' wide by fully 15’ 
deep, and 13 high, and is occupied by a large 
black image seated on a sivkasana with a pas 
sage five feet wide all round it. This image has 
also been carefully repaired with plaster and 
paint, It is exactly of the sort found im the 
larger Vihira caves at Ajanti atid Aurangabad, 
andin one ofthoseat Nasik. The seat or throne 
isabout + feet high and 6' 10” wide, supported 


at the corners by lions, and with antelopes or 


deer facing a wheel in the centre turned edge- 
ways to the seat: this wheel, however, has been 
entirely broken away in this instance, but as it 
occurs in the next two caves there can be 
no doubt that it once occupied the same posi- 
tion here. Over the front of the seat hangs 
what is intended for the border of a rich cloth. 
The image’ sits with the legs turned up in front 
of the body, and the bands laid over them with 
the open palm turned upward : there is a large 
cushion behind his back, from behind which 
again issues the conventional griffin or makara’s 
head, Ateach end of the asans and overlooking 
these figures stands a chawri-bearer with richly 
jewelled headdress and necklaces, and above 
each a fat cherub. All this, and the whole ar- 
rangements of the temple, answer exactly to 
the description of a Bauddha Vihira. Tho 
image and attendant ficures have been plastered 
and painted by Jaina: it measures about 6 feet 
from knee to knee, 4’ 2)" acrosa the shoulders, 
o &” from the palm of the hand to the chin; the 
face is about ® 51” from ear to ear over the 


| eyes, and 1’ 5’ in length to the hair, which is in 


curled folds with a topknot, and the ears are 
7" in length. But the body is—now at least— 
represented without the robe which can almost 
always be traced on Bauddha figures,—though 
this might have been obliterated by the black 
composition with which it haa been covered, as 
it has probably altered the character and ex- 
pression of the features,—but behind the head, 
instead of the nimbus, is a seven-hooded cobra 
with little crowns on each hood, all carefully 
painted to represent the natural colour of skin 
and spots. If this and the nudity of the figure 
are original,—then how came the Digambaras 
to imitate so closely the details of Banddha 
images ° 

At o cistern, to which there was once access 
by a door in the west end of the verandah, now 
built up, and with a brick and lime basin in - 
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front of the blocked-up door, are three loose 


sculptured stones, apparently of great age, The 
usgesd is s standing figure of a nude Jina with 
a serpent twisting up behind him, its seven hoods 
projecting behind his head.t The second, 
a short square pillar of very compact-grained 
stone, has o standing nude Jina on each face 
with a rude representation of triple chalirts 
over their heads, and a couple of flowers 
or stara on the breast-bone. The third, o 
small slab of the same stone as the last, bears 
a seated Jina with canopy, a worshipping 
figure at each knee, and four in front of the 
seat, engaged apparently in music and worship, 
but rather time-worn. These and some other 
figures all seem to support the idea that this has 
for Jong, if not originally, been a Jaina temple. 

The chamber in which these figures now 
stand is about 17 feet by 12, with two pil- 
lara in front, and two openings in the floor 
mto @ large cistern of water. 

The fragment of the fa-ade of the cave that 
is left, shows it to have been elaborately carved 
to a height of 7! 4’, with the chaitya window 
ornament in the upper course, little imitations 
of temples with Jinas sitting inside, and other 
figures between, in the next; under them a 
line of Inttice-work—auch as occurs on the bases 
of some of the Nasik caves,—then some amaller 
figures at intervals, and the usual quadrantal 
projecting member as the lower course, 

Twenty-seven feet in advance of the cave, 
and on a considerably lower level than the 
floor, there has been a massive doorway 10 
or 11 feet wide with carved pediment—cut ap- 
parently out ofthe rock in sui; bot it is now 
buried up to the lintel in the earth, and could 

not be excavated without giving trouble to the 
Ra attending on the modern temple of 
Mahadeva that has been built jost in front of 
it, and who seem to profit both by Saiva and 


Srivak visitors to the place. On the centro | 


of the pediment can be traced the almost ob- 
literated lineaments of a seated Jina with a 
nimbus behind the head; on each side has been 

a large Niga-headed figure with hands clasped 
in adoration, and the lower exttemities carried 
out in wavy floral lines to the ends of the 
lintel ;[ there are also some subordinate figures 
almost quite obliterated. 
+ A similar figure is carved on the wall of the Jaina 


Care at Béidim!.—See Archaeol. Report West. I 
1874, Pl. xxxvi, fig. 8. ier udis, 






[Mancu, 1876. 


From the ide af eh eeteeeleaen a 
passage enters the rock and, ascending, passes 
along sbove the front aisle of the cave; and 
another seems to have entered high up im the 
west gable end of the front aislo, and to have 
turned round and passed along above the front, 
wall, What the object of these passages waa I 
cannot conjecture, bat by weakening the rock, 
they probably were the principal canse of ite 
eplitting along the line of the first, and falling 
down. 
The second large cave is a little te the east of 


- this, and, like it, faces the south. It is smaller, 


however, and, thongh in. fair preservation, bas 
been so long occupied, and is ao ontup by stone 
and mud walls that it is not easily examin 

It is about 59 feet square and 11 feet. 3 cae 
high, the roof being supported by twenty co- 
lumns, leaving an open hall of 35 feet square im 
the middle surrounded by an aisle. Two of the 
columns on eachside are round, and somewhat 
of the pattern of those at Elephanta, but with- 
out the bracket, and flutings of the capital, and 
with athinner and less projecting torus. The 
capitals are 3'7” high, and round the neck of 
the shaft is a band of floral sculpture and festoons 
afoot in depth. The shafts taper from about 
2 10! to 2 7)’ im diameter, and stand ona 
low plinth. The square pillars have also square 
capitals very similar tothose just described. On 
each side the cave and in the back are four cella, 
each about 8} feet square. The shrine in the. 
back is about 19 feet square, and contains a sit- 
ting Jina of very nearly the same dimensions as 
that in the firstcave, An attempt has been made 
to cover and restore it with some black oom- 
position, but apparently this has been stopped 
after an abortive attempton the face. And here 
again we bave the attendant figures and the 





| snake-hoods, exactly the same as in the other 


cave but without the plaster, and with the wheel 
in front of the sithasana almost entire. 

In the cell to the left, or west, of the shrine 
isa figare of u sitting Jina on a high throne, 
with figures behind, similar to those already 
described, only the place of the cobra-heads is 
supplied by a plain nimbue; the wheel im front 
of the throne rests on a lotns-flower, the deer 


appear to have been omitted, while the lions 


are much damaged. 
figure on the old Jain temple wt 


posits shot 
* in Archaol. Rep. 1874, Pl. aly. fig. 2, 





In the cell at the east end of the back wall a 
similar figure has been begun bot never finished, 

The verandah in front is 6° 8” wide, and sup- 
ported by six plain octagonal pillars with bracket 
espitals, and the cave is entered from it by a 
central and four smallerdoors. At the east end 
ofthe verandah a rough excavation has been 
made, leaving a large rough square block in the 
centre, perhaps intended for an image. Outside 
ig &@ chamber 18} by 8j feet. The facade of the 
verandah has been ornamented by a line of 
_ chaitya windows enclosing circular flowers, with 

fleur de lis finials, and a flying figure at the 


side of each. The member on which these ore — 


projects, and is supported by elephants’ heads 
with floral scrolls between. 

Cave [V,—the third large one (close to this 
on the east side} is a hall 25 feet deep by 
from 26 to 27 wide, of which the roof has been 
supported by foor round columns, now all 
gone except the capitals, which have support- 


ed a sort of square canopy. There is one cell | 


on each side near the front of the care—one 


of them unfinished; two in the back, but the | 


partition between that on the east and the 


shrine has been broken through; and the door 


of a cell has been commenced on the right 
side. The shrine is about 9 feet 6 inches deep, 
and the Jina is very much disfigured by the 
crumbling away of the rock and the soot of ages. 
The floor is filled up, I know not how deep, with 
earth and cowdung, and the walls are encrusted 


with soot. The central door is surrounded by 


three plain facias, a roll moulding, and a border 


of leaves, while above it is a semicircalar recess | 


such as is also to be seen over the door of one 
of the chaifya caves at Jonnar. 

Crossing the head of the ravine, where there 
is a small torrent during the rains, and in the 
course of which there is a water-cistern cut in 
the rock, we come to the fourth cave,§ the front 
broken away, and the first compartment measur- 
ing 13' 10" by 9", with the roof slanting up at 
an angle of abont 30°, A door in the back leads 


into an inner room ? feet square, very roughly — 


hewn out; on the right side of it ts a cell about 
7 feet aquare, while on the left a similar one has 
been begun bat left unfinished. 

Cave VL, at some distance’ to the south-west 
from the last, is a large unfinished excavation 
nearly filled up to the roof with earth. The 

§ That is, reckoning tho first-mentic 





verandah is 441 feet long by §& 8” wide, and 
capitals in front. Inside, the cave is about 43} 
feet wide and $8 deep; but the pillars are only 
roughly blocked out. In the shrine, however, 
is & Jina with snake-hoods behind the head. 
Cave VIL is well to the south of this, at the 
turn of the hill, and is only a verandah, fully 
60 feet long, but quite choked up with earth. 
On the frieze over the front pillars, however, 
are several compartments containing scenes that 
seem to identify it as a Vaishnava rather than 
a Jaina excavation. In one compartment are 
a group of cows with milkmaids, one churning, 
and Krishna with his brother. In another is 


| & person of consequence seated on a low plat- 


form, with a story-teller in front relating some 
narrative, while a little behind is ‘a rather cor- 
pulent danseuse making her habiliments fly up 
behind her head like the tail of a peacock; aon 
attendant leans on a staff a little farther back; 
and behind the principal figure are three women 
and a child. In another an elephant appears 
as the rear ficore, whilst two ficores on o raised 
seat occupy the other extremity, but the seven 
or eight intermediate figures are too much de- 
eayed to be recognizable. Makaras with floral 
terminations occupy the intermediate divisions. 
Near the base of a hill to the south of this, 
crowned by a temple of Hatha Devi—a form of 


Bhaviini—I found the trace of a cave on the 


east side; but after two days’ excavation it 
turned ont to be a water-cistern. I had been 
a lange cave in this hill with cells, and was in 
hopes I had found it here, Some of the natives 
thought it was on the south side, but could not 
point it ont when I took them all over that 
part of the hill. 

To the east of this hill and south-west of 
Dhirisiiva are the Chimar Lena, excavated m 
a low ledge of rock. Of the largest cave, or 
group—for it is difficult to say which, the front 
having all fallen down—only irregular frag- 
ments remain. At the west.end, and facing east, 
is a cell with moulding round the door, at each 
side of which there has been a figure with a high 
cap, and on the facade has been a line of figures, 
of which the right-hand one—Ganeéa—only can 
be made out. A little east from this is another 


coll that has once been at the back of a larger : 
ned small one na an appendage of the largest one, which may be called Cara L 


| 


: 
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it has three plain facias round the door, and a 
thin partition, now broken through, divides it 
from a larger apartment apparently intended for 
a fonr-pillar cave, but the two on the west side 
aro scarcely separated from the walls. Craw!l- 
ing along between the debris of the fallen front 
and the remaining walls we find two more cells, 
in one of which is a broken linga, and separated 
from it by a thick wall is another fragment of 
a four-pillared chamber. All the pillars are 
square with bracket capitals ronghly blocked 
out. At the east end, facing west, is another 


cell but without any figure sculptures, The 
| on the opposite bank, a cave nearly filled up, 


whole frontage is about thirty-five yards. 

To the east of this and also facing north is 
another cave, varying in width from 2¢' fo 31’ 
7", and-in depth from 25’ to 28’ 6",—for none 
of its walls are straight nor at right angles. The 
front is supported by two octagonal pillars and 
corresponding pilasters, and the roof inside by 
eight pillars in two rows across, the four at the 
ends of the rows being unfinished square masses, 
the intermediate pair in the front row of sixteen 
sides, and in the back row octagons. The bracket 
capitals are only about 7" deep, and but rongh- 
ly finished. The door of the shrine has a 
moulded architrave with pilasters on each side, 
very similar to the doors to the shrines at Bi- 
dimi, or to thefourth cave at Elephanta, The 
shrine measures 7’ 10 by 7’ 8, and contains 
an altar 4’ 5” by 2 8” with a bole a foot 
square in the middle, and with the spout to the 
west, This is sufficient to decide that the cave 
is Brihmanical, and, judging from analogies 
with other instances, [ have littl: doubt but this 
was o Vaishnava shrine. And it may be re- 
marked here that all over this part of India we 
find Saiva, Vaishnava, and Jaina caves closely 


together, as ot Elora, Mominabad, 


grouped 
| Carvel, Aihole, and Badami. 


At Niiganith, a few handred yards to the 
north-west of this, a fragment of an old cave or 
caves has been so built over by a Bhainigi that. 
it is impossible to make out what it has origin- 
ally been. Outside stand a snake-stone and 
of the hands placed together in front of his 

breast,—both very old. 

A little ap the xiver from thisj and junk abccbe 
a pool at the foot ofa small waterfall, is the La- 
chandar Lena, consisting of two rude cells, and. 


consisting of three chambers one behind the 
other, the firat twoabout 20 feet from end toend 
and from 7’ 3" to 8 4" deep, and the innermos 

measuring & 1’ by 8 1". It is impossible ‘to 
say what these small plain caves have been—pro- 
bably the dwellings of Jogls of olden times, 
without much regard to sect, 

The question of age is still b difficult one with. 
regard to rock-excavations. As yet almost the, 
only fixed date we have found ona Brihmagical 
cave is that of Mafigalisa on the great cave at. 
Badiami.§ On the Dharisiiva caves I could not 
lind any inscription except a trace ofa few letters. 
on a pilaster of the well at the Niriyan Bhau 
or Torla Lena first described : but of these the 
only syllable legible was the initial S-f with the . 
long downstroke found at Badami, Pattadkal, 
and Aihole of the sixth and seventh centaries. 
On architectural grounds I would tentatively 





assign the Jaina caves in Dibarwali or Torli 


Lena to a date not dater than the middle of the 

seventh century, and the Chiimar Lena caves 

to the early half of the sixth, if not earlier. 
Karusd, lat January 1876. 


NOTICE OF A SCULPTURED CAVE AT UNDAPALLI, IN THE 
GANTUR DISTRICT. 
HY SIR WALTER ELLIOT, E.C.3.1. 


In looking throngh an old portfolio of 
drawings I camo upon some sketches of a 
sculptured cave-temple in the Northern Sarkira, 
which, as such works are rare in Southern 
India, may prove interesting to readers of the 
Anhiquary. 

Undapalli, or Vaundapalle as it ap- 
pears in the Gt. Trigonomeirical Survey 4-inch 


scale sheet No. 94, is situated at the foot ofalow 


range ef rocky hills running nearly north and 


south opposite Bezwara (Be javida) and the 
dnikaf across the Krishna, from whichit isdistant 
abont one and a half miles. The cave, which is 
easy of access, is excavated in the fave of the rock 
about half-way up the hill, and appears to have 
been intended to consist of two stories. On the 
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wall of the lower chamber is a representation of 
Narayana with Brahma seated on a lotus issuing 
from his navel. There is nothing remarkable 
either in the design or execution of the group, 
which is one not mnfrequently met with in figures 
of Hindumythology., The sculpture has suffered 
somewhat from age, the connection of the 
lotus on which Brahmi is seated with the re- 
cumbent figure being hardly perceptible. No 
inseription was found from which an opinion 
could be formed of the period to which the work 
might be assigned. 

On the destruction of the Warangal State 
by the Muhammadana, in the middle of the 14th 
century, a local family of note—the Re ddis of 
Kondividu—seized on the lower valley of the 
over it for some seven g tions, until it fell 
under theawayof Vidyanagar, abonttheend 


other works on the hill-fort of Kond apilliex- 
hibit considerable architectural merit,and a man- 
fapam at Bojavida, of which I possess a sketch, 
claims attention for its elegance of design. 
Bat I am disposed to refer the cave to an earlier 
period. Instyle and general character it bears a 
striking resomblance to the sculptures at M a- 
mallaipuram, commonly called the Seven 
One of the caves there® contains a representation 


of the same subject as that at U nda palli, and 


treated mach in the same manner. In another 
placet I have stated reasons for assigninga date 
anterior to the sixth century to the works at 
Mamallaipur. Bot whereno direct evidence 
ean be brought to bear on the subject I om un- 
willing to hazard dogmatic assertion. This 

notice will serve to direct attention to the place, 
and metas investigation may be rewarded by 
ry of more certain data. 





CORRESPONDENCE AND MISCELLANEA. 


SRADDHA CEREMONIES AT BANARAS AND 
GAYA. 

An account of some érdddhas I saw performed at 
Baniras and Gaya may possibly be acceptable 
to those who were interested in my description 
of a funeral ceremony st Bombay,jin the 


present volume of the Indian Antiquary (p. 26). At 
Banféras érdddhas ore constantly performed near | 


the Mani-karnikaé-konoda—a well, or rather 
amall pool, of fetid water, not more thaa three feet 
deep, and perhaps not more than twenty feet long 
by ten broad, lying at a considerable depth below 
the surface of the ground, and declared in the Kai. 
Khanda of the Skanda Prana to have been origin- 
ally created by Vishnafrom the perspiration which 


exuded from his body, Its highly sacred character | 


in the eyes of the orthodox Hind’ may therefore be 
easily understood. It is enid to have been named 
Mani-karniké because Mahfideva on be- 
holding Vishnu's well was so enraptured that 
his body thrilled with emotion, causing an earring 
to fall from his ear into the water. It is also 
called Mukti-keahetra, ‘holy place of eman- 
cipation,’ and Pirna-dubbakara, * cause 
of complete felicity.’ This wonderful well is on 
the ghit, called from it, Mani-karnikf, and is 
resorted to by thousands of pilgrims, who may 
be seen all descending the flight of 


stepa by hich the shallow pool is earrounded on | 








all four sides, Eagerly and with earnest faces 
they crowd into the water, immersing their 
whole bodies repeatedly, while Briimans suporin- 
tend their ablations, repeat and make them repeat 
mantras, and receive handsome fees in return. 
In a niche upon the steps on the north side are the 
figures of Brahmd, Vishno, and Siva, to which the 
pilgrims, after bathing, do honour by bowing down 
and touching the stones underneath with their 
foreheads. The bathers, though manifeatly moch 
dirtier from contact with the foul water, go away 


under the fall conviction that they are inwardly 


purified, and that all their sins, however heinoue, 
have been wasbed away for time and for eternity. 
There is another well of almost equal ‘sanctity, 
named the Jndna-vipi, or‘ pool of knowledge,’ 
situated under a handsome colonnade in the interior 
of the city between the mosque built by Aurangzeb 
on the site of the original Viévedvaranith 
temple and the present Golden Temple. It is a 
real well of some depth; and not a pool, but the 
water is soabominably offensive, from the offerings 
of flowers and rice continually thrown into jt and 
left to putrefy, that I found it impossible todo more 
than take a hasty glance into the interior of the 
well, or even to remain in the neighbourhood long 
enough to note all the particulars of its surround. ~ 
ings. .All the day long s Brahman stands near this 
well and ladies out putrid water from a receptacle 


——— 
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before him into the hands of pilgrims, who either 
lave their facea with the fetid liquid, or drink it 
with the greatest reverence. The supposed sanctity 
of this well is owing to the circomatance that tho 
idol of Siva waa thrown into it when the original 
temple of Vidvedvarandth was destroyed by 
the Musalmins, Hence the water of the pool is 
thought to be the habitation of Mahiideva himself, 
orat least to be permeated by his presence. 

Close to the pool of Mani-karnikaé, on the 
day I visited the ghit,a man was performing o 
frdddha for his mother, under the guidance of a 


ceremony was the desmaérdddha, performed on the | 


tenth day after death, and was evidently eboddishila, 
The officiating Bribman began by forming a 
slightly elevated piece of ground with some sand 
lying near at hand. This is supposed to con- 
stitnte a small vedi or altar. It was of an oblong 
form, bot only about eight or ten inches long 
by four or five brond. Across this raised aand he 
laid three stalks of kuéa grass. Then taking a 
number of little earthenware platters or saucers, 
he arranged them round the vedi, putting fila or 
sesamum seed in one, rice in another, honey in a 
third, areca or betel-not in» fourth, chandana or 
#andal in a fifth. Next, he took flour of barley{yava) 
and kneaded it into one large pinda, rather small- 
er than a cricket-ball, which he carefally deposited 
in the centre of the sand vedi, scattering over it 
jasmine flowers, khaskhas grass, and wool, and 
placing on one side of it a betel-leaf with arecs- 
nut and a single copper coin. Then having poured 
water from a fofa into his hand, he sprinkled it 
over all the offerings, arranged in the manner I 


have just described. Other similar operations | 


followed :—Thus, forinstance, an earthenware plat- 
ter, containing a lighted wick, was placed near the 
offerings ; ten other platters were filled with water, 
which was all poured over the pinda; another 
amall platter with a lighted wick was added to 
the first, then some milk was placed in another 
platter and poured over the pind, and then once 
more the pinda was sprinkled with water. Final- 
ly the Bribman joined his hands together and did 
pijd tothe pinda. The whole rite did not Inst 
more than ten or fifteen minutes, and while it was 
proceeding, the man for whose mother it was per- 
formed onan a pean mantras and prayers 
mlerthe direction of thaciliciatine F oF 
regardless of moch loud pore le gtse dir 
The érdddha ceremony was concladed by what 
is commonly called the Brdhmana-bhojana, or 
feeding ofa Brihman—that is to aay, another 


the oblations, while the man for whose mother | 
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the frdddha was celebrated fed him with flat 
cakes, gif, swectmests, vegetables, and curds 
placed ina plate of paldva leaves. I observed that 
these catables were devoured with the greatest 
avidity by the man for whom they wereprepared, 
as if he had been nursing his appetite with the 
intention of doing full justice to the feast, _ 


PHALANDI, JODHPUR, JESALMEER, AND 
Thetown of Phalandi is an in ind 


to come across in such a desert country. The 
stone tracery of the houses in ite principal streets 
is very beautifal, and it possesses a large and well- 
built fort, the wallaof which are over forty feet high, 
This fort has a small garrison, and its armament 
consists of a few antiquated field-pieces, which 
neglect: in the centre of it there is a deep and 
manded, bat at a diatance of 5600 yards, by the 
Ekka Hill, on which one of my stations is situated. 

The city of Jodhpur lics at the foot of the 
Aillon which the fort is situated, and at its southern 
side; the greatest length from north to south is 
about 2 miles, and the greatest breadth } of 
a mile, It is closed in on the north side by the 
fort, and on the east, south, and west by o high 
wall capable of mounting guna, having six gate- 
ways. It is a good specimen of a mative city, and 
18 kept fairly clean; there are many wells nnd 
three tanks: one of the latter, an artificial une 
(only completed last year), ia very fine and large, 

The fort is built on a hill, the highest in the 





the fort, which unite a few yards distant from the 
gateway, and turn a sharp corner before reaching 
the gate; both roads are well protected by gans. 
Beaides this there are two other gates to be passed 
before the fort is gained,—the first m sthall yet 
strong one in a narrow pass between two rocks, 
and the second a large one approached by a steep 


ascent, well commanded by guns,,and, like the 
outer one, made difficult by being placed round a 


corner, Access to the fort from any other direction 
would be impossible, as the sides are sheer preci- 
pices of from two to three hundred feet. The coun- 
try below is commanded on all sides by the guns 
of thefort. There is a good-sized tank in the fort. 

The city of Jesalmer is moch smaller than 
Jodhpur, its reported number of inhabitants being 
10,000; but, from all I conld see and hear, the 
place was once in a far more flourishing state, and 
the ruins of ita former greatness are yet to be seen. 
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The water-supply for the city is obtained from an_ 


adjoining lake, and when this fails, which is gane- 
rully the case early in June, good water has to be 
brought from the small village of Kisan Ghit, 
which is about three miles distant. There are 
_ numerous wells in the city, bat the water is not 
good. The city used to be closed in by a rampart, 
now uselesa, aa the wall is rapidly crumbling to 
pieces, and bas fallen in.in many places. 

The fort, onea strong, is now in a dilapidated 
state, and would ill stand an assault; it contains 


no tank, bot many wells. The Jainatemples inthe 


fort are very fine, the carving in stone being 
exquisite : in fact this may be said of most of the 
houses in the city,—the doors, windows, and walls 
having more or-less carving about them. The 
greater number of ‘the inhabitants, who reside 
within the walls of the fort, consist chiefly ofa 
mixture of Bhiti Raijpite-and Jains, and are, a 8 
rule, great opium-eaters. 

The town of Pokran is on low ground, closed 
in by hills to the north, south, and west, and high 
ground tothe cast. Water is very plentiful in the 
nzighbourhood, and very good; the town pos- 
gesses three tanks, fine large ones, reported to con- 
tain water throughout the year; besides these 


there are many wells. There is o small fort in the | — 


town, well built and strong in appearance, but 
quite commanded by the adjacent hills. 


Close to the town is a large salt marsh about five | 
or six milea in diameter, into which the drainage of 
the surrounding hills finds its way during the | 


rains. From the water of this marsh, os also from | | , 
| to have once a year a commemoration festival, 


that ofanother, somewhat larger in dimensions, 
near the village of Lowa (cight miles south-east), 
a small quantity of salt is reported to be obtained. 
—Mr. ©. P. Torrens in Genk Report, Gt. Trig, 
Survey, 1873-74. 


BHILLS IN THE DANGs. 





‘The aboriginal Bhills are now very few in | 
number, and rarely met with exceptinthe retinueof | 


their chiefs : since, if warned of the approach of a 


stranger, they will desert their habitations at once, | 











and if surprised in the woods will fleo and hide, 


| almost before one is aware of their presence. They 


are slighter and smaller pendent 
are chiefly noticeable from their extreme blackr 





| wid appearance, and scantinesa of clothing. 


live chiefly in bongh hots, which may often be 
met with deserted, the Bhills having strange su- 
perstitions, and at once migrating if they think 
their locality is unlucky or haunted. They will 
seldom remain a fortnight in one place. They feed 
on all sorts of vermin and garbage,—many roots, 
and all fruits, coming with them under the head of 


food. They are a dirty and most degraded mace, 


having no notions of equity or honour, Their onc 
happiness is to get drunk. At PimpriI saw the 
Bhill Rajé or Nayak of that Ding. He is ssid to 
be the best of the lot, but even he is only sober in 


| the carly morning; he possesses an elephant, but 
| the state he keeps up is very small. Besides the 
| inhabitants proper, there are parties of Hinda and 
| Musalmiin traders, called Banjdrdis, who are 


continually bringing in salt and taking out rice, 
ndgif, and the like, carried in double baga by large 
droves of bullocks. The whole ofa family marches 
together, and they encamp at night within walls 
built up with the bags. The women are very well 
dressed, and have a sort of head-dress peaked at the 
back, over which the sfrf passes.—Lient. T.E. Gibbs, 


| -i&B.AE., in Genl. Report, Gt. Trig. Survey, 1873-74. 





It is tho custom in Tibet for every monastery 
doring which all the Lamas attached to it go 


through a performance which rather oddly com- 
bines the most seriously religious worship with 


great theatrical display, and even a certain amount ° 


of comic acting. On these oocasions the Lamas 
weara series of costly costumes, usually rich Chinese 
gilks, curiously and handsomely embroidered, 

which they continually change as the performance 
progresses. They also disguise themselves in 
masks to represent the heads of various animals. 


La Lanoue gt LrrrkeaTvke WINDOUSTANIES EN 15,3. 
Tassy, Mombre de 


Revue Annuelle, par M. Garcin de 
I'Institat, Profemeor & I'E'cole Spleiale dea Langues 

Orientales vivantes, £e. 

This year the Annual Reviow is, a# usual, replete 
with useful and interesting information. Lahor, 
Dehli, and Laknau are the principal centres of Hin- 
dustini literature; and the Mushd'ara, or poetical 
section of the Anjuman, in the first-mentioned 
place, where a committee of men skilled in gram- 


productions submitted to the Anjuman of the 
Panjib (whose patron is the Prince of Wales), has 
considerably increased its activity by holding nu- 
Mmerous meetings where poeta recite ghasaly, which 
are printed. 

A debt of gratitude is doe to the Lientenant- 
Governor of the Panjib, as well as to Major Hol- 
royd, the Director of Public Instruction, both of 
whom have zealously encouraged the establishment 
of this Mushd’ara. To prepare and to keep up 
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this poctical réunion the Maulawi Husain Arid, 
Professor at the Government College of Labor, 
has, by the vigour and purity of his compositions 
and by the energy of his efforts, contributed more 
aid than any one else, Although Dehli is no 
longer the capital of India, it retains considerable 
literary importance; still that of Laknaa is ab pre- 
sont greater, because since the ond of the last 
century the decadence of tha Mogul empire mt- 


tracted to that city numerous poeta and men of | 


letters to obtain the patronage of the Nawab of 
Oudh. Hence the boast of the inhabitants of 
Laknau thattheir language is more pure than that 
of Dehli, and that their poets are more eminent. 
Urdd poets are as numerous as ever,—there are 


seventy-four in the Panjdb alone. New works like- — 


wise abound, which are not, however, all poetic: 
one of the most important is the Varm ulmamdlik, 
a translation from tlie Arabic on,“ The organization 
of States,” made at the desire of the Patidli Go- 
vernment and printed ot Laknon. Religious 
literature is well represented, not only from the 
Muhammadan, but also from the Christian point 
of view, by devotional and polemic writings ; 
and the Shihzidah Mirza Nacir-oddin Haidar of 
Dehli will soon publish his Turikh-i Panjdd, an 


historical work of some pretensions, with detailed | 


accoants of the successive governments. The Mirat 
as-enlifia, or “ Mirror of Sultans,” has been care- 
fully printed in Dehli. Minor works on different 
subjects have aleo been published, and the list of 
Urdd newspapers is as copionaasin former years. 
Old works are being republished, ¢g. the Hindi 
version of the Mahdbhdrata, the Yajur-veda, &c. 
The latest Hindustini books published in the 
Bombay Presidency were all printed in the city 
itself, except two Hinda mythological pamphlets — 
the Sivardiri Mahdimya, “Greatness of the night of 
Siva,” printed at Ahmad&b4d, and the Kiga-i Set 


Yal at Poni. M. Garcin de Tassy is justly indig- 


nant at the fantastic edition of the Dida of Wali 
published at Bombay in 1290 (1873-74) by Kiizi 
[brahim and Nurnddin, who, he says, were ap- 
parently not aware of his edition, printed at Paris 
in 1833, and, as he believes, the only one ever 
published before theirs, “In their preface they 
state that the copyiste of this Diwdn have commit- 
ted many errors, but that this edition has been 
produced from several MS3. (jrom two to four, 
> 99), and that the text has been corrected,” that 
is to say altered, as may be easily seen, This pre- 
tended correction is in part owing to the opinion 
of the new editors that the Diwdn of Wali contains 
obsolete expressions, which, considering its date, 
ia not aurprising, and ia incorrect, which may be 
true with reference to the present dialect of the 


north, but is cer:ainly false with respect to the | 





archaic dialect of the Dekhan, or Dakhanf. Tt is 
precisely this archaic style which imparts to the 
poetry of Wali a philological interest that adds to 
the intrinsic value of these ghazals, resembling 
those of Hafiz, as much on account of the mystic © 
thoughts abounding in them na on secount of the 
frequently extravagant but varied figores of speech 
accompanying them. The seem, moreover, 
to have confounded the Wali surnamed Babat™ 
rekhia, ‘the father of piebald poetry” (¢.«. mixed with 

Indian and Persinn words)—i.e, Shib Wali ullab, 


| Dakhant of Aurangibid—with Wali uddin of 


Ahmadabad, a poet not mentioned by the original 
biographers whom M. de ‘Tassy consulted in his 
Histoire de la Littérature hindoui ef hindowstanie, 

“When I produced my edition of Wali,” he says, 


| “T had at my disposal six M58. of his Diswaa, some 


of them very good, and T have given facsimiles of 
them. Since that time I have acquired four more, 
one of which is excellent, coming from the imperial 
library of Dehli, and bears the seal of the Moghul 
emperor Muhammad Shih. These last MSS. 
agree with the first, and confirm the lections 
adopted by me. Thus my edition may be said to 
be authentic: ,contrary to the proceedings of the. 
new editors, I waa careful not to change anything 
in the text, and toassure myself of its exactness by 
an attentive seansion of each verse; and I have 
scrupulously retained the archaisms and peculiar 
expressions of the south; the Hindustém of the 
Dekhan is, moreover, a distinct dinlect, the peculiar 


“The new editors have followed a method entire- 
ly opposed to mine; they wished to modernize and 
to septentrimalize the original text, and thos de- 
naturalized it, Not only have they adopted modern 
grammatical forms, but they havesupplanted a great 
number of Indian words by Persian ones current 
in the north. They have left not o single verso 


without some change, and bot few pieces in the 


order generally adopted in my MSS. ‘They have 
also omitted many pieces, my edition containing 
453, whilst theirs has only 373, so that they 
have 80 less, although there are some which do 
not occur in my edition.” M. Garcin do Tassy 
then proceeds to give three pages of the new and 


_ of his own edition, and shows how impudently the 


new editors have altered the original to suit their 
own notions. 1 | 

Like so many others, M. Garein de Tassy is 
lish words into Hindustini where there is not the 


least necessity for them, «eg. “ It is time for you 


to go to office,” rendered by Tumbari ofia (for 
dafiar-khdnd) jdneki faim (for wakt) hai, Natives 
ought to be like the ancient Arsbs, who retained 
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only those Greek words which they could not 
render exactly ; nevertheless Sayyid Ahmad Khiin 
and some other writers in journals use many Eng- 
lish expressions, just as if Arabic and Sanskrit 
could not in the sciences and arts supply many 
words not existing in the colloquial, and even the 
formation of Persian or Sanskrit compounds would 
be better than to borrow from English. It is 
rather surprising that this intrusion of English 
words has not met with any resistance yet, and 


thus neither the Aligadh, the Bibfr, the Pan- | | 


jib, the Ajmir, nor other literary socitties have 
taken measures to stop this torrent, which may 
ultimately so overwhelm Hindustini (Hindi and 
Urdd) that the lnbour of purification will be 
insurmountable, bat which, if now undertaken, 
would not be more arduous than that of the 
Germans, who have, since the last war, redoubled 
their efforts to extirpate French words from their 
language, and have well-nigh succeeded, at least 
in books, 

The Review terminates, as usual,’ with obituary 
notices of the past year, and the first of them is 


naturally devoted to M. Garcin de Tassy's personal | 


loss in his own wife, an amiable and virtuous 
lady, atroe paticrata, whose unchanging gentlo- 
ness and attachment, proof against all trials, con- 
stituted his happiness during more than fifty-two 
years. After this little tribute to the memory of 
his spouse, the mortuary notices of a few scholars 
follow :—The poet Mir Babar-i Ali Anis dicd at 
Laknan in Dec, 1674, at the : age of about eighty 
years. Iltudus Prichard died Jan. 1875 at Dhera 





Dhun, aged 49; he was the son of the celebrat- 
ed ethnographer, but himself produced several 


Works to facilitate the study of Hindustini, and 


co-operated in the translation of a work on The 
Fioman Lawe His career was at first a mili- 
tary one,—he fought in the campaign of the Pan- 
jab,—and afterwards he became editor of the DeAli 


| Gasefiaz-he wrote The Administration of India 


Jrom 1859 fo 1862, the first ten years of administra- 
lion wader the Crown, 2 vols. Bvo, 1860. Mirek Sa- 
Limat "Ali Dabir of Laknan, known as a wit and 
poet, died there in March 1875. Lord Hobart, the 
patron of Muhammadan education, and General 
John Briggs, editor of the Persian text of Ferishtah, 
and translator of it, aa well as of ecveral other 
works, dicd on the same day, April 27, 1875. F.G. 
Eichoff, a distinguished Indinnist, author of Paral- 
lela des Langues de f Europe ef de UInde, and of many 
more books, died May 10, 1875, aged 76 years; 
and on the 26th of the same month Dr, R. Sinelair, 
Director of Public Instruction in Berir, expired. 
His zeal in the cause of education was eo great that 
doring six years he roised the nomber of schools 
from ‘33 to 500, and his memory will long be 
cherished in Berar. Lastly, M, A. Sédillot expired 
in Paris on Dec. 2, aged 67. He occupied various 
positions at the Collége de France, as the adminis. 

trator of which he died, but his works on the 
sciences, and especially on the astronomy of the 
Arabs, secured him many admirera in France as 
well as abroad, among whom the celebrated Alex- 
ander von Humboldt was one, 

E. i. 


TRANSLATION OF THE INDICA OF ARRIAN.* 
BY J. W. M'CRINDLE, 4LA., PATNA. 


I. The regions beyond the river Indus on 
the west are inhabited, np to the river Cop hen, 
by two Indian tribes, the Astaceni and the 
Assaceni, who are not men of great stature 
like their brethren on the other side of the In- 
dus, nor so brave, nor yet so swarthy as most 
hee They were in old times subject to 

the Assyrians, then after a period of Median 
rule submitted to the Persians, and paid to 
Cyrus the son of Cambyses tho tribute from 
their land which Cyrus had imposed. The 
Nyswans, however, are not an Indian race, 
but descendants of those who came into India 
with Dion ysus,—perhaps not only of those 
Greeks who had been disabled for service in the 


course of the wars which Dionysus waged 


against the Indians, but perhaps also of natives 
of the country whom Dionysus, with ther own 
consent, had settled along with the Greeks. The 
district in which he planied this colony he 
named N y sma, after Mount N ys a, and the city 
itself Nysa. But the mountain close by tho 
city, and on the lower slopes of which it is built, 
is designated Meros, from the accident which 
befell the god immediately after his birth. 
These stories about Dionysus are of course but 
fictions of the poets, and we leave them to the 
learned among the Greeks or barbarians to ex- 
plain as they may. In the dominions of the 
Assaceni there ig a great city called Mas- 
saca, the seat of the sovercign power which 
controls the whole realm. And there is an- 


© From Toubner's edition —Leipsig, 1867. 
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other city, Peucelaitis, which is also of 
great size and not far from the Indus. These 
settlements lie on the other side of tho river 
Indus, and extend ina westward direction as far 
as the Cophen. 

Il. Now the countries which lie to the east 
of the Indus I take to be India Proper, and 
the people who inhabit them to he Indians. 
The northern boundaries of India so defined are 
formed by Mount Tauras, thongh the range 
does not retain that name in these parts. Taurus 
begins from the sea which washes the coasts 
of Pamphylia, Lycia, and Cilicia, and atretches 
away towards the Eastern Sea, intersecting the 
whole continent of Asia. Tho range bears dif- 
ferent names in the different countries which 
it traverses. In one place it is called Para- 
pamisus, in another Emodnus, and in a 
third Imaus, and it has perhaps other names 
besides. The Macedonians, again, who served 
with Alexander called it Caucasus—this 
being another Cancasus and distinct from the 
Scythian, so that the story went that Alexander 
penetrated to the regions beyond Cancasus. 

On the west the boundaries of India are 
marked by the river Indus all the way to the 
great ocean into which it pours its waters, which 
it does by two mouths. These mouths are not 
close to each other, like the five months of the 
Danube, but diverge like those of the Nile, 
by which the Egyptian delta is formed. And so 
in like manner does the Indus make an Indian 
delta, which is not inferior in area to the Egyp- 
tian, and is alled in the Indian tongue Pat tala. 

On the south-west, again, and on the sonth, 
India is bounded by the great océan just men- 
tioned, which also forms its boundary on the 
east. The parts toward the south about Pat- 
tala and the river Indus were seen by Alexander 
and many of the Greeks, but in on eastern 
direction Alexander did not penetrate beyond 


have described the country as far as the river 
Ganges and the parts near its mouths and the 
city of Palimbothra, which is the greatest 
in India, and situated near the Ganges. 

TW, I shall now slate the dimensions of India, 
and in doing co let me follow Eratosthenes 


of Cyrene as the safest authority, for this Era-_ 


tosthenes applied himself to descriptive geogra- 
phy. He states, then, that if a line be drawn 
from Mount Taurus, where the Indus has its 
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springs, along the course of that river and as 
far as the great ocean and the mouths of the 
Indus, this side of India will measure 13,000 
stailis. But the contrary side, which diverges 
from the same point of Taurus and runs along 


| the Eastern Sea, ho makes of a much different 


length, for there is a headland which projects. 
far out into the sea, and this headland is in 
length about 3,000 stadia. The eastern side of 
India would thus by his caleulation measure 
16,000 stadia, and this is what he assigns as 
the breadth of India. The length, again, from 
west to east as far as the city of Palim- 
bothra he seta down, he says, as it had been 
measured by scheeni, since there existed a royal 


highway, and he gives it as 10,000 stadia. But 


as for the parts beyond they were not measured 
with equal accuracy. Those, however, who write 
from mere hearsay allege that the breadth of 
India, inclusive of the headland which projects 
into the sea, is about 10,000 stadia, while the 
length measured from the coast is about 20,000 
stadia. But Ctesias of Cnidus says that 
India equals in size‘all the rest of Asia, which is 


| ahsurd: while Onesicritus as absurdly de- 


clares that it is the third part of the whole 
earth. Noarchus, again, says that it takes 
a-journey of four months to traverse even the 
plain of India; while Megasthenes, who 
calls the breadth of India its extent from east 
to west, which others call its length, says that 
where shortest the breadth is 16,000 stadia, 
and that its length—by which he means its ex- 
tent from north to south—is, where narrowest, 


| 92:300 stadia. But, whatever be its dimensions, 


the rivers of India are certainly the largest to 
be found in all Asia. The mightiest are the 
Ganges, and the Indus from which the 
country receives its name. Both are greater 
than the Egyptian Nile and the Scythian Da- 


nube even if their streams were united into 
the river Hyphasis, though a few anthors | 


one. I think, too, that even the Acesines 
is greater than either the Danube or the Nile 
where it joins the Indus after receiving its tri- 
butaries the Hydaspes and the Hydraotes, 
since it is at that point so much as 800 stadia 
in breadth. Itis also possible that there are 
even many other larger rivers which take their 
course through India, : 
I¥. But I am unable to give with sassur- 
ance of being accurate any information regard- 
ing the regions beyond the Hy phasis, smee 
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the progress of Alexander was arrested by that 


river. But to recur to the two greatest rivers, 
the Ganges and the Indus. Megas- 
thenes states that of the two the Ganges 
is much the larger, and other writers who 
mention the Ganges agree with him; for besides 
being of ample volume even where it issues from 
its springs, it receives as tributaries the river 
Cainas, and the Erannoboas, and the 
Cossoanus, which are all navigable. It re- 
ceives, besides, the river Sonus and the Sit- 
tocatis,andtheS oloma tis, which arealso 
navigable, and also the Condochates, and 


the Sambus, and the Magon, and the | 


Agoranis, andtheOmalis. It further re- 
ceives the C om me nase s, which is a very con- 
siderable stream, and the Cacouthis,and the 
Andomatis, which flows from the dominions 
of the Mad yandini, an Indian tribe. In 
addition to all these, it is joined by the Amy s- 
tis, which flows past the city Catadupa, and 
the Oxyma gis from the dominions of a tribe 


called the Pazalm, andthe Errenysis from | 


the Math, an Indian tribe. Regarding these 
streams Megasthenes asserts that none of 
them is inferior to the Mwander, even at the 
navigable part of its course; and as for the 
Ganges, why, it has a breadth where narrowest 
of one hundred stadia, while in many places it 
spreads out into lakes, so that when the country 
happens to be flat and destitute of elevations the 
opposite shores cannot be seen from each other. 
TheIndus presents also, he says, similar char- 
acteristics, The Hydraotes, flowing from 
the dominions of the Cambistholi, falls into 
disiAl Susie esafter receiving the H y phasis 
in its passage through the Astry be, as well 
asthe Sarang es fromthe Cecians, and the 
Neudrus from the Attaceni. The Hy- 
daspes, again, rising in the dominions of the 
Oxydrac@, and bringing with it the Sinarus, 
received in the dominion of the Ariap@, falls 
itselfinto the Acesines, whilethe Acesines 
joins the Ind usin the dominions of the Malli, 
but not until it has received the waters of a 
great tributary, the Toutapos. Augmented 
by all these conflnents the Ace sines succeeds 
in imposing ita name on the combined waters, 
aa ee ee ee Se 
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The Cop hen, too, falls into the In d u8, rising 
in Peucelaitis,and bringing with it the M a- 
lantus,and theS oastus, andthe Garroia. 
Higher up than these, the Parenuos and Sa- 
parnus, at no great distance from each other, 
empty themselves into the In dus, as does also 


the Soanus, which comes without a tributary 


from the hill-country of the Abissareans. 
According to Megasthenes most of theae 
rivers are navigable, We ought not, therefore, to 
distrust what we are told regarding the Indus 


and the Ganges, that they are beyond com- 


parison greater than the Danube and the 
Nile. In the case of the Nile we know 
that it does not receiveany tributary, but that, 
on the contrary, in its passage through Egypt 
its waters are drawn off to fill the canals, As 
for the Danube, it is but on insignificant 
stream at its sources, and though it no doubt 
receives many confluents, still these are neither 
equal in number to the conflaents of the Indus 
and Ganges, norare they navigable like them, 
if we excopt a very few,—as, for instance, the 
Inn, and Save which! have myselfseen. The 
Inn joinstheDanubewhere the Noricans 
march with the Rhmwmtians, and the Save in 
the dominions ofthe Pannonians, ata place 
whichis called Taurunum. Some one may 
perhaps know other navigablo tributaries of the 
Danube, but the numbercertainly cannot be great. 

V. Now if anyone wishes to state m reason 
to account for the number and magnitude of the 
Indian rivers let him state it. As for myself I 
have written on this point, as on others, from 
hearsay; for Megasthenes has given the 
names even of other rivers which beyond both 


the Ganges and the Indus pour their waters 


into the Eastern Ocean and the outer basin of 
the Southern Ocean, so that he asserts that 
there are eight and fifty Indian rivers which aro 
all of them navigable. Bot even Megasthenes, 
so far as appears, did not travel over much of 


| India, thongh no doubt he saw more of it than 


those who came with Alexander the son of Philip: 
for, as he tells us, he resided at the court of 
Sandracottus, the greatest king in India, 
and also at the court of Porns, who was 


| still greater than he.* Well, then, this same 


cr ip hapa tages informs us that ie irene Seater 


a aie and Sandracottay aro made 
chronology whereby Porat tn réuT@ péfom—" who waa 


| g greater king even than Porus." 
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‘nvade other men, nor do other men invade the 
Indians: for Sesostris the Egyptian, after 
having overran the greater part of Asia, and 
advanced with his army as far as Europe, re- 
turned home; and Idanthyraus theScythian, 
issuing from Scythia, subdued many nations of 
Asia, and carried his victorious arms even to the 
borders of Egypt; and Semiramis, again, 
the Assyrian queen, took in hand an expedition 
against India, but died before she could execute 
her design: and thus Alexander was the only 
conqueror who actually invaded the country. 
And regarding Dionysus many traditions 
are current how he algo made an expedition into 
India, and subjugated the Indians before the 
days of Alexander. But of Hercules tradi- 
tion has but little to say. Of the expedition, 
however, which Bacchus led, the city of Nysa 
is no mean monument, while Mount Meros is 
yet another, and the ivy which grows thereon, 
and the practice observed by the Indians them- 
selves of marching to battle with dram and 
cymbals, and of wearing a spotted dreas such as 
was worn by the Bacchanals of Dionysus. On 
the other hand, there are but few memorials of 
Hercules, and it may be doubted whether even 
these are genuine : for the assertion that Hercules 
was not able to take the rock Aornus, which 
Alexander seized by force of arms, seems to me 
all a» Macedonian vaunt, quite of a piece with 
their calling Parapamisus—Canucas us, 
though it had no connexion at all with Cauca- 


sus, In the same spirit, whenthey noticed a cave | 


in the dominions of the Paropamisada, 
they asserted that it was the cave of Prome- 
theus the Titan, in which he had been sus- 
pended for stealing the fire. So also when they 
came among the Sibm, an Indian tribe, and 
noticed that they wore skins, they declared that 
the Sib were descended from those who be- 
longed to the expedition of Herenles and had been 
left behind : for, besides being dressed in skins, 
the Sib carry a cudgel, and brand on the backs 


of their oxen the representation of a club, | 


wherein the Macedonians recognized a memorial 
of the club of Hercules. But if anyone believes 
all this, then this must be another Hercules, for 
he can neither be the Theban Hercules, nor the 
Tyrian, nor the Egyptian, nor even uny great 


kingt who belonged to the upper country which | 


lies not far from India. 





+ ‘The words would bear another rendering—" or possibly he may be some great king.” 
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accounts seem to be incredible which some other 
writers have given regarding the Indians beyond 
the Hyphasis, for the information about 
India up to the Hyphasis given by those who 
were in Alexander's expedition is not to be alto- 
gether distrusted: Megasthenes, for in- 
stance, tell na this wonderful story about an In- 
dian river :—that the name of it is the Silas; 
that it flows froma fountain called after the river 
through the dominions of the Silwans, who 
again are called after the riverand the foontain ; 
thatthe water of the river manifests this singular 
property—that there is nothing which it can 
buoy up, nor anything which can swim or float 
in it, but everything sinks down to the bottom, 
ao that there is nothing in the world so thin 
and unsubstantial as this water. But to proceed. 
Rain falls in India during the summer,” €5- 
pecially on the mountains Parapamisus 
and Emodus and the range of mans, and 
the rivers which issue from these are large and 
muddy, Rain during the same season falls also 
on the plains of India, so that much of the 
country is submerged : and indeed the army of 
Alexander was obliged at the time of midsum- 
mer to retreat in haste from the Acesines, 
So we may by analogy infer from these facts 
that as the Nile is subject to similar inunda- 
tions, it is probable that rain falls durmg the 
summer on the mountains of Zthiopia, and 
that the Nile swollen with these rains overflows 
its banks and inundates Egypt. We find, at any 
rate, that this river, like those we have men- 
tioned, flows at the same season of the year a3 
they, with s muddy current, which could not 
be the case if it flowed from melting snows, nor 
yet if its waters were driven back from its 
mouth by ths force of the Etesian winds 
which blow throughout the hot season,> and 


that it should flow from melting snow is all the 


more unlikely as snow canno* fall upon the 
Ethiopian mountains, on account of the burning 
heat; but that rain should fall on them, as on 
the Indian mountaina, is not beyond probability, 
since India in other respects besides is not 


unlike JZthiopia. Thus the Indian rivers, like 


the Nile in Zthiopia and Egypt, breed croco- 
diles, while some of them have fish and mon- 
strous creatures such as are found in the Nile, 
t Cf. Herodotus, IL. 20-27. 
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thia animal also. With regard to the inhabit- 
ante, there is no great difference in fype of 
figure between the Indians and the Athiopians, 





though, to be sure, the Indians who live in the | 


south-west bear a somewhat closer resemblance 
and black-haired, though they have not the 
nose so flat nor the hair so curly; while the 
Indians who live farther to the north are in per- 
son like the Egyptians. 

VIL The Indian tri bes, Megasthenes tells 
us, number in all 118. And I so for agree 
with him as to allow that they must be indeed 
numerous, but when he gives such a precise 
estimate Tam at a loss to conjecture how he 
arrived at it, for the greater part of India he 
did not visit, nor is mutual intercourse main- 
tained between all the tribes. He tells us further 
that the Indians were in old times nomadic, like 
those Seythians who did not till'the soil, but 
varied, from one part of Scythia to another, 
neither dwelling in towns nor worshipping in 
temples; and that the Indians likewise had built 
neither towns nor temples of the gods, but were 
so barbarous that they wore the skins of such 
wild animals as they could kill, and subsisted on 
the bark of trees ; that these trees were called in 
Indian speech fala, and that there grew on them, 
as there grows at the tops of the palm-trees, a 
fruit resembling balls of wool; that they subsisted 
also on such wild animals as they could catch, 
eating the flesh raw,—before, at least, the com- 
ing of Dionysus into India. That Dionysus, 
however, when he came and bad conquered the 
people, founded cities and gave laws to these 

cities, and introdoced the use of wine among 


the Indians, as he had done emong the Greeks, | 


and taught them to sow the land, himself sup- 
plying seeds for the purpose,—either because 
Triptolemus, when he was sent by Deme- 
t erto cow allthe earth, did not reach these parta, 
or this must have been some Dionysus who 
camo to India before Triptolemus, and gave the 
people the seeds of plants brought under culti- 
vation. It is also said that Dionysus first yoked 
oxen to the plough, and made many of the 
Indians husbandmen instead of nomads, and 
furnished them with the implements of agri- 
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culture; and that the Indians worship the other 
gods, and Dionysus himself in particular, with 
cymbals and drums, because he so taught them ; 

and that he also taught them the Satyric dance, 
or, a8 the Greeks call it, the cordax ; and that he 
instructed the Indians to let their hair grow long 
in honour of the god, and to wear the turban ;and 
that he tanght them to anoint themselves with 


 unguents : so that even up to the time of A lex- 


ander the Indians were marshalled for battle to 

VILL. Boat when he was leaving India, after 
having established the new order of things, he ap- 
pointed, itis said, Spatembas, one of hiscom- 
panions and the most zealous of his imitators, 
to be the king of the country, and that when 
Spatembas died his son Boudyas sncceeded 
to the sovereignty ; that the father reigned over 
the Indians fifty-two years, and the son twenty ; 


that the son of the latter, whose name was - 


Cradeuas, daly inherited the kingdom, and 
that thereafter the succession was generally 
hereditary, but that when a tilure of heirs 
occurred in the royal house the Indians elected 
their sovereigns on the principleof merit ; but that 
Hercules, who is currently reported to have 
come asa stranger into the country, is said to 
have been in reality a native of India; that this 
Hercules ig held in especial honour by the 8 o u- 
raseni, an Indian tribe possessing two large 
cities, Methoraand Cleisobora, while o 
navigable river called the Iobares flows 
through their country. But the dress which 
this Hercules wore, Megasthenes tells us, resem- 
bled that of the Theban Hereules, as the 
Indians themselves admit. It 1s further said 
that he had a very numerous progeny of male 
children born to him in India (for, like his The- 
ban namesake, he married many wives), but that 
he had only one daughter; that the name of this 


- ¢hild was Panda, and that the land in which 


she was born, and with the sovereignty of which 
Hercules entrusted her, was called after hor, 
Pand@wa, and that she received from the 
hands of her father 500 elephants, a force of 
eavalry 4000 strong, and another of infantry 
consisting of about 130,000 men, Some Indian 
writers say further of Hercules that when he was 
going over the world and ridding land and sea 
of whatever evil monsters infested them, he found 


in the sea an ornament far women, which even 


§ Or* the wost conversant with Bacchic matters.’ 
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to this day the Indian traders who bring their | 


wares to our markets eagerly buy up as such and 
carry away, while it is even more greedily bought 
up by the wealthy Romans of to-day, as 1b was 
wont to be by the wealthy Greeks long ago. 
This article is the sea-pearl, called in the Indian 
tongue margarita. But Hercules, it is said, ap- 
preciuting its beauty as a wearing ornament, 
caused it to be brought from all the sea into 
India, that he might adorn with it the person 
of his daughter. 

Megasthenes informs us that the oyster which 


yields this pearl is there fished for with neta, | 


and that in the same place the oysters live in 
the sea in shoals like bee-swarms: for oysters, 
like becs, have a king or a queen, and if any 
one is lucky enough to catch the king he readily 
encloses in the net all the rest of the shoal, but 
if the king makes his escape there is no chance 
that the others can be caught. The fishermen 


allow the fleshy parts of such as they catch to 


rot away, ani keep the bone, which forms the 
ornament : for the pearl in India is worth thrice 
its weight in refined gold, which isa metal Indian 
mines produce. 


IX. Now in that part of the country where 


the daughter of Hercules reigned as queen, it is 


said that the women when seven years old are 
of marriageable age, and that the men live at 
most forty years, and that on this anbject there 
is a tradition current among the Indians to the 
effect that Hereules, whose daughter was born 
to him late in life, when he saw that his end 
was near, and he knew no man of equal rank 
with himself to whom he could give her in 
marriage, had incestuous intercourse with the 
girl when she was Seven years of age, in order 
that a race of kings sprang from their common 
blood might be left to rule over India; that 
Hercules therefore made her of suitable age for 


marriage, und that in consequence the whole | 


nation over which Pandwa reigned obtained 
this same privilege from her father. Now tome 
it seems that, evert if Hereules could have done 
things so marvellous, he must also have made 
himself longer-lived, in order to have intercourse 
with his daaghter when she was of mature age. 
But in fact, if the age at which the women 
there are marriageable is correctly stated, this 
is quite consistent, it seems to me, with what is 
eaid of the men's age,—that those who live 
longest die at forty; for where men so much 
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sooner become old and die, it must needs be that 


career of life is to end. It follows hence that 
men would there at the age of thirty be turn- 
ing old, and young men would at twenty be 
past the season of puberty, while the stage of full 
quite compatibly with this, the women’ might be 
marriageable at the age of seven. And why nct, 
when Megasthenes declares that the very fraits 
of the country ripen faster than fraits elsewhere, 
and decay faster ? | 

From the time of Dionysus to Sandra- 
cottus the Indians counted 153 kings and a 
period of 6042 years, but among these a republic 
was thrice established © * * © and an- 
other to 300 years, and another to 120 years, 
The Indians also tell us that Dionysus was 
earlier than Hercules by fifteen generations, 
and thatexcept him no one made a hostile inva- 
sion of India,—not even Cyrus the son of 
Cambyses, although he undertook an expedition 
against the Se ythians, and otherwise showed 
himself the most enterprising monarch in all 
Asin; bat that Alexander indeed came‘and 
overthrew in war all whom he attacked, and 
would even have conquered the whole world 
had his army been willing fo follow him. On 
the other hand, a sense of justice, they say, 
conquest beyond the limits of India. 

X. It is farther said that the Indians do not 
rear monuments to the dead, but consider the 
virtues which men have- displayed in life, and 
the songs in which their praises are celebrated, 


sufficient to preserve their memory after ‘cath. 


But of their cities it is said that the number is 
so great that it cannot be stated with precision, 
but that such cities as are situated on the banks 
of rivers or on the sea-coast are built of wood 
instead of brick, being meant to Inst only for 
time,—so destructive are the heavy rains which 
pour, down, and the rivers also when they over- 
flow their banks and inundate the plains,—while 
those cities which stand on commanding situa- 
tions and lofty eminences are built of brick and 
mud; that the greatest city in India is that 
which is called Palimbothra, in the domi- 
niong of the Prasians, where the streams of 
the Erannoboas and the Ganges unite,— 
the Ganges being the gréatest of all rivers, and 
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est rivers elsewhere; bnt it is smaller than the 
Ganges where it fallsintoit. Megasthenes 
informs us that this city stretched in the in- 
side of eighty stadia, and that its breadth was 


fifteen stadia, and that a ditch encompassed it } 


all round, which was six hondred feet in breadth 
sixty gates. The same writer tells us further 
this remarkable fact about India, that all the 


Indians are free, and not one of them is a slave, 


The Laced@#monians and the Indians are 
here so far in harmony. The Lacedemonians, 
however, hold the Helots as slaves, and these 


Helots do servile labour; but the Indians do | 


not even use aliens as slaves, and much less a 
, n of their own. 
XI. Bat farther: in India the whole people 


is divided into about seven castes. Among | 


these are the Sages, who are not so numer- 


ous as the others, but hold the supreme place | 


of dignity and honour,—for they are noder no 
ecessity of doing any bodily labour at all, or of 
contributing from the prodoce of their labour 
anything to the common stock, nor indeed isany 
duty absolutely binding on them except to per- 
form the sacrifices offered to the gods on behalf 
of the state. If anyone, again, has a private 





sacrifice to offer, one of these sages shows him — 


the proper mode, as if he cowld not otherwise 
make an acceptable offering to the gods. To 
prea cate sive Lae RIAP RT 
ians ia exclusively restricted, and none 
SidssAbec ts choi Wnoncatiensaid ack They 





predict about such matters as the seasons of the 


year, and any calamity which may befall the state ; 
but the private fortunes of individuals they do 
not care to predict,—cither because divination 
does not concern itself with trifling matters, or 
becanse to take any trouble about such ts decm- 
ed unbecoming. But if anyone fails thrice to 


predict truly, he incurs, it is said, no further | 


penalty than being obliged to be silent for the 
future, and there is no power on earth able to 


condemned to silence. These sages go naked, | 


the sunshine, and during summer, when the 


Nearchus tells us, the shadow which but one 
of them casts, hag a circumference of five hun- 
dred feet, and is capable of sheltering ten thou- 
sand men. They live opon the froits which each 
season prodaces, and on the bark of trees,—the 
bark being no less aweet and nutritious than 
the fruit of the date-palm. 

After these, the second caste coasists of the 
tillers of the soil, who form the most 
numerous Class ofthe population. They are nei- 
ther furnished with arms, nor have any military 
duties to perform, but they cultivate the soil and 
pay tribute to the kings and the independent 
cities. In times of civil war the soldiers are 
debarred by use and wont from molesting the 
hosbandmen or ravaging their lands: so that 
while the former are fighting and killing each 
other as they can, the latter may be seen close 

at hand tranquilly pursuing their work,—per- 
haps ploughing, or gathering in their crops, 
pruning the trees, or reaping the harvest. 

Tho third caste among the Indimns consists 
of the herdsmen, both shepherds and neat- 
herds; and these nether live in cites nor in 
villages, but they are nomadic and live on the 
hills. They also are subject to tribute, which they 
pay in cattle. It may be added that they scour 
the country in pursuit of fowl and wild beasts. 

XII. The fourth caste consists of handi- 
eraftsmenand retail-dealers. These 
have to perform gratuitously certain public ser- 
vices, and to pay tribute from the products of 
their labour. An exception, however, is made 
in favoar of those who fabricate the weapons of 
war,—and not only so, but they even draw 
pay from the state. In this class are included 





shipbuilders, and the sailors employed in the 


navigation of the rivers. 

The fifth caste among the Indians consists of 
the warfiors, who are second in point of 
numbers to the husbandmen, but lead a life of 
supreme freedom and jollity. They have mili- 
tary duties, and these only, to perform. Others 
make their arms, and others supply them with 
horses, and they have others to attend on them 
in the camp, who take eare of their horses, 
clean their arms, drive their elephants, prepare 
their chariots, and act as their charioteers. Dut 
they fight as long as there is need to fight, and 
when peace returns they abandon themselves 
to enjoyment,—the pay which they receive from 
the state being so liberal that they can main- 
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92 
ain not only themselves, but others also, and 
that with ease. 





The sixth class consists of those called su- | 


perintendents. They oversee what goes 


on in country and town, and report everything | 


to the king where the people have a king, and 
to the magistrates where the people are self- 
governed, and it is against use and wont for 
these to give in a false report ;—but indeed no 
Indian is accused of lying. 

The seventh caste consists of the coun- 
cillors of state, who advise the king, or 
the magistrates of self-governed cities, in the 
management of public affairs. In point of 
numbers this is a small class, but it is distin- 
guished by superior wisdom and justice, and 
hence enjoys the prerogative of choosmg go- 
vernors, chiefs of provinces, deputy-governors, 
superintendents of toe treasury, generals of 
the army, admirals of the navy, coutrollers, and 
commissioners who superintend agriculture. 

The custom of the country prohibits inter- 
marriage between the castes:—for instance, 
the husbandman cannot take a wife from the 
artizan caste, nor the artizan a wife from the 
husbandman caste. Custom also prohibita any 
one from exercising two trades, or from changing 
from one caste to another. One cannot, for 
instance, become a husbandman if he is a herds- 
man, or become a herdsman if he is an artizan. 





It is permit'cd that the sage, and the sage alone, | 


be from any caste: for the life of the sage is 
not an easy one, but the most miserable of all. 

in the same way os the Greeks, except the 
elephant, which is hunted in a mode altoge- 
ther peculiar, since these animals are not like 
any other animals. The mode may be thus de- 
‘ seribed :—The hunters having selected o level 
tract of arid ground, dig a trench all round, 
enclosing 95 much space as would suffice to 
encamp & large army. They make the trench 
with a breadth of five fathoms and a depth of 
four. But the earth which they throw out in 
the process of digging they heap up in mounds 
on both edges of the trench, and use it as a wall. 
Thon they make huts for themselves by excavat- 
ing the wall on the outer edge of the trench, 
and in these they leave loopholes, both to admit 
light, and to enable them to see when their 
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| only a single passage to it by means of a bridge 


which they throw across the trench, jan the 
framework of this they cover over with earth 
anda great quantity of straw, to conceal the 
bridge ss much as possible from the wild ani- 
mals, which might else suspect treachery, The 
hunters then go out of the way, and retire to. 
the cells which they had made in the earthen 
wall. Now the wild elephants do notin theday- 


| time go near inhabited places, but in the night- 


time they wander about everywhere, and feed. 
in herds, following as leader the one who is 


biggest and boldest, just as cows follow bulls. 


As soon, then, as they approach the enclosure, 
on hearing the ery of the females and catching 
scent of them they rush at full speed in the 
direction of the fenced ground, and being ar- 
until they fall in with the bridge, along which 
they force their way into the enclosure. The 
hunters meanwhile, perceiving the entrance of 
the wild elephants, hasten, some of them, to take 
away the bridge, while others, ranning off to the 


are within the trap. The villagers, on hearing 


the news, mount their most spirited and best- 
trained elephants, and as soon as mounted ride 
of to the trap; but though they ride up to it 
they do not immediately engage in a conflict 
with the wild elephants, but wait till they are 
sorely pinched by hunger and tamed by thirst ; 





to feebleness, thon they set up the bridge anew 
and ride into the trap, when a fierce assault is 
in the first place made by the tame elephants 
upon those canght in the trap; then, as might 
spirit and faintness from hunger, are overpow- 
ered. On this the hunters, dismounting from 
their elephants, bind with fettera the ends of 
the feet of the wild ones, which are by this 
tothe ground, The hunters meanwhile, stand- 
ing near them, slip nooses over their necks and 
mount them while they are yet lymg on the 
off their riders, or doing mischief otherwise, they 
make an incision all round their neck with o 
sharp knife and fasten the noose round in the 
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quite steady by means of the wound, forif they 
become restive and turn round, the wound is 
galled by the action of the rope. Thus they 
shun all violent movements, and, knowing that 
they have been vanquished, are now led in 
fettors by the tame ones. 

XIV. Butsuchasare feeble, or through vi- 
ciousness not worth keeping, their captors allow 
to escape to their old haunts ; while those which 


first they give then green stalks of corn and 
grass to eat, The creatures, however, having 
lost all spirit, have no wish to eat; bat the 
Indians. standing round them in a circle, soothe 


and cheer them by chanting songs to the ac- | 
companiment of the music of drems and cymbals, | 
for the elephant is of all brutes the most intel- | 


ligent. Some of them, for instance, have been 
known when their riders were slain in battle to 
have taken them up and carried them away for 
burial; others have covered them, when lying 
on the 
borne the brunt of battle in their defence when 
morse and despair because it had killed its rider 
in a fit of rage. I have myself actually seen an 
elephant playing on cymbals, while other ele- 
phants were dancing to his strains: » cymbal 
Lad been attached to each foreleg of the perform- 
er, and a third to what is called his tronk, and 
while he beat in turn the cymbal on his trunk, 
he beat in proper time those on his two legs. 
The dancing elephants all the while kept danc- 
ing in a circle, and as they raised and curved 
their forelegs in turn they too moved in proper 
time, following as the musician led. 

The elephant, like the bull and the horse, 
engenders in spring, when the females emit 
breath through the spiracles beside their tem- 
ples, which open at that season. The period of 





never exceeds eighteen. ‘The birth is single, as 
in the case of the mare, and is suckled till it 
longest attain an age of two handred years, but 
many of them die prematurely of disease. If 


ground, with a shield ; and others have | 


gestation is at shortest sixteen months, and | 
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of black wine ; while their wounds are by 


the application of roasted pork. Such are the 
remedies used by the Indians. 

X¥. But the tiger the Indians regard as a 
much more powerful animal than the elephant. 
Nearchua tells us that he had seen the 
skin of o tiger, though the tiger itself he had 
not seen. The Indians, however, informed him 
that the tiger equals in size the largest horse, 


bot that for swiftness and strength no other 


animal can be compared with it: for that the 
tiger, when it encounters the elephant, leaps up 
upon the head of the elephant and strangles it 
with ease; bot that those animals which we our- 
selves seo and call tigers are but jackals with 
spotted skins and larger than other jackals. 
In the same way with regard te ants also, 
Nearchus says that he had not himself seen 
a specimen of the sort which other writers 
declared to exist in India, though he had seen 


| many skins of them which had been bronght 


they die of sheer old age, however, the term of | 


life is what hns been stated. Diseases of their 
eyes are cured by pouring ‘milk into them, 
and other distempers by administering draughts 


| Of Herod. 11. 102, and Fad. Ant, vol. IV. (August 1876) p- 5. 


into the Macedonian camp. But Mogasthe- 
nes avers that the tradition about the ants 
is strictly true,—that they are gold-diggers, not 
for the sake of the gold itself, but because by 
instinct they barrow holes in the earth to lie in, 
just as the tiny ants of our own country dig 
little holes for themselves, only those in India 


being larger than foxes make their burrows pro- 


portionately larger. But the ground is impreg- 
nated with gold, and the Indians thence obtain 
their gold. Now Megasthenes writes what he 
had heard from hearsay, and as I have no ex- 
acter information to give I willingly dismiss the 
subject of the ant.|| But about parrots Near- 
chus writes as if they were a new curiosity, 
and tells us that they are indigenous to India, 
and what like thoy are, and that they speak 
with a human voice; but for my part, since I 


- have myself scen many parrots, and know others 


who are acquainted with the bird, I will accord- 
ingly say nothing about it os if it were still 
unfamiliar, Nor willl say aught of the apes, 
either tonching their size, or the beauty which 
distinguishes them in India, or the mode in which 
they are hunted, for I should only be stating 


what ig well known, except perhaps the fact 


Nearchua tells us that they are canght in 
the country, being spotted, and nimble in their 
movements, and that one which Peitho the 
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sano Anticauss suaghh maaaenied about sixteen 


cobits, though the Indians allege that. the largest | 


suakes are much larger. Butno cure of the 
bite of the Indian snake has been found out by 
any of the Greek physicians, though the Indians, 
it is certain, can cure those who have been 
bitten. And Nearchus adds this, that Ale x- 
ander haa all the most skilful of the Indians in 
the healing art collected around him, and had 
cansed proclamation to be made throughont the 
camp that fanyone were bitten be should re- 
pair to the royal tent; but these very same men 
were able to cure other diseases and pains also. 
Hat with manr bodily pains the Indians are not 
afflicted, becanse in their country the seasons are 
genial, Hut in the case of an attack of severe 
pain they consult the sages, and these seemed 


to core whatever diseases could be cured not | 
| buckler than that carried by the foot-soldiors. 


without divine belp. 

AVI. The dress worn by the Indians is 
made of cotton,as Nearchus tells us,—cotton 
produced from those trees of which mention 
has already been made. Ent this cotton is 
either of a brighter white colour than any cot- 
ton found elsewhere, or the darkness of the 
Indian complexion makes their apparel look so 
much the whiter. They wear an under-garment 
ef cotton which reaches below the knee halfway 
down to the ankles, and also an upper garment 
which they throw partly over their shoulders, 
and partly twist im folds round their head. 
The Indians wear also earrings of ivory, but only 
such of them do this as are very wealthy, for all 
Indians do not wear them. Their beards, N e- 
archus tells us, they dye of one hne and 
another, according to taste. Some dye their 
white beards to make them look as white as pos- 
sible, but others dye them blue; while some again 
prefer a red tint, some a purple, and others a 
rank green. Such Indians, he also SAYS, £5 are 
thought anything of, use parasols os a screen 
from the heat. They wear shoca made of white 
leather, and these are elaborately trimmed, while 
the soles are variegnted, and mado of great thick. 
ness, to make the wearer seem so much the 
taller, 

I proceed now to describe the mode in which 
the Indians equip themselves for War, » premising 
that it is not to be regarded as the only one in 
vogue. The foot-soldiers carry abow made of 
equal jual length with the man rman who bears it. This 
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they rest upon the ane ool pomliguetaat 
it with their left foot thus discharge the arrow, 
having drawn the string far backwards: for the 
shaft they use is little short of being three 
yards long, and there is nothing which can re- 
sist an Indian archer's shot,—neither shield nor 
breast-plate, nor any stronger defence if such 
there be. In their left hand they carry bucklers 
made of undressed ox-hide, which are-not se 
broad as those who carry them, but are about 
instead of bows, but all wear a sword, which is 
broad in the blade, but not longer than three 
cubits; and this, when they engage in elose fight 
(which they do with reluctance), they wield 
with both hands, to fetch down a lustier blow. 
The horsemen are equipped with two lances 
hke the lances called saunia, and -with.a shorter 


But they do mot pat saddles on their borses, 
nor do they curb them with bits like the bits in 
use among the Greeks or the Celta, but they fit 
on ronnd the extremity of the horse's mouth 
a circular piece of stitched raw ox-hide studded 
with pricks of iron or brass pointing inwards, 
but not very sharp: if a man je rich he uses 
pricks made of ivory. Within the horse’s mouth 
ii put an iron prong like a skewer, to which 
the reins are attached. When the rider then 
pulls the reins, the prong controls the horse, and 
the pricks which are atinched to this’ prong 





| gead the mouth, so that it cannot it bat obey the 
| Teins. 


XVII. The Indians are in person slender and 
tall, and of much lighter weight than other men. 
The animals used by the common sort forriding 
on are camels and horses and asses, while the 


wealthy use clophants,—for it is the elephant 


which in India carries royalty. The conveyance 
which ranks next in honour ig the chariot and 
four; the camel ranks third, while to be drawn 
by a single horse is considered no distinctio 
all.4] Bat Indian women, if possessed of unoom- 





mon discretion, would not stray from virtue for 
any reward short of an elephant, but on receiv- 


ing this a lady lets the giver emjoy her person. 
Nor do the Indians consider it any disgrace to 
& woman to grant her favours for an — 
but it is rather regarded as a high ecomplim 

to the ladies that their chaenie'shonlaibe Aaladea 
worth an : elephant, They marry without either 





iar het Or perhaps ' ‘is considered a disgrace,” 
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giving or taking dowries, but the women, ng 


forward by their fathers and exposed in public, 
to be selected by the victor m wrestling or 
boxing or running, or by some one who excels 
in any other manly exercise. The people of 
India live upon grain, and are tillers of the soil; 
but we must except the hillmen, who eat the 
flesh of beasts of chase. 

lt is sufficient for me to have set forth these 
facts regarding the Indians, which, as the best 
known, both Nearchus and Megasthe- 
nes, two men of approved character, have re- 
corded. And since my design in drawing up 
the present narrative was not to describe the 
manners and customs of the Indians, but to 
relate how Alexander conveyed his army 
from India to Persia, let this be taken as a mere 





"XVII Alexander, then, as soon as the fleet | 
der himself was Onesicritus, on Astypalman, 


had been built for him upon the banks of the 
Hy daspes, having selected all the Phomicians 
and all the Cyprians or Egyptians who had fol- 
lowed him in the previous part of the expedition, 
manned the ships with them, and chose the 
hands that were skilled in seamanship to be 
sailors and rowers. ‘Thers were also islanders 
not a few in the squadron who had been ured to 

a seafaring life, together with men from Jonm 
and the Flallospont: The following officers were 
appointed to the command of triremes in this 
flect :— 

Hephestion, the son of Amyntor ; Leonnatus, 
the son of Anteas; Lysimachus, the son of 
Agathocles ; Asclepiodoras, the son of Timander ; 
Archon, the son of Clinias ; Demonicua, the son 
of Athenaus; Archias, the son of Anaxidotus; 
Ophelas, the son of Silenus; and Timanthes, 
the son of Pantiades. These all belonged to 
Pella. 

From Amphipolis came—Nearchus, the son 
of Androtimus, who wrote s narrative of the 
voyage; Laomedon, the son of Larichus; and 
Androsthenes, the son of Callistratus. 

From Orestis came—Craterus, the son of 
lexander; and Perdiccas, the son of Orontes. 








From Eordaw came—Ptolemennt, the son of 
Lagus; and Aristonous, the son of Piswus. 

From Pydna came—Metron the son of Epi- 
charms ; and Nicarchides, the son of Simus. 
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thston of Alexander, fiven Sklieka: Peithon, 
soon as they are marriageable, are brought | 


the son of Cratenas, from Alcomenm : Leonnatus, 
the son of Antipater, from Aig¢w ; Pantanchus, 


the son of Nicolaus, from Alorus; and Myllens, 


the son of Zoilus, from Berwa.—These were all 
The following commanders were Greeks :— 


| Medias, the son of Oxythemis, from Larissa; 


Eumenes, the son of Hieronymus, from Candia; 
Critobulus, the son of Plato, from Cos; Thoas, 
the son of Menodorus, from Magnes ; Meander, 
the son of Mandrogenes, also from Magnes ; and 
Andron, the son of Cabelas, from Teos. 

There were two commanders besides from 
Cyprus—Nicocleés, the son of Pasicrates of Soli; 
and Nithaphon, the son of Pnutagoras, of 
Salamis. 

There was also one Persian commander— 
Bagoas, the son of Pharnouchas. 

The pilot of the ship which carried Alexan- 


and the general secretary of the expedition was 
Eusgoras, tho son of Eueleon, a Corinthian, 
while Nearchus, the son of Androtimus, was 
appointed admiral of the whole feet. He was 
by descent a Cretan, but settled in Amphipolis, 
which ig on the river Strymon. And when all 
these arrangements had been madeby Alexander, 
he sacrificed to the goda of his country, and 
those: to whom the oraele had directed him to 
sacrifice, and to Poseidon and Amphitrite, and 
the Nereids, and Oceanus himself; and to the 
river Hy daspes, from which he was setting 





| forth on his enterprise ; and tothe Acesines, 
| into which the Hydaspes pours its waters; and 


tothe Indus, which receives the waters of 
both; and he also gave an entertainment at 
which prizes for skill in music and gymnastics 
were contended for, and a distribution was 
made, to all the divisions of the troops, of the 
yictime sacrificed on the occasion. 

XIX. But when every preparation had been 


qaade for departing, Alexander ordered Craterus, 


with a force consisting of horse and foot, to 
go to the one side of the Hydaspes; while 
Hephwestion, in command of a still larger force, 
marched in a parallel line on the other side. 
Hephaestion took with him the elephants also, 
which were two hundred in number. Alex- 
ander himself took under his immediate com- 


| aspists and all the archers, and those called the 
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companion-cavalry,—a force consisting in all of 
8,000 men. Orders had been given tothe troops 
under Crateros and Hephmstion prescribing 
where, after marching in advance of the fleet, 
they were to wait its arrival. And Philip, 
whom he had appointed Satrap of this partof 
the country, he despatches to the banks of the 
Acesines, sending with him also a numerous 
force; for by this time 120,000 fighting men 
followed his banner, including those whom he 
had led wp from the sea into the interior, and 
also the recruita who from time to time were 
sent to his levies when he began to receive all 
sorts of barbaric tribes, however diversely armed. 

Then he weighed anchor and sailed down the 
Hydaspesas far aa to its junction with the 
Acesines. Now the ships numbered alto- 
gether 1800, incloding the long narrow ships 
of war, the round-shaped roomy merchantmen, 
and the transports for carrying horses and pro- 
visions to feed the army. But how the fleet 
sailed down the rivers, and what tribes A] cx- 
ander conquered inthe course of the voyage, 
and how he was in jeopardy among the M alli, 
and how he was wounded in their dominions, 

and how Peucestas and Leonnatus protected 
him . with. their shields when he fell,—all theas 
incidents have been recorded by me in the 
separate narrative written in the Attic dialect. 

‘My present object is, therefore, bat to describe 
the voyage moje by Neoarchus, with the ex- 
pedition which sailed under his command, from 
the months of the Indus through the great 
ocean as far os the Persian Gulf, or, as 
others call it, the Erythrwean Sea, 

XX. Now of this voyage the following ac- 
count has been given by Nearchus. He 
states that Alexander had a great desire to have 
all the coast of the sea which extends from India 
to Persia circumnmavigated, but that he hesit- 
ated to take the necessary steps, as he reflected 
on the length of the voyage, and feared lest the 
fleet coming, as might happen, to some desolate 
coast eicher destitute of harbours or incapable of 
furnishing adequate supplies, might thus be de- 
stroyed, and a great stain attaching itself thereby 
to his mighty deeds might tarnish all his good 
fortune ; but that his eagerness to be ever doing 
something new and marvellous prevailed over 
all his scruples; that he was, however, at a loss 
what officer to choose as not an incompetent 
hand to execute his designs, and at a loss, too, 


rr 
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about the men put on bond the Sere on 
their being despatched on such an enterprise 
he could take away their fear that they were 
recklessly sent into open peril. Here Nearehns 
tells us that Alexander consulted with him 
whom he should select to lead the expedition, 
and that when Alexander had mentioned one 
officer after another, rejecting them all, some 
becanse they did not show readiness to face dan- 
ger ; some because they were of a weak, irresolute 
temper; some because they were yearning after 
homo,—making this and that objection to each 
in tarn,—he then proffered his own services in 
these terms :—" I, then, O king! undertake to 
lead the expedition, and, if God but help me, 
I will conduct the ships in safety, and the men, 
all the way to Persia, provided of course 
that the sea is navigable that way, and the task 
not beyond human capacity.” To this, we sre 
told, Alexander answered, in mere pretence, 
that he did not wish to expose any one for 
whom he had an affection to so much hardship 
and so much danger, but that Nearchus aia 
not on that acconnt withdraw his offer, but 
pressed its acceptance with the greater urgency ; 
that Alexander was, of course, much pleased 
with the ready devotion of Nearchus, and ap- 
pointed him to take the chief command of the 
expedition; that then, too, the troops destined 
for the voyage, and the oarsmen, alike were 
still more cheered in heart, feeling assured that 
Alexander would not send into palpable danger 
uch a favourite aa Nearchus unless he was to 
be restored to him in eafety, At the same tinie 
the great splendour with which the preparations 
were conducted, the gallant trim of the ships, 
and the obvious rivalries between the captains 
about their oarsmen and their crews, had 
rovsed to energy even those who formerly al- 
together shrunk back, and also inspired them 
with more salutary hopes of the whole enter- 
prise. And it much helped also, he adds, to 
give the men good heart, that Alexander him- 
self, taking the ships from both the months 
of the Indus, sailed out into the open main, 
and slew victims to Poseidon and all the other 
sea-deities, and presented magnificent gifts to 
propitiate the sea; end so the men, trusting to 
the immeasurable good fortune which had at- 
tended all the other projects of Alexander, 
deemed there was nothing he might not dare, 
nothing but would to him be feasible. 
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XXI. Now when the south-west monsoon 
season, blowing from the sea towards the land, 
and rendering navigation in these seas imprac- 
ticable,—it was then that the expedition started 
on the voyage in the year when Cephindorus 
was Archon at Athens, on the 20th day of the 


mode of reckoning, bat as the Macedonians and — 


the Asiatics reckoned * ® * in the llth year 
of the reign of Alexander. But Nearchus, 
before putting to sea, sacrifices to Zeus the 
Saviour, and also, as Alexander had. done, 
celobrates a gymnastic contest. Then clearing 
ont. of harbour, they come the first day to 
moorings in the Indus near ag: pat canal ; and 
was called Stura, and was distantabout 100 
stadia from the harbour they had left. Clear- 


ing from this on the third day, they sailed on till 


they came to another canal, 30 stadia further 
down, in which the water was salt: for the 
sea, it seems, ran up into it, especially in flood. 


tides, and ites waters at ebb-tides still remamed — 


mixed with those of the river. This place was 
called Canmara. Sailing thence o distance 
of 20 stadia down the stream, they reach Core- 
éstis, and anchor, being still in the river. After 
elearing from this, they did not make much 
way, fora sunken reef revealed its presence at 
that part of the month of the Indus, and the 
waves were heard dashing with lond roar upon 
the beach, which was wild and rugged. They 
dag, however, a passage five ctadia long through 
the reef where it was 
tide came in from the sea, Then by a winding 
they gain Crocala, a 


next day. Near this place dwells an Indian 
tribe called theo Arabii, whom I have men- 
derive their name from the river Arabis, which 


them from the Orite. Qn launchicg from 


which the inhabitants called Iros, and on 
their left a fiat island. As this island lay near 
the mainland shore it helps to form & narrow 
which Nearchus, on finding itto be both spacious 





found to be soft, and | 
this steered the ships when the flood- 
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| and otherwise convenient, designates ‘ Alex- 


ander’s Haven.’ There is an island at tho 
mouth of the harbour, about two stadia off. 
lis name is Bibacta, but the entire district 
is called Sangada. That {be place makes a 
harbour is all due to the island, which shelters 
strong gales blew from seaward for a long time 
continuously, and Nearchus, fearing lest some 
of the barbariaus might combine with a view to 
plander the camp, fortified his position with a 
stone wall. Here they had to tarry four-and- 
twenty days. The soldiers—eo Nearchus tells 
us—fished* for mussels and oysters, and what 
is called the razor-fish, all of these being of 
extraordinary size as compsred with the speci- 
wens to be found in our sen. He adds that 
they were here obliged to drink salt sea-water. 
XXII. As soon as the stormy weather was 
over they again put to sea, and having ron 
fully 60 stadia they drop anchor off a sandy 
beach, not far from which lay a desert island, 
and here they anchored’in such o position that 
they were sheltered by this island, the name of 
whieh was Domae. Water was not procurable 
on the beach, but the men on going into the 
interior about 20 stadia found very good water. 
The voyage was resumed next day towards 
eveniiig, when they sailed 300 stadia and reached 
Saranga, where they anchor near the beach, 
and find water some eight stadia inland fromit. 





| Making from this they put into Sacali,a 


desert place, and anchor there. When again 
under weigh they sailed through between two 
cliffs which were so near each other that the 
blades of the oars grared the rocks on either 
sido, and then they drop anchor in Moronto- 


| bari, having run 300 stadia. The harbour 


here was roomy, circular in shape, deep and well 
sheltered, but the entrance to it was narrow. 
lt was called, in the language of the coun- 
try, ‘Women’s Haven,’ because a woman had 
been the first sovereign of the place. But when 
they were stecring between the rocks we have 
mentioned they encountered heavy waves and 
a boisterous Bea: for indeed it appeared a great 
feat to have steered their way through between 
the rocks and got safe beyond them. ‘When 
they put to sea they sailed on till the next 
day, having on their left hand an island making 
a barrier against the sea and lying so close 
to the shore that the channel between the 
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udsowes ond thie dland looked kee akial: The 


length of this passage was altogether 70 stadia, 
Thickets of trees grew all along the beach, 
while the island was well shaded with wood of 
every description. , Towards morning they were 


clearing the island, having but scanty sea-room, 
as it waa still ebb-tide. After running 120 


stadia they drop anchor at the month of the 


river Arabis. At its month there was a 
went therefore about 40 stadia higher up, and 
came upon a tank from which they supplied 
themselves with water, and then returned. The 
island near the harbour is high and bare. All 
round it oysters and fish of every kind are 
caught. This place marks the border where the 
dominions of the Arabii, the last people of 
where those of the Or itm begin. 

XXIIT. On sailing away from the mouth of 


Orite, and after making a way of 200 stadin 
drop anchor at Pagali, near o surf-beaten 


ing good anchorage. Here while one part of the | 


crew was told off to remain on board, another 


part went on shore to fetch water, Next day 


they unmoored at dawn, and making 400 stadia 
drew to shore as evening fell, at Cabana, 


where they anchor off the beach, which was quite | 
barren. Here there was a heavy surf, and the | 


ships were teased up and down by great surging 
billows. In the course of thia last voyage the 
fleet had been caught ina heavy gale which blew 
from seaward, when two ships of war and one 
ofthe light craft were totally lost. All the 
hands on board, however, saved themselves by 
swimming, a6 the vessels at the time of the dis. 
aster were closely hugging the shore. They 
cleared from Cabana about midnight, and sailed 
on till they gained Cocala, 200 stadia distant 
from the last port. The ships rode at their 
moorings off shore, but Nearchus having order- 
ed the crews to disembark allowed them to 


bivonae on the beach, for as they had suffered | 


much distress at sea they longed for some repose. 
The camp was fortified for defence aguinst the 
barbarians. It was in this part of the country 
that Leonnatos, whom Alexander had appointed 
to reduce and govern the Orit», overcomes 
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these barbarians, and the naighbouting ieibes 


who helped them, in a great battle, wherein he 
slew 6,000 of them, and all their leaders. But 
fifteen of the horsemen who were with Leonna- 
very many, wereslain. Among the number was 
Apollophanes, the Satrap of the Gedro- 
sians. But all this has been recorded in my 
other history, and also how Leonnates for this 
service was crowned by Alexander with a 
golden crowa in presente of the Macedonians. 
In this place grain was, by Alexander's orders, 
were put on board to last for ten days. Here 
repaired, while all the sailors that Nearchus 
made over to Leonnatus to be led on foot into 
Persia ; but at the same time he made good his 
complement of hands by taking in exchange 

XXTV.—From this port they bore away with 
a fresh breeze, and having ran 500 stadia drop 
anchor near a river -much swollen with rain. 
This river was called the Tomerua, and there 
was an estuary at its mouth. The flats ly- 
ing near the shore were peopled with men, who 
lived in close stifling huts. The savages when 
they saw strangers sailine towards them were 
filled with astonishment, and spreading along 
the beach marshalled themselves as if to repel 
by force any who should attempt to land. They 
carried thick spears about six cubits in length— 
which were not tipped with iron heads, but were 
hardened at the sharp end by being charred, 
which served the same purpose. The number 
of the enemy wasabont 600. Now when Nearchus 





saw them keeping their ground and crrayed 


for battle, he ordered the ships to keep riding 
at anchor within shot of them, so that the ar- 
rows discharged from on board might earry 
to land ; for the spears of the barbarians, which 
were thick, were evidently adapted for close 
fet, but not at all formidable if used as mis- 
siles. Then he gives orders that such of the 
soldiers as were lightest and most lightly equip- 
ped, and expert in swimming, should swim to 
shore at a preconcerted signal. Orders were 
given thet when any one had swom.so far that 
he could stand in the water, he waa to wait for 
his next neighbour, and not set forward to 
attack the barbarians, until a phalanx could be 
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formed of three men deep. ‘That done they were | 


to rush forward shouting the war-cry. Then 
those who were told off for this service at once 
threw themselves from the ships into the sea, 
and swam fast, and stood in order, and forming 
themselves into a phalanx rushed to the charge 
with lond shouts; while those on board shouted 
in concert and attacked the barbarians, with 


arrows and missiles shot from engines. Then — 


the barbarians, terrified by the bright flashing 
of the arms and the rapidity of the landing, and 
hit by the arrows and other missiles, since they 
attempt at resistance. Some perished in the 
flight, others were taken prisoners, and some es- 
caped to the mountains. Those captured were 
well as the head, while their nails resembled 
the claws of wild beasts, for they were said 
to use their nails like iron, and to be able to 
rip up fish with them, and split the softer kinds 
of wood, Harder things they cyt with sharp 
stones, for they had no iron. As clothing they 
wore the skins of wild beasts, and some even 

XXV. After this action they haul the ships 
to shore, and repair all the damaged ones. 
On the sixth day they launched again, and 
sailing 300 stadia reach a place which lay 
on the furthest confines of the Oritm, called 


Malana. Now the Orit who dwell in the 


interior dress like the Indians, and use similar 
weapons, though they differ from them in lan- 
guage and customs. The length of the voyage 
along the coast of the Arabii was 1000 stadia, 


reckoning from the place from which they | 


had started; and the length of the voyage 
along the coast of the Orite was 1600 stadia. 
Nearchus informs us that the shadows of those 
who sail along the Indian coast (for after this 
Indians are no longer met with) fall differently, 
for when they happened to sail a great distance 
southward their shadows were observed to fall 
to southward also. But when the sun had 
gained the meridian, nothing was seen to cast 
any shadow atall, And of those stars which 
they had seen before high above the horizon, 
some vanished altogether out of sight, while 
others—that is those which had always before 





been visible—seemed to be near the earth, now 
setting, and, immediately after, rising again.* 
And Nearchus here appears to me to be stating 
what is not unlikely: for at Syene also, 
which 1¢ in Egypt, o well is shown where at 
the time of the summer solstice no shadow is 
cast at noon; andin Meroe, too, objects are 
shadowless at that season of the year. It is 
therefore likely that similar phenomena occur 
also among the Indinns, as they live to the 
south, and thia would be more especially the 


case in the Indian Sea the further south it 


goes. This may be taken as the real truth of 
the matter. 

XAXVI. Next to the Oritw in the interior 
live the Ged rosians, through whose country 
Alexander had the greatest difficulty in leading 
his army, and where his sufferings surpassed all 
he had experienced in all the rest of his expedi- 
tion. But all the details concerning this I have 
set down in my larger work. Below the Ge- 
drosians and along the sea-coast lives a people 
called the Ichthyophagi. Along their 
coasts they were now steering. On the first 
day, about the second watch, they set sail, and 
put into Bagisara. The distance run was 
600 stadia. In the place they found a harbour 
with good anchorage, and asmall town called 
Pasira, distant 60 stadia from the sea, the peo- 
ple living thereabout being called Pasiriang. 
But onmooring early next morning they double 
a headland which projected fur out into the sea, 
and was high and precipitous. Here having dug 
wells and found but a scanty supply of water 
which was bad, they rode at anchor that day, be- 

cause there wasa high surf along the shore. They 
leave the place next day and sailed till they reach- 
ed Colta, having ran 200 stadia. Weighing 
thence at morning-tide they made Caly bi, 
after sailing 600 stadia, and there cast anchor. 
There was a village near the beach, around which 
grew a few palm-trees, the dates on which were 
still green. There was an island about 100 
stadia off the shore, called Carnine. The vil- 
lagers, by way of showing their hospitality, 
bring presents of sheep and fish to Nearchus, 
who says that the mutton had a fishy taste, 
like the flesh of sea-birds: for the sheep fed 
on fish, there being no grass in the place. Next 
hare had bofore him s a text of the, work bh Alesse 


exond nan 
ved that 
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day, having sailed 200 stadia, they cast anchor 
near the shore, where there was a village 30 
stadiaoff.named Cissa. Thecoastwas, however, | 
called Carbis. There they find little boats 
such as might belong to fishermen of scanty 
means, but the men they did not see, for they 
had taken to flight on seeing the ships anchor- 
ing. There was no grain in the place, and 
the stock of provisions for the expedition had 
ron short. Sothey put some goats on board 
and sailed away. After doubling a steep pro- 
montory which projected about 150 stadia into 
the sea, they drew to land and cast anchor in 
well-sheltered haven. They found water in the 
place, which was inhabited by fshermen. The 
harbour was called Mosarna. 

XXXVI From this place they took on board, 
Nearchua tells us, as pilot of the fleet, a Gedro- 
sian called Hydraces, who vnodertook to conduct 
them as far as Carmania. Thenceforth 


until they reached the Persian Gulf their 


course was not difficult, and lay in parte more 
spoken of. Departing at night from Mosarns 
they sail 750 stadia, and reach the coast of 
Balomon. They touched next at Barna, 
a village which lay at a distanee of 400 stadia. 
Many palm-trees were found there, and a 
garden wherein grew myrtles and other flowers, 
from which wreaths were woven by the villagers. 
Here for the first time they saw trees under cul- 
tivation, and the people somewhat better than 
mere savages. Leaving this they reach Den- 
drobosa, by a circuitous course of 200 stadia, 
and anchor out atsea. They sailed again about 
midnight, and running about 400 stadia made 
the havenof Cophas. The inhabitants were 
fishermen, and the boats they used were small, 





sorry things, They did not row in the Greek | 


style with oars fixed to the side by means of 
thole-pins, but, as in a river, with paddles 
which they thrust into the water, now on this 
side and then on that, like men digging the 
ground. There was much water in the haven, 
and it was quite pure. But about the first watch 
they bore away from the place, and having ron 
a course of 800 stadia put into Cyiza, where 
the strand was bareand rugged. They did not, 
therefore, land, but dined on board ship, They 
set forth again, and having sailed 500 stadia 
eame to a little town built on a rising ground 
not far fromthe beach. And Nearchus having 
observed thet the land bore signs of cultivation, 





of Pella, who was accompanying Nearchus on 
the voyage, being a Macedonian of high rank) 
and says to him that the place must be captared, 
for the inhabitants, he thought, would not of 
their own free-will supply the fleet with provi- 
sions, while it would not be possible to take 
what they required by open force, but a siege 
would be necessary, which would cause delay, 
and they were already short of provisions. He 
added that the land must undoubtedly produce 
worn, a8 they could see a luxuriant crop grow- 
ing not far from the beach. When this proposal 
was agreed to, he orders all the ships except one 
to be made ready as if for sailing, and Archins 
madeall thearrangements for this; bat he himself 
being left behind with a single ship went to take, 
as he pretended, just a look at the town. ~ 
XXVIII. But when he approached the walls 
the inhabitants hospitably brought out to him 
& present of tunny-fish broiled in pans: for 
though they were the last of the Ichthyo- 
phagi, yet they were the first of them they 
had met who did not eat fish raw; and they 
brought also little cakes and dates. He told 
them that he accepted their gifts with much 
pleasure, but wished to have a look at their 
town, and they accordingly gave him leave to 
enter. But when he was within the gates he 
ordered two of his archers to seize the postern by 
which they had entered, while he himself, with 
two others and an interpreter, mounting to the 
top of the wall, made thence a signalto Archias 
and his men, for it had been arranged that the 
one party should make a signal, and the other, 
on seeing it, execute the given orders. Now 
the Macedonians, when they saw the signal, at 
once ran their ships ashore and quickly jumped 
into the sea; while the barbarians, alarmed a at 
these movements, ran to arms. The interpret 
thereupon who was with Nearchus ordered 
them to give provisions to the army if they 
wished to save their town, But they said they 
had none, and at the same time attacked the 
wall. But the archers who attended on Near- 
chus kept them in cheek by shooting down 
arrows upon them from above. When they 
came to know, however, that their town was 
already occupied, and could in a short time be 
pillaged, they then entreated Nearchus to take 
the corn they had, and gu off without destroying 
the town. But Nearchys orders Archins to take 
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would show it without any attempt at evasion. 


And they showed a great quantity of flour made 
by grinding roasted fish, and also a little wheat | 
and barley, for they dieted upon fish, to which they 


added wheaten loaves by way of a relish. But 
when they showed their stores the soldiers sup- 
plied themselves therefrom. They then return- 
ed to the ships, put out to sea, and cast anchor 
near a promontory which the people of the place 


considered sacred to the Sun, and the name of 


which was'Ba gi. 

XTX. They set sail from this place about 
Hidnigh: 4d after a voyage of 1000 stadia 
put into Talmena, where they found a har- 





bour with good anchorage. They sailed thence 


to Cannsis, a deserted town 400 stadia off, 
where they discover an artificial well, and where 


palms were growing wild. These they cut down, — 


and used the pith as food, since provisions were 
ghort in the floet; and being now sore pinched 
with hunger they sailed all day and all night, 
and then drop anchor off a desolate coast. But 
Nearchua, fearing lest the men, if they landed, 
would in despair desert the fleet, ordered the 
ships to be moored at a distance from shore. 
From this they sailed away and reached Can a- 
te, when they anchor, after making £50 stadia. 
This place has a spacious beach and some 
small canals, They sailed again, and having 
made 800 stadia reach Troés, where they an- 
chor. They found in the place some miserable 
little villages. The inhabitants deserted their 
hunts, and the soldiers found a little food and dates 
of the palm-tree, Seven camels had been left 
behind, which they killed for food. Launch- 
ing again about the dawn of day, they made 
$00 stadia, and come to anchor at Dagasira, 
The people thereabouts were nomads, Putting 
without taking any rest. Having thos accom- 
plished a voyage of 1100 stadia, they left behind 
them the shores ofthe Ich thyophagi, where 
they suffered greatly from the want of necessary 
food. They did not anchor on the beach, on 
account df the heavy surf, but rode at anchor out 
in deep water. The length of the voyage along 
the coast of the Ichthyophagi was not much 
short of 10,000 stadia. These Ichthyophagi 





possession at Us eal aia ihe naineaol pacts 
of the wall, while he himself despatches men to 
look after the grain, and see whether the people 


Yet only a few of them fish out in the deep, 


for boats to do it with are scarce, and the art of 


fishing is unknown. Generally speaking, they 
are indebted for their fish to the ebb-tide. To 
a advantage of it, they make for themselves 
nets which are mostly two stadia in length. 
These they weave from the bark of the palm-tree, 
twisting the fibres like flax. Now when the 
sea retires from the land, the parts left dry 
are generally found to be without fish, while 
the hollows, which of course retain some water, 
swarm with them. The fish are generally 
small, though some are of considerable size : 
these they catch with their nets, The more 
delicate kinds they eat raw as soon as they 
are faken out of the water, but the large and 
coarser kinds they dry in the son, and when 
sufficiently dried grind into a sort of flour, from 
which they make bread. They bake also cakes 
from this four, The cattle, as well as the men, 
eat the dry fish, for there are no meadows in the 
country, nor grass at all. But in many parts 
they fish also for crabs and oysters and mussels, 
Natural salt is found in the land * * * from these 
they make oil. Some of the tribes inhabit deso- 
late tracts which are so utterly sterile that they 
bear neither trees nor even wild fruits, These 
poor wretches have nothing but fish to live on. 
A few of them, however, sow some part of their 
land, and use the produce to eat for zest along 
with their fish, which forms the staple of their 


| diet. The better classes build houses of whale- 


bone, which they collect from the carcases of 
whales cast ashore, and use instead of wood. 
The doors are formed of the broadest bones they 
ean find. The poorer members, who form the 
great majority of the population, construct their 
houses with the backbones of fish. 

XXX. Whales of vast size frequent the outer 
ocean, and other fish larger than those kinds 
which are found in the Mediterranean Sea. 
Nearchus gives this relation: when they were 
bearing away from Cyiza, the water of the 
fea was seen one morning about dawn blown 
up into the air as if forced up by a violent gust 
of wind; being greatly alarmed, they asked 
the pilots the nature and cause of this pheno- 
menon, when it was explained that the whales 
in swimming through the sea spout up the 
water into the air; on hearing this the rowers, 
through terror, let the oars drop from their 
hands, but he himself coming up to the men 
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allayed thoir fears and yeanimated their cour- 
age, and then gave orders that the prows of 
such ships as were sailing near him should be 
turned towards the point of danger, as in a sea- 
fight, while the rowers should at the same time 
raise the battle-cry, and swell the sound by 
pulling quick strokes as noisily as possible. 
The men. thus emboldened, sailed as they were 
directed, when the signal agreed on was given, 


and when they were now nearing the monstrous 


creatures they shouted as loud as they could | 


bawl, and blew the trampets, and made all the 
noise they could with the oars in rowing ; the 
whales, accordingly, which were seen near the 
prows of the ships, being terror-struck, dived 
down into the abyss, and then soon after rose 
again to the surface, emerging behind the fleet, 
all the while spouting up the waters most lustily. 
There was great exultation among the men 
at their unexpected deliverance, and Nearchus 
was praised for his boldness and presence of 
mind. He adds that whales sre sometimes 
stranded on many parts of the coast where the 
ebb-tide lenves them in shallow water, prevent- 
ing their eacape; but that sume are also forcibly 
east out on land by violent storms, and so perish 
and rot away, till their flesh gradually drops off, 
and leaves the bones bare, which are applicd 
to building purposes. Their larger ribs make 
suitable bearing-beams for houses, while the 
amaller ones serve for raftera; and as for the 
jaw-bones, doors are made of them, as they are 


often found so big as to measure five-and-twenty | 


cubita. 

XXXII. When they were sailing along the 
coast of the Ichthyopha gi they hear ore- 
port about an island which is distant from the 
mainland about 100 stadia and uninhabited. The 
people in the parts about said that it was sacred 
to the Sun and called Noaala, but thot no 
ono was willing to go to the island and land on 
it, and that whoever was unawares carried to 
it wags never more seen, But Nearchus mon- 
tions thatone amall boat belonging to his fleet, 
manned with an Egyptian crew, disappeared nt. 
far from this island, and that the commanding 
officers thereapon declared that they had dis- 
appeared, because they had landed on the island 
in ignorance of the danger of so doing. Near- 
chus, however, despatches a galley of thirty’sars 
to sail round the island, ordering the men not to 
land upon the island, but to sail as close by the 





shore as they conld, and to call ont to pabe men, 
shouting aloud the name of the steersman or 
any one else they chanced to remember. Near- 
chus then tells os that, a4 no one answered to 
their call, he sailed to the island and compelled 
the sailors, much against their will, to land, and 
that he landed himself, and proved that the 
story about the island was an emptymyth. He 
states also that he heard another story about 
the island.—It had been at one time the abode 
of one of the Nereids, whose name, he says, 
he could not learn. It was her wont to have 
intercourse with any man who approached 
the island, when she changed him from # man 
toa fish and then cast him into the sea. The 
Sun, however, being displeased with the Ne- 
reid, ordered her to remove from the island, and 
she agreed to do so, but begged to be cured 
of her malady, and the Sun granted her re- 
quest. Thereupon she took pity on the men 
whom she had changed to fish, and changed 
them again from fish into men, and from these 
men the race of the Ichthyophagi de- 
scended in unbroken succession down to the 
time of Alexander. Now Nearchus, to my 
thinking deserves‘ no credit for expending so 
rouch time and talent in proving the falsehood 
of these stories, which is no hard thing to do, 
aware a3 lam what sorry task it is to select 


old-world stories for the purpose of refuting 





| them. 


XXXII. Beyond the Ichthyophagi, in the 
interior, the Gedrosians inhabit a region 
which is a balefal desert of sand. Here the 
army of Alexander, and Alexander himself, auf- 
fered many hardships, as has heen already re- 
lated in my other narrative. But when the ex- 
pedition reached the first portin Carmania, 
after leaving the Ichthyophagi, they rode at 
anchor out at sea, when they moored for the 
first time in Carmania; because a violent surf 
spread along the shore and far out to sea. There- 
after they nolonger sailed as pefore, towards 
the setting sun, but the prowa were pointed 
rather to the north-west. Carm ania is better 
wooded and produces better fruit than the 


country of the Ichthyophagi and the Ori- 


te, and is more grassy and better supplied with 
water. They anchor next at Bad os, a place in 
Carmania, with inhabitants, where grew many 
sorts of cultivated trees, though not the olive, 
and where also the vine throve well and corn was 
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produced. Sailing thence they ran a course 
of 800 stadia, and anchor off a barren coast, 
whence they desery a headland projecting far 


out into the sea, The oxtreme point of this seem. — 
ed to be about a day's sailoff. Those who knew | 


these parts said that this cape belonged to Ara- 
bia and was called Maceta, whence cinnamon 
and similar products are exported to the Assy- 
rians. And from this coast where the fleet was 
now riding at anchor, and from the headland 
which they saw right opposite projecting into the 
sea, the Gulf (in my opinion, which is also that 
of Nearchus) extends up into the interior, and 
is probably the Erythrwan Sea. Now 
when they saw this headland, Onesicritus, the 
chiaf pilot, advised that they should direct their 
course towards it, so that they might not be 
the Galf; but Nearchnus replied that Onesicritus 
had but little sense if he did not know for what 
object Alexander had despatched the expedi- 
tion: for he had not sent it becanse it would be 
impossible for him to preserve the army if the 
whole of it marched by land, but because he 
wished them to examine the shores which the 
ships would visit in the course of the voyage, 
end the harbours also, and the islets, and to sail 
round the coast of any bay'that might be dis- 
covered, and to ascertain how many seaport 
towns there were, and whether any parts were 
fertile, orany desert. They ought not, there- 
fore, tc lose sight of this object, considering 
that they were now near the end of their toils, 
and especially that they were no longer ill 
provided for the voyage. He feared, more- 
over, since the headland stretched towards the 
south, lest they should find the country there 
a mere desert, without water, and scorched with 


a blazing sun. This argument prevailed, and — 


it appears to me that by this counsel Nearchus 
saved the expedition, for by all accounts that 
headland and the regions adjacent are desert and 
without water. 

XXXII. So then they quitted that shore 
and kept sailing close to land, and after they 
had made about 700 stadia they came to anchor 
on another shore called Neoptana, and to- 
wirds morning they put again to sea, and after 
sailing 100 stadia anchor at the mouth of the 
river Anamis. The surrounding country 
was called Harmozia. It was a charm- 
ing place, and bore every product exoept only 
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the olive. Here they disembarked and gladly 
reposed from their manifold toils, bethinking 
them of what they had suffered at sea and on 
the coasts of the Ichthyophagi, and recalling the 
utter sterility of the region, and how savage 
the inhabitants were, and the straits to which 
they had themselves been reduced. And some 
of them, leaving the shore, advanced into the 
interior, straggling from the main body, in search 


one of this thing and another of that, when lo! 


a stranger appeared in view wearing a Grecian 
mantle and dressed in other respects asa Greek, 
and who spoke, the Greck tongoe. Those who 
met him declared that on first seeing him they 
actually wept, so strange did it appear to them, 
after so many sufferings, to see once more a man 


from Greece, and to hear the speech of Greece. 


Thy asked him whence he came, and who he 
was. He replied that be bad straggled from 
the army of Alexander, and that the army and 
Alexander himself were not far off. This man 
they lead with shouts of exnltation to the pre- 
sence of Nearchus, to whom he told everything, 





and reported that the army and the king were 
a five days’ march distant from the sea, He 


stated also that he would introduce the governor 


of the district to Nearchos, and he introduces 


him accordingly. And Nearchus consults with 
him how he can go up to meet the king. Then, 
before setting out, he returned to the fleet, and 
next morning ordered the ships to be hauled up 
on the beach, partly that such as were damaged 
might be repaired, and partly as he thought of 
leaving here the rreater part of his squadron. 
He therefore fortified the roadstead with a double 
palisade, and also with a rampart of earth, and 
a deep trench extending from the banks of the 
river to that part of the beach where the ahips 
had been hanled up. 

XXXIV. But while Nearchus was making 
all these arrangements, the governor having 
learned that Alexander was very anxions about- 
the fate of this expedition, made no doubt that 
he would receive some great boon from Aler- 
ander should he be the first to bring him the 
news that the fleet was safe, and that Nearchna 
would soon appear in person before him. Accord- 
ingly he rode off by the shortest route, and an- 
nounces to Alexander that Nearchus is on his 
way from the ships. Then Alexander, though 
he doubted the report, naturally enough rejoiced 
to hear such tidings ; but as day after day passed 
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by without bringing Nearchus, and Alexander, 
on comparing the time since the news was 
brought, no longer thonght the tidings cre- 
dible, while those that were sent ont one after 
another to the rescue of Nearchus, after going 
a short distance and finding nothing, had 
returned without news, and those who had 
gone further and had missed Nearchus and 
his companions had not yet returned, then 
Alexander, forsooth, orders the man to be put 
under arrest, on the ground that he had bronght 
baseless intelligence, and raised joyful hopes 
only to disappoint them. But Alexander, as 
his looks evidently showed, was strock to the 


heart with great sorrow, In the mean time,-how- | 


ever, some of those who had been despatch- 
ed in search of Nearchus, taking with them 
horses and wagons for the conveyance of him- 
self and his escort, fall in on the way with 
himand Archias and five or six others, for he had 
taken so many to accompany him. And when 
they met the band they recognized neither 
Nearchus himself nor Archias, so much changed 
did they appear: for their hair had grown long, 
they were filthy, and all over encrusted with 
brine, shrivelled in body and sallow in com- 
plexion from want of sleep and other severe 
hardships. Bat when they asked where Alex- 
ander was, they replied, giving the name of the 
place. But Archias, perceiving who they were, 
says to Nearcnos, “I fancy, Nearchos, these men 
are riding thriagh the desert by the same roac as 
ourselves, for no other reason than that they 
have been sent in search of us. True, thoy 
did not know wus, but that does not at all 
surprise me, for we are such migerable-looking 
objecta that we are pastall recognition. Leto 
tell them who we are, and ask them why they 
are travelling this way.” Nearchus thought 
there was reason in what he said. So they 
asked the men whither they were hound, They 
replied that they were searching for Nearchus 
man: lam Nearchus, and this is Archias. Rut 
do you be our guides, and we will give Alex. 
ander all the news about the expedition.” 
XXXV. So, having mounted the party on 
the wagons, they ride back the way they came, 
and some of them, wishing to be beforchand in 
carrying. the tidings, ron on before and tell 
chus—and with him Archiasand five others, 


of all; 





are being brought into Wis but about the ex- 
pedition generally they had no inf 
give, Alexander, concluding from this that 
while those who were coming had been in somo 
extraordinary way saved, all the rest of the ex- 
pedition had perished, did not so much feel joy 
at the safety of Nearchua as he was afflicted 
to think of the total loss of the expedition. Be- 
fore all the inquiries had yet been made, both 
Nearchus and Archiss were seen approaching. 
But Alexander bad great difficulty im recogniz- 
ing them, and as he saw them long-haired and 
dressed in miserable rage his grief was the more 
vehement for his lost fleet. At length, grasping 
Nearchus by the hand and leading him apart 
both from his attendants and his guards, he 
gave way to a long fit of weeping. Ab Inst 





after a long time, having recovered himeelf, 


he said, “ Ah, well ! since you have returned to 
me safe, and Archias here along with you, that 
should be to me some consolation after the loss 
but tell me now in what manner the 
ships and the troops on board. perished,”— 
“Q king !” he replied, “ the ships are safe, and 
the troops also, and we have come in person 
to report their safety.” Alexander now wept 
all the more as the safety of the « 
was unhoped for, and then ingnired where the 
ships were detained. “They are hanled up,” 
he replied, “for repairs, on the beach of the 
river Anamis.” Then Alexander swears by 
ena of the Greeks and Ammon of the Libyana 
that in all sincerity ho rejoices more at these 
fidings than in being the master of all Asia, 
since his griof for the loss of the exped 
(had it happened) would have counterbalanced 
all his other good fortuna. 

XXXVI. Bat the governor, whom Alex- 
ander had arrested for bringing idle news, 
seving Nearchus present, falls down at his 
knees and says, “Iam the man who announced 
to Alexander that yon had arrived safe. You 
see how I am situated. Nearchus thereupon 
entreated Alexander to let the man go, and he 
is let go accordingly. Thon Alexander presenta 
thank-offerings for the safety of the expedition 
to Zeus the saviour, and Heracles, and Apollo 
the averter of evil, and Poseidon, and all the 
other sen-deities, and he celebrated o contest 
in gymnastics and music, and conducted a 
solemn procession. A foremost place in the 
Procession was assigned to Nearchus, who was 
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When. the king had brought all these demon- 
striations toan end, he says to Nearchus, “I wish 
you not, Nearchus, to incur again any risk of 
your life, or to be exposed to hardships, and 
some other officer will conduct the expedition 


from this to Suga.” Bat Nearchus answered — 


and gaid, “I wish, O king! in all things to 
obey you, and it is only my duty; but if you 
wish to do me any favour, pray do not so, but 
permit me to lead the expedition all through. 
out, untill bring your ships gafe to Susa, Let 


it not be that while the difficalt and dangerous 


part of the enterprise has been entrusted to me, 
the easy part which fame is now ready to 


crown, is taken from me and given into the: 


hands of another."" Alexander stops him while 
he is still speaking, and acknowledged the debt 
of gratitude which he owed him. And so he 
sends him down to the coast, giving him but 
a small escort, as one whose road would be 


through a friendly country. Bat neither was | 


his march to the sea mado without toil and 
trouble, any mare than the former march: for the 
barbarians, having mustered from all the parts 
around, possessed themselves of all the strong- 
holds in Carmania, which they did because 
their satrap had been put to death by Alexander's 
orders, and T le pole m us, who had but recently 
succeeded, had not yet secured his authority. 
And so they had to fight twice or thrice the same 
day, with successive bands of barbariana who 
came suddenly in view. And thus, without any 





respite from fighting, with pain and difficulty, | 
and the barrenness of the land. 


they reached the coast in safety. Nearchus 
there and then offers a sacrifice to Zeus the 
saviour, and celebrates a gymnastic contest. 
XAXXVIT, But when the religions ceremo- 
nies lad been duly performed they put out 
again to sen, and after coasting along a desolnte 


anil rocky island anchor on the shores of 


another island, a large one with inhabitants, and 
distant 300 stadia ftom the lust port. The 


desert island was called Organa, and tho isl-— 


and where they anchored Ofiracta: it pro- 
duced vines and palm-trees and corn. The 
length of the island is 800 stadin, and the 
chief of the island, Muzenes, sailed along 
with them to Suea, having volunteered to be 
pilot of the flect. In this island they professed 
to point out the tomb of the very first sovereign 


of the country, and said that his name was 
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Erythres, from whom the sea receiving its 
name was called the Erythrman. Weigh- 
ing thence they sailed along the shores of the 
sume island and anchor on it again, and desery 
another island distant from this large one about 
4) stadia. Tt was suid to be sacred ta Poseidon 
and inaccessible, Nextmorning they were putting 
out to sea, when the ebb-tide caught them with 


such violence that three of the ships were strand- 


edon the beach, while the rest of the floct escaped 
with difficulty from the surf into deep water. 
But the stranded vessels wore floated off at the 
return of the tide, and on the second day put 
into the port where all the othor ships had ‘an- 
chored. This was in another island, distant 
from the mainland somewhere about 300 stadia, 
which they had reached after sailing 400 stadia. 
They departed thence towards morning, pass- 
ing a desert island which lay on their left. It 
was called Pylora, and they drop anchor off 
Sisidone, which was a hamlet, and 
could supply nothing but water and fish, The 
people subsisted on fish, for the barrenness of 
the soil left them no choice of diet. After tak- 
ing water on board they bore away, and after 
rutning 300 stadia anchor at Tarsia, which 
is a projecting headland. They touch next at 
Catma, an island both bare and flat. It was 
sail to be sacred to Hermes and Aphrodite. 
The distance run waa 300 stadia. To this island 
every year sheep and goats are sent by the 
neighbouring tribes as sacred offerings to Her- 
mes and Aphrodite, and these were to be seen 
running about ina wild state,—the effect of time 


AXXVIIT. Upto this point they were in 
Carmania, and the realms beyond belonged 
tothe Persians. The length of the voyage 
along the Carmaninn coast was $700 stadia, 
The_people live after the manner of the Persians, 
who are their next neighbours, and their mili- 
tary system is quite similar. Wwighing anchor 
they bore away from this sacred island, and 
now sailed along the const of Persis, and first 
drew to land at a place called Ila, where there 


is a harbour in asmall and desolate island known 


by the nome of Cmceander. The distance 
run was 400 stadia. Towards morning they 
reached another island, which proved to be in- 
habited, and there dropped anchor. Here, as 
Nearchus tell us, pearls are fished for, just as 
in the Indian Sea. Having sailed along the ex. 


treme part of this island foro distance of about 
40 stadia, they anchored upon it. The next 
place where they cast anchor waa near a lofty 
mountain (called Ochus), im a secure haven. 
The inhabitants of the place were fishermen. 
And sailing thence, after ranning 450 stadia they 
anchor at Apostana. Many boats were 
riding there at anchor, and there was a vil- 
lage at a dista 
Having left this place during the night, they sail 
into a bay where the shores were studded with 
numerous villages. ‘The distance they had 
run was 400 stadia. They moored at the 
base of a hill where palm-trees grew, and all 
kinds of fruit-trees which are found in Greece. 
Launching thence they sail slong the coast 
somewhere about 600 stadia and reach Go- 
gina, an inhabited part, where they anchor 
at the mouth of a mountain-stream swollen 
with rain, called Areon. Anchoring there 
proved a matter of some difficulty, for the 
passage by which the mouth of the river is 
entered is & Darrow one, 
leaving shallows in every direction. They left 
this and anchor next at the mouth of another 
river, afters long ronof 800 stadia. The name 
of the river wasSitacus. Here also they 
found it difficult toanchor. Indeed, the whole 
of this voyage along the coast of Persis waa 
amid shoals and shallows and breakers. There 
they take on board a large stock of provisions, 
which had been sent thither by order of the 
king to victual the fleet. They remained in this 
place onerand-twenty days in all, and having 
hauled cp on shore such of the ships as had been 
damaged, they repaired them, and the others 
they put into proper trim. 

XX XIX. Sailing thenco they came to 
Hieratis, so place containing inhabitants. 
The distance they had made was 750 stadia. 
They anchored in a eanal filled with water, 
which was drawn from a river and flowed into 
the sea, and which was called Heratemis. 
But at sunrise they sail away and come at length 
toa mountain-stream called Padagron. Here 








the entire district formed a peninsula. In this | 


there were many gardens wherein grew all man- 
ner of fruit-trees. The name of the place was 
Mesambria. But launching from Mesam- 


bria and making about 200 stadia, they come to | 


anchor at Tadce, on the riverGranis. In- 


land from this place lay the royal city of the - 
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Persians, situated ata distance of 200 stadia 


from the mouth of the river. Nearchus relates 
that on the way a whale had been seen cast up 
on the atrand. Some of the sailors rowimg up 
to it took its measure, and reported that it 
was fifty cubits long, that its akin was armed 
with scales about the thickneys of a cubit, and 
that great quantities of shells and sea-weeds were 
clinging to it, He states also that dolphins 
wera to be seen in great numbers swimming 
around the whale, which were larger than 
the dolphins of the Mediterranean Sea. After 
leaving this they put into the Rogonis, @ 
mountain-stream swollen by rain, where they 


anchor in an excellent haven. The distance 


they had sailed was 200 stadia. Having 
on the banks of another torrent, which bore 


| the name of Brizana. Here they found 


difficulty in anchoring, because there were 
shoals and breakers and sunken rocks which 
showed their ridges above the surf. They suc- 
ceeded, however, in anchoring when the tide 
was full, though the ships were left high and dry 
when it ebbed again, But with next high-water 
they sailed out and anchored im the stream. 
The name of this river was the Oroatis, the 
greatest of all the rivers, as Nearchas tells us, 
which he found in the course of this voyage 
falling into the outer ocean. 

XL. Up to this point tho inhabitants were 
Persians; beyond it Susians. Beyond the 
Susians, dwells an independent tribe called the 
Uxii, whom I have described in my other 
narrative as freebooters. The length of the 
voyage along the shores of Persis was 4400 


| stadia, According to general report, Persis 


has three different climates, for that part of 
it which is formed by the peopled district 
lying slong the Erythrean Sea is sandy and 
barren on account of the heat; while the 
part beyond this enjoys a delightful tem- 
perature, as the mountains there stretch towards 
is clothed with verdure and has well-watered 
meadows, and bears the vine, which is widely 
cultivated, and all fruits except the olive, while 
it blooms with all manner of pleasure-gardens 
and parks, and is traversed by clear streams and 
anditisalsoa good country for horses, and affords 
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pasturage to thesé and other beasta of burden, 
while it is also everywhere well-wooded, and 


abounds with wild animals. The part, how- | 
ed vessels can be readily floated again. In 


ever, which lies atill further to the north is 
said to be bleak and cold and covered with 
snow, 80 that, as Nearchus tells us, certain 
ombassadors from the Euxine Sea having 
gone a very littl way met Alexander going 
on to Persis, who wes surprised at seeing 
them, when they explained to him how short 
the road was. I have already stated that 
Uxians; just as the Mardians, who are a 
set of robbers, are neighbours to the Persians, 
and the Cossmwans to the Modes. And 
all these tribes Alexander subdued, falling upon 
them in the winter-time, when they considered 
their dominions were inaccessible ; and he found- 
ed cities with a view to wean them from roving 
habits and attract them to the plough and 
agricultural life, and put rulers over them to 
deter them from inflicting injuries on each 
other. The fleet sailed away from the O roatis, 
and so left behind the dominions of the 
Susians. The rest of the voyage Near- 
chos says he cannot describe with such minute- 
ness a8 before, for he has nothing to record 
but the names of the havens at which they 
touched, and the length of the voyage from one 
of them to another: ‘for the land along the 
coast was covered with shoal-water and the 
surf extended far ont to sea, rendering ita 
dangerous matter to seek the shore for anchor- 
age, so that the rest of the voyage lay mainly 
in thea open sea. They sailed away, he also tells 
ua, from the mouth of a certain river where 
they had landed, and bivouacked on the borders 
of Persis, taking there on board a supply 
of water to last for five days, as the pilots in- 
formed them that no water would be found on 
the way. 

XLI. After having sailed on for 500 stadia, 
they drop anchor at the mouth of an estuary 
which abounded with fish, the name of which 
was Cataderbis, having an islet lying at its 
mouth called Margastana, They sailed 
from this at dawn of day, with the ships in sin- 
gle file through shallow water. The existence 
of the shoal waa indicated by stakes fastened on 


this side and on that, in the same way as sign- | 


posts are exhibited in the isthmus between the 
island of Leucadia and Acarnania, to 





warn seafarers against running their ships 
round on the shoals. But the shoals of Len- 
cadia are sandy, and on that account strand- 





the present case, however, there waa mud both 
deep and tenacious on both sides of the pas- 
sage, 80 that if vessels were once stranded they 

opelessly lost: for it was of no avail 
to thrust poles into the mud to move them 
away, nor could the men jump out and push 
them into navigable water, for they would them- 
selves sink in the mud up to the very waist. 
Having thus with great difficulty made their 
way for 600 stadia, they came to anchor, each 
crew remaining in its own ship, and then 
thought of dining. Butduring the night and 
all the next day, even till eventide, they were 
sailing in deep water, and completed a course 
of 900 stadia, anchoring at the mouth of the 
Euphrates near a village in Babylonia, 
ealled Diridotis, which was the emporium 
of the sea-borne trade in frankincense and all 
the other fragrant products of Arabia, The 
distance from the mouth of the Euphrates 
up to Babylon, as Nearchus gives it, is O00 
stadia. 

XLIT. Here word is bronght that Alex- 
ander was marching towards Susa; so they 
sailed back from this place to join him by 
sailing up the Pasitigris; and they sailed 





| back, with Susis on their left hand, along 


the shores of the lake into which the river 
Tigris empties itself, which, flowing from 
Armenia and passing the city of Nineveh 
—so great and flourishing in the olden times— 
encloses a region between itself and the Eu- 
phrates, which is on that account called 
Mesopotamra. The distance from where 
they entered the Iake to where they entered the 
river was 600 stadia. This was at a point 


where a village belonging to S usis is situated 
ealled Aginis, the same being 500 stadia 
distant from Sasa. The length of the voyage 


along Susis to the mouthofthe Pasitigris 
is 2000 stadia. “They sailed thence up the Pasi- 
tigris through a well-peopled and fertile country, 
and having proceeded 150 stadia drop anchor, 
and there wait the return of messengers whom 
Nearchus had despatched to find out where the 
king was. Nearchus then sacrificed to the gods 
who had preserved their lives, and celebrated 
games, and great was the rejoicing of all who 
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belonged to the expedition. When word was 
brought back that Alexander was approaching, 
they sailed again up the river, and anchor in 


the neighbourhood of the bridge by which 


Alexander intended to lead his army to 8 usa. 
In that same place the troops were reunited, 
when sacrifices were offered by Alexander for 
the safety of hia ships and his men, and games 
were celebrated. Nearchus, whenever he was 
seen among the troops, was pelted with flowers 


and fillets. There also both Nearches and | 


Leonnatns were crowned by Alexander with 
golden crowna,—Nearchas on account of the 
safety of the expedition by sea, and Leonnatus 
for the victory which he had gained over tho 
Oritm and the neighbouring barbarians. It 
was thus that the expedition which had start- 
ed from the mouths of the Indus was brought 
in safety to Alexander. 

XLII. Now the parts which lie to the 
right of the Erythr@an Sea beyond the 
realms of Babylonia belong principally to 
Arabia, which extends in one direction as far 
as the sea that washes theshores of Phoenicia 
and Syrian Palestine, while towards sun- 
set it bordera én the Egyptians in the 


direction of the Mediterranean Sea. Bat 


Egy pt is penetrated by a gulf which extends 
up from the great ocean, and as this ocean is 


connected with the Erythrean Sea, this fact | 


proves that a voyage could be made all the way 
from Babylonto Egypt by means of this 
gulf. But, owing to the heat and utter sterility 
of the coast, no one has ever made this voyage, 
except, it may be, some casnal seafarers, For 
the troops belonging to the army of Cam- 
byses which escaped from E gy p tand reached 
5 usain safe gE and the troops sent by Ptole- 
my the son of Lagus to Seleucus Nicator 
to Babylon, traversed the Arabian isthmus 
in eight days altogether. It was o waterless 
and sterile region, and they had to cross it 
monnted on camels going at full speed, while 
they carried water with them on camels, tra- 
velling only by night, for by day the heat was so 
fierce that they could not expose themselves in 


the open air. So far are the parts lying beyond | 


this region, which we have spoken of as on 
isthmus extending from the Arabian Gulf 
tothe ErythrwanSea, from being inhabited, 
that even the parta which run up further to 
the north are a desert of sand. Moreover, men 
setting forth from the Arabian Gulf im 
Egy pt, after having sailed round the greater 
part of Arabia to reach the sea which washes 
the shores of Persis and Suea, have re- 
turned, after sailing as far along the coast of 
Arabia as the water they had shipped lasted them, 
and no further. Bot those adventurers whom 
Alexander sent fom Babylon with in- 
structions to sail as far as they could along the 
right-hand coast ofthe ErythrwanS ea, with 
a view to explore the regions lying in that 
direction, discovered some islands lying in their 
route, and touched also at certain points of the 
mainland of Arabia. But as for that cape 
which Nearchus states was seen by the ex- 


| pedition projecting into the sea right opposite 


to Carmania, there is no one who has been 
able to double it and gain the other side, Butif 


the place could possibly be passed, either by a 
sea-route or a land-ronte, it seems to me that 


Alexander, being 0 inquisitive and enterprising, 
would have proved that it could be passed in both 
these ways. But again Hanno the Libyan, 
having set out from Carthage, sailed out into 
the ocean beyond the Pillars of Hercules, 
having Libya on his left hand, and the time 
until his course was shaped towards therising sun 
was five-and-thirty days; but when ho steered 
southward he encountered many difficulties from 
the want of water, from the scorching heat, and 
from streams of fire that fell into the sea. 
Cyrene, nodoubt, which is situated in a some- 
what barren part of Libya, is verdant, pos- 
sessed ofa genial climate, and well watered, 
has groves and meadows, and yields abundantly 
all kinds of usefal animals and vegetableproducts. 
But this is only the case up to the limits of the 
area within which the fennel-plant can grow, 


while beyond this area the interior of Cyrene is 


but « desert of sand. 
So ends my narrative relating to Alexander 
the son of Philip the Macedonian. 
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BY G. BUHLER. 


ripe 98a sr Gopiljt G. De- 
sal, Deputy Educational Inspector, Bharuch, sent 
me impressions of duoitppeotteien eb ehich 
he had obtained the temporary loan, when visit- 
ing on his official tour the ancient town of 
E4 vi, situated not far from the Gulf of Cam. 
bay, @ few miles to the south of the river 
Mahi. He informed me that, besides the two 
in the possession of the Kapila Brahmans 
ofthat town. I soon ascertained that one of the 








impressions bad been taken from the second half 


ofa grant issued by king Jayabhataof the 


Gurjara dynasty, the father of Srimat 
Dada or Dad da, whose grants have been de- | 


ciphered by Professors Dowson and Bhindarkar; 

while the second showed the well-known genea- 

logy of the Chalukyakings of Anahilla- 
pithaka or Aphilvid-Pithan. As shortly 
afterwards I was obliged to visit Amod and 

Jambisar in the course of my official tour, I 

Ea v i, and for looking personally after theplates 

and the antiquities of the place. After a consider- 

able amount of palavering, and a certain show 
of resistance, which are de rigueur in dealings 
between inquisitive antiquarians and Orientals, 
the Bhattas of the Kapila Brahmans allowed 
themselves to be persunded by Raosdheb Gopalji 
and myself to hand over five copper-plates, viz. : 

1. The second halfofa grant of Jayabbata 
of Bharuch, 

2,3, and4, Three plates (the second of which is 
inscribed on both sides) with a grant of a 
Rishtrakita king, called Govindsa- 
rija, 

5. A grant of one of the Chalukya kings 
of Anhilvid-Pithan, probably of Abhaya- 


MahAdeva at K Avi was cleaned, and, among 


the rabbish at the cigars inscribed cop- 
6: Wskanee' te dene 1806. 
Wie Send Sealy ase prokusedl aud veh 60 BiGekag. They 





session of by the caste of the Kapilas. During 
the times of the Mnsalman rule, in the reign 


of Mahmud Bigarhi, the Kapilas were sorely 


| Oppressed. .A portion of the community fled to 


GangAsigar ain Bengal, and took away two 
of the plates. The others remained in Kivt. 
A few years ago, when a late Munsiff of Jam- 
bisar and Riosiheb Mohanlal Ranchhoddas, 
Deputy Educational Inspector of Surat, visited 
the town, some of them were lent to the former 
gentleman, and were forwarded for inspection 

to Mr. Justice Newton.+ 
The plates are now held in great reverence. 
Their possessors refuse to sell them at any 
price. Bot it would seem that formerly they 
were not esteemed so highly. For No. 2 has 
lost a large circular piece ont of the centre, 
which, the owners say, was out ont in order to 
mend a copper pot that had lost its bottom. The 
Kapilas suppose that all the plates were issued 
bya kingcalled M finj or Munj a, who, accord- 
ing to their tradition, was cured of leprosy by 
bathing in the water of the Pitils Ganga, mised 
contain something mtheirfavour. In confirma- 
tion of their statement they appeal to their 
Miahdtmya, which celebrates the glories of the 
Kapila Kehetra, the const between the 
Narmadiandthe Mahisigara, The latter work, 
of which I got the loan fora few hours, confirms, 
ssteliblan Sh eg tints story only. It do- 
jon of the Ra pila caste by 








the Rishi, who seman haicadesantaed bec tiu- 


sand learned followers of each of the four Vedas, 
and to have thus established anew caste. It also 
contains the story of the raising of the water of 
the Piitila Ganga, which is said to have been 
brought to the Rishi in a small cup by the king 
of the Nigas, and afterwards to have increased 
throngh the power of Kapila’s tapas. It finally 
mentions that by its means a king was cured of 
leprosy ; but his name appears to have been 
Karkataka (or something like it, the M8. 
being nearly illegible in the passage), and there 
is no mention of his having granted Sisanas to 
the Kapila comnvanity. dspace dl 


and worst 
ae the lt ntrting and on Eveg kad the heiters 









* @lled in with ink to make them more legible 
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that the contents of the inscriptions are still 
more than the Méhdimya at variance with the 
tradition current in our day. 

L—The Grant of Jayabhata. 

The plate recording a grant of Jayabhata 
contains, as stated above, its second half only. 
Originally it measured ten inches in height by 
thirteen in breadth. But not inconsiderable 
pieces have been broken off from the right 
and left hand sides, so that the latter have as- 
sumed a nearly semicircular shape. The losses, 
fortunately, fall chiefly on the unimportant 
honorific epithets of the grantor, and on the 
well-known verses from the Mahdbhdrate which 
pronounce blessings on those who give lands, 
and curses on those who resume them. It is, 
however, to be regretted that the date, the name 
of the writer, and the signature of the grantor 
have suffered maotilation.. The plate seems to 
have undergone very rough treatment, as 1b 1s 
full of indentations, A few letters of the 20th 
and 22nd lines have been incised with such 
violence that the punch has penetrated to the 
other side of the plate. At the back some lines 


of illegible letters appear, as if the engraver | 


had first begun his work there, but after- 
wards abandoned his attempt. The plate is free 
from verdigris aud oxidization. 

The letters resemble both those of the grants of 
the later Valabhi kings, ¢.7. Dharasena TV, and 
of the Gurjara plates published by Professors 
Dowson and Bhindirkar. Withthe former they 
agreeintheprevaleace of round strokes ingtead of 
angular ones, and in the sizeof the letters. They 
bear a resemblance to the latter in many details, 
viz. in, the immoderate length of the métras in 
the superscribed ¢, ai, o, and au, which curl 
over three and even four akvharags; in the 
shape of tne initial i, which consists of two little 
united semicircles with the open end turned 
downwards and two dots below; in the pecu- 
liar way in which the ri is attached to the hori- 
sontal stroke of the letter k, instead of to the 
vertical one; in the exclusive nse of the form 
(© for the uncombined 2; and in the peculiar 
forms of the letters used in the grantor's signa- 
They are distinguished from the cognate plates 

I Jour. R. As. Soc, New Series, vol. T. pp. 245 ef seqy. 


§ Jour. Bomb. Br, R, As, Soc. vol. X. pp. 19 ef seq. 
| The ee et en ich Resels literally ngrece with with 
a considernble i 





Professor Bbindirkar's [Lin 


by the extreme slovenliness of the execution, 
which, especially towards the end, makes the 
work of deciphering very troublesome; by a 
peculiar form of the letter #(—,); which occurs 
in the word anvito (1. 3), mdid (1, 9), [patt]ia 
(I. 11), and by the modern form of n 2, in the 
groups ad and ath q in gandha (1. 10) ond in 
ponthd (1. 12). The disregard displayed by the 
engraver of the rules of Sanskrit grammar is 
as profound in this plate as in all other Gurjara 
Bisanas. 

In spite of its mutilated state, Jayabhata’s 
grant is one of the most important inscriptions 
which have turned up oflat~. For, besides giv- 
ing authentic information regarding the second 
chief ofthe Gurjara ae eae 
connects the history of the Gur) arakingdom 
with that of Valobhi; it contains most in- 
teresting geographical information ; it goes far to 
discredit the speculations regarding the origin of 
the era of Vikramaditya, which of late have ob- 
tained the sanction of some of the most eminent 
antiquarians, and it affords animportant contribu- 
tion towards the history of the Indian alphabets. 

As regards the first point, there can be, I think, 
no reasonable doubt that the grantor, Jaya- 
bhata, belonged to the Gurjara dynasty, which 
roled over Bharuch during the 5th century after 
Christ. Forthetwo Gurjara grants of Dadda 
published by Professor Dowson,t as well as 
the grant published by Professor Bhandir- 
kar,§ and a new grant of the same king dis- 
covered lately by the Rev, J. Taylor at Umeté, 
in the Khoda Zilli, || all state that Dadda or 
Dada I. was succeeded by Jaya bhat a,whose 
sonwas Dadda alighted tame? sed 
four Sisanas. If, therefore, in the Bharuch dis- 
tricts a grant ia found which shows the name 
Jayabhata, a etrong presumption arises that 
it belongs to the father of Dadda DI, even 











| though its genealogical portion may be missing. 


To this conclusion point also several other cir- 
cumstances. Firstly, Jayabhata’s grant 
shows several of the phrases which are pecu- 
liar to those of Dadda, e.g. punyayatobi , 
dhaye (1.9), utsarpandrthash (111), ajadincitin- 
rapatalévpiamatiA (1. 18). The fragment of 
the sloka ydnfha datiini purd nare . 





eat, an it in forged. Yalabht 
she scereat haranena, a of Gohesenn, 
mich i prisrved the collection of the Asistic Bociaty 
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(lL. 22) allows us to conclude that it contained 
the reading nerendrairdéndéni dharmarthayaéa- 
skaréei, and agreed thus with Dad d a's plates,{ 
while it differed from the version of the Valabhi 
plates, yantha ddridryabhayinnarendrairddndnt 
dharndyataniéritant. It also shows, like the 
other Bharuch grants, in the second half-verse 
of this sloka the incorrect reading wirbhulta- 
milya", instead of nirmélyacdafa”. 

Secondly, Jayabhata, the grantor of the 
Kavi plate, shows that he, like the two 
Daddas, held his dominions under a supreme 
ruler, and not as an independentking. In Pro- 
fessor Dowson’s plates Dadda II does not call 
himself Mahiraja, but simply states that he had 
received the five great éabdas or tithes. On Pro- 
fessor Bhindirkar’s and the Umeta plates, which 
are considerably later than the former two, 


Dadda II assumes the title Mahirija, bat 


retains the epithet niterelopnersmantnnten: 
Many years ago Bil Gangidhbar Sisfri already 
observed that this epithet jaead only by depen- 
dent chiefs, not by lords paramount. As faras my 
knowledge of inscriptions goes, he is right, It 
term mahdsabdais used in the Rajpataranginl, e.g. 
IV. 143-44, IV, 684, that it meant not simply 
* great Title,” but ‘title of a great court official,’ 
and could therefore not be applied with pro- 
pricty to an independent sovereign.* In the case 
of Dadda JI, the first ruler of the family, 
it ig even more evident that he was no- 
thing but a Thdkur. For in Professor Dowson's 
plates he is simply called Sémanta, ‘the feudal 
chief," and in the other plates he receives no 
epithet at all beyond the customary Sri or Srf- 
mat, ‘the illustrious.’ On the Kavi plate Ja- 
yabhata gives to himself the epithets sama- 
dhigatapanchamahdsabda and mahded mantdidht- 
pati, * the lord of the great feudal chiefs," which 
prove that his 
that of Dadda I. and Dadda I. 

Thirdly, it seems that Professor Bhindar- 








kar'’s grant, as well as the Umeth plates, con- | gran 
ee aE eee 


@ Jour. R. as. Soe. lor. cot. FO. 

® The Mahfiabdas seetn to hare heen aenally fire, 
bch aber rw Tn the first pasage of ara ea 
frran offices aro stated 

tra Mapai Prtinary Moissy graho, MabiivndélA, 
sists y ays J that done mrnen were nvented by Lait 
ditya. In a ef Dhrurasena I. : 
the Ind. Ant. the titles partly differ, 

The Umeti grant reads payonidhtkyit 

ation should be corrected to “ dks. 


was not different from | 
| Bipndera Sistri of Baniras informs me, con- 


ign. Kalhana | 


tain an allusion to the war with the Lord of 
Valabhi which is mentioned in our grant. For 
in the description of Jayabhata’s virtues the 
first grant calls him (according to Professor 
Bhindirkar's corrected reading) payonidhikrita 


| ublayatafapraridhaconalechdvihritanirankuda- 


dinapravd hapravrittadigdantivibhramagunasa- 
mihah; which. compound Professor Bhandar- 
kar renders by “who by his diversiona on both 
sides of the sea, and the unstinted flow of his 
bounty, realized in himself the qualities of the 
a veniian Gthants of the quarters.” This trans- 
lation is in the main correct, though a various 
reading given by tho U met’ grant makes the 
connexion of the parts of the compound clearer.+ 
Now if it is said of a ruler of Bharach that he 
made expeditions on both shores of the sea, the 
obvious interpretation is that he fought on the 
eastern and western shores of the Gulf of Cam- 
bay. But thatis just what the Kavi plate al- 
leges Jayabhatato have done, when it is 
stated that “ he quicted the impetuosity of the 
lord of Valabhi.” 

If it is thus evident that the Jayabhataof 
Dadda’s grants and of the Kivi plate are one and 


the same person, it follows that the date given 


in the latter cannot be referred to the same era 
as those of the former. Dadda's-plates are dated 
Swiwatsara $80, 885 (Dowson), Sakanripakdla 
Saiwaisara 400 (Umeti), Sakanripakdla Sam. 
eatsara 417 (Bhandarkar). 

Professor Bhiindirkar has shown that the Sa- 
kanripakala of his plate is the Saka or Silivi- 
hana era, which begins 78-9 a.p. and that Pro- 
fessor Dowson’'s dates have to be referred to the 


‘sameera, Now as Jayabhata, the father of 


Dadda, dates his grant in Samvateara 489, it 
is evident that he used some era which begins 
earlier than the Silivihana Saka. It appears, 
therefore, natural to assume that the Vikrama 
era is meant; and this conjecture is, as Professor 


firised by the astronomical data contained in the 
grant, viz. the statement that Ashidba Sudi 10 
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of 486 fell on Sunday, and that on that day the 
sutr entered the sign of Karkata.[ Professor 
Bapiideva states that the grant must have been 
issned on July 10, 429 a.p. This result agrees 
perfectly with what we know of the time of 
Daddall. For as the earliest grant of the 
latter is dated Saka 380, or 455-9 a.p., the inter- 
val between this and the date 429 in his father’s 
grant is by no means too long. 

The discovery of a grant older than the year 
445 a.p. and dated in the Vikrama era is fatal 
to the theory, now held by some Orientalists, 
that the Vikrama era is (sit venia verbo!) o 
forgery, and has been invented after the battle 
of Korur,§ by Ce who wished to 
add the glories of a more ancient hero to his 
own. I, for my part, must confess that I have 
never doubted that the Vikrama era, which 
begins 57 3.c., ws really established by a king 
of that name whe lived before the beginning of 
the Christian era, though I do not think that 
any reliance can be placed on the legends told 
by the Hindus regarding him, or on the modern 
sttempts at reconstructing the history of his 
times. As regards the use of his era, Dr. Bhid 
Diji's statement, that it doea not occur before 
the tenth century, is certainly erroneous, One 
of the Rashtraktita plates|| of the eighth cen- 
tury is dated both in it and in the Silivahana 
Saka, and the Pithan inscriptions of Sathvat 
802,49 recording the accession of Vanarija, can 
be referred to no other era." 

The geographical data of Jayabhata‘sin- 
scriptions are as interesting as the chronological 
ones. Aas in the case of Professor Bhiindirkar's 
grant, it is possible to identify almost all the vil- 
lages mentioned. The village of Remajju is 
the present Kim 6jorKimaj.t Straight tothe 
west from Kimaj at a distance of five or six hun- 





must state that Professor K L. Chhatre of Poni 
wo Kindly the date for me, nd a Jos of Surat, 
cinaern't : 


"s Notes on the Bika 
our. R. As. Soc. vol. VII, 


| Himeot, are well worth o vinit it 





dred yards there is the temple of taduretven 
the Adramadeva of our grant. The present 
temple is a small brick building erected a few 
near it to the east are an old well and o 
remnant of a small tank. To the west of the 
village lies 8 ig im orSigim,the Sthugraims 


| of the grant; towards the south-west there is 


the village of Jamadi,t called also Simadi, 
which corresponds to Jambhi; and to the north 
we have the ruins of Golel (on the Tri- 
Goliavali of our plate. Chhirakeha is 
not to be traced. Solepur Sagari occupies 


the position assigned to it.§ The old roads 


tatives (for every monsoon effaces them com- 
pletely), still exist, and it is not difficult to 
find the limits of the field assigned to the 
temple in the éisana, Golel, which has been 
Degim, as well as Kavi, Rundid and 
four other villages show remnants of ancient 


‘brick wivs of a very peculiar construction. 


These structures, whose distinguishing marka 
are double front-walls adorned with fighting lions 
and elephants, and with peacocks in chunam re- 
lievos, further attest the great age of the vil- 
lages. The people ascribe them to the king 


|Minj or Munja, who bas been mentioned 
above. The whole district abounds in ancient 
temples, lingas, and mértis, and would, I think, 





repay a visit of our Archeological Surveyor. || 
Jayabhata's grant ‘Sint ai that the whole 
of the coast country up tothe Mu hi belonged 
to the dominions of the Gurjara chiefs, and 
that the northern part of the Bharuch Zillé, 
Dy ee 


| genuineness : possibly, however, it bale mE 
oho alan 
id Panne interpolation P= 


Tdi | 
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pet aprile pg Necnyiney edhe nar apr fag 
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§ See the accompanying map. 
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Bharukachchha Vishaya, just as the 
southern AnkuleSvara or Akriredvara V i- 
shaya comprised the tilukA of Ankleévar to- 
gether with the Petts Mahi] Himsot (Ham- 
sapatiaka ?). 

The last point which requires attention ia the 
sign-manuslofking Jayabhata. Any casual 
examiner will observe that it contains four letters 
whicharenearly pure Devanigart, viz. the double 


ma in 3a, the syllable Sri TQ, and the letter | 


ya %. It is also very remarkable that the hori- 
zontal strokes over the remaining letters of the 


sign-manual are unusually long. If Jayabhata's 


grant alone showed these peculiarities, they | 


might be usedas an argument against its genu- 
ineness, or they would, at all events, be diffi- 
cult to explain. Fortunately this is, however, 
not the case. Professor Dowson's grant of 350 
shows in thesign-manual three times a form of 
8 Z which ig exactly the same as that now used 
in Mirvad, and the sch in Srivitardgastinoh 
resembles exactly the Devaniigari form now in 
nse (WI: ). PET Ire ter 





These facts, I think, suffice to prove two 
things :-—firstly, that the engravers of the plates 
tried to imitate the signatures of the kings 
which they had before them in the written do- 
coments which they copied ; and, secondly, that 
already, in the beginning of the fifth peabars 
4.D., an alphabet resembling the present Deva- 
nigarl, and based like it on the principle of 
fitting the old cave-characters between hori- 


zontal and vertical lines was used for the pur-— 


poses of everyday life. 
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punched in as usual. There 
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of 385 the ért Tl and ga of érivitardganinoh 
come also nearer to the Devandgari than to 
tho forms of the so-called cave-characters. Fur- 
ther, in the U metA grant the sign-manual is 
as below :— 


ROR RAMKARO 


and exhibits a large number of perfectly and 
imperfectly formed Devanigari letters, as well 
as the horizontal and vertical strokes which are 
characteristic of that alphabet. 

The same peculiarity may also be observed in 
the Kivi grant of the Rishtrakita king G o- 
Vinda rija, dated 827-28 a.p. and translated 
below,«where the sign-mannal is engraved witha 
stylus, while the body of the grant has been 
also the letters of 





the signature are highly ornamented half-formed 
Devanagari, and about twice the size of the 
letters of the grant. 





There are other points, suchas the existence of 
a few inscriptions of the eighth and-ninth cen- 
turies] written in Devanigari characters, which 
make it very probable that the alphabet now 
in general use throughout the greater part of 
India is much older than is. commonly supposed. 


| But the subject is too important to be treated 
incidentally, and I must reserve its fuller consi- 





deration for another opportunity. For the 
present I only wish to draw the attention of 


Sanskritists to this point. 


: Tans aedaaned ent eeiiees =: 
O  oaies oC  earerr Fee AC MTNA 


Sc RT FTP FT FACT HF tp Pte cee ee 
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§ There are two Derankgarl inscriptions dated in Bath- found w third, dated Gathvat 900, on a PA at Waghel. 


vat (Vikrama) 802 under the images of Um4-Mahelvara | 


® In kine lread TS 1. S—SRRSTRATT |; START: 


and Ganapati at AnhilvAj-Pidhay, and Major Wateon bes | ) 5 sing, 1 6—aftre 4@ aR fey uncertain. 
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(His son is) the Lord of the great feudal 


chiefs, the illustious Jn yabhata......who 
(is covered) with showers of pearls fallen from 
the split temples of the elephants (of his 
enemies). . . -» Whose uplifted right arm trem- 
bles in battle . ., who like a lotus-pool many 
tens of thousands of opened... .., who re- 
semblea the (full) moon since he is fanster of the 
multitade of all the fine arta (kald), just as the 
fall moon includes all the digits (kald), but 
ia not affected by any blemish,—who resembles 
the ocean since he protecta the crowd of hostile 
kings§ (vipakshabhdbhrif), Just as the ocean 
received the multitude of wingless mountains 
(wipakshabhibhrif),—who resembles Krishna, 





¢ In 7 rend—eetfa. aerTh; °; Pron; 
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since he destroys his enemies with his army 
placed in a well-looking circular battle array 
(sudersenachakra), just as Krishna slew his foes 
with his war-dise Sudardana (sudarianachakra), 
but has not a black heart (krishnasvabhdva),— 
who resembles Siva, since he is covered with 
a great quantity of ornaments (bhitinichaya), 
just as Siva is covered with a yreat quantity 
of ashes (bidlinichaya). ..-. ,—who resembles 
the new moon, since whilst the splendour of 


his body is increasing he canses the people to 


worship with folded hands on account of the 


lightness of the taxation (alpeakara), jugt as 
the new moon when she is on the increase and 


sheds slender rays (alpakera) still cansea the 


| people to salute... eo by the edge of 


Pi fi Li9—aqa; a’; exit: 1 90 frware- 

fet sare; 1.0—Poers 

ee ee 

has lately found it on a Valabhi ¢ 

§ ie. when they have made their submission. 

|| This refers to the Hindu custom of mluting the new 
appearance. 


off. 
who 


moon on ite first 






his aword quicted in hatile the jmpetnosity of 


the lord of Valabhi—who quenching thie fire | 


of the desires of the great Pandits of the whole 
world and giving (them the fruits of their 
Wishes) is praised in songs by the whole crowd 
of the wives of the gods,—whose lotns-foet are 
reddened by the rays of the crest-jewels of a 
hundred princes,—(and) who has obtained the 
five great titles. 

(He being) im good health addresses these 


commands to al! kings, feadal chiefs, governors | 


of provinces, governors of zillis,* chiefs of tiln- 
kas and villages, (his) officials and (all) others — 

Be it known unto you that, in order to increase 
the fame and the spiritual merit of my parents 
and of my own selfin this world and in the next, 
Thave given, (confirming the gift) by a libation 


of water, on the tenth day of the bright half of 


Ashidhsa, when the sun entered the sign of the 
Scorpion on an auspicious day, to the worshipful 
Aframadeva, established in the village of 
Kemajju, in order to defray the expenses of 
perfume, frankincense, flowers, lamps, of a per- 
petual musical service, of the cleaning of the tem- 
ple, and of the repairs of its broken, rent, and 
fallen (portions), of new works, of painting (it), 


and the like, a piece of land measuring fifty 


nivarfanas and situated on the south-western 
boundary, in the village of K emajjt, inclnded 
in the province of Bharukachchha, asagift 
to the gods—this field being marked by the fol- 
lowing four boundaries :—to the cast by the road 
leadingto Chhirakaha, to the south by the 
extremity of the territory of Jam bhA, to the 
west by the roadfrom Jam bhi to Goliavali, 


to the north by the road to Sihugrima and | 


the well near the Vad tree—according to the oha- 


logy of the reasoning from the familiar instance 


of the ground and of the clefta therein, together 
with its . 
produce, bogjithiie: pith its income in grain and 
gold, together with ita ten faults, together 


with the right of forced labour arising therefrom, | 


the correct interpretation oF tha: weed 
above. 
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jar or irregular soldiers,t nor to be meddled 
with by any royal officers, (the grant being 
made) under exclusion of all ancient and recent 
gifts to gods and Brahmans, and to last as long 
a8 Toon, sun, sea, earth, rivers and hills endure. 
Wherefore nobody is to cause hindrance to him 
who by virtue of his following the rule of conduct 
of this hermitage enjoys it, cultivates it, causes 
it to be cultivated, or gives orders regarding it. 
The future gracious kings, be they of- our 
race or another, should respect this our grant 


and protect it, and he who—his mind being 


obscured by the dark cloud of ignorance—re- 
sumes it or allows it to be resumed ; Shall be guilty 
of the five mortal sins and of the minor sing. 

And the venerable Vyasa, the compiler of the 
Vedas, has stated as follows :-— 


“The giver of land resides sixty thousand 
years in heaven, but he who resumes it or abets 


its resumption resides as long in hell." 

“Those who resume grants of land are born 
again as black cobras, and live in dry holes in 
the waterless jungles of the Vind hyas.” 

“Many kings, as Sagara and others, have 
enjoyed the earth; the fruit of the earth be- 
longs to him who possesses it.”’ 

“The first-born of Fire is Gold, (from Vishnu 
comes the Earth, from the Sun are born) the 
Cows; he who presents gold, « cow, or land 
has given the three worlds.” 

“What pious man wonld resume -the gifts of 
former kinga...... which resemble leayings ?" 

“ He should seca! according to hia power, 
grants of land made by himself or othera. . , , 
Protecting is better than giving,” 

The illustrious Kandakanaka is the execu- 
tive officer. In the year four hundred and 
eighty-six (496), in the bright half of Ashidha, 
ona Sunday, Composed and written by... . 
My own sign-mannal, (that) of the illustrious 


to * « a = = 





Jayabhata(d) e(va). 
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| train ofa native prince, 
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THE NiTIMANJARi OF DYA DVIVEDA. 
BY DR. P. KIELHORN, DECCAN COLLEGE, PUNA, 


At a time when both in Earope and in India 
much attentionis paid to the study of the Vedas, 
.a short account of the Nitimanjari, composed by 
Dya Dviveda, may not be altogether void of 
interest, the more so because MSS. of it appear 
to be rure,* and because the title describes the 
contents of the work very vaguely and imper- 
fectly. The Nitimenjeri is a collection of moral 
maxims in verse which differs from similar col- 
lections in this, that the maxims propounded in 
it are in every case illustrated by some story 
told or alluded toin the Rigveda, Indra’s battles 
with the demons, the many legends told about 
the Adévins and Ribhus, the prayers addressed to 
the rising sun, interest the author only in so far 
as they appear to him to inculcate some moral 
truth,—that the wicked are sure to meet with 
punishment, that kindness towards all beings 
is the true sign of nobility, that father and 
mother should be honoured, &c. &c. For illus- 
trations of such maxims he has searched through 
the whole of the Rigveda, and in making the 
Vedic legends serve his purpose he has shown 
no small amount of ingenuity.t 
The Nitimanjari contains about 200 verses; 
it is divided into eight chapters, each of which 
contains those verses of which the illustrations 
are taken from the corresponding Ashtaka of 


the Rigveda. The whole is accompanied by a | 


commentary, which not only explains the original 
verses, bat also cites the Vedic passages referred 
to in the latter and comments on them at great 
length. Both the text and commentary are 
composed by Dyfi Dviveda, the son of 
Lakehmidhara, grandson of Atri, and great- 
grandson of Mukunda Dviveda. Nothing cer- 
tain is known to mo regarding his age, but as 
in the interpretation of the Vedic verses cited 
by him he closely follows and often copies the 
commentary of Siyanicharya, itis cloar 
a 


® Theonly copy which has ever reached pr? olla if I 
am not mistaken, in the possession of Prof. M. Miller. One 
copy I bonght some years azo ancl a few others an men- 
tioned in the catalogues of Sanskrit MSS. that have lately 

+ It iw hardly necessary to remind the reader that the 
Homeric poems have been treated cimilarly by the Greeks. 
oras ia said to have been the firet who maimtained 


rhe Opnpev malnowr elvas epi docripe nal Gieaiooiens, 
considered the 


a ye = Ruenl Homecie pores to be jormpara 
eroi Seabopar Giuctiov te eal adicer., Bee 
History of Greek Literature, vol. IT. 1, p, 66. Bernbardy’s 





that he cannot be older than the latter. The 
large number of Vedic and other writings quoted 
by himt give to his work st first sight some ap- 
pearance of originality, which 1t loses as soon 
as one discovers that in this, as im everything. 
else, the author has simply followed Si yana. 
The only work of which he does cite long pas- 
sages that are not to be found in Sayana’s 
commentary is the Briheddevatd, o fact from 
which a future editor of the latter may be able 


| to derive some advantage. 


On the whole, the Nilimanjarf, together with 
its Bhishya, appeara to mo to be of little value, 


| and not to deserve a complete edition. To give 


the reader some idea of the way in which the 
author has accomplished his task, I publish, be- 
low, the verses contained in the first chapter. 
They are generally so simple and easy to under- 
stand that an English translation would be 
superfluous ; but in order to show at once what. 
Vedie passages are alluded to, I have quoted 
under each verse the verse or verses of the 


| Rigveda on which the author professes to have 


based each maxim. 


qeqae] FAM a | ) 

nyse TAS 7 Vl 
(Ry. I, 4, G) 

anya: at get atrarartam Il 8 

( Rv. I, 10, 2.) 
PSEA 7 East Aa aeae: | 
fararararte ateat aenonfiteat qe: 1% 1 

t Intho commentary on tho first chaptarthe author quotes 










_ the following :—Anukramasi, Advaliyane-eftrs, on Upani« 


| , Riglakxbana or Vuidilalakshana of Sannaka (Rig- 
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saat sft ween oat wala aga | 
tapayiaie: aaa Ea |e Ul 
( Ry. 1,-18, 1.) 


= 


_ fereaaageere aaa 1% I 


(Ry. 1, 20, 4) 





aa YE Lee 
qqeararzear tars: TF tl € 
(Rv. I, 20, 6.) 
frat aee® Basaran aars fagesray Ml wll 
(Ry. I, 24, 1.) 
cage sft TMNT aaa | 
gaara Sat tapes: eat ser ll Z Ik 
( Rv. I, 30, 16.) 
qe eat TBAT 
farce aaeazae | 
feqagqeat aa Tao tas MS Ih 
(Ry. 1, 32, 11.) 
waal 3 aifaernins cr TATE 
qatar Yat Sa FAA FEA | 
eqn saat ea A a aE Il Xe Il 
( Ry. 1, 33, 5.) 
zaatt Ft Ht YS CAE 
qprept it eA goad Sat aT | 
afaal greet ope AT Tal PTAA 
( Ry. I, 35, 9.) 
Sor WAM Vaasa TT AE 
mar SAAS: HOTT TATA WAR 
(Ry. 1, 45, 3.) 


oman ante tia hie terrae F 
q MS. SrgTes. * MS. aay? TMS. “GezT 





OF DYA DVIVEDA. — 


Tag est eae salt Tq | 
Haas ALAA Al AT sPT Aa 3 II 
(Rv. L 51, 1.) 
Reet Tae 
a Taeha cet al Tal eE: GA | 
weal zie aal gait Arad Saw V2 Il 
( Ry. I, 51,15.) 
soit aaa erat AeTeaTe 
TT AT yaa FT Rae TATA | 
geal stmieg aaa telat Tete Ul Ys | 
( Ry. J, 03, 1,) 
asa AAA META 
Raat MTT Ie TTIM |S Il 
( Rv. I, 54, 6.) 
om: eeaei sf feacet acta a: | 
ma: qadae wa aad [247 Il Vs Il 
( Rv. I, 61, 15.) 
aqwaaeia ait Her aa PTA: | 
aware aTararaiesae Tai TE Ml YZ I 
( Re. I, 62, 3.) 
qeraatera sf Stet Gre TH | | 
eis aera CS TIO TTS Cl 
(Rv. 1, 84, 13.) 
HUTT F: TAS ae 
sat qegais eq a: METS AAT | 
mea eae MARTA aT TEs WAS Il 
(Rr. I, 85, 10.) 
aKa FAt WHAT ATT: I 
Hdiuedl AGI T: Feat TATA Tet 1 VU 
( Ry. L, 97,1) 


tMs.q%  § MS. IIH: 




















waiter ibis TATA WR 
( Ky. I Tol, 8.) 
Mh TT Raed FSG Aas | 


qcecdint resins ania orth 113 


( Ry. I, 
eqae Aa T HST 
raze aq: a Ger arafestont | 


I, 104, 5.) 


Tal stair: qaqa We i 


* (Ry. I, 103, 8.) 


me aa et F Tae 
ra: GEeTA AAT TPA AIT | 


aati afta yeqieas: £9 Praia: tl X II 


(Rv. 1, 105, ie 


~ a, 


sess Hare: _ afta | 
SHASATAT FAT: FAM TA | RE II 
( Rv. I, 110, 4.) 
aa sah Tae 
wht lier al wia 
ways: WT Tas -aAs aa || A II 
(a i, 110, 8) 














feat tsqat eat ea7 sa-reat (Fat Il 32 I 
(Ky, I, 114, 6.) 

aca Far Aa Fed erat | 

gaa aaa (asa aHTTAT: |! 22, II 
(Ry. I, 115, 1.) 

anid ardl Faqs aaa | 


FAT Me Teas WAT Pe ATTA UN Aol 


(Ry. I, 116, 1 and 20.) 


TMS. “aa feareat ata. ee 
Taeeraaay. IMs. 745%. GMs. oe 
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ange: far area: Ga COTE 

MMA TAA ATT ATLA | 
Safaqraaad cea: 9e4 feray ll ay 
(Ry. I, 116, 6.) 


facut en ae wadrene 


‘eaten wd Rev geri 
ypaaaen: set eters: WARM 
(Rr. I, 116, 7.) 





| ararora dieaiecare 


PeaaaTR Cra ERY: qt: | 
eqreg at aa Albaat Tara AS A 
(Rr. I, 116, 8.) 
qt sae) & aerate 
araad fra aan af weg conferred | 
Aaa TES HURT DOT aT: | Ae Ul 
(Ky. I, 116, 9.) 
aaa sapat ear vara syepayar* 
(Ry. I, 116, 10.) Was ti 
TTT REPT ++ 7 HeT Tae 
TACT TATA tt ACHE 


Sal CAPT Fa sont TC 


(Ry. I, 116, 1 and 24) 
fear thee 
cae MTT Fee aa TAA MA I 
(Ry. I, 116,12.) 
SMUT TAN WIT 
Syeqraad TaaaaTay | 
fread aaa ayatr aaa: | 3 Ih 
( Rv, L, 116, 18 and 53.) 


anal Pepieara eat aa-ateare 
lira away cal eai-a area : | 
arty Fre year er ata TAT ART 
(Rv. I, 116, 14). 











ee ae 


|MS. Tt S¥z: “ws. qatar. +TMs. there. 
tims. “yq; §§Ms. sifqa4” TYMS. Far. 
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wat Poargarar 4 ddticone Ret rot fafa 
a caer: ental Parga: | Get ae sat aie aT STC I 
fore raed aoe at aa far || eo) | Mea afar kei gar TarHEAT wR 
(Rv. I, 116, 15.) | (Rv, I, 116, 22.) 
feasnt Maeme Meloni bea Ss 
ay fear sa: frat Tat lear s1a* Fania | vic 
| gat afaay | ee | 
Paral ape tar aaa yaa Me vere eh are ei 7 
(Ry. 1, 116, 16.) i are cre ’ 
qqeat Fae TATA | od Rrquat fe gas gaat: 
aA Fat SHA Paras gee are MN BS AI 


(Rv. 1, 116, 17.) 





( Ry. I, 117, 8.) 


CORRESPONDENCE AND MISCELLANEA. 


THE KA-THEORY AND Me. BEAMES'S 
COMPARATIVE GEAMMAE. 

Siez,— Will you be eo good us to allow me space 
in your valuable journal to make a fow remarks 
regarding one or two points raised by Mr. Reames 
in the second volume of hia excellent Comparative 
Grammar of the Modern Aryan Languages of India, 
which I have read with mach interest and profit. 


The second volume folly sustains the high reputa- | 
tion of the able author as 0 comparative philologist | 
which he gained for himself by the first volume of | 


his grammar, The arrungement and treatment 
of the aubject are admirable. Noue but those who 
themselves pursue scientific inquiries in the isola- 
tion of an Indian station sod under the presanre of 
official work can fully appreciate tha difficulties 
of such a work under auch circumstances, 

On pp. 4-30 Mr, Beames discusses what he very 
happily calls the Aa-theory : sauna my theory 
of explaining the fact that of the Gaurian nouns 
which have a base in a, some end in d{resp., o or 
au), others in a (resp. a), with the help of the 





(Prikrit) suffix ka; holding that those bases | 
which added ta form nouns in d, while those | 


which did not add that suifix form nouns in a, 
Mr. Beames himself, [ am glad to see, in the main 
agrees with this theory. But he thinks at the 
same time that that fact ia capable of a different 
explanation, vin. by the theory that oryfone bases 
form nouns in d, while barytone bases form nouns 
in dG. This acoent-thiory is certainly the only 


*M3. om. Sh + MS. Rar: sata. 





other that deserves consideration, and cannot be 
disposed of merely by a aneer. To explain the 
fact by ‘caprice’ and ‘lawless license” is clearly 
inadmissible. 

I will briefly state the principal reasons why it 
appears to me the aceent-theory faile satisfac- 
torily to aceotunt for the facta of the case. Firaély, 
itis extremely doubtful whether the old Aryan 
accent was at oll any longer felt at auch a late 
period as the 10th or Ith century a.p., about 
which time, [ presume, we must place the com- 
moncement of the darelopment of tha modern 
dialects. The only accent whose influonce at the 
present time 14 felt, and may be observed to affect 
the form of words, is the rhythmic accent: and | 
believe there is no reason to suppose that it wag 
different at that earlier period when the modern 
dialects originated. But, however that may be, 1 


| do not think the evidence of the languages itself 


supports the uccent-thaory. If there are many 
barytones which form nouns in 2, and many oxy- 
tones that form nouns in d, there are as many 
from -vhich just the opposite conclusion might be 
drawn. Mr, Beames has collected a large number 


| ofexamples bearing on this point, and he has mar- 


shalled them, with that great ability of arrange- 
ment which forme one of the charma of hia book . 
in such a way aa to lend the greatest possible 
support to the accent-theory. Bat, even under 
these favourable circumstances, it seems to me 


| the theory fails to make good its ground, Let us 


tus. aq? SMcs. anna. 
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| Resieen Lal will ove tied hile explanation involves 
| os petitio principt. For example, on p. 105 
oleren words is given which, being aryfones, ought 
to terminate in ff; but in reality pasture ds lon 
sithees Wea Rapin Mr, Beames accounts for this 
failure of the necent-theory by the conjecture “ that 
thongh the learned accentuated the last ey llable 
of etems of this amall class, tho manses did not at 
any time observe this distinction; but treated them, 
| as harytones.” Bat what ground is there for this 



















x. On pp. 7.8 there are qooied 

on atta 9,.are.17 0 prog on p. 10 are 
p. M1, 12, are 7 Oem: ™ , hee 5 
Own; on Bp. 4 ore corm 

: via, (5,16, 4 O con; pp. 16,17, 
rand ay os 






this ing | supposition? Ix it not merely the fact that thove 

1c pro. ia ong words end in d instead of 4? ‘That in, the fact 

6,17, 1 1B con® onp. 2 are 6 0 com, 2 O | of their ending in dia explained by their being 

pro, and iP 22 aro Ocon, 2 O pro, LB pre; sappoied to have been used as barytones, and 

a | fore 3 Fre SR ate soda | the enpposition of their having been thus weed 
30; there ara 6 : of these | in based on the fiict of their ending in a. 


Thirdly, all words formed with the mnffix aka 









mars ote hare the easy termination (p.29). he’ Ka-theory 
1 Boo; on p. 26 | explains their termination of the previous 
eterna ly considered words by the same phonetic process ; 
lento an b that | whereas, if the sccent-theory be accepted, fico 
Ee, a | different cansea must be assomed to account for 


pnt idention? result, | This offends aguinst the logi- 
cal rule of economy. For example, from the stem 
ia derived in Hipdi ghord, and from the 

ater aw if (oxytone) the Hindi word aadd ; accord- 
ding to tho nocent-theory the identical Hindt ter- 
éroy, mination d is accounted for by ghotaka ending in ka 
| ned eudd being oxytone; the Ko-theory, on the 

tena | other hand, derives ag fd not directly from the stem 
awd, bat from the—as regards meaning —identical 
overas | stom asdaka, and thus accounts for the identical 

a Sead termination d by an identical cause, viz. both gho- 


a ere: 


| in, a = 
hit 2 = ag AS calms p . ee ae Lg “i 
aebaceais iors | 3 “s a intl 


aay ian : wala ais 4 sali 


tod aga To take and awake ending in ka 
a} — appar Fraayor ns | Powrthly, ‘even if it be allowed that the aocent- 
opie “oe tee - = oma a S one | theory accounts for tho difference of some nouns 


colle tion of e3 xampl me alter i esult ending in d, and others ind, it affords no help—so 
col pred 1 ote em airy r aque we a ani itien theft termination tion orate foren irene 


of Hindt ol wor n int =|} Wit ceng Fear EA Ex kbaes-to: prove 

the Present _etam “ate = ater this hero, and therefore must refer to my Essays 

anges too (Marbtht exp ecially) the “(IV., Vi) im the Jour. Beng. Av. Soc Bat, if my 

a ee ; ae is ° Ln ae ma ~ meclf ‘contention ie well founded, this. in clearly another 
cera to feel, soe p.9) still more decidedly ngninat | point in favour of the Ka-theory. 

-theory. ye Bs vn akin — sitaa | But I maconfronted with the demand, “ If all 

ndibabore,-—unlena itecan boaccounted | nouna might and did take this ka, why do not 

a ie papa are ed | (i aceaaihe tbe stem end ind? why do some 

“gor fb 1 ended onan ind end in @ (pp. 30.37)?" I adnvit the question is 

mee nee oe a about | best ate. Tt cannot be saacribed to ‘ caprice.” 

sof phenomena, hut Aue idee a | ‘There must bo a reason for it, as for everything else 


is ip Sat 
- ty 
, t i se rr Ae: uahent We: “° “a . Fe aac % iy 


iF | 
eh a > Pee a 
i 7; mis ts z ere. aie! roaeny a a as a ai rte 7 xr, 
P tet sit. bat-J think ahs eS ee | 
‘4 a v 
bos <sa%, t i tia a. ee. Te iF, | 
| “tT wil a — r ® r= 
a 
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estate Vaal Whether’ GF'ER the Ke-thecty | 
be true, it at least easily and naturally explains | 


all the phenomena of the caso; ie. that jf we aa | 


sume that, for some renson or other—whaterer 


itmay have been—the suffix ka (though it might | 


have been added to any noun, yet aaa matter of 
fact) was only added to one class of nouns and not 
added to another class, then the former would na- 
torally end in d, and the latter in a; if, T wy. this 
fa oo, why should the Ka-thoory be questioned 
morely because it may be impossible to ascertain 
the reason why in ono cose ka wan added, but 
in another omitted ? Bat in truth the question 
after this reason ia one of historical import rather 


than of linguistic. Take an Dlostration. In tho | 


Saptadataka tho addition of ka to stems in a, t, uy 


But it may bo asked, if ka can be addod to any 
base ina,i, w, why did the author of the Sup- 
falafaka add it in some words and omit it in 
others ? What can I answer? Ho must havo 
had some reason for his practice; bat it ts not 
likely that we shall discover it. Hut we do not 
make thata reason for doubting the claim of the 


note Pinedo aenelbnn Casein aire ard 
ia, wa, and those in a, i,u. Now | 


Ht 


in a, 
Suri ae adinn sercitank en ¢ 
ingen ganmenepneed oun Aupieape pee 
with regard to the langunge of the 
North India at the time when tho 
modern vernsculars were formed. There must 


ee 
jet 


‘i 


iM Rey: tiers without ik; but what reason or 
reasons may have guided thia * popular selection,’ 
Sieg ae Auarep inetoployetins 3 My 


belief is that towards the end of the Prikfii 
period, in the popalar apocch of the masses, tho 
" auffix ka could be, and was, sometimes added, 


iH 


not added, to any noun (in a, 4, 4) 
whatever ; and that gradually (during the timo the 
modére vernaculars were béing alowly evolved), in 
a sort of popular selection, the conditions of which 
I do not pretend to know, some nouns became 
established in their ka-form, othors in their simple 


you may bear, still now, the same noun (especially 
Tajectives), which las beooene flzed in the Hterary 


bance either we one sacl or the other, “ell by 
the common’ sometimes with one termina- 
tion, sometimes with thoother, There is nothing 
atrange in this view of the case, Exactly parallel 
cases have happened again and again in the history 
of language. I will only mention one, o wall estab- 
lished case—that of the Infinitive, Tho so-called 
Infinitive, it is now well known (sco Max Miller, 
chap, IV. p. 30), is really the Dative (rarely the 
Locatiys) case of o verbal noun. From the Vodas 
it may be ween that in ancient Aryan times the 
dative of any kind of verbal noun might bo, and 
was, vecd as an infinitive, But when we como 
down to Latin, we sce that here one class of 
verbal nouns was 00 aod (an thono in as, like cipere, 
Sanskrit jfeas), whilo in Greek other classes were 
so employed ; nay, in Greek iteclf wo find one cluss 
of vorba using verbal nouns in man (a0 Soperm, 
Sanskrit dima) fortheir infinitive, another class 
vorbal nouns in ean (aa elen = for Fiem, aecdae), 0 
third class verbal nouns In an (aa riprer — repreri, 
Sanskrit Mrpane), while another cloes still uses 


| several of them almuliancously (aa in Homer both 


tuo = (mane, with man, fod Wea = frome, with 
ea). It might be said, if any verbal noun could 
be, and was, originally used as the infinitive of 
any verb, why have not all verbs in Groek the 
game kind of infinitive P No doubt there was a 
reason for tho difference; and if wo know all the 
circumstances under which the Grook language 
was evolved, perhaps we might bo able to recog. 
nize the reason. But though wo do not now 
know the rensotts which guided the popular sclec- 
tion of infinitires for tho differont classes of 
verbs, wo do not consider that want of knowledge 
a reason for rejecting the dative-theory of the 


| infinitive. Analogously, our present want of 


knowledge of the reasons which guided tho popu- 
lar selection of the ka-form for ono class of nouns, 
and the simple form for another class, docs not 
appear to me to justify our rejecting the Ka-theory 
of the terminations ofnouns. It might be aug- 

that the acoont-theory, though it cannot 
pamlet for the difference of termination, might 


explain the principle of choice in adding or omit- 


ting kx. Twill not undertake to eny absolutely 
that it doea not do #0, but, at least, it seems to 
me ery doabtfal. For, the same ressons which 
militate against the accent-theory as explaining 
the difference of termination aro equally strong 
against ite claim to explain tha choice of ba for 
one class of nouns in preference to another claas. 
This explanation has ran to » mach greater 


| length than I had expected. But I hope I may be 


allowed to add o fow remarks with regard to an- 
other difficulty, viz. the proper derivation of the 
infinitives in nd (nebo). On p. 19 Mr. Reames 





pointa out an objection to my theory of deriving 
them from verbaltouns in.anfya, vis. the existence 
of & weak form of infinitive in na in the medimval 
posts. I am glad that Mr. Beames has called at- 
tention to it. Heis quite correct in saying that I 
had overlooked these medimval forms; for, though 
1 was aware of their existence, I had overlooked 
their bearing on my theory. I also admit that the 
objection seriously militates against my theory,— 

unless I can meet it. I believe I-shall be able to 
do so, though, where I am now,I have not the 
necessary means at hand to examine the question. 
Tho difficulty, I think, lies here: Mr, Beames calls 
them infermediate forms ; but are they strictly infer- 
mediate * If they ore, it will be difficult to maintain 
my theory ; for it does seem very improbable, not 
to say impossible, that o form, ¢, g. karanfgam 
(‘to be done") should become in the first instance 
karan, and afterwards karand [or kearane), But 
it appears to me the fact, if it is ono, would make 
equally strongly against Mr, Beamea's own theory 
(that the modern final d or aum is owing to the 
original anuewdra in am): for the mediwval or so- 
called intermediate form nevor has the anuswdra or 


anundsika, Even if the original of tho infinitive, | 


eg. ofkarand (or karanaum), ia the Sanskyit verbal 
noun koranam, still at first this form (i.e, kara. 
nam) becomes karan (or farana), bot never 
koranamh; and there is no room for saran turning 


into karanam (or karand) by the force of any | 


anunedra. If, then, the intermediate form is 
karan (or korana), whatever ite Sanskpit original 
may have been (whether karaniyom aa I believe, 
or karanam as Mr. Beames believes), Ido not sce 
how it could now have become taranaum. IT be. 
lieve, therefore, that it will be found (or, in any 
case, that we must assume) that such forms as toran 
are nof intermediate; that is, not intermediate 
as between the original form aranfyam or (sceord- 
ing to Mr. Beames) koronam ond the modern 
form karand (or karanaum): in other words, not 
intermediate phonetically, though of course they 
may be intermediate himtorically as being found in 
medieval poets. Though even this latter fact I 
do not believe to be quite correct; for the weak 
forms in na of the infinitive are, at least in Hindf, 
still often used in the present day in poetry, and 
sometimes in vulgar speech. For the present, 
therefore, we must assume that in the medimval 
times there were feo forms of the infinitive in 
uso side by side (a5 indeed, it is the case oven 
now-in Hindi,as [ have remarked already); viz, 
1, one in nam (as T suppose Mr. Beames mould any), 
orin nia (for Prikpit fam) or perhaps naam 
(nagarh) as I should say, being the parent of the 
common modern infinitive in nawm ormem or nd; 

2, the other in ma, confined more or less to poetry. 
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Gl wi Ran Oe 
Here, I think, lies the other difficulty. Mr. Beame: 
cays (p. 18), "in old Hindi the infinitive of this 
class ends always (the italica are mme) in the 
short vowel.” But is it so? Is it always sof 
If it is eo, it would put us all, I fear, into very 
great straits as to explaining the modern form 
st all, The work, then, which lies before us is to 





pee whether evidences of the existence of such 


double form of the infinitive as I have indicated 
cannot be discovered in mediwval literature. I 
do not despair yet of our finding the necessary 
evidence; though, not having the needful means 
with me here, I cannot just pow contribute to the 
eearch. Hut even seeing that all, or almost all, 
extant mediaval literature consists of poetry, 
which would naturally prefer the use of the weak 
infinitival form, even if the unfortunate cose should 
happen that no evidence of tho existence of o 
double form is forthcoming, still I think we 
thould be driven, by the necessities of the case, 
to assume the existence, in the common specch 
of the people, of some such intermediate form 
as could be phonetically the parent of the modern 
infinitival form. In any case, whether or not 
evidence of a double medieval form be found, 
the theory which derives the infinitive from a ver- 
bal noun in anfye stands on equal chance with 
that which derives it from o verbal noun in ona, 
even barring all other considerations which make 
in favour of my theory and against the alternative 
one. 

Only one word more. It might be said that, 
supposing two forme did exist in medimval times, 
and admitting that one of these forms was either 
karonam or karaniam, still it is easier to derive 
phonetically the undoubtedly existing form karan 
from a Sanskrit or Prikrit original karavam than 
from keranfyam; and if so it is simpler to comsi- 
der the verbal nouns in ana to have been the ori- 
ginal of all medival and modern forme of the in- 
finitive. I admit the derivation would be easier— 
ot least so for os regards forms like Aaran—and 
there would be no reason to look for any other, if 
there were no other considerations which, on the 


— whole, in my opinion, far outweigh that one con- 


sideration. Into these I cannot enter now; they 
are discussed in my 4th Essay (Jour. Beng. As. 
Soc.). They have reference chiefly tothe difficulty of 
the final syllable-am becoming awn {or em), to the 
existence of simultaneous infinitive-forms in aut, 
baw, and to the various gerundival meanings of 
the so-called Infinitive. But, farther, there is 
not wanting direct evidence that the affix anfya 
may become curtailed into en in the moder lan- 
gouiges. For example, I suppose it will not be 
denied that in such words as pdnpatr (drinking- 
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vessel) pdachakit (waters -mill), the aisnnki pin (or | 
pan) is a corruption of the Sanskrit pdnfya (water). 
So, again, in Hindi such simultaneous forms as 
dharanhdr and dharanchdr are very common. It 
will not be dispoted that dharan and dharane 
must be the same word, and have the same deriva- 
tion, whatever that be. If a0, dharan is but a 
corruption of dharane; and if there is . phonefically, 
no objection to dkarane being » contraction of 
Sanskrit dharanfya and Prakrit dharanfa or dha- 
rama, there can be no objection to dharan being 
a corruption of dharanfya through the intermediate 
form (dharania or) dharane; ond so in the caso 
of all infinitives in an. 
A. F. Rupotr Hornwze. 
Donnington, 15th January 1876. 
THE QORAN. 

Could any of your readers supply information 
on the following points F— 

1. When, and by whom, were the chapters 
(stra) of the Qordn arranged in their present 
order F 

The edition now chiefly used throughout the 
Muhammadan world is the one that was prepared 





by Zeid bin Thabit, during the Khalifate of Oth- | 


min, and under his orders; and the arrangement, 
referred to in my inquiry, is commonly regarded 
os the work of Abu Bigar, the first of the Khalifa. 
But is this explanation a satisfxctory one to the 
more enlightened of the Moslims ?* 

2. Is it possible to arrive at a sound conclusion 
as to what was the principle which regulated that 
arrangement of the etiras which was eventually 
adopted F 

Why the portion which was ‘delivered’ first in 
the order of time, vis. some of the earlier verses of 
Séra ¢-Atak) should have been put almost at the 
end of the book (chap. xcvi), and the #fira that 
was last in the order of time (riz. Tawna, or, ng 
some hold, Marna) should be found almost at the 
beginning (chapters ix. and v., respectively), is 
not at all apparent from anything in the subject- 
matter. 

3. These same inquiries might be put in re- 
ference to the verses or texts (dyaf). 

This point seems the more important when we 
bear in mind that in the case of moa! of the chap- 
ters, the dyat first ‘revealed’ occurs, not at the 
beginning of the #ira, but somewhere in the body 
of it, and often far on. 

4. Is it possible to decide when, and by whom, 

5. What is the ground of the Moslim's objection 
to the Qoriin being edited with some regard to 
chronological order f 
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An Siapartial reader, Who abteads to the sense 
rather than to the cadence, is simply palled and 


distracted by the sheer absence of order; though 


he would fain discover something that should, 
instead, appeal to his sense of reverence, It is 
unfortunate when oa book that demands credence 
succeeds in merely awakening criticiam. One can 


| hardly help surmising that if the Qorfin had been 


arrarged on some principle tending to one uni- 
form reault—vis. the producing conriction—a 
different effect might have issued from reading 
it: and one woald suppose that a man inspired of 
God with a revelation designed for the acceptance 
of all mankind, would himself have desired, above 


all things, that the revelation should be chronicled 


and handed on to posterity in exactly the order 
in which the Divine Being communicated it, 
My points, however, are purely of a literary na- 
sth and inasmuch as the same inquiries, if put 
ference to the Jewish and Christian Scriptures; 
coal es eadlly- sambieate it seems only rea- 
sonable that they should, in the ease of the Qorin 





J. D. Bare. 
Allahabad. 
SANSERIT MSS. 


are mostly written on country paper sized with 
yellow arsenic and an emulsion of tamarind seeda, 
aod then polished by rubbing with a conch-shell. 
A few are on white Kidmiri paper, and some on 
palm-leaf, White arsenic is rarely used for the 


size, but he has seen o fow codices sized with it, 
the mucilage employed in such cases being acacia 


gum. The surface of ordinary country paper being 
rough, a thick costing of size is necessary for easy 


writing, and the tamarind seed emulsion affords 


this admirably, The paper used for ordinary writ- 
ing is sized with rice grucl, but such paper attracts 
damp and vermin of all kinds, and that great pest 
of literature, “ the silver-fish,” thrives luxuriantly 
onit. The object of the arsenic is to keep off this 
insect, and it serves the purpose most effectually. 
No insect or worm of any kind will attack arseni- 
cated paper, and so far the MSS. are perfectly 
sccure against its ravages. The superior appear- 
ance and cheapness of European paper hos of late 


induced many persons to use it, instead of the 


country areenicated paper, in writing puthfs; but 
this is a great mistake, as the latter is not nearly so 
durable as the former, and 1s linble to be rapidly 
destroyed by insects. We cannot better illustrate 
this than by referring to some of the MSS. in 
the library of the Bengal Asiatic Society. There 


| are among them several volumes written on fools. 


* For a discussion of this and other points, ase the Hives of Muhammad, by Sir W. Muir, Sprenger, aod otber.—Ep. 
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cap paper, which date from 1820 to 1890, and they 
already look decayed, mouldering, and touched jn 
aevernl places by silver-fish. Others on letter 
paper, which is thicker, larger, and stouter, are 
already so far injured that the ink has quite faded 
and become in many places illegible; whereas the 
MSS. which were originally copied on arsenicated 
paper forthe College of Fort William in the firat 
decade of this century are now quite as fresh as 
they were when first written. There are many MSS. 
in private collections which are much older and 
still quiteas fresh, Theordinary yellow paper sold 
in the bazfr is dyed with turmeric, and not at all 
proof against the attack of insects. The oldest M5. 


Babu Raéjendrilila Mitra has examined iss copy | 
of the Bhdgavata Purdna, bearing date Sarhvat — 


1367, or a.p. 1910, It is consequently 565 years 
old. It is written on paper of very good quality. 
The oldest palm-leaf MS. seen bears date Sarhvat 
1189, or a.p. 1132; but “such records are ex- 
tremely rare, and the general run is from 150 to 
250 years.” 





FEOM THE XVits gee THE BHAGAVAD- 
GITA 


By Prof. 0. H. Tawney, M.A. 
Nor to act, nor to abstain, do those of devilish 
nature know, 
Not one seed of truth or virtue in their stubborn 
breasts can grow; | 
Say they “ Soul-less, unsubsistent is this world, a 
mere pretence, 
“ Sprung without divine causation for the pleasure 
of the sense ;"* 
Clinging fast to this opinion, doltish, of perverted 


Still they practise evil actions for the ruin of 


mankind ; | 
Harbouring lust that’s never sated, full of folly, 

pride and guile, | | 
Blindly nursing wrong conceptions, following 
Hugging this supreme delusion, that death ends 

the spirit’s strife, Sh | 
Glurying in sensual pleasures, crying “ Let ua live 


our life,” 

Bound with hundred cords of longing, slaves of 

Piling up ill-gotten riches, fuel for their passiona’ 
fire ; 

“This my object is attained now, this to-morrow 
T'll attain ; 


“So much wealth I've heaped together, so much 
more I'll strive to gain, 





* Or created by Kizoa (love). Bo the Gresks 
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“This foo, from my path I've swept him, others 
also I will-siay; 

“Tam king, and I'm enjoyer, wealthy, powerful, 
and gay, 

“ High-born, evermore successful; who on earth 
can vie with me? 

“ T will offer, give, and equander.”—Thus insanely 
they decree, 

Lost in vain imaginations, a8 in folly’s net they 
fell, 

Clinging fast to foul indulgence, down they sink 


to murky hell. 

Stiff-necked, self-esteeming madmen, swoll'n with 
lawless pride of purse 

Offer they unholy offerings which shall turn unto 
a curse, 


Self-conceit, and lust, and anger o'er their souls 
dominion claim, 

others’ frame; 

These I hold my bitterest foemen, lowest in this 
circling world ; 

These by my almighty fia? into devilish wombs 
are horled ; 

downward tend, 

Three-fold is the gate of Tartar, soul-destroying 
gate of woe, 

Anger, Inst, and greedy avarice, all these three 
thou should'st forego, 


| He who shuns these three temptations, gloomy 


mouths of the abyss, 

He achieves his own salvation, and attains to so- 

He who scorns the law of scripture, and is led by 
blind caprice, 

Never shall behold perfection, heaven, nor the 
soul's release : 

Then be thou by scripture guided, take it for thy 

rule of right, 

deed with all thy might. 





UNKNOWN Gons. 
We worship the great gods and worship the amall 


ones, 
We worship the young gods and worship the old 
ones, 


We worship all gods to the best of our power, 
Nor may [ forget to worship the goda of old 
times | 


times oy: 
Rig-Veda, I. 2-4. 
Baierlein's Land of the Tomuliana, by J.D. B. 





| Gribble, M.C.8, 
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ATMA BODHA PRAKASIKA* 
BY Her. J. F. KEARNS, MISSIONARY, S.P.G., TANIORE, 


Introduction, 
co Divine Sankara Acharya, a gra- 
- cious teacher, desirons of imparting in- 
the better confirmation and security of the ex- 
cellont scholaraf the three classes of Voedinta 
works ; and also for the benefit of those who are 
unable to study those works for themselyes—i.c. 
the unlearned, This work, entitled Soul-know- 
ledge, contains the sum total of the Vedanta 


system, : | 
Arma Bénna Praxidira. 

1. This Soul-knowledge is set forth as some- 
thing worthy the consideration of (1) those 
whose sins have been expiated by austerities, (2) 
of those who are tranguil, (3) of those who are 
free from desire, and (4) of those who long for 
liberation. 

2. Amongst the other means, knowledget is 


1. The commentator finds in this strophe the | it. 


2. The commentator remarks: “The four pre- 
liminary means are related to tho attainment of 
beatitude inthe same manner as fuel is to the 
cooking of food; whilst knowledge resembles fire, 
which is absolutely necessary thereto. 

3. Ignorance is the product of former works, 
and it seeks removal through new works; therefore 
works are not inimical§ to it: but as mud cannot be 
washed away with mud, #0 no one can by works 
blot out work-ignorance. 

4, The sun is separated from the clouds by an 
immense distance, and is immeasurably larger 
than the clouds, yet the clouds appear to envelope 


| dedge, however, c 


Without knowledge, resembling fire for cooking, 
3. Works} are not inimical to ignorance, 





4. By ignorance] the soul is ruined, but 
when this cause succumbs, the soul shall, of 
itself, shine forth as the sole one (i. ¢. as Uni- 
versal Brahma)—like the sun when the clonds 


5. After that knowledge has, by means of 
the exercise of knowledge, purified Jiva§ which 
was depressed by ignorance, it itself (even that 
knowledge) succumbs: just as the powder of 
the Strychnos polatorum acts upon water,—first 
purifies it, and then with the impurities com- 

6. The world is like the creation ofa dream ; 
troubled by i ion, aversion, de. d&¢., so 








It is, however, only, in appearance that they 
do so: Vriéti-jndna (the discursive and therefore 
imperfect knowledge which is brought about by 
the power of the mental faculties) is the cause of 
the soul—divided among many bodies —appearing 
ag a manifold thing, and not as a single thing, i.e. 
Advaita. 

5, The plant here named is in Tamil called Tet- 
the botanical name is that given in the translation. 
In Taylor's translation ag rendered into French 
by Pauthier, it is called Ketaka(Pandanws odoratis. 
rime). 

6. The Tami] commentary on Sapta Prakaranu 
mentions eleven other passions into which the two 





* A few yoars ago I translated this t and pablishod 
it for private ci - Perhaps itmay be of more ecrvice 
thie object I consign it to the Indian Antiyuary. 


I " Korman y ‘is threefold’ :—{i.) the 
CONSey nenoes 


fe Pesinascseerin DNs rors eiep. Ci.) the 


enjoyed or suffered, (ui.) futare 
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long as it (the dream) laste, it (the dream, crea- | as divided ; but when these (differences) have 
tion) appears real; when the dreamer awakes, ceased to exist He will be the undivided One. 
however, it becomes but a phantom. 11. Inconsequence of the variety of Upadhis, 

7. So long as the world appears areality— | sex, name, condition, &c. é&c, are ascribed to 
like the silver thread in the oyster-shell—we | the absolute spirit, just as the varieties of taste, 
cannot know Brahma as the All-pervading One, | colour, &c. &c. are ascribed to water. 
without 2 second. 12. By thefive-fold operation of the elements, 

8, The Supreme Lord is the base of all | through works (in the previons life guilty ones), 
(matter), being the entire cause of the world, | the body was formed, and it is a dwelling-place 
its origin, continuation, and dissolution; but | for the enjoyment of pleasure and the endurance 
only as the bubble in the water. of pain. 

4, In the Sachchiddtman (the self which is 13. The Siisma-—Savira® is undoubtedly form- 
Reality and Spirit) appears the imaginary, and | ed of the five airs, mind, under, tanding, and the 
all the various species and individual develop- | ten organs—Hearing, Feeling, Sing, Tasting, 
ments of the All-pervader in Etefnity, out only | Smelling (as organs of intelligence), with Voice, 
as golden bracelets and jowels. Feeling, Mution, Excrement, and Genital (as 

10. He, the guide of the organs of sense, | organs of action); but with the five separated 
like the wther entering various Upédhis, pervad- | elements above described it has no connection. 
ing all, appears in consequence of these differences It is the organ of all sensations, agreeable and 

Commentary. 
principal ones, Desire and Aversion, are divided: | dividual development of the All-pervader, repose 
so that in all there are thirteen, viz.:—l. Rdja, | in the Sachehiddiman, 7 
desire (i.e. according to the commentary, illicit sex- 1). The commentator remarks : “* As one wther 
ual love); 2. Devers, hatred ; 3. Kdma, covetousness pervades allthings,and, entering various modifica- 
(i.¢.—according to the commentary—after increase | tions—as air into vessels, houses, &c. &c.—appears 
of children, friends, houses, lands, money, &c. &c.); | thereby to be divided, but when these sotilion- 
4, Krodha, anger; 5. Lobha, ambition; 6. Moha, tions—vessels, houses, &o, é&e.—disappear, it 
passionate attachment ; 7. Mata, arrogance (i.e. | is augrie th one undivided whole: in like manner 
—according to the commentary—on the score of the One Spirit, pervading all things, appears, by 


wealth, power, &c. cc.) ; 8. Matsara, envy; 9. Tred, entering various modificationa—as, forinstance, by 
malicious exultation ; 10. Asujd, desire to disparage entering this or that individual—to be divided 
others; 11. Dambha, vain ambition; 12, Darpa, (whereas it is mot); for when these modifications 
presumptuous pride; 13. Ahankdra, egutism. disappear it becomes one undivided spirit. ” 


+ "The white colourin the oyster-sbell, at first ll. The commentator remarks: “ Water is natu- 
sight, appears to he silver; on close inspection, | rally white and sweet (also really colourless and 
however, we become conscious of the unreality, | tasteless), but, modified by the sitmicinre with 46 
So, at first eight, the world appears a reality; but of various kinds of earth, it assumes—by way of 


close investigation shows that it is utterly unreal, accident—red, black, and other colours; salt, bitter, 
and, like the deceptive silver cord in the oyster- and other tastes. In like manner the Supreme 
shell, clings to the highest spirit. Spirit is naturally without sex, name, or condition; 


S Bubbles, foam, billows, &e. &c., though ap- | but, modified by the three kinds of matter (see the 
parently differing from water, are really not so; following stroplie), it acquires—by way of acci- 
they are but water, As, therefore, water is their | dent—sex, name, and condition.” 
origin, &c. &¢,, 80 the Supreme Lord is the base 12. The commentator remarks: “ Panchtkarana 
of all (matter). is the division of cach of the five elements into five 

9. Bracelets, rings, and other jewels, though | parts, and the reciprocal combination of them with 
bearing distinct names, are not distinct from the | one and other again.” Each of the five clomenta 
gold of which they are made, bat are contained in (wthor, air, fire, water, earth) is divided into 
it. In lite manner the varied species, and in- | haleze, one of which is eet aside, and the other half 








® According to the Vediinta philosophy there are three | corpora cavenia. The Sthéta avira perishes st death 
dartras, or corporeal forma:—{i.) the K4rana farira (cor. | bat the Sdiema Sirfra, the immediate orga of the soul, 
pus-casiaans) ; i.) the Skema Sarfra,the fine material body | is capable of uneations of anemia sel aolieeing. TMS 
forms and (iii.) the Sthdla Sarfra, the idea hody, made | corpus comers is the original type or embryo of the body 
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Sanpresalla; whilst Giana cases body i is 
the only seat of them. 
14. Beginningless, Unconsciousness, the In- 


is divided into four parts, and these latter are com- 
bined with the halves of the elements previously set 


desoribable j is said to be causal—Upédhi. Spr 
| however, which is diverse from the third T, 
(‘.c. lies over beyond it), is known as tne 


Commentary, 


e+. In this manner, mind and the other facul- 
ties are produced, as set forth in the following 





set aside.” The combination may berepresented by ' chart:— 
Pancihtkorana. 
his P | Soul. 
Ather—Antakarana. | Mind. Intellect, Will Individuality. 








Wind in the throat.  Se-| Wind 
curing doe proportions in im 
throughout the body. 

_ingchyle. chyle, 






rvad-| Wind in the 

© body [navel and caus- 

 distribut-| ing hiccoughs.| causing res- 
Piping. 












_ Wind which divides excre- 
horse eral 
an 

down wards, 


Wind in the 
heart and 


Hearing Sense. Pooling Sense. Sense.| Fire, Tasting sia) ‘Smelling Sense. 
__ Sound. _‘Tangibility. : Ses |Water. Savonr. | Odour. 
Voice Organ (Mouth) ‘Touch Organ. hepa] | Motion rgan Excrement | Forth. 
‘To Organ (Anus).| Pudenda viri aliquando et 








femins, 





In like manner, proceeding as above the follow- 
ing Formations are obtained -— 
1—Ether and Earth = Individuality, ic, tho 
saying ia LP 
ther and Water = Chitta or Will 
Either and Fire = Intellect. 
Ether and Wind = Mind (mens). 


Pure Ether = Antakarana (Internal 
Agency) 
2—Wind and Earth = Wind in the intestines — 
(is produced). 


Wind and Water —= Wind in the heart. 
Wind and Fire = Wind in the navel. 
Wind and Ather = Wind tn the throat. 


Pure Wind = Wind pervading the 
body. 
$—Fire and Earth == Smelling Sense. 
Fire and Water = Tasting Sense. 
Fire and Wind = Feeling Senso, 
Fire and Aither = Hearing Sense. 
Pure Fire = Secng Sonse. 
4—Water and Earth = Odoar. 
Water and Fire = Form (Light), 
Water and Wind = Tangibility or Palpabi-— 


lity. 
Water and ther = Yoion or Sound, 
Pure Water = Savour, 
5—Earth and Water = ted mt Organ (Anus) 
Earth and Fire = Motion Organ. 
Earth and Wind = Touch or Feeling Organ. 
Earth and Ether = Voice Organ, 
Pure Earth == (Genital Organs. 
The various Formations are arranged in fumilies 
or classes, as follows, viz. -— 





f—#thr Formation. 
Antakarana,—Wind in the throat, Hearing Sense, 
Sound, Voice Organ. 
IT.— Wind Formation, 
Mind.—Wind pervading the. body, Feeling Sense, 
Tangibility, Feel Organ. . 
ITE —Fire Formation, 


| Intellect.—Wind in the navel, Seeing Sense, Form, 


Motion Organ. 
IV.—Water. Formation. 
Will.—Wind in the heart, Tusting Sense, Savour, 
Excremental Organ. 
V.—Earth Formation, 
Individuality —Wind in the intestines, amaeling 
Sense, Odour, Genital Organs. 
13. The commentator remarks —“The Soul: 
for the perception of pleasure and pain, requires 
the above-mentioned seventeen pringiples ;—i.e, |. 


The five airs, Mind, Intellect ; the five senses and 


| body: some, however, substitute Ahankara for In- 


tallect. Elsewhere they are spoken of as the 
five gross elements, the twice five organs, the 
five airs, the four faculties—Mind, Intellect, Will, 
and Individuality :-— in all, twenty-four, and they 
constitute the gross material body; but omitting 
the five coarse elements (smell, light, palpability, 


| sound, and taste) together with Will and Intellect, 


the remaining seventeen constitute the fine mate- 
rial body. 
M4. The “Cansing-body form” bears this name 


becanse it serves as a cause or basis for each of the 


other body-forms. The commentator uses the 
word Mdyd instead of “ Unconsciousness” (that is, 
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15. The pare soul through its connexion 
with the five Koéas,t &c. dc. appears as though 
it partook of their form or nature,—in this, how- 
ever, merely resembling the pure crystal in 
proximity with dark-coloured cloth. 


16. The Atman, the inner, the pure one, 
which is enclosed in those Kogas, may be thresh- 
ed out of them by philosophical study, like the 
rice-corn. 

17. Aiman, although always All-pervading, 


doea not shine forth in all. In the understanding, | 


however, it is very manifest,—like the reflection 
of a mirror upon a pure surface, 

18. Atman may be considered as one who has 
no part in the nature of the body,"senses, mind, 
or understanding ; and yet, though distinct from 


them, he is always quietly overlooking their | 


activity,—(in this) resembling a king. 

19. To fools the Spirit appears to be active, 
when the senses only are really active: just os 
the moon appears to move when the clonds only 
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“20. Through Sica ek quality pans 
tivity of the body and of the senses are attributed 
to the pure soul which is essence and spirit, 


| just as blueness, do. &c. is attributed to the 


ether. 

21. In consequence of ignorance, form, ac- 

tivity, &e. &e.—the essential Upddiit of the 
mind,—are copied by the soul; like {he moon, 
wares, d&c. &c. 
d&c. are intensified when Buddhi is present (t.«. 
present in the waking state as well as in the 
dreaming state); bat in the profound dreamless 
sleep,§ when it (i.e. Buddt) exists not, these are 
not intensified. Therefore this is the property 
of Buddhi, and not of the Atman. 

23. As brightness is inherent in the Sun, 
coolness in Water, and warmth in Fire in a 
natural manner: so existence, spirituality, bliss, 
ne le oat bead eo the soul (in @ 





Cconthentary: 


the condition resulting from ignorance). Mefyd 1s 
undefinable, because it is neither Saf, real, nor 
Asal, enreal. 

16. There are extrancous causes which lend to 
the Spirit the appearance of various forme; it is, 
howerer, perfectly pure, and uncontaminated Ly 
them,—just as the eau. which permite the colour 
of the cloth to be seen thronghit, without becom- 
ing in any way mingled with it or defiled by it. 

16. Yuki, or philosophical study, consists of 
three parts, namely, Hearing, Meditation, and Sys- 
tematic Contemplation. The commentator quotes 
the following ‘aphorism :—"For the Lordly-life- 
Spirit are the! five Kodas and the five cavities, and 
these five cavities are the five clemonts.” 

18. In obedience to the King’s mandate his 
ministers transact affairs of state; and, although 





the king takes no part with them in these trans- | 


actions, heis perfectly cognizant of their doings. 


19. It is og if one were to say when water is 


falling, “The sun (reflected therein) moves.” It is 
as if one were to say when the clouds are hurrying 
along, "The cool shining moon moves on." The 


Upddhia of the bodies, &o. &c. are but imagina-— 


tively joined to the changeless Spirit. Tho Jiva- 
idea is the gross-world activity. Know this! 

; The soul is mid to have five Kolas, covertis or sheathe, 
shih rapport by food (i) Priam Prinomaya yoKela, a viel vital, 
Sens the antl crguaes- Gr) ¥Gubnamoys “Keto, the 
re of perception, with intellert; {v.) oe eeerptery 


meme happines, unconscious of oll but pif | 





2, Thecommentator remarks: “The author in 
this stropheconfutes the logic ofthe Atomic School, 
which considers desire, anger, pleasure, and pain, 
to be the natural conditions (Dhkerma) of the Spirit.” 

23. Existence belongs to the soul because it 
stands the test of the three states (i.e. waking, 
longs to it because that in those three states it re- 
cognizes objects which appear. Bliss is a peculiar 
rapture with freedom from all pain. Some, however, 
explain the last peculiarity thus,” Happiness be- 
longs to the soul,” because the soul ia the object of 
pleasure. Eternity belongs to it, because it existe 
undivided through the three times. Others, how- 
ever, claim this attribute for it because the soul 
does not enter into the four negative categories. 

These are as follows -— 

i That category according to which there waa 
nothing prior = . 

2. That onbagory acdewding to which something 
that was ceases to be = Pradransdbhdoa, | 

3. Thatcategory according to which nothing 
was or shall be = Atjantdbhdoa, 
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24. Through want of discerning understand- 
ing, people connect the essential and spiritual, 
particulg, of the Atman, with the Activity of the 


understanding,—these two into one,—and then _ 


are accustomed to say “T know." 

25. No change takes place in tho Spirit (in 
consequence of Activity). In the understanding 
(by and for itself) there never is wisdom. (These 
two must not be confounded one with the other, 
for Wisdom belongs to Spirit, and intellectual 
activity to the understanding; the former is the 
Sun (by whose light the mental faculties work). 


The Jiva (the reflex of tho universal Spirit, | 


in the single individual) foolishly says “I am 
the doer,” “I am the spectator,” whilst he 
acknowledges all the filth (i.s, the elementary 


mental faculties and the organa of sense, &c._ 


&e. which perform that activity) as belonging 
to himself. 
26. When one takes Jiva for A‘man, in re- 
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spect of ita nature, as a man might mistake a 
If a man, however, knows “Tam not Jiva, but 
the Supreme Spirit," he becomes free from fear. 
27. The Spirit, the One, llomines the senses, 
at whose head stands the understanding, &c. 
&c., just as & lamp illamines s vessel, de. do. ; it, 
however, the self-essential-spirit, is not illumined 
by these gross (elementary formations). 
soul requires the aid of no other knowledge to 
just as a flambean, which is in itself a shining 
light, requires not the aid of another flambean to 
“), Having by the aid of the words “Tt is 
not so, if is not so," removed all the Upédhis, 





_ one will easily recognize, by the aid of the “ great 
| saying,” the oneness of the (individual) living 


Spirit with the (Universal) Supreme Spirit. 


Commentary, 


$4. The commentator remarks :“ It may per- 
hapa be objected, ‘How comes it that* when the 
soul is perfectly inactive one ventures to say ‘I 
know’ ?" This objection the author here meets: 
e.g. When the sunbeam and the burning-glass are 
brought in contact, fire arises: in like manner 
ignorance arises when the Spirit-reflex (which re- 


sembles the sunbeam) and the understanding 


(which resembles the burning-glass) are twisted 
into one, and in consequence of this ignorance it 
happens that the Living-Spirit ia caught in such 
sayings as ‘I know.’ When, however, the Spirit 
ig separated from the activity othe undorstand- 
ing, no object appears, and it is then the Self 
recognizing itself, without activity. 

25. Vhe Tamil commentary, which reads ala, 
‘much,’ instead of mala, ‘ dirt," and joins the former 
word with muhjati, gives the literal meaning of the 
strophe thus -—" Change (or activity) never (be- 
longs) to the Spirit.” Wisdom never (belongs) to 
the understanding, nevertheless the Living-Spirit 
beguiles iteelf with the thought that it ia “the 
doer,” “ the spectator,” dc, &c.,—taking the 
totality of the mental faculties for itself.|| 

26. Thecommentator remarks; “This atrophe 
shows that ifthe Spirit takes upon itself hetero- 


geneous qualities—whilo imputing to itself (as in 


the preceding strophe) activity, which belongs only 
to the elementary mental faculties, senses and 
organs—it is preparing trouble for itself.” 

£/. Here the author points ont why the Spirit 
ia not recognized by means of the understanding, 


ly allied with it. 

28. The commentator remarks: “ Here the 
author meets the objection arising from the latter 
part of the previous strophe, namely, ‘ If the soul 
cannot be known by means of the mental faculties, 
&c. &e., how then shall it be recognized 2" " 

He explains the words “ It is not so,” by “it (the 
real substratam of the unreal world of phenomenn) 
is without name and form.” The “ great saying” is 


Tal team asi," ic,“ Hoe (i, Brahma) tu es."— 


Tfamongst a quantity of stones picked up there 
was a precions stone (discovered), perhaps then 
one would examine them all closely, and discover 
that they were not (all) precious stones. So here 
with reference to the Spirit which is associated 
with the various Upddhis (the three-fold body- 
form) the Vedas explain that “ these (pheoomena 
are not it,” and seta them aside. In this manner 
one learns to know the Spirit (by moans of Srd- 
vad, hearing the Vedas). Now, although in every- 
day life, one attributes greatness and amalliness 
to rivers and seas, in consequence of the poculiar- 
itios of the land, yet when one divests his ideas 
of these peculiarities, the entire water appears as 
one, and the idea of size (large and small) vanishes, 
So is it with Universal Knowledge; and the par- 
tial knowledge of the universal world, and the in. 


/ dividual Living-soul ; the difference between them 


exista only in the phenomena and habits of the 


Dr. Graul observes here that Taylor doubted whether this stropbe could be translated in 8 sensible manner; the 


r considers the Tamil 
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30, The Body, &c. &c. is known to have 
arisen through ignorance, visible and transient 
as the bubble upon the water ; that, however, 


which in this quality is free, is recognized saying 


«] (am) Brahma,"—as the Pure. 

$1. Because Lam diverse fromthe Body, &e. 
&c., am free from birth, old age, decay, death, 
&o. &c., and being independent of the senses 
I have no connexion with the (sense) things 
(fashioned out of the Tanmitras or elementary 
Atoms), as sound, ke. &e. 

50, Because I am without Manas (mind), 
pain, desire, aversion, and fear, éc. &c. do 
not affect me—according to the words of Re- 
yelation, (e. g.) “without life, without manas, 
pure,” dc. &e. 

$3. IT am without quality (Guna*), without 
activity; eternal, without will or conception, 


without stain, without change, without form ; 
for ever saved—pure.T 


44. Tam like the ther, pervading all within 
and without, imperishable, in all alike-abiding, 
the perfect, the independent, unspotted, im- 
35. That (Being) which appears eternal, 
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pure, emancipated (from all things), which is un- 
divided bliss, one without a second ;—existence, 


knowledge, endless, the Supreme Brahma— 


“that am [” 

2%. Perfect Self-consciousness, “ Lam Brah- 
ma,” removes all false appearance of ignorance, 
just as the elixir of life removes sickness. 

37. Sitting in aseclnded place, without pas- 
sion (or desire), with senses curbed, let one set 
before him the One Spirit—the Unending—with 
undisturbed meditation. 

23 Well instructed by wisdom, denying all 
visible (matter) in the Spirit—let such an one 
alway set before him the One Spirit, which 
resembles the pure Aither. 

$9, He who knows the Supreme Truth (or 
exaence), rejects all (distinction) of form, sex, 
&o. &c., and unites himself-with the All-perfect 
Spirit-blest, Self-existence. 

40, Tho distinction of “ Knower,” “ Know- 
ledge,” and “Object of Knowledge” 1s not 
known in the Supreme Spirit : (rather) it (Brah- 
ma) through ita own self is enlightened, in con- 
sequence of its own essence, which is Spirit and 
Bliss. 





Commentary. 


srorld, and not in the Supreme Spirit which is in 
the Susupti state. One may discover that by the 
“great saying” which removes all difference be- 
tween the “ thou" and the “ that.” 

40, 'Thecommentator remarks : “ Strophes from 
15 to 20 treat of Srdvana, the hearing of the Vedas, 
as the first stage on the road to Salvation. Tho 
ave following strophes treat of Manana, the medi- 
tating upon what has been heard, aa the eccond 
stage on the road.” 


41, The commentator remarks: “These ore | 


deductions from the Vedas, which the scholar, who 
hus studied the Vedas, has now thoroughly to 
think upon.” 

a9. The commentator remarks: “ According to 
the Vedas the Soul does not possess Mind or any 
other faculty.) [tis an Eternal blessed One—this 
is to be belioved.” 
in a narrower sense, and then in a wider sense than 
Avarana—two common artifices of Vedints, Ac- 


7 amas ia the faculty of imagination and mucitatios 


a ee kato oe three’ guna or qualities ; they on 
mentioned in the Kaivaljanavanits thus, vis. :— = 
“They are excellebt white, black and red, that partakes 
of each, and are opaimenee 

impare es ose gunas, which are called 
them may | hecieion 


cording to it, dvarana (concealing or covering) is 


the cause that after one has got rid of the dualily 


in himself, it novertheless again emerges, and 
he thus becomes at the same time o being who 
knows himself to be Brahma, and a being who is 
ignorant of it: Vikeepa—falae appearance—brings, 
according to it, a divided (#0. contradictory) know- 
ledge into the waking and dreaming condition. On 
the other hand, according to others, Avarana is 
the concealment of the true self, so that one takes 
the (elementary) categories for it, and Vikeepa ts 
the state of pleasure in sensual things. Ava- 
rana is more intellectual, and Vikeepa more ethi- 
cal. Moreover, dvarana is the anxiety which ex- 
cluims, “Tho Spirit does not appear to me ;""and 
Vikeepa is the illusion which takes the individaal 
living-self depending upon corporeity, for the 
frue self, Finally dvarena ia the double error; 
“the trath doca not exist, it is invisible,” and 
Viksepa is the grief because “it has died in the 


| river.” 





} “Do not my, ‘ Attributing qualities to the being roid of 
qualities is equivalent to myt + . sterile mother." 


yinig—o 

. . . . . 
The qualiti the excellent Vedas to the 
end that for the anke of ai the emancips t 
life the know of Brahma may be brough 





ii. Tho flame of knowledge, which blazes 
forth when the contemplation is unceasingly rub- 
bed upon the fuel of the Soul, consumes all the 


ray of morning light, the full darkness has been 
dispelled, the Spirit shall shine forth of itself 
on high, like the Sun. 

43. The Spirit is alway attainable, notwith- 





airtime ak 

44. The Jira-Aima erroneously appears in 
the Brahma, just as (the form of) a man in a 
pillar of timber; when, bowers, the rae 


of the Jiea-Atma ist 
vanish. | 
45, By the knowledge which springs from 
an experimental grasping of the Supreme sub- 
stance, the ignorance which saya “I” and 
“mine” is quickly dispelled ; just as the rising 
gun removes embarrassments (with reference to 
the region of the heavens). 

48. The Wise, having attained perfect dis- 
in himself, and with the eye of knowledge he 
perceives All as the one Self. 

47. All this world id the Spirit, and distinct 





tood, this (error) will 
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from the Spirit nothing exists; jusias one knows 
80 All is the essential Spirit. 

45. He who knows this, is the Life-emanei- 
pated-celf, Helayeth the qualities of the former 
Upddhis altogether aside: and through the inner 
essonce-spirit, dc. dc. he is a participator of the 
condition of Brahma :—like the bee, (which from 
being an insect at first) has arrived at what 
now it is. 

49, Having crossed the sen of fascination, 
and having slain the giants “Inclination,” 
“ Aversion,” do. &o., the Wise shall forth, mar- 
ried to seen delighting i in the Spirit. 

ishing his “inclination for exter- 
nal changeable Ried, and securely reposing in 
Spirit-pleasure, (gach a one) shall alway shine 
forth clearly therein, ike the light which stands 
in a vessel secure. 








h still involved in the Upadhi 
(ie. eens, the Muni (2c. wisdom-perfected 
sage) may remain uncontaminated by its natural 
qualities, (just like the mther, which, although 
it pervades the most unclean things, is never- 
theless uncontaminated). And mae be 
knows all, yet like a (disinterested) imbecile 
will he stand aside, and clinging (to no sensual 
bers 4 (be) passes through (them) like the 





Commentary. 


41. Thecommentator remarks : “The soul, with | 


refarece to the mental faoulties bound up with it, 
is here compared to very inflammable wood{ (here 
contemplation). This fire consumes not Nee the 
contemplation, but also the mental facultios (or 
Spirit-powers) ; then Aparikea-Jndna or pure In- 
43. The commertator remarka: “ A simile for 
the Brahma, which, though forgetting itself, ia not 
separate from it, is found in the words of the poet, 
‘Where is the Lord P say'st thou, my Soul, 
*Where am [?"" 


4%. Andbhava (empirical grasping) ia the third | 


part of Salvation-lore (Sri, Yukti, Anubkava) ; 


one arrives at it by the three menna to salvation, | 


i.e. . Hearing, Meditation, and Methodical Contem- 








| igh sane and 1 inte ot aco {in a veesol 


47. As out of the same clay vessels of different 
kinds and names are made, #o out of the same 
Brahms are produced the variously named and 
is Kdrane (cause, and even material cause); the 


| veesela are Adirja (effects, things formed), So is 
Brahma the material cause of the world, and there- 
fore proceeding from it, as the thing made of it, 
and of varions forms.§ 


49. ‘This stropho refers to the history of Rima, 
which is here eymbolically explained. Sitd calls 
ap in our mind the Sduti—Tranquillity—and the 
kingdom of Ayodhyé (“the Unconquerable)”, in 
which Rima subsequently rules happily : accord- 
ing to the commentator the (impalpable) Spirit in 


| which the Life-freed-being rejoices. 


Sl. The commentator remarks: “Here the 
teacher meets the scholar’s question, ‘In what 
condition, then, ia the freed-life-Sonl until the guilt 


licebd tie 

clay, then thin is year da 
i t Jivt-Gctions, you will asume the 

Tat Spirit" Kaiealjanovantta, Graol's Trans, 










Muni (wisdom-perfected-Sage) unites insepara- 
bly with the (All-)pervading One, just as water 
mixes inseparably with water, air with air, and 
fire with fire. 


53. That gain, than which there is no greater 


That pleasure, than which there is no gréater 
pleasure, 


That knowledge, than which there is no | 


greater knowledge, 

That is Brahma.—Let this be believed ! 

54, That, which One having perceived, there 
is nothing else to perceive, 

That, which One having attained, there ia no- 
thing else attainable, 

That, which One knowing, there exists no- 
thing else to be known, 

That is Brahma.—Let this be believed. 


55. That which is thorough, above, below, | 


complete, perfect, existence spirit and blisa; the 
one without a second, endless, ever-existing and 
one—that is Brahma.—Let this be believed ! 


66- That which isin the form of rejecting | 


whatsoever is “not this”—ie, not Brahma—is, 
in the Vediinta writings, shown to be the im- 


perishable, the perfectly happy, the One—that | 


is Brahma,—Let this be believed. 

57. Having access to a portion of the bliss 
of the Being]| of all-perfect Bliss, Brahma and 
the other (popular deities), become, by degrees, 
partially happy beings. 

58- With this (i.e. Brabma) the Universality 
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sf rings ia counseled ied tha (wonky) Anvil. 
is Spirit-affected: hence Brahma is a being, 
everywhere all-pervading, like butter every- 
where in milk (i.4. the material which originates 


butter is diffused throughout the entire quantity 
of milk): in like manner is Brahma throughout 


the Universe, 


59. That which is neither coarse nor fine, 


neither short nor long, without birth and im- 


perishable, without form, unbound by place, 
without sex and name: thatis Brahma.* Let 
this be believed ! 

60. ‘That by which the sun, &c. &c. shines, 
bat which is not illumined by any light, that by 


| which all these are effulgent, is Brahma, Let 


this be believed ! 
61. Of itself pervading everything within 


and without, and the entire world illumining, the 


Brahma shines forth, like the iron-ball gic 
with fire. 

62. Brahma shares not the qualities of the 
when any other than Brahma appears it is false 
—like the mirage in the desert.T 

63. That which is alway seen and heard is: 
(in the most profound essence) not different from 
Brahma: and by means of the true knowledge 
(in which all modifications, as well as the 
illusive, perish) these pertain (directly) to 
Brahma, to the Being fall of Reality, Spirit, and 
Bliss, the One without a second. 

64. . The eye of Wisdom discerns the all-per- 
yading Sool, which is Being and Spirit; the ~ 





Commentary. 


(aecomulated doring o prior existence) is com- 
pletely expiated, and incorporeal Bliss sneceedsa 
the extinction of the threefold corporealness F’" 

52. Anannotation of Taylor (or Pauthier) refers 
the dissolution of the [pddhi merely to the gross 
and fine material forms. The Tami] commentator 
rightly refers it to the cansal form. The com- 
mentator remarks: “In the three following stro- 
phes the teacher describea the sublimity of the 
Brahma as regards extent, place, and time.” 

57. The commentator remarks: “ The teacher 
here disposes of the objection (of the popular faith), 





‘Undivided Bliss is ascribed to Brahmé, Vishnu, 
&c. do., and those who would attain the happiness 


| of these Godheada perform horse-sactifice,’” 


68. The commentator here makes a very cha- 
racteristic observation, ie: “'The author wishes 
to meet the objection, ‘As it isa notorious fact 
that great desire for sense-things exist, how can 
it be said that the Spirit is ina high degree the 
object of (human) desire?" And he meets the ob- 
jection, showing, by means of the above example, 
that the Spirit is, equally with butter, an object 


worthy the desire ofall.” 





| pone Pongranpe loeb ary ted 
Brahim is the chief Hindu Triad, and it is he 
v ial 


maenbiored 
Pe Kee mand totally t signification to the 
Hind than tou Therefore the first pub 
| ; Fbears, the interesting Gti, 





© Sees cl tha nagullva eltetbuben Of the Brahmas are 
eee meni nell pr Kai- 
partisans 


+ “Everything is falee which is not Brahma.” 
Fedinta PoribAdsha. 

Nothing exusta bot he (i.2. Brahma). 
Sutras, ii. 2, 29. 
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eye of ignorance, however, cannot perceive it, 67. Whoever undertakes the pilgrimage of 


just as the blind cannot see the shining sun. himself, regardless of the region of the heavens, 
65. Aglow with thefire of knowledge which | place, or time, &c. &c., passing through all :— 


has been kindled by the study of the Vedas, &c. | having overcome cold, heat, and all other varie- 
&o., the Living-Soul, free of all impurity, shines | ties of opposition—obtains eternal happiness, and 
forth of itself, like the gold (refined in the fire). | is free from all toil—as one without works 

66. The self, rising in the ther of the | activity: i.e. a8 one who does not seek his happi- 


heart,—the sun of Wisdom, scatters the dark- | ness in the ceremonies of the popular belief, or 
ness, and pervading all, bearing all, it appears. | im any activity whatevrer—and becomes om- 
Tt illumines all. niscient, all-pervading, immortal. 





TwO KONGU OR CHERA GRANTS, OF A.D, 454 AND 513. 
BY LEWIS RICE, BANGALORE. 

‘Two grants were produced in court here by | In the.second of our present grants, however, 
a resident of Mallohalli, about 25 miles | the Sanskrit is ofa decided character and more 
north-west of Bangalore, and referred to me | accurate. Other evidence deduced from these 
for a knowledge of their contents. They will | inscriptions renders it probable that towards 
be found of considerable importance in throw- | the end of the 5th century Sanskrit and Brah- 
ing light upon the history of the Kongu | marical influence were, in the south of Maisur, 
kings. One dates, as I shall show, ‘from a.v. | gradually displacing ancient Kanarese, and with 
454 and the other from 513: the former is | it the power of the Jains, its most eminent pro- 
therefore 12 years older, and the-latter 47 years | fessors. 
later, than the Merkiira plates.* | ‘The first of the inscriptions now published 

The first is ayed in small characters on | records « grant by Keagani§ Maharaja 
three thin narrow plates of copper (7) im. * | to a Brihman named Tippir Kida Svami 
14 in.), which are strung together on a metal of certain land under the Melir tank, in the 
ring secured with the stamp of an elephant, and | year Juya, the 20th of his reign. The second 
are a good deal worn. The second is well and | is the record of a grant by Kofigani Vrid- 
deeply cut in bold characters on five stout plates | dha, named Avinita or Durvrinita, 
(9 im. % 3} in.) which are in good preservation. | the son of the foregoing, of a village named 
It exhibits with great distinctness the forma- | Ke]ale and of certain lands east and west 
tion of the letters of the Hale Kannada alphabet | of the river Penna to a Brahman named Deva 
at the opening of the 6th centary. Whether | Sirmmana or Mahideva, in the year Vijaya, 
due to superior skill in the engraver or toa - the 35th of his reign, Assaming that the in- 
regular process of development, the characters, | scriptions are genuine, which I see no reason 
which in the two earlier grants seem to be in a | to question, there was. an interval of 5) years 
transition state, have here acquired a more | between them, for in the Hindu cycle of 60 
settled form;:+ which, again, in the Nagaman- | years Vijaya immediately precedes Jaya. It 
gala platest of the Sth century atteins to some therefore follows that Koigani IL ruled for 
degree of elegance. 53 years, But this extreme period does not in- 

The language, likewise, employed in the older — validate the accuracy of the dates, as might hasti- 
of these two grants, as in the Merkira plates, ly be supposed, for the second of the grants dis- 
seems to be transitional in style, veering between | closes the interesting fact that K oigani EL. 
‘Sanskrit and Hale Kannada, with an evident | vras crowned either immediately on, or soon after, 
effort atter the former, but powerfully, if not | bis birth. The period of 53 years does not, under 
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to assign to his eal Thos mach being pre- 
mised in-support of the figures as contained in 
these grants, we must resort tc the Merkara 
plates, which belong to the same period, in 
order to fix the year of the era. They were 
dated in Silivihana Saka 384, which corre- 
sponds with the year Paribhava. To arrive at 
Jaya we mnat Zo back 12 years, and thus obtain 
the date &. 5. 376 for the firat grant, or A.D. 
454, and by “de Aaiis S. 5. 347, or ap. 
495. for the birth and commencement of the 
reign of Koni gani LU. and the termination of 
that of Midbava IL, his father. The cal- 
culation for the second grant is now casy, and 
we get the dates-S. 5. 435, or a.p, 513, for the 
grant itself, and S$. S. 400 or a.p. 478 for the 
end of the reign of Kongani IL and the be- 
ginning of that of Avinita or Koigani 
Vriddha. There is only one objection which, 
it occurs to me, might be urged against this 
computation. It is the advanced age to which 
Avinita must, according to these Sgures, have 
arrived when he made the second of our pre- 
sent grants. For this is 57 yeara later than 
the Merkiira grant, which was also made by 
him, but at a time when, apparently, he was 
his father’s minister, and must therefore have 
already arrived at Bot say he was 


then 20, he would now be §/, an age quile | 
within the bounds of reason. And that he | 


could not have been much over 20 at the for- 
mer period is evident from this, that his father 
was only 41. Having thus, as I trust conclu- 
sively, established the dates in question, and 
by proving their credibility vindicated that of 
the remaining contents of the inscriptions, we 
may: ow proceed to examine these more closely. 
To begin with the oldest. The first thing 


to be remarked is the curious differenves in the | 


string of descriptive phrases attached to each 
king, differences which might be set down as 
errors on the part of the composer or transerib- 
er, but that this being the oldest of the prants 
the expressibna may here be in their original 
form, afterwards altered and improved upon. 

The three others agree, for instance, in 


ara nrg’ seterchger 
rea igual rdirect a L pat eit doa 


Kongens mia 


years. 


of the other im 
the Kongu-tein fd} 
buonertiiles 


eos nas ghana pagone ‘inte 


Mr. Taylor's version o 
" This king, in going out 
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we Tear that Body vi | 


1 Dh ra og sete pv Nee ee ra | 








ascribing to Koigani L the feat of dividing 
with one stroke of his sword a mahd sild atam- 
bha, or great pillar of stone, but here this figures 
as anifa or nila stacubha, What either of them 
means it is difficult to say. The 4ild stambha 
might have been a linga, like the historical one 


of Somanith which was broken by Mihmdd of 


Ghazni, or it might have been a pillar of 
victory erected by some rival prince*; but 
the new version, meaning either wind-post or 
blue (sapphire) post, seems inexplicable, as 
it is hardly possible that the reference can be, 
by a wildly bold metap.-or, to a conquest of the 
Nila-giri. The ornament of a wound, again, 
with which Koigani Lis decorated in the 
other grants, is here bestowed upon the next 
king, Madhava L; while instead Kongani 
is described as a wild-fire in consuming (be... 
fi, un word I cannot make ont,—it may be a 
proper name). Further on, we find none 
of the religious devotion attributed here to 


Vishnu Gopa, which im the other three 
appears as his principal attribute. On the 
contrary, heis credited with uncommon mental 


energy, unimpaired to the close of life. All 
“\o grants agree in stating that Madhava L 
was very active in promoting works of merit, 
but here this is expressed without the figure 
employed in the formerly published grants, 
and in terms which seem to imply ‘some- 
thing like s Brihmanical revival. Our second 
grant states this in even stronger language, 
and expressly adds that it was fostered by 
Koftgami Iland Avinits. Lastly Koai- 
gani I. is simply styled the son of Midhava, 
without any allnsion to his mother's bemg a 
Kadam ba princess, as mentioned in the three 
other grants. 

The second of our present inscriptions con- 
tains a much fuller account of most of the kings 
than is given in either of the others. Hut 
especially with reference to Kofi gani Il. and 
Avinita. The former, we thus learn, as al- 
ready stated, was crowned at his birth He 
appears to have mele many conquests and to 
have reigned with great wed pitts 


Jour. Bo. Be. B. As, Boe. woh. vi pe IBS. 
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inflnence was evidently by this time paramount 
in the state. Jtis Avinita, however, regard- 
ing whom most information that is new is obtain- 
ed. His names of Avinlta and Durvvinita evi- 
dently conveyed no disagreedble associations, but 
we find that he bad also the royal title of K o n- 
gani Vriddha. Another interesting fact is 
that bo wos marri¢d to the daughter of tho 
Punnad riji, SkandaVarmmi. This 
is the name of two Pallawa kings meritioned 
in Sir Walter Elhot’s grants examined by Prof. 
Eggeling + and, in connection with the known 
proximity ofthe Pallaya kingdom to that of 
the Rong ua, it would be important to ascertain 


whether we have here acloe to the period of 
any ofthe Pallava kings, Thelocalityof Pun- | 
nAd was certainly the south of Maisur, for it 


is clearly the same as the Pin A dt of the Mer- 
kara plates, in a sub-division of which, named 
Edendd, was situated the village of Bada- 
negup pe, still known by that name, and about 
30 miles south-south-cast of the city of Muisnr. 

This is farther south, I fear, than we have any 
evidence of the Pallavas; and had this prin- 
cess who conceived such a romantic attachment 
for Avinita,—whether at a evayamecora or as her 


captor in war (for he is afterwards described as: | 


the ruler of Pun-nid), and, throwing off the 
husband intended for her, asserted her own 
choice—been of a distinguished royal line, it 


would probably, under the circumstances of her | 
from the name he is declared to have been the 
author of the Rdmdyana, and of course in conse- 
quence the protector of Sit and teacher of her 


introduction here, have been mentioned. But 


if the Skanda Varmmi was not the 


Pallava king of that name, he may have been 
a fendatory who adopted his patron's name by 
way of compliment; as we,find in the Nign- 
mangala plates Prithavi Nirgunda 
Rij AnamedafterPrithuvi Koigani,and 
in more modern times Sadidéiva Nayak of 
Keladi after Sadiséiva Raya of Vija- 
yanagar. Thekingdoms subdued by Avinita 
are the same as those mentioned in the Nigaman- 
gala inscription, but here the names are niore 
distinetly recognizable. It is very posible that 
Alaat&e or Alattdris the present village 
of that name in Hadinid (the cradle of the 


+ Ind. And. vol. TI. p. 152. 
A“ Ten+thoumad conntry," sa Dr, Bornell bas point- 
eltat i B. auk Pol bt. aL 
Is would be a greet were poographers 
: sear open different ihe Phage ws creime, oy, Penn- 
A for the northern sep icherysaec for the southern. There 
ia at present m Dpacsi 
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Maisur royal family), about ten miles south: of 


tify, thongh they were doubtless in the Maisur, 
somewhere between the Nilagiris and Nandi- 
durga, the neighbourhood of the gift. Besides 
Pun-nidhe ia ‘Aeneribiad ad calbaala Souikied 





whose name I have read P inn 4d, though it 
isnot clear, It looks like Pikhad. 


Some of the places connected with the dona- 
tiona may, I think, be identified. In the first 
grant, land under the Melar tank is pre- 
sunted to Tippir Kida Svami. Tip pir isin 
the north of the Dodda Ballipura tilnkii, whence 
the grant bas been prodnved, and there isa 
Melur in the neighbouring tiluké of Devanhalli. 
The mention of the river Penna in the second 
grunt fixes the land given as in the same Jo- 
eality. This river is the Northern Pennar of 
European geographers, dr being the Tamil for 
river, ag in PAl-dr (Kehfra-nadi), The Nor- 
thern and Southern Pennir are - ally 
known inthe Maisur country by the Parinic 
names of Uttara Pin&ikini and Dak- 
thina Pinikini. But the latter, below 
the Ghiits, is called the Ponn-ir or Ponisi r 
(‘ golden river’).§ 

Referring to the lineage of the grantee in 
the secénd inscription, it would be interesting to 
know who the Valmiki was that is so highly 
praised. There is o tradition of a Valmiki at 
Avani (Avintika Kehctra) near Kolar, and 


yona isby a Kumara V ilmtki, but this is 
a much later cothposition || than the period 
of this grant. 

In conclusion the information obtained from 
the four grants that have now been published of 
thia line of kings may be summed up aa fol- 
lows :— 

Kings of the Gang ivamdéaand Kinvi- 
yFauosa gotra, 

Koigani Varmma Dharm ma, reign- 
ing from 188? to 259 a.p. re 


ha atten between them 
sean ees 
rer}, a0 
northern gi . 
wll Me Kittel assign it to the 1th Lars Introd. te 


Varmmi's Canarese Prosody, lxiv 
[ ‘The daine parked ? are from the Kongudela Bijatal, 
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Midhava I. reigning from 209? 

Hari Varmma (or Ari Varmma), 
reigning in 247 and 2887 

Vishnu Gopa. 

Madhava II. (married the sister of the Ka- 
damba king Krishpa Varmma) reigning to 425. 
K ofgani I. reigning from 425 to 478. 
Avinitta, Durvvinita, or Kongani 
Vriddha (married the danghter of the Pun- 
nid king Skanda Varmma), reigning from 478. 

Mushkara. 
Sri Vikrama. 


BhAVikraimne« from 539 7 

Vilands, Raja re ERE eh 

Nava Kama (?Raji Govinda Raya), 

(? Sivaga), reigning in 668? 

Prithivi Koigani (married to Srija), 
reigning from 727 in Vids 

The above list gives an average of 42 years 
to a reign, and even omitting three Kohganis 
who ruled over 50 years each the average is 39 
years toa reign. Some more names have pro- 
bably to be introduced between Raja Go- 


| vinda and Prithvi Kongani.* 


No. I 

rT.) Svasti. Jitem bhagavaté ghana gaganibhena Padmanibhens, Srimaj-J&hnaviya kuldmala vyomiiva- 
bhésa- 
mina bhi ; skarasyasvabhujs balAjjitojjita rAjya éri vibhavasyanila stambha prahira a 

es ee 
ti gaha na kaksbo pradiha davigne érimat Kongani Varmms Dharmma mahbahirijieya. 

gaia gunasya dattaka sfitra yyikhyd pranetu aneka samarivagihanopalabdha vrana vibhdishssya _ 

(IT.] ta bh’ vibhavagya érimat Madhavidhiréjasya. Putrasya aneka chaturddantavapta chatur udadhi 
aaliliavidita (ya)- 
: jasya. Putrasya 


pitri pi ira) timallitvige guna gana yuktasya narendra nitau Brihaspati tulyasya yivad fy. 





kharlite . magia 


hays Sakra talya parikramasya érima(d) Vishnu Gopa rijasya. Putruh varayudiva. 


(IT1.] ravirda pusye dhanapa vfitte tarana divikara amrita visha sama prasida kopa ancka go hirinys 


bhdmyadi prada 


no diksha ‘Ocame kalmasha chiropabrita brabmideya pradins prakhyfta yadah aneka yud- 


gakra iva 


pravara vijaya vikramasya Midhava rijasya. 


dhadhvara yijaknike 


pratihata vikramah dhanadha ivikshina kogakoshta sarah yar iviyisha viritinks 


Puttah Kongani rijasyah datta Kida svamiéva Taitti- 


[IV] nasys Hiranyakesi siitrebbys makkigareyaralda Tippiira KAda svimigalge brahmideya kramadena 


va ‘kere kile psdhi kandugani vrihi bhtimi dattavya ashtidaée jitibhih earvva peribdraih 
niyya pita brahmideikratya punylrogyabhih vriddbaye dattarin ted anugamys 


pant iva dharanitalepratibata 


eet ee i 
and that of Hari V: from Prof. (Ine. 


Ant. vl i, p. 180) W Vere rt to tha date 6 for the Inst 
bet one, given in 


the former, the foliaw is the note in 
Mr. Taylor's translation :-—“ The date 5.5. 691 in intro- 
duced apparently specimen of the mode of cumin 
Fa eee e—caasthargregaG00, bannod®, ywidha 1. 


balah paramo beabimaryns Hara charanaravinds prentplte 
ect alge 


heta'te 
shonld hare been read vursha, 
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[V.] pravritta eva kindhah Kinviyanasa gotra ériman Kongani mihirijasya dtmanah pravarddhamina 


vigalyai 





Tipuls 


~\ svaryya ekona triméato Jaya sabatsare dataya *-nakshatre mfidelasa gotrebhya Kida 


SvAMSVA SarvvA 


bhi madala vallabhischa Kida svimintyata bbOmi tathaiva parihirantyaparihd- 


rayantya va- 


(VI) svadattam paradattam vi yo hareta vasundharim gavim data sahasrasya hinnyarpivati dush- 


krita. Svanditu 


sumahachhchakya dumkham [{dubkham) anydtt palana danam v4 pélanam vetti dina chchhreyonupé- 


lanam. Bahaobhir yvasudhd da- 


ttn raja \ bhih Sagariidibhih yasyn yasyn yadd bhimitasya tasyatath’ palam. Mahirijasviimannjs 


ke 


pya divikare ka . pegzelaginds pannirkkandogavedenelmanayandenda pijondendu stivors padedanu 


Translation. 
May itbe well! Success through the ador- 
able Padmanibha, resembling (in colenr) the 


A sun illumining the clear firmament of the 
Jihnavi Aula, possessed of the wealth of the 
glory of the kingdom conquered by the might 


of his own arm, of distinguished fame through — 


striking down the aaila (or nila) stambha, a wild- 
fire in consuming the stubble of the forest the 
ba. i, was Srimat Kofgani Varmma 
Dharmma Mahidhbiraja. 

His son, inheriting the qualities of his father, 
anthor of a treatise on the law of adoption, 
adorned with the wound ncquired by entering 
into many wars, of a wealih and glory pro- 
tected by Bhaguvat, was Srimat Madhava 
Adhiraj ja. 

His son, whose fame acquired by (his) many 
elephants had tasted the waters of the four 
oceans, skillod in riding on the best elephants 


and the best horses, the destroyer of hosts of | 


enemics, was Srimad Hari Varmma 
Maraja, 

His son, endowed with the group of qualities 
inherited from his father and grandfather, in 
kingly policy the equal of Brihnspati, his 
mental energy unimpaired to the end of life, of 
a valour equal to that of Sakra (Indra), was 


Srimad Vishnu Gopa Raja. 


His son, like Kubera in the merit of smiting 
his enemies in great wars, m young -(or rising) | 
® Batabbiaha. 





padedo narama4 alne- 
. . (galda sstvaparadarigata 
sun, his favour and his anger like nectar and 
like poison, his sins destroyed by religious 
riles and numerous gifts of cows, gold, lands, 
and other things, of widespread fame for his 
renewal of Brahman endowments Jong since 
destroyed, as performing the sacrifice of many 
wats, the sole sacrificer (in the world), like Indra 
of valoor invincible, like Kubera ‘wonderful in 
the possession of heaps of treasure inexhanst- 
ible, likeYama in bis arrows which destroyed the 
battlements of the neighbouring chiefs, ofmighty 
victorious valour, was Midhava Raj i. 

By his con Kotigani Raj& was given to 
Kida Svyimiéva, a Taittiriya Brahman, chiof of 
the an as siifra 

to Tipptirs Kida 
Sviimi ran given in the manner of a Brihman 
endowment, 10 4anduga of paddy land below 
Meliirtank, freed from all docs of the eighteen 
castes, and formed into a Brihman vritti with 
pouring of water ; for the increase of merit and 
health was it given. 

In pursuance of which, in the year Jaya, the 
29th of the wealth of the great victories in- 
creased by himself, (namely by) Sr im an Kois- 
gani Maharaji, of th Kanviyanass 


gotra,—of a might invincible by any in the world, 


chief in affection for the Brihmans, devoted to 
the worship of the lotus feet of Hara (Siva),— 


| the moon being in the Sataya nakshatra, to 


Kida Sviimisva of the Miadclasa goira 
eee ee ee land be 
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continued without hindrance to Kida Svami, other's gift) the maintenance (of another's 

the beloved of the Madala (gotra): such is | gift) is more meritorious. —The earth has been 

our command, which whosoever transgresses 15 | enjoyed by Sagara and many kings; aecord- 

a sinner worthy of corporal punishment. | ing to their (gifts of) land so was their re- 
Moreover thus is the floka delivered :— | ward. 

Whoso seizes upon land presented by himself Whoso is a follower of the Mahirija 


or by another will incur the guilt of slanghter- . « + [2 aw 
ing a hundred thousand cows. To give much did this al should i and presere 
oneself is easy, to maintain another's gift 1s : ; 
dificult ; but of giving or maintaining (an- those famed for their siiticrenté to pe 

No. I. 


[I.] Jitam bhagavatéi gata ghana gagandbhena Padmanibhena, Srij-Jihna‘eya kulimala vyo- 
mivabhisans bhaskarasya sva khadgaika prabira khandita maha aili stambha labdha bala 
gvastih  parikrama yadasah dirunirigana vidirana ranopalabdba brana vibha- 


shana Vi | bhdshitasya KAnviiyanssa gotrasya érimat Kongazi Varmma hain aaa 
dhiri jasya. Putrasya pituranvigata gune yuktasya vidyé vinava nt 


tasya samyaprajd = plana = mlitrédhiguts rijyo prayojanasyn nin  $ dfstriirtta 
ssibbsvidhigama pranita muti viseshasyo vidvat kifichana nikashopa- 


Il.j] Ia bhittasya viseshatopy anavadeshasyn oniti @istrasya vaktri prayoktri kuda- 
lasya = suvibhakta bhakta bhritya janasya dattaka siira vritteh pranetuh drima- 
t Médhava mahidhirijasya. Putrasya pitri paitimaha gum = yuktasya 
ancka chaturddanti | yuddhdvipta © chatur © ndadhi —salilsvidita © yadasah 
samads / dviroda turagirohundtisayotpumt. tejaso dhanur abhiyo- 
ges sampfidita «= sampad == svideshasya = srimadd- Hari Varmma hidhirdja 

Putrasya gura go brihmana = pfljakasya Niriyana  charandncildhyfta- 





(IIL) sya érimad Vishnu Gopa mahidhirijasya. © Putrasya Tryambaka charandmbho- 
ruha © rajah pavitrikritottamingasya vyayamodvritta pina  kothina bhuja dva- 
yasya sya bhuja bala parikrama kraya krita iijyasya kshut shimoshtha pisité- 


toa t( san nidite dhira se | chira pranmshta devs bhoga brahmidoya vi- 


sargen ayann kfirina kali yoga bala pankivasanna dharmma vrishoddhara- 
na nitye eannaddhasya érimnn Midhava mahidhinijasya. Putrasyivi- 
chehhinnidvamedhavabbritébbishikta érimat Kadamba kula gagana gabkosti mi- 


‘IV.] linsh ért Krishna Varmma mahiidhirijasya priya bhigineyasya janani dey 
ka  paryyaike ovidhigata rijyfbhishekasya © -vijrimbhamfina —_nkti oat sero 
rasparinavamaddinopabhujyamiina trivargga =  sdirasyn cearuiheeciets pe am 


un( sian mandalasya nirantara prema bahumininuraktea drikrati [prikriti) vargga- 


sya -rvidy «= vinnyiitigaya paripitintaritmann | kirtta yugira raja . charitdvala- 
mbina aneka samara Vijayopdjjita vipula yads kshirodaikirnpayi krata bbu- 
vans Lroyasya niravagraba pradina Suuryyasya avishabyo _partikramdé- 


(V¥.] ~ kriinta = pratiraje mastakippitipratihata éiganasyg ancka mukhibhivarddhamina 
vibbuvodayw § parijita dravinapateh pratitincka guna nidhinn bhdtasya vidva- 
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pranmayi joni hridaya handannsya maryyadilunghanilan- 

‘tndkara Vrittasya yathirba danidlitayinukrata Vvaivasvalasye pra- 
/ ammssiers vivaaTuto Vaivasvatasys vil Manorvvartndéramé.- 
* abhigoptum paryyipsuvatah’ priitijaninasym sprain 


sah érimat Eos pani mahédhiréjas va Avinita ndmos 





puirenn Punndda rija Ska- 


[Vi] nda Varmma priya putrikA jonmani svaguruninugimini Pitri parasuta saméivajji- 
tayapilashshyi svayam abbipratiyflingita vipula vakeha stalena § vijrimbamfina sakti 
trayopanamita © samasta simanta mandalena © Andari-ya © AlantOr-n  Paurulaye-n 


Pensa) Ce ancka samara makha mukhihuta prapita d4ara purusha padtipa- 


hira vyighnsa vihastikracintigni mukhena érimat Konganit Vriddba rijena Durvvini- 
ta nimadheyena samasta Pinniida (FPilhids) Ponnddidhipating Vaivasvateneva Manuni varnond- 
éramibhilakshaniindakshinindiéam abhigoptum pariyiiptavatd pratijanitena suprajasd 


(VII.] dtmanar pravarddhamfna vijayesvaryye paiichatri[mjsad Vijaya sathvatsare pravarttaméne 





tri = sWAjagainya videyn Grimad Deva Sarmmanim Kelalo niimna = Bempurisvar- 
sth nom oudakn pdrbba dutta isinya disi fipakshetram chatiri khandi 
Krishna  tAt&kam pakshetram orddhva tri kandi © adha —&pakehetram 


shat khandi Penna mdi plrvva digim kehetram palichadaéa khandi dakshini dita 
maha briksham agni nadvattam Minyindisi jambu briksham puna puna 
(VIII.} igdnylindisé nakule tatake virova dizam kshetram dvidaéa khandi viyavya diéa mahé tataka 4- 
pakshetram sapta khandi etan Mahideva divya dattam, Apichitra Manu gito dloko 
svadattam paradattam vi yo hareti vasundhariim shashtim varisha sahasrini ghore tamasi 
varttate. Bahubbiervasucdiss bhokt4 rijabhis Sakaridibhi yasya yasya yada bhimi tassya tad palam. 


sere 4 uh sumahat chhakyam dumkham {dubkhamm ] anyfrtta pilanam dinam ya pilanam yeti 


pe 
nivarttante pirvva rije kritini cha. 
Tranalaiion, 

Success through the adorable Padman&bhi, 
resembling (in colour) the cloudless sky. 

A gun illamining the clear firmament of the 
Jahnavi Aula, distinguished for the strength 
fortano and valour acquired by the great pillar 


of stone divided with a single stroke of his — 
sword, adorned with the ornament of the wound — 


received in battle while cutting down the hosts 
of his terrible enemies, was Srimat Konigani 
Varmma Dharmma Mahidhirijiof 
the Rinviyanasa golra. 

His son, inheriting all the qnalities of his 


father, with a character for learning and mo-— 
desty, having obtained the honours of the king- — 


dom only for the sake of the good government 


of his subjects, of great understanding improved | 





dind- 


Abhbhi dattam tribhir bhuktam shadbhischa pratipilanam ctini oa 


by acquaintance with the best principles of the 
substance of various sciences, a touchstone for 
(testing) gold the learned, skilled among those 
who thoroughly expound and practise the science 
of politics, maintaining a due distinction between 
friends and servants, the author of a treatise on 
the law of adoption, was Sriman Midhava 
Mahadhiraja, 

His son, possessed of all the qualities inher. 
ited from his father and grandfather, having 
entered into war with many elephants (so that) 
his fame had tasted the watera of the four 
oceans, of wide-spread renown sprung from his 
riding on lusty clophants and horses, of great 
wealth acquired by the nse of the bow, was 
Srimad Hari Varmma Mahadhiraja. 

His son, devoted to the worship of gurus, 
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cows, and Brahmins, praising the feet of Nara- 
yana, was Srimad Vishnu Gopa Mahéi- 
dhiraéj a. 

His son, with a head purified by the pollen 
from the lotuses the feet of Tryambaka, with two 
arms grown stout and hard with aihletic exer- 
cise, having purchased his kingdom by his per- 
ronal strength and valour, bearer of a sharp... F 
beloved by Rikshaeas whose lips were black 
with hunger,a reviver of the custom of donations 
for long-ceased festivals of the gods and Drih- 
man endowments, daily eager to extricate the 
ox of merit from the thick mire of the Kali yuga 
in which it had sunk, was Sriman Madhava 
Mahadhiraja. 


His son, the beloved sister's son of Sri 


Krishoa Varm ma—the sun in the firma- 
ment of the auspicious K adamba kula, (and) 
anointed with the final ablutions of continual 
aévamedhas—vyho received his royal (or coro- 
nation) anointing on the couch of the lap of his 
divine mother, possessed of the three powers of 
increase, enjoying the essence of the three objects 


of worldly desire* without one interfering with | 


the other,fearless though surrounded with all the 
bands of tributary chiefs whom he had subjected, 
having parties of councillors attached to him 
by continual affection and gifts, haying a mind 
purified with the increase of learning and mo- 
desty, follower of the livea of the kings of tho 
Krita yuga, his wide-spread fame acquired by 
victory in many wars covering the three worlds 
like the unbroken expanse of a milk ocean, bold 
to give without stint, his inviolable commands 
placed upon the heads of foreign kings subdued 
by his invincible might, surpassing Kubera in 
the growth of his wealth increased in many ways, 


a mine of many glorious qualities, reckoned the 


first of the learned, the joy of the hearts of his 
beloved ones, in not transgressing the hounds 
of respect resembling the ocean adorned with 
gems, like Yama in punishing according to de- 
sert, like the sun in the greatness of his glory, 
like Vaivasvata Manu devoted to protecting the 
South in the maintenance of castes and religions 


orders, tho friend of all, of high birth, was 


Srimat Koigani Mahidhiraja. 

By hisson named A vin ita, whose broad chest 
was embraced by the beloved daughter of the 
Punnid rijaSkanda Varmma,—who 





herself had chowon him, though from ber birth 
assigned by her father, according to the advice 
of hia own guru, to the son of another,—having 
by the growth of the three powers of increase 
brought into subjection all the bandg of triba- 
tary chiefs, having brought anxiety to the face 
of Yama on account of the smallness of the 
residue left from the animals offered up by him 
as a tribute, (namely) the brave men consumed 
in the sacrifice of the face of the many wars 
waged for Andari, Alantir, Paurnu- 
lare, Pernnagara, and other places; by 





(this) Srimat Koigani Vriddharaja, 


having the name of Darvvintta, the roler 
of the whole of Pannid (?Pikhid) and Pun- 
nid, ike Vaivasvata Mann able for the protec- 
tion of the castes and religious orders which 
prevailed in the South, the friend of all, of high 
birth :—the year Vijaya being current, the 35th 
of the victories and wealth increased by himself ; 
was given—toSrimad Deva Sivwmatie 
of the Kisyapasa gotra and follower of the Vajasa- 
neyi, (also) called Mahideva, promoter of 
the race of that san of the world named Srimat 
Valmiki—the Bempurifvara-stina named 
Kelale, with pouring of water. 

(Moreover) onthe north-east, wet land,4 kAan- 


dis; of the wet land of the Krishna pond, above— 


3 thandis, below—6 khandiv; of the land enst 
of the Penna river 15 khandis, (bounded) on 
the south by a big tree, south-west by an agvatia 
(tree), north-east by a jambu tree, further north- 
east by the Nakole pond; of the land on the 
west 12 khandia; on the north-west, of the wet 
land of the big pond, 7 khandis : thas much did 
he piously give to Mahideva.. 

Moreover by Manu hath the éloka been deli- 
vered :—Whoso seizes upon land presented by 
himself or by another shall be cast into terrible 
darkness for sixty thousand years,—The earth 
has been enjoyed by Sagara and many other 
kings + according to their (gifts of) land so was 
their reward.—To make a gift oneself is easy, to 
maintain a gift made by another is difficult; but 
of giving or maintaining(another's gift) themain- 
tenance (of another's gift) is more meritorious. 

A gift made with pouring of water, one en- 
joyed for three generations, one maintained for 
six generations, such may not be resumed; 
neither the gifts of former kings. 


® Tho Cunarvse call them Aennu, honnu, Puen’ —wornan, gold, and land. But the third should probably be dharma, 
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REMARKS ON THE SIKSHAS. 


BY DR. F, KIELHORN, DECCAN COLLEGE, PUNA. 


Since the publication of Professor Hang's 
valuable essay on the nature and valne of the 
accents in the Veda, I have been ennbled to 
collect from various parts of India a large num- 
ber of Sikshds, some of which appear to be very 
little, if at all, known to Sanskrit acholars, and 
it was my intention to publish critical editions 
of such a as seemed to deserve to be made 
more ly accessible, Unfortunately most 


best and oldest of them, are so incorrect that I 
feel inclined to postpons the task of editing any 
of them for the present. What I cannot but 
consider as wrong readings occur with such 
uniformity and, if I may say so, regularity in 
the several copies of one and the same work as 
to render it probable that the text has been 
corrupt for several centuries; and although it 
would no doubt be possible, by conjecture and 
by means of such corrections as might be sug- 


gested by a comparison of other Sitshde, to pro- 


duce in many cases a readable text,* I much | 


doubt whether the adoption of such a course 
would be likely to mect with the approval of 
careful and conscientious scholars, and whether 
the result would be satisfactory. 

There is another resson which makes me 





® An example will illustrate my meaning. My copy | 


M of the MiinJalt sitsh4 reads verse TV. 9 aa follows — 
wrcag THT T It AAT ETT | 
a fe ire ait Tarrary ete | 


A copy of the original of my MS, M was sent to Berlin, 
and from it Prof. Weber gave an account of the Mdndiki 
#ikshd in on appendix to hiv essay on the Protijndstitra, 
Profesor Weber saw that the verse as given above must 
be corrupt, and after conmlting Professor Roth he adopted 
follows :— 


aang ATi Te aPTATE TA | 


a fe sentra ari Tarra II 

This ia no doubt readablo Sanakpit, but it certainly is 
no longer a verse of the Mdnddkt silshd. 

As the compound letter #7 in MS. M is alwaya written 
TY, the third word of the first line is really TY, 0 
reading which ia given by both my MSS. C and B, bat 
which I at present do not understand; if I considerod it 
right simply to admit the reading of another sikeh4, I 
should adopt that of the Ndrudiya-Hkshd W404q aq, 
tet Teannot yet bring myself to believe that THT shogld 
in the Mdnddkt sikshd have been altered to 744°. 

The caso ia lees hopeless with the second ling; here C 


reads fMfear and B Ufe dear; which readings, to- 





| give oo eonee ; that we bave to read Gy F 


hesitate to publish the materials which I have 
collected, and one which mainly induces me to 
write these lines. The chief object of nearly 
all the Silvids accessible to me is no other 
than to lay down rules for the proper recitation 
of the Vedas, They not only state in a genoral 


way the qualities, both bodily and mental, of 


which he who wishes to recite the Vedas 


| should necessarily be possessed ; they not only 
of the MSS. which I have collected, even the | 


tell us how the reciter of the sacred texts 
should prepare himself for his task; but they 


also lay down the most minute rules for the 


pronunciation of certain sounds and combina- 
tions of sounds, for the musical modulation of 
the voice, for the right postures of the body, 
for the motions of the hands and fingers which 
must accompany and which form an essential 
part of the recitation, &e. These rules it may 


be easy enough to understand when one has 


seen. them ilostrated in practice, but I] doubt 
whether any one who has not actually igs 
repeatedly heard and seen the Vedas reoii 





| would ‘be’ ‘able ‘not: merély: to’ translate, ‘but to 


explain them satisfactorily. For a European 
scholar, aided by the bare texts or even 
by commentaries, to do so, appears, so far as 


any own experience goes, to be impossible.t 


gether with that of M, point to Qf@1¢aT; this actually 
docs occur in tha Niradfysdikshd, and this I do adopt for 
the Minddit sitsh4, 

+ As Professor Weber (On the Pratijndadira, p. 72) 
wishes to know whether the Sitahds lately discovered in 
India throw any hight on the verse deseribing the promun- 
ciation of the nasal sound called ranga which occurs in 
the Pininfyd sited, T may venture to select his inter- 
pretation of that particular verso as a0 instance of how 


| things ocoamonally may be | 


The verse iteclf ta aa follows -— 
aay rain ayer ara (vy, ee) grained | 
oe tg frararareer sre or ear II 


and it was originally translated by Prof. Weber thas :— 
‘Just os the women of Surlabtra address (¥) with the 


| word (7) ary | 


‘ Just eo one ought to know the ranga, 9. @ 3NT Fyll' 
At p. 270 of vol. IV..of the Indische Studien a second 
translation is proposed, which wo may omit here; but 
we cannot altogether disregard Pgh gheruntion er 


-p- 380 of vol, LX. of the samo poriodical, shaalhy cause 


of the note appended to it, the sense of which ia shortly 
this :—that both the readings 307 and 7 in the first line 
15 that 
Gy isthe Greek word xarpecr; that the Surlahtra women of 


old used to greet one another with the Greek word yaups ; 
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Professor Haug has been present at the recita- 
tion of one or two Vedas, and he has in con- 
sequence been able to correct several erroneous 
views conceived by other scholars in Europe 
and America, and I have myself had opportuni- 
ties of becoming acquainted with the recitation 
of the Rigveda, Bot this is not snfficiont. 
What we want is an accurate, minute, and in- 
telligible description of the manner in which the 
several Vedas are recited in the different parts 
of India, and this can only be given by native 
scholars. The subject is not one of very great 
importance, and the task by no means on easy 
one, but only when it has been accomplished 
can we hope to be able toexplain all the details} 
of the Sikvhdy.as they ought to be explained, if 
it should be considered worth while to explain 
them at all. 

Professor Hang, in theessay mentioned above, 
has arrived at the conclusion thet the Sikwhds 
are decidedly older than the Pratiithhyas, and 
that the doctrines contained in the former were 
incorporated and further developed in the latter. 
Dr. Burnell (On the Aindra Sehaol of Sanskrit 
Grammarians, p. 47) has adopted the same view, 
and, if I onderstand him rightly, has ascribed 
the Siksh4s, or at any rate their doctrines, to a 
school of grammarians which is said to have 
preceded that of Panini. My own investiga- 
tions, and the perusal of a larger number of 
treatises than were accessible to Prof. Haug 
or Dr. pusinged euainioay okies conelnsion that 
to be Gonstdacnbly snodtitied etre ity cas be 
necepted. 

To disprove the view taken by Professor 
and that finally their manner of pronouncing the final letter 
of this particular Greek word yalpeur or yaupe in prescribed 
by the Sikshd to bo the right way of pronouncing the 
ranga sound of the Vedas. 

Yours ago, when conversing with a native friend of mine 
who waa to have been a reciter of the Rigreda, [ aaked for 
sound of the word 4. when shouted by dairy-women in 
tho utroet. . Had [ had any doubt as to the correctness of this 

it would have been removed by the following 
ssaniee Shaka the commentary on the Sarrastmmaia-hkshd 
which I subsequently received from Maisur :— 

deez serar wt attest rar Tar eft eT 
wafrest area Tt AE Shy gr Tames | Ae SeTERy 


eataier | at att er Braier || See Rigveda viii. 77, 3. 
T I could quote many instances to show thal I do not 
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Hang that the Sikehds (i.e. all the Sikshds which 


are known to exist) are older than the Priti- 


khyas, it would snffice to state that one of the 
most important Sikshds, and one the value of 
which appears to have been considered suflficient- 
ly great to ensure for its author the title of Sik- 
shitkéra «ar éfoyqv,—I mean the Vydse-dikehd— 
follows the Taittiriye-préhisdkhya so closely as 
to be in many respects little less than a me- 
trical version of the latter, and that ‘ Sannaka 
and the rest,’ the authors of the Prdtijikhyas, 
are actually quoted in the Fiéjaavalkya, or, as it 
is also called, Kalydyana-cksha.§ 

I might also point! to passages of the Sarna- 
sammata and other Sikeidsin which the Prétis- 
khyas are likewise cited, and in which their 
authority over that of the Sikshds is extolled, as 
in the following lines :— 

fra aT oiaaret 3 aera WRIT 

Bat it appears to me that such distinct re. 
ferences to the Prifiéakhyas are by no means 
required to prove the comparatively recent date 
of all the Sitshds that have up to the present 
been discovered. A pernsal of the more im- 
portant treatises of this branch of Sanskrit 
literatore, and a comparison of their form and 
contents, have ended, so far at least as I am 
concerned, in the conviction that, notwithstand- 
ing the high-sounding and ancient names which 
most of them bear, they are modern compila- 
tions, as a rule execoted with very little skill. 
that the contents of the Sikshds may in the 


$$ 
contain a verse in which the reciter is warned against seven 
different wrong positions of the hands or fingers — 
seat ene Sat Salers gets | 
Ct t ERT ease aA: | 
To know the emct meaning of each of the terms con- 
tained in this verse is of course a matter of very «mall 
importance ; but conjecture in a case like this would, in my 
opicion, be worse than uselews. 
§ Tho Vydea-fikshd notually refers to tho Prdtid- 
khyer in the following lines — < 
vara eerarssey Wt ser: afaaear: | 
wa aft: ayaa ll 
Tho verso from the Y&jhavalkya-dikuhA alinded to ta 
the above in my MSS. reads thus :-— 
ae THC qeeat wala aaraTeT: | 
we ce fraritare ear oifer frreter Il 
Bee Rigveda, X. 144, 1. 
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should have felt Tittle hesitation’ i in agreeing 
with him ; for there are traces in the latter to 
show that the principal doctrines embodied inour 
present Sikehds were not unknown at the time 
when the Pritiddkiyas were composed.|| But I 
am again obliged to differ from Professor Hang 
when he maintains that the teachings of the 
Sikehés have been more fully developed in the 
Préti#ikhyas. On whatever point I have com- 
pared the doctrines of both classes of works, I 
have almost in every instance been driven to 
the conclnsion that the teachings of the Sitshds 
are fuller and more minute than those of the Prd- 
tisdkhyas,—that the former give much of detail 
which, if not unknown, has at any rate found 
no place in the latter. What do the Prétiid- 
thyas teach us regarding the denotation of the 
setras by means of the hands and fingers, about 
which the Sifehds haye so much to say, and 
about which they give such minute rules? All 
Ican find are one or two short roles in the 
gh och wlan which Contain sis. 


~ | That Sikshds in vere wore in existence when Patan- 
jali composed hia great commentary on Kitylyann’s Part- 
fikas, seema to me very probable; for the verse which he 









: in the intro- 


has all the appearance of being a Sikshd-verse, oven in this 
particular that the first line violates the metrical rules. 

@ Loe. cit. p. 57, note 1. In my own copies of the Mdn- 
ddkt gikshd the optional name for PAkavott is not Mfa- 
dayd, but Favamadhyd. ih 

spare rapa werent farateaa! 
apary 3 aarat Prater ar Prsiterst Il 

The Sarrasommats-filshd hae for vatedinwertd * ra 
nwriti,’ which is also found in the Fydea-Slghd, 

© Instead of the term barigf (lee. cit. note 2) of tho 
Manddkt and Fdjaavallya-fikehd, other sikshds have 
korevtu. Os ee a 


Uearatit eet ERTTAT : | 


“greefin SOL that a: wiki at 
efor rary tere eftarena Il 


¢ A knowledge of the Mikahde might have rendered 


assistance to the editors of the PritiiMihyas, excellent- 
ly as the latter have been edited, or it would at any mate 





cloner the term —— of the Farttika | 
posi E 
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Haug himself the first to point out the differ. 
ent kinds of vivritti § and of svarabhakti*® so 
every Sikehd ? Is there any Pritijdkhya which 
more accurately or more folly treata of the sva- 
rita than the Sikshds do, any one which tries to 
describe the relation of the so-called fonr ac- 
cents to the seven musical notes in tho manner 
in which this is dono in the Sikehds? The 
Pratisdkhyas do teach much that is not to be 


found in the Siksids, but on no one point do 
| they teach more on what it is the object and 


the business of the latter to give information.f 
The Sikehds are manuals intended to teach 
the proper manner of reciting the Vedas, and 
inasmuch as the compiler of a manual has to 
adapt himself to the capacities and previous 
mental training of those for whom his work ix 
desigued, it is nataral that the Sitehdkdresshould 
have given to their teachings the simplest 
possible form, that they should have illustrated 
them by examples which even the uneducated 
might be supposed to be familiar with, and 


hare guarded them against cccisional rath statements. 
The commentary on the Tatttir. Prdt. AOL. 4 statos that 
the word 47 is synonymoua with Fi] Ot) upon which Pro- 
fener Whitney remarks: “Is yoma a2 4 synonym of ma- 
rita, and meaning ‘ circumfle,’ [ cannot inthe least believe.” 
Indian, like other commentators, are not infallible, but 
the Proiliahfa svorita the Vydea-nilukd saye— 

The commentator iv right, too, when he states that 





| Fa (oot moeroly describes the nataro of the evarifa, bat) 


is actually another term for ta{t7; this Tikewine obs 
proved from the #ikahds, 


That the term Yt, by iteelf, is synonymour with Fay 
appears from the following worse of the Vydea-fikshd :-—~ 
ere: AA Be syarsa fara aie | 

aa ar: Tay Il 


will whow that the roading of the MSS. 





This p 


| of the Pinintya—fik ahs, r. 2, Wa 4, ought not to hare 


been altered to AST, and that the word 24, 7™7 should 
have been trandated bythe ring and tho middle fingert.’ 

(Ind. Stud. rol. IV. p- 365.) The following verses of the 
Bharatabhtshys called Sorasyatihpid wabAdskwna, the 
author of which professes to have studied the #ilshds of 
Pigini, Nirada, and Apijali, are evidently based on the 


| verso of the ACEI THIET to in the abora:— 
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that as a rule they should have avoided, so far 
as it was possible, the strict terminology and 
the concise forms of the grammatical schools, 
even when the temptation of employing the 
latter was by no means a slight one, The sim- 
pler their treatises, the more homely their illns- 
trations,—the better they would serve their 
purpose, For it can hardly be donbtful that in 
the recitation of the Vedas, os in a thousand 
other things, India of old did not differ greatly 


from India as we find it at present, and that 
the ancient Vedapéthakas were as ignorant m 
everything except their own profession as their 
enccossora are to-day. To adduce the less strict 
or less technical terminology of the Sikehds as 


| a proof foran antiquity higher even than that of 


Pinini, orat allto consider these treatises as the 
production of a school of grammarians, appears 
to me to be misunderstanding their nature and 
the purpose for which they have been composed. 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM KAVi. 
BY G. BUHLER. 
(Continued from page 115.) 


IT.—The Grant of Govindaraja. 

The three plates containing a grant of 
Govindar4ja originally measured 12 x 10” 
each, and wete held together by one ring passed 
through holes in the middle of their lcft sides. 
The ring has been lost. The first plate has 
soffered, besides the loss of a circular piece ont 
of the centre,* considerable injuries at the left- 
hand corner. The obverse of Plate II. has 
been subjected to rough treatment, and the 
first line has been obliterated by blows with o 
hammer. The third plate has lost small pieces 
nt the four corners, at the top, and on the left 
side above the ring-hole. 

The characters of the inscription exactly 
resemble those of the facsimile of the Baroda 
plate published in the Jour. Den, 1s. Soc. vol. 
VIII. p. 302. They are mostly deeply and 
well incised, except in some lines of Plate I. 
and on the reverse of Plate Il. (11. B). Plate 
I. is, owing to its losses and the fanlty execu- 
tion of the letters, in so bad a state that neither 
a photographt nor an impression could be 
taken. 
if the greater portion of ita contents had not 
been a mere repetition of the Simangadh 

inscription. On tho reverse of Plate II. (I. 
B) the incisions are so superficial, especially in 


the centre, that the wear and tear which the | 


surface has undergone, and some accidental 
scratches, have made the deciphering very 
troublesome and difficult. Thus in verse 32 
vidvajanina was only recognized in the photo- 
graph; and daleh, which, owing to two ac- 
cidental scratches, locks like balena,-was made 


® See Ind. Ant. vol. V. p. 109. 
+ Plates LL, and ILL have been photographed (half size), 


It could hardly haye boen decinhered | 





out only by the reading of the Baroda plate, 
kulaih. The latter, though otherwise a mis- 
reading, proved the existence of a visarga and 
of a dissyllabic word which the metre required. 
As regards the contents of the inscription, 
its chief importance lies in this, that, besides 
carrying the history of the Rishtrakitas 
further down than the Baroda inscription, it gives 
a complete view of the genealogy of the older 
Ttishtrakdtas, which the hitherto known plates of 
the 8th and 9th centuries gave very impei 
and lps us to define more accurately the posi- 
tion of the Rashtrakita kingdom in Gujarat, 
According tothe Kivi grant the Rishtra- 
kitas succeeded each other in the following 
order :— 











A.—Main line, 
I, ee L. 
TI. Karka I, 
1 = 
Des 
IV. Dantidar , 
(Saka 675 VI. Govinda IT. WIT, Dhrura. 
| "| B. Gujardt 
(Saka 730) 1. Indra 
i 
2 Karka 
(Saka 734), 
4. Govinda 
(Saka 749), 


Against this enumeration the Simangadh 
inscription} names Nos. I.—IV, of the main line 
only, and the Baroda inscription Nos. I, II, V, 


eee 
| and bea of the 
reaing {ie Photographs have been sent to the various 


TE Jom. Ba DIE da Ba SE a. 
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nace pions, Lita was confined in the ninth 
century by narrower boundaries. For Govinda 
TIL. resided, when making his grant, in Bha- 
rich; and the village given by him, as well 
as those surrounding it, are nearly all to be 
found in the Jambiisar Tiluké. KApika is, 
of course, Kavi; Vatapodraksa, Ruh- 
nida,Jadrina, and Kaliyara ore now 
called Wardla, Rupid, Jantrin, and Kalier.* 
Thiairn avi has become Thanavri. 

grant, Ankotta and Jambuvavika ex- 
ist now as Ankit and Jambavi, and are sita- 
ated five or six miles w the south of Daroda. 

Besides we find at the present day Hathor 
girassiis in the Bharich district and in the 
Guikviidi villages on the northern bank of the 
once under Rathor, i.c. Rashtrakita, rule. 

How long the rule of the Rashtrakiitas in Lata 
with the main branch of thir house, is at present 
difficult to decide. Two circumstances bearing 
on the latter point deserve, however, to be men- 
tioned. Firstly, both Karka in the Bgroda 
and Govinda in the Kavi inscription call 
themselves simply mahdsdémantddhipah, * lords 
of the great feudal chiefs,’ or ‘great lords of 
the feudal chiefs,’ and state that they had 
obtained ‘the preat titles.’ As I have stated 
these indications that they were not lords para- 
mount, but vassals of some greater power. 
Secondly, the names of the successors of Go- 
| vinda ID. in the main branch, as given in the 
Karda and Kharepatan, inscriptions,t differ 
from those of the Gujarat inscriptions, I am 
therefore inclined to consider the Rashtrakiitas 
of Gujarit vassals of those of Malkhet. 


VIL. VIII. of the main line, and Nou: 1, 2 of the 
Gujarat branch. When speaking of Krishna 
(V.) the Baroda inscription states (v. 8) “ that 
he destroyed his relation, who followed an evil 
course, and himself assumed the sovereignty for 
the good of his race.” With the help of the 
K av i inscription it is now ensy to see that the 
dethroned relative was no other than Danti- 
durga. Italso becomes explicable why the writer 
of the Baroda grant should have left ont Indra 
and Dantidurga. Accordingto his own state- 
ment, he considered the latter a wicked prince. 
He therefore confined himself to the righteous 
branchof EK arka’sfamily. Itie not necessary 
to assume with Ldssen§ that the Rishtrakita 
empire split up into two parts after the death 
of Karka lL 

From y. 29 of our inscription it is aleo clear 
that uw separate kingdom of the Rishtrakitas || 
was established only by Govindal1., and that 
this prince made over the Latesvaraman- 
dala to his brother] ndra, a statement which 
is supported by the amended reading of the Ba- 
roda grant. Lateésvara mandala obviously | 
means ‘the kingdom or province of the ruler 
of Lata.’ I infer from the phrase ‘Indra 
received the realm of the ruler of Lata from his 
brother’ that the latter had newly conquered 
it. For, bad it been an old possession, it 
would probably have simply been stated that 
LitadesaorLitamandala had been made 
over to Indra. As the Van Dindori inscrip- 
tion of Govinda I. is dated in Saka 730, the 
Rashtrakiita invasion of Gujarit must have 
taken place at the end of the 8h or the begin- 
ning of the 9th century. During thie period — 
the kingdom of the Chapotkatas or Chandas of 
Auhilvid, which was established by Vanarija 
in 746 a.D., was probably still weak and unable | 














to defend an outlying province like Lita. Lita Plate I. 
corresponds to what we now would call‘ Central a ewe Wa Tae FA | 

and Southern Gujarit'—to the country between ee TET Hedge a lif wt 
the Mahi and the Konkana, ord areas [fy acy : 

to Lassen,4] the Latihé or Lariké of Ptolemy rete ef 


included a somewhat larger tract of country. 
To judge from the position of the traceable 
localities mentioned in the Ki viand Baroda 


§ Ind. Alt, vol. ITI. p. 540. 

Lassen, loc. cil., axmamés that the main branch of the 
seriae oes ss oeeepet Ba earn apt So 
euch an aeenm is 2 
of evidence to show that they were a Dakhani race whose 
papal aan Any Gk hatacedt Blkhet, See the Karda, 


: a[ai|fa— 
li A ae Wen 





~ qnd Salotg! plates discoased, Ind. Ant. 205. 
vol. ITE. p. 170. 
Vee + See Ind. Ant. vol. I. p. 207. 
t V.1, read Gaifa V. 2 iL 2 begins fry) L 3 be 
gine “PSrriffix®; dete the Grat 77 “; read (47ae : 
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qa) Taya Epreizerai— | PR: —[ajactcrt-aatt aa 
aaited ate a cory Fred | exer ree we | [LRAT 
aaa Taal eag_Qle wee ECL eee sh Poidinanie 4 
ay ye a ad a rat Gare UI [RN)§ PRT. iat 
ag HUTTE shat ti—i‘(i«é‘(isists*s*sés*s*d*SC*C RTT TTT wk ee oee onsen dase nee 
arat wares eT | _faan io iy 
mei’ aay fae HeI- care TT i Le ee ” 

sali ptakageedd | jal , . ST Gara 
Teal want raga 

Plate II A. 





CHIT: wh ae tk F 
scdtachencemmererraaa safe Serta 
pir i Sa ate fengster}ara UL? 








sede ae(frarre] 

[ana gee shrine A 
#2: feafeatt a: seer [fern || <1) ] 
jessie tla al 





or oer eee wie) 
ie eres cece! Tl eae 





. fegat {2 [ Le i } 


aeafexain? .. 
ineerrnaa thet: gerd II RA) 
72] Ba .. 

sonerareet a4 At pOTART i ian 





5. 4, line 4 hegine “Tea, and onde with Fri the first 
Ain War is uncertain. V. 4,1. $code with 7". V.6, 
L.Gends wit” “art; - 6, TTT and Ae” restored 
neconting to the S&mangadh plate; line 8 begina with 
fire, and 1 9 with "01; read afeita. V.7, L 10 begins 
with eo ae The circalar cat alladed toin Ind. Ant. vol. V. 
pr 100, begitis in this verse. V. 8, 1. 10 ends with “atta, 
and L Il with “##0°, which latter syllablo is very indis. 
tinct. The restoratinns have been made according to the 
Simangedb plate. V. 9, LU enda with “74 ,and 1. 13 
with “MTA; resthention according tothe Simangath plate. 
V. 16, 1. 14 onda with fa7ay’, and 1. 15 with fafa". There 
wust bes fault in the beginning of the second pada. V. 11, 
|. 16 ends with 4. V.12, L17 ends with “eqaypy;”- 








aa sera aeheeeat ath veer 
ary ane Sada paket 





cn ea al 
HT TaTeTT PT HOw 
SNe ee 


art cori(liby weveth ar tacneaeeeee 
maar yma eromataesy || [Ro |! } 
qeeae Siena a4 


HATTA: | 
Trane ectaey TT 
arent Fareqptie: || [1] 


7 V. ib i anda with SHR: Pheow taro: lodtenn se we 
na the end of the verne, are very doubtfal. V.14, L 1 ends 
with “THT; the metre appears to be Aryl. ¥. 15, 1, 20 
ends with @J", and line 3) with QUWt; the metre is 
vaatinstha. 

* The beginning appears to be corrupt. V. 16, L 2 of 


IT. A begins with Ta. The metre is Sragdhard, and it 


would soom that the second péda begina with “STHGEa « 
In this caso must bea corrected “S”, or ot least the 
syllable must bo made long. V. 17, 12 ende with (fer + 

L. Swith APTA", and La with “APTA. V, 18, 1.5 ends 
with fitter T°, and 1. 6 with “ape”. V. 19, L Tends 
with “arty”. ¥. 20, L 8 ends with qa, L° 9 with 
TAT”, and 1.10 with “fngr. V. 21, L lends with T= 
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conn ty - i Lat Grcreaaret aT ERT 

Deeds Gr LRAT moh itceinaes 
semray at aeataAte et rane ng : 
presets vein: Ci faraufrarereg ar ae7 11 [ R21 J 
santtaeaaa aaa | [23 | ue pak A ct 
pata fa a ofa Tee ATH | siteprentecds vara. hed 

+ t 

reat & aint ai i] are i tu (Mla 
ore ac EERE diditrch 
cat tre weber Ene Saree 
i : rer rt ae WES abd Sede aa A IS 








: els mira Il '] 


Plate If. 2. 








create tare i [$I] 
aq: fener 
earner et Bet 
qe FT gan est 


areceareamet aft arett [1 46 {1 


Lesions 







zo 
Pu Pd 


ry. oa tina Weads"ean Pra. ¥. 2%; 118 onde 
with Gey", andl. 14 with WAT°- V. 24, 1.16 ends “Gt 
ar. ¥. %5, read GETS” and ATT; L 16 ends with 
=7- Vv. 26, 1.17 end with “TE. ¥, 27, L (Sends with 
Feay. V. 23, L 10-enda with 

ae sa cas GE Laas ar eR sh 
“segarq ; V. 40, read Prqaresen and “AUAPT; 1 2 


code with OCGT ¥. 31, 4 ends with FEPPT , and LS 
5 with O77: V. 88, read Oey, “eT 7 and PTS | 


1. Gonds with “ST-V. 83, read [Ts 1.7 ends with H- 


tuft (RCN TE 





eccrine 
ayaa Sse, 











Sariact apn TT: || [ 82 I | 
nie Bata 


T aifta- 
set een waiara qarait (19) 
aT SS ATTA 





V. 34, read “@ar” and “Wa; dele 1after TTT; 1.5 
ends with @aq", and 1.9 with Fart. V. 35, 1. 10 ends 
with ®9f°) and |, 11 with “PTT. V. 36, 1. 18 ends with 
aHeY, and 13 with 4faat. V. 37, L14 ends with 
aay: Ve 38, read “STAT 1. 15 ends with 
Teae4 | anusréra in At! uncertain; |. 17 read 
wart; 1.20 Fr in Prafer[Ar) not quite clear, and 47 
looks like 
§ Line 1. Only portions of aksbarss 4-15 remain. 
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iter ai "i qa =, ahaa ee qfarat— J 
2 al anary aaa | we sacra Tete: ay be (r] 


6 rarer [eaetiben 


D ymmaatcemetal aater  yfrerneaeT 








_ SERENE 


arateegrcatar ass cetotatat Tat 
* [esas qeiererreen ro 2 PEE EE Giuliani” Galil cla kah Lib 
9° at Remar gait rer situa: atcak! = Settee sre | 


Sei l  Ms  b 





Upagqeiegaat T wiaRey RATATAT HT AT qicaeta- 


iS sep) | WaT eeNTa aloes oT 


aaa 8 qataaenn(a-] 





3s FaTTLa]ee Te: maa | se 4 | wat Ware see aT F 
6 festa eit Rem yfie: | aba ea T aray aCe Te | Rear 
iS cdr yaaecniet: | gemtt fe aaet yftaraverits: || THT F- 
at ee Core, ee oe | ent ON) See 

U7 egfiiggar spar crate: enrenietiederrer wer yfrerersey get He I APE Ta GO 


10 secrete arate Tarer cer 


1 at at ara arg: cated | ale] 





10 ot qeeat mr ware ae | wat weigat Re Aaquet || ee saecoylleg: 
20 at Prmagter aqeditd 7 | atiteewttcaritate ge?: qcataat farm: 
eet Sees Ot ew SE 








Translation. 
1. May ho protect you, the lotus on whose 
navel ia the dwelling-place of Brahmi and 


Hara, whose forehead is adorned by the lovely | 


moon-sickle |* 

2 There wre a prince, called Go vinda- 
raja, a royal lion among kings, whose fame 
pervaded the universe, and who, (of) pure (splen- 
dour), at the head of his trained army dispelled 


his enemies in battle just as the moon, the | 


leader of the host of rising (stars), dispels the 
darkness at night. | 
3, When he saw on army Mashing with 


gallant warriors coming to meet him, biting his | 





| Line 3, first akshara uncertsin—may be 4 or 
4", or possibly SE. L. 7, the restoration of FH is perfectly 


certain, as the Baroda grant, which was made by Govinda’: — 


father, ia dated 724. L.9 rea! wiTqa: Sfatewa; L. 10 
rewd Soahtey”; Ll) read 384; “OPREzT; L. 12 read 
WAaqzaT ; L. Wdele the third "THT; L. bread GfE 
wis? aay L- 20 read qe: 


© The two gods intended are Vishoo and Siva. This 
stansa is found at the bead of the Baroda sod SAmangwih 


+ Regarding the messing of wdyata, ‘ rising’ or "risen," 
compare Pet. Dict. s. v. ‘yam! and‘ ad." The verse occurs 





ene sagia ueshigale] eft it 


lip and knitting his brow, clutching the sword, 
and planting courage in his clan and his own 
heart, he always mised forthwith the loud 
battle-cry.t 

4. When his enemies heard his name pro- 


nounced in the fight, three things unseasonably 


at once slipped from them,—the sword from 
the hand, animation from the face, and pnde 


| from the heart. § 


5. His son, the illustrious Karkaraja, 
whose resplendent glory was famed throughout 
the world, who stilled the pain of the distressed 
and supported the abode of Hari’s steps, who 
resembled the king of heaven, and whose orders 


tn thee Kiecnesdl insorsetjon. Bal Gangédhar Sistri's read- 
ing, dhtastivtianayann, la noneene, and not warranted by 
the facimile, which, though not very clear, may be read, a 
Thar done, dhvastdrihayan, The latter word must be 


* dispelled.’ Tam unable to say how Bil GangAdbar Shetrl 
got the ‘wun,’ instead of the * moon," out of widAn, 

{ The verse ie aleo the third of the Simangadh imserip- 
tion, Bal Gangidhar Sitri's readings, unndmitem and 
cha satoam, are, I think, preferable to oars. But the di 
inunamidvfam appeared to me quite clear, His translation 
of rubholdtiohdpdim js utterly mistaken. 

§ The verse stands fourth on the Eimangadh plate 
aleo. BAl Gangldhar Sietrl's variante are owing to mistakes 
in denphering, and his translation ia faulty. 


taken asa denominative from dhvastirtha, ‘annihilated,’ or 
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found obedience, became (after him) the gem 
of the (Rashtrakita) race.|| 


6. His son was Indrarija, as it were the 


mount Mern of the Raishtrakita race, a. 


prince whose shoulders shone with the ichor 
flowing from the split temples of (hostile) 
elephants, and were scratched A the blows of 
their tusks, who destroyed his enemies on 
earth. 

7. The son of him who had earned preat- 
ness was the illustrious Dantidurgariaja, 
who, resembling Indra, ruled. the whole earth 
that is girdled by the four oceans.* 

8 He conquered quickly, with a handful of 
dependents, the countless unconquered host of 
Karnita, which was expert in defeating the 
lord of Kanchi, the Kerala, the Chola, the 
Pandya, Sriharsha, and Vajrata.t 

9. He, contracting his brow, swiftly con- 
quered by his bow V a lla b ha—untired, obeyed 
by all, who had not taken up his sharp weapons, 
and made no yee sre ee 





11. Spree te 
. Krishnarija, the son of theillustrions 
K arkarija, became lord of tho earth. 





|| Tho vorve stands fifth in the SamangaJh plate also. 
BalGang&dharSietri' s variants in the first and second pidas, 
as well as krifajial in the third, are supported by the 


facsimile; the rest are wisteadings. ‘Arttaritihdr? may | 


be referred to Hari, aa Bl Gang&dhar Séstri has done. 


© This vores siands seventh on the Simancadh plate. | 


Bal Gangidhor Sistri’s translation of prabhinna...... 
ptihah ia wrong, as be haa not taken into account the word 
‘ruchira’ which must be taken with 'ddna." In the second 
pida be paraphrnede instead of translating. 

® Metre gfti. The restoration of the name of the king is 
made certain by the genealogy as given in other plates. 

+ The verse stands Inst in the poetical portion of the 
Simangadh plates. To judge from the facsimile, Bil Gan- 


gidhar Shstri's reading ajeyarathyoih, instead of our | 


ajeyom alpaih, is by no means certain. He hos left it out 
in his translation. The synonyme aipoik and kiyadbhih 
are, I think, both used in order to give force to the stalement 
that Dantidorga's army was small. nia 
haw also leftout Vajratea (Jowr. Beng. As. Soc. vol. 
XXXIL p. 97) in the list of conquered kings. 

Tt Inthe Simangedh inscription this verse stands just be- 
fore the preceding one. Bot its tert appears to be very cor- 
rope. Tt is aleo difficult to say how Bal Gangidhar Stwtri 
arrived at his translation. He appears to hate taken ogrihfta- 
vidhoutalastram and apranihitintram (bis = 
apratihatijnam) as avyayfbhdeas, and to have 
them to the action of Dantidurga. But apranihitdntram 
can certainly not mean ‘ without sending armies. Antra 
or onfra means ‘ bowels," and nothing else. Again, ayri- 
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"Re ree 


| trious Krishsardja 9 was blameless as that of 


He soon obtained the auspicious titles * kin 


of kings’ and ‘ supreme lord.’ 


Be aigie ste totes ie iba enpeaaue 
strong arm quiely debtanead the: anuliaas of 
his enemies inflated with pride, as soon ag he 
saw them (?). 

17. He was the protector of the earth that 
is adorned with the girdle of the four oceans, 
and alao of the threefold (sacred science) ; he 
gave much ghito Brahmans; he worshipped the 
immortals and honoured his gurus; he granted 
(to supplicants) their hearts’ desires ; he was the 
first among the virtuous, the favourite of for- 
tune, and in consequence of hig great penance 





he went to the immortal abode to enjoy the 
rewards of heaven. 


18. His son was the ilinstrions Go vinda- 


| rija, called (also) Vallabha,{ who was 


expért in making widows of the wives of the eon- 
quered world’s enemies, who in one moment 


- split-in battle the temples of the mast elephant 





Aftavidhautastastram, ‘without wielding [his brilliant] 
or eek aide Be poe apsineikcan gexeseR oC mTARLNY PTE 
the dandalaka. "The latter word, which 


BA GangAdbar pongo sadaesp giqutery tm 


mean “ without any effort." I have thonght it preferable 
to tale the second compound of the firs plda- asd all 
those of the second pdda as accusatives masc., and to refer 
them to the conquered Vallabba, whase former greatness 
and adden loss of energy and courage they appear to 
indicate. But I will not deny that they may be taken a9 
avyaylbhdoa adverbs by any one who can get over the con- 
truliction contained in agrihitantidtadLitram and dandal- 
akena pti, 

§ This verse, on account of its motilation, admits of 
no certain rendering. But ita general meaning seems to 
ood Wate had Dacron ‘acgaed sb Sa’ AMAA: 

| vv. 13 and 14, Tam mot ablo to make ont the general 


| pense, even, of those 


fragmenta. . 
§ There are two difficulties ip the first two pide. 
Firstly, it is remarkable to find that the “ warded-of 
heat" is given as the reason for the king’s sportive guit, 
instead “‘of the warding off of the best,” Secondly, on 


which must be constraed with Govindardjah, has been 
introduced into the sentence beginning with yena. 
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of his enemies, and who, his head whitened by the 
dust of the vanguard, ever walked in battle with 
sportive gait, since the heat of the gun's rays 
was warded off by his white parasol. 

19. His younger brother was the lustrioas 
Dhruvariéja, of great dignity and unchecked 
prowess, who, conquering all kings, gradually 
became (in fierce brilliancy) like unto the morn- 
ing sun. 

20. When that gemamong good princes had 
become the chief of the Rashtrakftas, the 


whole world called him the good lord, daily its 


spiritual preceptor. When that righteous lover 
of truth was ruling the earth from ocean to 
ocean, then (people agreed that) in truth the 
age of truth (had retorned)." 

91, Gladdening his relations, he daily gave, 
when pleased, all his wealth to the crowd of 
suppliants, When angered, the great hero 
impetuously took the life-breath of Yama even. 


with the four oceans. 
23. His son, the ornament of his race, was 


Govindarija, a liberal (prince), dear to | 


mankind, keeping fortitude as his only riches, 
endowed with notorious valour, who harassed 


his enemies, and whose fame was celebrated far — 


and wide by the virtuous. 

24. His second famous name was P rit h- 
vivallabha. He, alone, made subject to him- 
self the earth that is bounded by the four oceans. 

25, As the Universal soul, thongh one, 
appears manifold to those who maintain the ex- 
istence of individual souls, so did he, when by 
(the strength of) his arm he crossed the bound- 
less ocean of this foemen'’s host, appear multi- 
form to bis enemies in battle. 

4. “ Alone am I and lacking arrows, well 
armed and numerons are the foes”; such 


* The phrase safyom sofyom iti may be token im we- 
rious ways,—either, aa I have done, eatyort nissan drys 
satya satyoyugam (puna) provertata iti deahad) itt pt. 
gata wltih or satya iddnth sctyom (na tetsatye soty. 
tommadhydropyate) ifi loddadm uktih, de. The genera 
” » Sav stdot properly refers to the Brahmans, friends, 
and relations, justes moch as tothe gurus. If the reading 
fargit were not quite clear, Lahonld prefer to write FTYTT, 
and to refer the adjective to the vanquished kings. 

I This verse occurs aa No. 21 on the Haroda plates. 
Pandit Kamalakinta, the decipberer, haa, however, wrongly 
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| thoughts did never come to him even in s 


dream, much less in battle. 
27, When many other great kings 5 ta m- 


—bha and the rest, allied together, were tearing 


from him by the strength of their arms the dig- 
nity of king of kings and supreme lord, which 
he had received from his father, being conse- 
crated with (the water of) the coronation urns, 

93 Then, destroying them all together with 


crowds of kings, he fastened that (title) in a 
great battle, though it had become loosened by 


the blows of Yama's sword, made Fortune stable 


and serviceable to his suffering gurus, to Brah- 


mans and virtuous men, to his friends and 
relations, and forced her to hold his excellent, 
glittering chaurt.t 

29 Hot his brother, the illustrious Ind ra- 


rfija, equal to Indra in valour and of wondrous 


fame, became ruler on earth, and sovereign of 


| the province of the ruler of Lit a, which he re- 
92. Highest joy filled the hearts of men | 
when he righteously ruled the earth together 


ceived from his (elder brother).t 
$0. To him who conquered single-handed. 
and was fond of deeds of hazard, his army 


served merely aa a mark of royalty. That proud 


(prince) did not bow to any of the immortals 


even, excepting the first-born god, the lord of 


the whole world.§ 

$1. His son was (a prince) of great power, 
whose mind revelled in the pleasure of the 
knowledge of the Saétras’ meaning, and whe 
carried openly the ancient auspicious appellation 
SriKarkarija, together with other second- 
ary namés. | 

$2. When a dispute about good government 
incidentally arose, it wes formerly (the custom 


| to cite) the kingdom of Bali as an instance 


of a realm where prosperity affected all snbjects- 


| Now (we give as an example) on earth (the 
— kingdom) of this roler.€ 


33. At his death his servanta felt towards him 


(a slip for taddatix) to foddtu. Tho translation is rery 
a bs 


§ This verse stands third on the Baroda plates, and 
there applied to Govinda I. The first and esoond p4- 
doe have been badly read by the Palit; the third shows 
a valoable eoria lectio, ‘ fashhoramenl Afivaramtivarindm. 
The deity intended is, of coursy, Siva. , 

| The last two pddas of thin woreo occur in the 4th 


verse of tho Baroda inscription, where, however, mul hyam 


is wubstitated for pirrom, Pandit Siradapratfids Obakrm- 
vartti haa utterly misunderstood them. Hoe thinks that 
gaunonimeparictram means © all good qualities! In 
the Baroda inscription the verso refers to Kark ar hija I. 
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who had been showering wealth on them just as 


hosbandmen feel towards the cloud that has sent 
more water than is desired, when it stops (rain- 
ing).* 

i Strack by the flerce impetus of the nu- 
merous arrows shot by him, the herd of hos- 
tile elephants that had come into battle, imitated 
(in its movements) the great mountains when 
they are rocking to and fro in consequence of 


the fury of the storms that arise at the moment | 


when a kalpa expires.t 

$5. His younger brother, whose fame spread 
far, and who entirely vanquished the multitude 
of his enemies, was the illustrious Govinda- 
rija, the celebrated lord of kings who consi- 


dered this earth, though it includes many con- | 


tinents, oceans, mountains, forests, and large 
towns, diminutive like the span of his hand for 
purposes of gifts and conquest. 
36. What enemy did not find his destruction 
through him, or what suppliant did not daily 
receive gifts from him? What good men 
did not obtain honour, or what bad men 
did not suffer injury through him? Whilst he 
was lord, were not the wives of his adherents 
adorned with ornaments, and were not the wives 
of hia enemies coucked on the ground? Thus 
his mighty deeds bore fruit in every respect, 


37. His pure and countless virtues never | 
knew any other location (than him), just as his_ 


pure and countless wives never saw any other 
house ‘but his). 
38. The Universe alone knew the limita of 


his prowess, which in battle equalled the valour — 


of Rama, and it became the scene of the sportive 
victories gained by his strong arm that was 
able to subdue all foes. 

He, seeing that this whole life is unstable as 
a flash of lightning and worthless, bas made 


this charitable grant, the sanctity of which is 
mS a 





tor gives no good senee. Possibly, however, the 
sealen may be chulitz. Boma word meaning | 


Pandit Sfiradaprasikia hal 
notion of the meaning of the verse. His 
mi ithedtre mmarated wg orale emg 
founded inferences requrding the gos of Gajaral, ride 
OE Thi ota ninth tt Bawls’ lesesiuht 

is verse stan Tune e hecrption, 
Krishnardja The Petit he 
ite general 


ranalation. 
nator is rice la sracwrgy orth Nene y 
mang provient Yor rman i & oct 
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| together with. ... +» grecn 
| and dry produce, together with the (right of) 


ae wet | 





shows. Sfradaprasida's tranale- — 
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greatly enhanced by (its bemg) a gift of land. 
And he, the ruler of the great feudal chiefs, the 
ilostrious lord Govindarija, (called also) 
Prabhitavarsha, who possesses all the 
great titles, addresses these commands to all his 
officials, fanctionarie and persons in authority 
to the governors of provinces and gillahs, to 
the heads of villnges, heads (of castes) and 
others, whatever their connexion (with him) 
may be :— 

“Be it known to you that in order to obtain 
benefits in this life and the next for my parents 
and for my own selfjand for the increase of 
spiritoal merit and glory, I, dwelling in Bh a- 
rakachha, have given, confirming the gift 
with a libation of water, after bathing in 





the river Narmada, on the full moon of 


Vaisikha, when [seven] hundred and forty- 
nine years of the Saka kings had passed, to the 
(temple of the) divine San, called (that of) the 
illustrious Ja yidttya and situated in K ot i- 
pura, which is included in Kapika, for the 
restoration of its broken and rent parts, and (in 
order to defray the expenses) for sesetgal 
flowers, frankincense, lamps, and food-of 

the village of Thir ov i—the boundar of 
which are, to the east Vofapadraka, to isteoubh 
the village of Jadr@na, to the weat the villages 
of, . -mangana and KaMyara, to the north the 
village of Ruhadds,—together with ....., 


together with its 








fine aad (Getaiing oem arising out of) the ten 





cciahag Aiello sogethec:agith hei income in 
grain and gold, to the explosion of all farveer 
grants to gods and Brahmans, according 





analogy of the reasoning from the familiar in- 
stance of the ground and the clefts therein—(t 
same village), being not od entered by the 


tion is not very intelli . 
ine Kalla o eh Fiske bay _ere sepeineéd to ear 

| ‘© whee, p 

vite the “ido. Yunnan pa at the end ofa 

ke 


t Each of the first. three piu of this vera contains » 
pun, the verb or verbal noun devoting both an action tend. 
mf to benefit aeaet injure. 

destruction’ if dermv 
Sacived frost the root dA. Apachite. Ln the | pads, 
means both ‘honour’ and ‘injary’. ete e e 








ids, may either be derived from the root b4A 
pig thers ae & compound of bAd, ‘earth.’ and ushdidh, 
ney of the reot eas, ‘dwelling.’ The statement 
| a enemies were el om the 
ia meant to that they been mace 
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irregular or regular soldiers, nor to be moddled 
with by any royal officers, (and the grant to hold 
good) as long as moon, sun, earth, oceans, rivers 
and hills endure§ ... 1. eee eee ee eee 

This is the sign-mannal of the illustrions 
Govindarija, And this has been written 
by order of the illustrious GovindarAja by 
me, the noble and illustrious Yogesvara, the son 
of the illustrious A valokita, the minister of 
peace and war. The executive officer here is 
the illustrious Kum u da. 

Postscript. 
An additional proof for the early use of the 


so-alled Vikrama era of 56-7 5.0. is furnished | 


by the corrected version of the Aihole inserip- 
tion of Pulake4i Il, published by Mr. Fleet 


in the Antiguary (ante, pp. 67 et seqy.). There | 
Saka year 507 corresponded _ 
to the year 3551 of theKaliyags. Mr. Fleethas 
pointed ont that the Sake year 507, if the lat- | 


it is stated that the 


ter era be taken to be that beginning 78-9 4.p., 
and for the Kaliyuga the nsual, beginning the 
vernal equinox of 3102 B.c., be accepted, cor- 
responds to the Kali year 3686. He offers, 
however, no explanation for the curious state- 
that the Saka year has been referred by the 
writer of the inscription, either intentionally or 
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through SSiretmee aE Fibro. ere For 

the difference between the beginning of the Kali- 

yuga and that of the Vikramaera is... 3044 

Add years of the inscription. -. . 507 

The total gives the Kah year 3551 
mentioned in the inscription. 

Ido not think that the writer of the inserip- 
tion, though calling the era in which he dated’ 
Saka, really meant the Vikrama era. For the 
Chalukya inscriptions are all dated Saka, and 
there can be no doubt that the later ones are 

di eginning 78-9 A.D, Besides, 
the author, Ravikirti, belonged to the Jaina sect, 
and the Jainas have more than once committed 
errors in respect to the two eras. I believe 





| that he simply made a mistake, and put down 


the equivalent of 507 Vikrama, for that of 507 
Saka. But, however that may be, in any case 
it must be allowed that he knew the era begin- 
ning 56-7 4.D., which it is customary to call 
that of Vikrama, and it may be asserted that 
the Aihole inscription furnishes another instanc 


of its early nse. 


and Rishtrakiita kings, 1 have to add that 
Prof. Dowson|| has already called attention to 
those of the former, and has drawn inferences 


| from them similar to those made by myself. 





MAXIMS AND SENTIMENTS FROM THE MAHABHARATA. 
BY J. MUIR, D.C.L, LLD., &c., EDINEUEGH. 


Book v., 1321 ff. 
Though huge, and strong, and rooted fast, 
And braving long the storm, at last 

By furions gusts is overthrown ; 

While trees that, growing side by side, 
A mass compact together form, 

Each sheltering each, defy the storm, 

And green from age to age abide. 

So too the man alone who stands, 
However brave himself, and wise, 
Bat lacking aid from stout allies, 

Falls smitten soon by hostile hands. 

Bot those sage kinsmen ever thrive, 
Like lotus flowers in blooming pride, 
—§ The. portion aft untransated contains only the crsl 








Who firmly each in each confide, 

Beneath the hunter-troop’s attacks ; 

And stripped of tigers, forests tall - 

Boon sink before the woodman's axe. 

Aid euiide thAipech whadied laid: » 

3. Cantion in dealing with a crafty enemy. 
i. 5568, and xii. 5264. 


| When with a crafty foe thou wagest war, 


Ne'er rest secure becanse he dwells afar ; 


| For, know, the arms of such o man are long, 


When stretched to wreak his wrath on those 


who've done him wrong. 


inet. the ‘ou of lend. grente from the. Mahé- 
Sirah Wteur, Bde hee ee ass 
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4. sakes counsel, 


i, 5503 
and xii. 5264. 
Whilst thou dost watch thy chanee,—with seem- 


ing care 
Thy mortal foe upon thy shoulder bear ; 
Then down to earth thy hated burden dash, 


As men against the rocks an earthen vessel 


sinash. 





5. Poverty lends relish to food. -y, 1144. 
The poor man daintier fare enjoys 
Than e’er his wealthy neighbours taste ; 
For hunger lends his food m zest, 
While plenty pamper oF peletes cloys. 


G. The Divine ene ks (compare 
St. Matt, xi. 25). v. O16f 
The Lord all creatures’ fortunes rules : 
None, weak or strong, his might doties ; 
He makes the young and simple wise ; 
The wise and learn'd he turns to fools. 

7. Loss of Virtue the only real loss. vy, 1289. 
Thy virtoe guard at any cost. 
Wealth none can trust ; it comes and joes ; 
The good survive misfortune’s blows ; 

But virtue lost, and all is lost, 

8. Iil-goiten gains fail to benefit, vy, 1251f. 
When mor unjustly-goiten gains 

Employ unsightly rents to hide, 

Each ancient rent unveiled remains, 

While new ones ae on every side. 


9. Good to be douata fim everything, 
¥. 1125, 
From madmen's ravings, e'on, the wise, 
And children’s prattlings, good may gain: 
As workmen skilled extract the vein 
OF gold in rocks that bedded lies, 
10. Heil Men to be avoided. vy. 1164. 
Let good men ne'er with bad themselves ally : 
Whene'er a friendly bond the two unites, 
The guiltless share the doom the knaves that 
smites : 
Moist wood takes fire and burns when mixed 
with dry. 
1], Honest Advice. v. 1348f. 
Bland courtly men are found with ease 
Who utter what they know will please ; 
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But honest men are far to seek, 

Who bitter troths and wholesome speak. 
So, too, those thoughtfnl men are rare 
Who blunt and sound advice can bear. 

A prince's best ally is he,— 

The man from eervile truckling free,— 
Who faithfal counsel gives, nor fears 
With trath to wound his patron's ears,— 


Not he who spares him present. pain 
At certain cost of future bane. 





12, “The fonque con no man lame.’ 
(James iit. 8.) v. 1170. 
‘Tis very hard to curb the tongue : 
Yet all this needful power should seek ; 
For who mach useful trath can speak, 


Or charm with brilliant converse: long? 
13. Study seurekan the consequences of 
achon. v. 1112, 


If I now take this step, what next ensues ? 
Should I forbear, what must I then expect ? 
Thus, ere he acts, a-man should well reflect ; 


14. Means do not alwaya lead fo the desived 
ends, xii. $31. 

Friends cannot always bring us bliss, 

Nor foes suffice to work us ill ; 

Wealth is not always gained by skill ; 

15. The best reviedy for grief. xi, 184. 
Nor valonr, wealth, nor yet a band 

Of friends, can bring such sure relief 

To mortals overwhelmed with grief, 
As strong and steadfast self-command. 








1G. The wise seperior to circumalances. xi. 67. 
No day arrives but, as it flies, 
Of fear a hundred sources brings, 
Of grief a thousand bitter springs, 
To vex—the fool, but not the wise. 





17. Marke of a wise man, -y. 995. 
Tke men too high who never aim, 
For things once lost who never mourn, 
By troubles ne'er are overborne,— 
Such men the praise of wisdom claim. 
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18. Sanctity leads to Anowledge. 
The man who every sin forsakes, 
Whose breast with love of goodness glows, 
He Nature's primal essence knows, 
And all the changing forms she takes. 





Y. 1382. 





19. The true Drihman, xii. 9667. 
The man who Nature knows, and all 
The changing growth that from her springs, 
And all the fates of living things,— 
That man the gods a Brihmag call. 





20. Appearances not always fo be trusted. 
xii. 4748f 
A bounded vault the mther seems, 
With fire the firefly seems to shine ; 
And yet no bounds the sky confine, 
‘Tis not with fire the firefly gleams. 
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So other sense-perceptions, too, 
Which else might cheat, should first be 
tried ; 
And those which every test abide 
Should only then be deemed as true. 








21. Desire insatiable, xii. 6713. 
When men grow rich, for something else they 


pine. 
They would be kings; were kingly rank at- 
tained, 
ay fain would gods become ; were godship 
gained, 
They'd long to rule o'er all the .ace divine. 
But sbould'’st thon wealth and royal power 
acquire, | 
And, soaring higher yet, become a god, 
Yea, rule all Svarga by thy sovereign nod, 
F'en then unsated, thou would'st more desire.* 


SANSERIT AND OLD CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY J. F. FLEET, Bo. C.8. 
(Continued from p. 76.) 


No. XV. 
This is another Pallava copper-plate inscrip- 
tion, in the Cave-alphabet characters and the 
Sanskrit language, from Sir W. Elliot's facsimile 


collection. The plates are six in number, andin | 
this instance, aguin,contrary tothe usnal practice, | 


the insetiption, to judge by the numerals on the 
plates, commences on the oulside of the first 
plate and ends on the outside of tho last, plate. 
The seal connecting these plates seems to bear no 
device ; at least, none is given in the facsimile. 

The inscription records the grant of the vil- 
lage of Minpadtir, in the country of V @igé- 
réshtra, to certain Brahmans, in the eighth 
year of the reign of Simhavarmd. In this 
case, also, the date is not referred to any era. 

If my suggestion be accepted, that, Vishn o- 
gopavarma being styled * Yuvamahirdja'+ 
in No; XII of this series, the Sithhavarm4,in 
the eleventh year of whose reign the copper-plate 
recording Vishnug$pavarm4’s grant was 
bestowed, must have been Vishnogépavarmii’s 
—— 


* Compare the Phonisse of Euripides 
where Etoocles says: “For, I, O mothe’ will dene 


declare, 
concealing nothing: 1 woul: to th nlace 
mrcape roy Hors. and beneath be place where the 


the greater of Sg taal poteons om power, 





elder brother and the reigning Mahirij 
Palla” stocker eiitaatie a a 


thus :— 





Skandavarma I. 
Me iron 
Skandavarma II. 
Simhavarma I. Vishnugopavarma, 
Vishnogépa, (or 
Simhavarma IT. 


At the time of this second grant the capital 
is stated to be Daganapura§; the locality of 
this town is not known to me. As regards 
Palakkada, which in No. XII of this series 
is given as the capital, I see “hat Dr. Burnell || 
gives ‘ Pilakkidu’ as the old form of ‘Palghat’ 
in the Cochin territory ; perhapa the two names 
may be one and the same, but in the first line of 
No. AIT the last letter is distinetly ‘d’, not * d.” 


§ Possibly Migs Pe ion of some wach 
Canarese name oy ” Hallie, the eof tie tooth Sew 
the remarks on the Sank nme at p. 

| Til, pote 6, of Dr. Burnell's South. Indian hy. 


| South.Indian Palmography, p- M, note L 
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TRANSCRIPTION, 
Firat plate ; first side, 





Firat plate ; second side. 

(6) aacmascraatins aeenneer franz: 
Sere 8 FT ope | Her. 
Second plate ; firat side. 

(ae 8 8=6oqiay = ui ant aera serae- 
eee eee ee fattest 
et Fear 8  yaEasifoa | 

Second plate ; secone side, 

Cio] Faroe a ary fear Meee ter Pe terre Tete. 

(1) 744 ear Tat saat slaiqaaq- 

[13] TRS MC THERT SOW SR Stent 
Third plate ; firet side. 

(13) Say af T9VATENTUS: TAMA 

OSA) BAMA? «8 BWyaTfam- 

aj fiaaearhisagaqaat qwarrae a as. 
Third plate ; second side. 

ie) matt wees, sta a ary ear ar - 

onaaaia(s) steer TUS mz 

us) (gare 8 mageaeraaa a masa sa- 
Fourth plate ; fret side. 

9} ET eT aT a TT eT TT aT aT Af ar a 

erat TTT ay F(4) eT HG 

an a @arageaatay aaa mcs a are 
Fourts plate; second nde. 

Bratt WANA sehen 


(a) ager = ete Cine Sf 

















[ The: tters—G]f%,—are just dis- © ‘Tie: letter, —3T,--wna ob frat. omitted in Ube origiant 
ermible im the facsimile copy with me, bat will probably | and then inserted below the line. 
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Fifth plate ; frat nde. 
pea) AAT Pepe ait! qe gare q 
og karaeas iar est ay 
manera end see 8 se ge 
Fifth plate ; second side, 
[28] sci sk bab aarirge a 
(29) TARA (\] aaa 
(90) ayaieeae: econ) ques? [i] eB (2) ETS (OY EAAN- 
Sizth plate; first nde. 
x) ater | TIReoeReeT || ATA, ara: | Wael 
(3a) TTA YL AM pragpng Dees. yO A 


(so) waa aghrggEr car aeaTUsA TET AT 


Sixth plate ; second mde. 


qaataga 








coy er yftrentet cea aaT 9(G)HA, Ul) AeA AT AT Ka TRS 
ea 46oat | eae oy: «= fait Paint [ii] 
(36) FHSAA AAT fafeaay il 


Translation, 
Victory has been achieved by the holy ono! 
Hail! From the glorious and victorious city 


of DaSanapura,—the great-grandson of him, | 


the Great King Sri-Viravarmid, who 
honoured according to the proper rites the gods 
and Brahmans and spiritual preceptors, and old 
men; who was made prosperous by the three 
constituents of royal power; who was high- 


minded; who enjoyed great happiness acquired | 


by the strength of his own arm; and who was 
the bravest man upon the surface of the earth ;— 
the grandson of him, the Great King Sri- Skan- 
davrarmA, who achieved wondrous rank and 
power in a hundred battles; who grew old in 
respect of learning (beyond his years); who 
gratified endless desireat; who performed an 
endless number of rites; and who abounded in 
good qualities;—the son of him, the Yuvarija 
Sri-Vishnugépa, who pervaded the whole 
world with his fame, which, white as the rays of 
the moon, was not interwoven with the fame of 
others ; whose mind was refined by his learning; 


sod who was renet dignitied, —Sri- Sit bavar- | 





ft Aftor this lottor,—F,—the lotter 7 tise firat letter 


T In i aad the following epithets there isa play on 







m 4,—the pious Great King of the Pallavas, 
whoarea mostexslted race; who are possessed of 
wondrous fame, which has been acquired by the 
strength of their arms and has become celebrated 
and established; who have prepared for cele- 
bration many sacrifices according to the proper 
rites; who are almost equal to Satakrata §; 
and who are the favourites of the goddess of 
fortane,—he, who has pervaded the world with 
his great glor}, which has scorched up the as- 


semblage of chieftains, and which day by day 


is increased by actions that have no counter- 
parts (in the behaviour of others) and are such 
as are desired by good people; whose every 
undertaking is actuated by (a desire for) the 
prosperity of mankind; who is eminently de- 
siroua of conquest on the whole surface of the 
earth: who meditates on the feeb of the holy 
one ; who is tho disciple of the foot of the vener- 
able Ba pps; who ia a most excellent worship: 
per of the holy one; and who belonga to the 
lineage of Bhiradvaja,—issues his commanda to 
the villagers at the village of Maiigaddr, in 

the country of Vag Srashtrs, and to all 
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NOTES ON THE DRAVIDIAN EASOTAGES: 
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the authorities and the favourites and those who : 


carry out his orders :— 

On the fifth day of the bright fortnight of the 
month Chaitra of the eighth year of our vic- 
torious reign, to increase our life and power 
and victory, we constituted this village a grant 
to Bribmans and gave it, free from all lability 
to taxation, and with the exception of the plough 
of the possession of the god||, on the condition 
pega! st chron? by those residing 
in it, to Rodraéarma of the Atréya gira and 
the ritual of Apastambha, to Tiirkadarma of the 
Viitsya géfra and the ritual of Apastambha, to 
Damasarmi of the Kauiika gSlra and the ritual 
of Apastambha, to Yajfiaéarmi of the ag 
vaja goira and the ritnal of : 
Bhavakétig6pa of the Paridarya per and he 
ritual of Apastambha, to Bharirigarmd of tho 


Kiiéyapa giira and the ritual of Vajasanéya,. and 
to Sivadatia of the Andaméghi gitra who chants 
the Simavéda hymns, and to Shashthikumira 
of the Gautama g(fra and the ritnal of Hiranya- 
kési. Recognizing this, let them treat this 





village with immunity from all taxation and 


cause it to be so treated by others. And he is 
deserving of corporal punishment, who trans- 
gresses against this our charter. Moreover, are 
there not verses of the saints astothis? There 
has not been, and there shall not be, any gift 
better than agrant of land; &c.! Land has been 
given by many, and has been continued in 
grant by many; &c.! Ho incurs the guilt of 
one who slays a hondred thousand cows who 
econfiscates land, &c.! 

This has been engraved by Némi at the per- 
sonal command of the king. 


NOTES ON THE SOUTH-INDIAN OR DRAVIDIAN FAMILY OF LANGUAGES. 
Br tae Rev. G. U. POPE, D.D., M.B.A.5., 
Member of the German Oriental Society, and Fellow of the Madras University. 


Tt seems presumption to intrude into a field | 


of research which my valned friend and fellow- 
labourer for years in missionary work, Dr. Cald- 


well, haz made his own ; but Tam afraid that sto- | 


dents of Indian languages are a little in danger 
of n 
Philosophy, and I desire to record my conviction 
that much has yet to be done before the great 
question of the affinities of the vernaculars of 
Southern India in particular can be considered 
as settled, Our most important business at 
present is to collect and classify the facts, to 
observe accurately, to note similarities, to group 
analogous facta together, and to examine care- 
fally the documents of each language. Theo- 
ries, those rapid generalizations of the philo- 
sophic mind, have in India, I fear, preceded in 
many cases a careful atudy of the facts, and 
have even prevented a fair and full examination 
of these facts. 

In preparing a alizht sketch of the Tuda 
grammar, and in making collections for a similar 
paper on the real Kirgi dialect, I have felt 
impressed with the conviction that we musi 
begin with the less cultivated dialects of the 
femily beloce we-can' jedes fairly of the more 
imate ie earn 


the principles of the Inductive | 





coltivated members of it. I may hazard the 
assertion, in limine, that Tuda, Kirgi, and Old 
Kanarese differ far Jess widely from the Indo- 
European languages than the cultivated Tami] 
does. 


My object in writing, then, is to put on record 
a few of the facts that I have collected during 


| thirty years of study, and to suggest the inquiry 


whether certain things have not been taken for 
granted rather too suddenly in reference to the 
so-called Driividian dialects. I have not care- 
well’s Grammar, which is a monument of labour 
and genins; but I anticipate no controversy 
with him. 

Dr. Mair, in the prefi.co to his Sanskrit Texte, 
Part IL,, says that “the Tamil, Telugu, Mala. 


people by whom these languages are spoken 
originally must have belonged to a race which 
had no ajinities to the Sanskrit-speaking Aryas, 
and conld not, therefore, as Manu asserts, have 
been degraded Kshatriyas."”’ 

It is rash, perhaps, for me to ssy that I can- 


{' Vasadbhigamaryddaya! —bet the meaning is rather 
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not so easily receive the anthority of 1 Muir as 
superior to that of Mann. 
that more accurate research tends to rehalnlitate 
the despised writers of the olden times. My 


contention is (1) that between the languages of | 


Southern India and those of the Aryan family 
there are many very deeply seated and radical 
affinities ; (2) that the differences between the 
Dravidian tongues and the Aryan are not 50 
great as between the Keltic (for instance) and 
the Sanskrit; and (3) that, by consequence, 
the doctrine that the place of the Dravidian 
dialects is rather with the Aryan than with the 
Turanian family of languages is still capable of 
defence. I cannot hope for leisare, amid the 
weary and continuous labours of a school, to 





work out the subject in detail; but the few facta 


eegcrmameP RT: work others who are 
nger and have more leisure. 
In thie paper I will confine myself to one 
point, 

I. In preparing a Wordbook of the“ Grund- 
sprache” of the Dravidian dialects (a work 





which I am compelled, reluctantly, to leave un- | 
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finished), a curjous fact came to my notioe. I 
will state it in the form of a rule, which I 
believe to be only a part of 5 law not less. 
useful in treating of the Drividian tongues than 
Grimm's lew as hous. on the ompR cr 
recognized languages of the Aryan family. 

Tk fo the fale Juikel ¥ of Bed Se 
Telugu is often H in Kanarese,* and a corre- 
sponding root exists in the Aryan beginning with 
V, F, or #—with an aspirate. 

I give a few examples, taken quite at ran- 
dom. If these are coincidences, they are at 
least curious, and students may be glad to have 
them poimted out. 

I believe, indeed, that a close examination 
will establish it as a truth that every word 
which in Kanarese begins with A (a letter not 
used in Tami] at all) has a corresponding root 
in the Aryan. I may indeed, in the sequel, 
extend the area of the statement, and lay it 
down as a fact that every root in the “ Ur- 
sprache” of the Dravidian languages has a cor- 
responding root in the Aryan. 

1 must now ask attention to the table. 












I]. i; P vad (Fick, p. 159), vates barda (§1, W.), bars (B.). 
oy a P villa (L. Fick, p. 160); wat ta) 
4. pen, fem-ina, (L.}, hen; bean {bean} (Gael.):f 
4. pag-ai, feog-ean (A--B.), for. 
5. pd-g-u, vag-or (L.), Ba (Gr.). 
6. pal-a, foe (A 8)! {rok 
7. pa, ra \ So (L.), bloom. 
8. pull-u, | deddor| feur (Gael.). 
9. pol, gan (0. (G » vil-is (L.). 
10. péth-ai, , fe {hy 
ll. porr-u, burden, fap (G: it fer 6 tag (8.) 
12. Lata bear a child. her-u. 
pérra ray 
13. pall-w hollow, hole ;—vall-um 
14, pul-a1, 





The general belief is that the substitution of 
h in Kanarese for p ietrendelgrsiartetapsm we 
‘I suppose that all words found in Tami! with 
an initial p, and in Kanarese with an initial h, 
were originally written with an aspirate p’h. The 
Tami] has retained the p, and the Kanarese the h. 
2 Fis Kemer tae Ge see de tol Pa 
_.{ Hf villa ele-ulo, thie must be removed from the 


| poll- *o(L) deflement fiI(A. -S.) filth. 






I have noticed in my Outlines of Tuda Gram- 
| mar that the Tudas retain the f and the y, and 
are as partial to those sounds as‘any son of the 
Cymri or of the Gael. 

In another paper I shall have something to 
say about other roots common to the “ Grand- 
sprache” of the Aryans and that of the Dra- 
Vidians. 

Bangalore, January 3rd, 1876. 
ami (= produce), compare 12 in the 


§ How many words there are in the best Latin diction- 
are of f which tho derivation is " doubtful” { 
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CORRESPONDENCE AND MISCELLANEA. 


DOLMENS IN THE COROMANDEL COAST. 

Sim,—Some months ago, being on a tour in the 
district, [ determined to visit some curious stone 
structures of which I had heard, which wero sup- 
posed to be of very great gntiquity, and to have 
been inhabited by a now extinct race. Those that 
Tirukovilir, or the left bank of the Ponnir, near 
the village of Kollir, Only two or three were 
visible, and of these only one was fairly shove 
ground. It consisted of four large granite slabs 
forming achamber 4 3 high, @ 4 icone lie 


broad, and was covered over with a huge slab | 


nearly a foot thick, and 17 & long by 8:9" wide.* 
The entrance was by means of a space about 
a foot wide, where two of the vertical stones did 
not join. The flooring appeared to be of stone. 
There was nothing whatever in thia hut, so I 
proceeded to examine another, which was half 
underground, and after a considerable amount of 
digging excavated the whols of the space within 
the four upright stones. This I was able todo 
without moch difficulty, as the top stone had been 
moved. On examining the side stones I found a 
circular aperture in the eastern one, about eighteen 
inches in diameter,t In the interior of the cham- 
ber were arranged a number of vases of different 
sizes, about sixteen or cighteen in all, varying from 
one capable of holding several gallons to one 
not much biggerthan a large marble. The vessels 
were of red and black colours,and were nearly 
all glazed or polished, outside and inside. They 
were very well made, the clay being of excellent 
quality. Besides the vases, [ found a singular 
kind of couch or vessel about four feet long and 
fifteen inches wide, with rounded ends, and about 
nine inches deep—something like a bidet. It'wasof 

great weight, having fifteen heavy legs, and being 
pares inch thick. In trying to transport it to 
my camp it was brokenin pieces. [found nothing 
in this vessel, but one thing about it struck me as 
very curious; all the legs, though forming part 
and parcel of the vessel, were stuffed with earth. 
This must Imve been crammed into them before the 
vessel was placed in position, and every vessel I 
found was V eiltandy cruastand ball ol earth. Iwas 


told that when an anikat waa building in the neigh- | 


beurhood, some years ago, the stone contractors 
had broken up and carried off numbers of the 
stones of these buildings, which would nocount for 
the one I examined having no covering stone ; but 
the state of affairs as I found them seemed to me 
to leave little room for doubt that, though the 
covering stone had been carried away, no attempt 


* Soe Fad. Ant, vol. ILL. pp, 306 f. 





+ Bee Ind, Ant. vol. IIT. p. 277. 


the chamber, in which case it must have been filled 
with earth when the vessela were placed in it. 
My surmise in this respect was strengthened by 
some other excavations which I varried out a day 
or two afterwards, at a spot where a great number 
of these structures exist, about three-quarters of 
a miledne north of the Arsikandanallir 

This Pagoda is a striking object, about 1} miles 
from Tirukovildr, and on the opposite bank of the 
river. It is built ona rock on the river's edge, 
and is remarkable on account of the existence of 
five very singular cells cu in the solid rock, where 
local tradition says the five Piidavasa lived when 


| expelled from Ayodhya, I had two or three 


of the structures opened, to which I have alluded. 
They were situated within the limits of the vil- 
lage of Devanir. In one of them I found two 
of the couches, one mach smaller than the other, 
and the larger of the two about 4} feet long. 
In this one I found some fragmenta of bones and 
some scraps of iron. One of the latter resembled 
a small knife-blade. I also found in one of the 
chambers a piece of iron which might have been 
part of an iron plate. In every case the singular 
opening in the eastern stone was found, The 
bonea wero rather amall, and from a fragment 
which might have been part of askull T concluded 
they were human. When cleared to the stone 
floor these chambera were about 7) feet high by 
6) broad and 8 long. As at Kolldr, so at Devantr 
there were slabs of granite sunk in concentric 
rings around the stractures. At Devantir these 
structures are scattered over a space of three or 
four acres of ground, and in their midst is a huge 
upright slab fourteen feet high above ground, 
eight wide, and about six inchea thick. It has 
a rounded top like a gravestone, and is called the 
Kacheri kol, or ‘ stone of office." 

These structures so closely resemble those de- 
scribed by Capt. Cole as found by him in Coorg 
and Maisurt that I fancy they must both have 
been the handiwork of the same class of people, 
though this is the firat time I have heard of their 
being found so near the sea, Tirukovildr being only 
forty miles from it. 

‘Capt. Cole assumes that these are prehistoric 
structures, but while I think it is evident that 
their antiquity is respectable, I find they are al- 
loded to in the Sthala Purdaa of Tirukovildr, the 
antiquity of which may perhaps go back five 
or six hundred years. In that Purdya they aro 
alluded to as being inhabited by Mahirishia called 
V&likhilya. Local tradition says they were 
| Tt See Ind. Ant, vol. IL. pp. 86 ff. 
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a dwarfish race, and that there were sixty thousand 
ofthem. In the jungles of Trinomalai, close by, are 
still to be found afew people called Viliyans. 
I had two or three of them brought tome, and one 
was a little man only 4 feet 8} inches high, but 
perfectly proportioned. ‘The others were as tall 
as tha general run of natives, Whether these are 
remnants of the former race it is difficult to say, 
put the similarity of name is at least curious. These 
people told me that their custom was to abandon & 
hut in which a relative died. Whether the struc- 
tures I have described were used as dwellings or 
not, it ia not easy to say, but there is good ground, 
I think, for presuming that they were used as 
burial-placea. 





J. H. Garner, M.C.5. 

Porto Novo, 7th February 1876. 

GAURA. 

I do not understand Babu Rélm Dis Sen's argn- 
ment (Ind. Ani. vol. V. p. 25). He quotes two 
lines which ron thus :— : 

“ Béraswotas, Kiinyakubjas, Gaufas, Maithilas, 
and Otkalas are dwellers north of Vindhya known 
as the five Gauras.” 


The allusion is to the five northern septs of the | 


Brihmancaste. The Vindhya range, running from 
sea to zea, is the natural boundary between north 
and south Indias. It is surprising thot a Hindu 
should require to be reminded by an Englishman 
of the five great Brihman septs—the Sdraswata, 
Kinyakubja (modern Kananujia), Gaura, Maithila, 
and Otkala (from Utkala = Orissa). Tho context 
clearly shows that the Gaura sept must have im- 
habited Bengal. How the passage shows that Ben- 
gal was anciently ealled Ban ga does not appear. 
Gaura isthe country south and west of the 
Padma, or present main stream of the Ganges, 
ia. central and western Bengal; while Bangais 
that north and east of the same river, i.e. eastern 
etgal. The Paurinic accounte of things in gene- 
ral are not very trustworthy, least of all in matters 
of history or geography. 


Cuttack, February 5, 1876. Joux Brames. 





QUERY—AN EXTINCT EACE. 
L append a passage I lately came acrosa in Col. 
Welsh’s Military Reminiscences ® (vol. TI. p. 54), 


referring to an aboriginal tribe in the Madras Pre- | 


sidency, apparently near Arcot. Can any of the 
cages of ee teen hee eve any inom 


til recently, itisil; ‘danAlwere-in thé behit of 
Military Reminiscences 
London : 


sre ane 





Smith Elder, & 





wrt 
achive service in meee Or of | eurions 
Co. 1530. | ‘too good to be true,"—Ep. 


building siti houses aa that depicted in the en- 
graving from Col. Welsh's sketch, many of the 
stone remains discovered in the Madras Presidency 
and elsewhere are possibly of recent, instead of 
being of prehistoric date, as they are genorally 
supposed to be. 
The passage in question is as follows— 
“Returning by tho Pedensig Durgam Pass, I 
must make mention of a rate of Indians, now sup. 
posed to be extinct, who formerly inhabited certain 
strongholds in the country, and appear to have 
been entirely different from overy other tribe in 
their habits, mannera and customs. Ap 
Naikenyary from the top of the Pass, the scat 
winds along the base of a rocky hill, which leay- 


ing on the left hand it crosses by the bind of a 
tank, within a few hundred yards of the wretched 


bungalow of that name, On the top of this hill 
are the remains of astone villaget formerly in- 
habited by the Paundway; there may be forty or 
fifty ruins, and a description of one will answer 
forall. They are generally o square of eight feet 
and about five in height; the walls, roof and floor 
being formed of single stones, with two stones get 
in perpendicular and rounded ot top for the 
entrance—door it cannot be called, the only paz- 
sage being cut in o all circle in thom, exactly 
opposite each other; tue two stones being set two 
feet asunder, and the whole strengthened onteide 
by a buttress of loose stones, with others of 
four feet high above the earth or rock in which 
thoy are ect nearly p icular. I have added a 
sketch of the one I found most entire, to explain 
thia incoherent description, Every endeavour 
to get some authentic sccount of these people 
failed ; all T could learn was that they inhabited the 
hill-country, had laws and kings of their own, 
never mingling with other natives, but plandering 
them and retiring to their strongholds whenever 


| they were pursued or successfully opposed. The 


whole in a body were called Paundway or Pandwth, 
and one was styled a Pindwar. Ihave twice met 
with sepalchres on the Malabar coast. which ap- 


| peared to me to have some connexion with the 
owners of these deserted hamlets.” 


E. W. W..- 
M. Garcin de Tassy, Profesaor of Hindostéini 
at the School of Oriental Languages, hos just 


| a the Cross of Commander of the Portu- 


guese Orderof St. Diago, which is only conferred 
Sn oan Of. high nepaicn 0 were 2: Trees! 


af, Cam thie be now identified ? and if wo, in Col, Wolah's 
yoorrcet? Itis, I suspect 
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NOTES ON VILLAGES IN THE HIMALAYAS, IN KUMAON, GARHWAL, 
AND ON THE SATLEJ, 
BY THE LATE ©. HORNE, B.C.8. 


(pee following notes are the results of observa- 
tions made during a tour of many months 
in the mountains, and of a residence of some five 
orsix years in Kumaon, and aa they chiefly refer 
to races who have retained their primitive habits 
and customs unchanged for many centuries 
they may be found of interest. I propose to 


ployed in it, and sech manufactures as came 
under my notice, un architecture, as well as 
general matters. 

A Himilayan village generally consists of 
a cluster of houses, sometimes connected in 
ranges, but more generally separate, and mostly 
perched ona hill-side in terraces. In the higher 
ranges where firs abound, these are often bailt 
of stones and mud, with alternate layers of 
sapported on wooden projections from the walls, 
in which are placed pierced carved wooden 
windows, or solid wooden shutters with slita in 
them. 


hewa outefa single fir-tree by cutting it on either 


side, and mnd plaster is used. The walls exte- 


riorly are often plastered with mud and then | 
all Komaon and Garhwil. 


whitewashed. On this whitewash I often ob- 
served patterns roughly painted in red ochreous 
earth. The roof varies but littl. When stone 
is procurable, huge blocks are made as thin aos 
possible and used aa slates. Thus I have seen 
slabs twelve feet in length and of prodigions 
weight. In other parts trees are cat in lengths 
of one foot or more, and their shingles are split 
off with wedges. As usual in all countries, the 


poor tha:ch how they can, although in these | 
regions there are but few real paupers, the vil- | 


lage system caring for all ; and we therefore find 
nearly every hovel either stone or timber roofed. 


of two storeys, is genorally devoted to tho live 
stock of sheep. cows, and cattle generally; and 
only the upper floor is inhabited by the family, 
who appear utterly reckless of the horrid fumes 
arising from the dang-heap below. Otccasion- 
ally—generaliy about oncea year—the dung-heap 
which has collected at the door from the removal 





of the filth of the sheds is taken away to the 
fields in kilias, or basketa, on the backs of 
women; but it is always disagreeable to pass 
through a hill village, however picturesque it 
may look from a little distance. They have no 


| marching or shooting I never, if I could avoid 
touch on agriculture and the implementa em- — 


it, passed through or to leeward of a native 
village; and when, from positive absence of room 
to pitch my little tent, eight by six feet, | was 
obliged to lodge in the village, I had to lodge 
in the small village square or space in front of 
the temple, which was tho only clean place 
to be found. There is no arrangement for a 
chimney, saving a hole in the roof, and scarce- 
ly any for light, so that the state of an interior 
can be better imagined than described. Owing 
to the coldness of the climate, the people are 
wash they are very filthy, their abodes being 
mostly fullof smoke. Some of the houses extend 
to o great length, and I was told that several 
generations often lived under one roof-tree, ad- 
to time. 

The above remarks apply pretty generally to 


The roofs are nearly flat, and upon these in 
fine weather many may be seen sitting. They 
also use them for spreading out their grain, 
corn, and fruit to dry, as well as clothes when 
rarely they wash them, and over these they 
shorings are very low, but solidly built, and 
the whole edifice will stand fora long time, as 
it is solidly constructed, and the amoke appeara 
opens ee ee eee 


| viz. the wood-carving. This is Bau 
The lower part of the houses, which are often | 


noticeable in the temples in the Satlej valley, 
where the Chinese or Tatar inflaence displays 
itself; but it is seen more or leas everywhere, 
notably in the little projecting balconies with 
work, and it is curiocs to see low handy the 
as they are. 
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In Kumaon the Jaina influence shows itself in 
the viidna, or square temple. Here the wor- 
ship is of Siva and the linga and bull, al- 
though I am bound to say this is very much 


neglected. There, or crossing the hills by 
Gaigutri to the Baspa and Karniwar valleys, 
we come toa strange mixture of Boddhism and 
Lama-worship. But more of this hereafter. 
Almost every village has some sacred spot, 


where prayer is wont to be made, be it t much | 


or little frequented on ordinary o and 
must have a temple or building hues End, 
There are also many forts on the Baspi and 
Satlej rivers. These are merely keeps perched 
on some high rock, and most commonly built of 
stones and timber in alternate layers, like ao 
many of the houses. They are of many storeys, 
with but few windows, and the only wonder is 
how they contrive to hold together. All are 
commanded by heights near, and, although 


looking formidable from velow, are of no real | 


strength. In fact they are now bab residences 
of the headmen of the villages in which they 
are placed, or rather which have grown up at 
their feet for the sake of their protection. 

But there is one most important point, to which 
I have not yet alluded. This is the bridges. Tor- 
rents and ravines abound in every path; hence 
their constant occurrence. Please to remember 
that there is no cart-road in the country under 


notice, and therefore no great breadth or strength | 


is needed. sf, there is the primitive bridge, 
consisting of a tree (often a fir) cut down and 
thrown across. This, worn to a polish and 
often wet, is very trying to a European, and it 
ig marvellous how sheep and goats cross it. 
(2) Next I have observed two or three boughs 
tied fogeth.r and put across. This is even worse, 
as being generally very weak. It is, however, 
only used over very small streams. (3) Over 
larger streams we have pot the single stem, 
generally o noble tree,—one I measured being 
over ninety feet in length—flattened on the upper 
side. (4) Next is the regular sanga, in which 
beams of timber counterpoised by a heavy lading 
of stones overlap each other till they nearly 
meet, when straight pieces are laid across, and 
all is planked.* These are good bridges if well 
constructed with sound timber, and often Inst 
many years. (5) We next have a simple rope 
banging high over the river, to which is fixed 
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a cradle in which one is drawn over by a 


smaller cord. (6) Sometimes this ropeis double, 
as it used to be at Srinagar, and a footway 
is suspended to it of pieces of bomboo and 
rope, forming a most shexy and unpleasant foot- 
ing, and used for man only. (6) But the un- 
safest bridge I remember was one in which the 
double rope was constructed of twisted birch 
twigs, which bemg old were very rotten. and 
one took every step in fear. The whole bridge 
was of birch.* The ordinary rope is made from 
the fine fibre found at the base of some of the 
Andropogon grasses. (7) The best bridge, which 
has been introduced by the European, is the 
light iron suspension bridge. Of these there 
are many in our territory, and they suit the 
scenery well. 

Roads there are none ; there are merely sheep, 
pony, and cattle tracks. Sometimes, however, 
a ladder is placed, or sticks ave deiven tags the 
face of the rock, or steps are even cut in it. 
This is, however, rare, and laden sheep could 
not pass by these contrivances. Ofcourse I do 
not refer to our territory, in which we have very 
much improved the means of communication. 

But few know how that, within a very limited 
dista.ce from our hill settlements, polyandry 
prevails. I had heard of it, and os I passed 
from village to village on the banks of the Satlej 
near to the confines of Chinese Tatary I looked 
outforit. I didnot, however, actually meet with 
it till I had passed Morang, at the village of 
Nisang. I will therefore quote from my diary a 
little about these villages and ‘their people :— 

“July 17.—Leaving. behind me one tent, 
two servants, half my flock, and all heavy bag- 
gage, I started for the frontier of Tibet. The 
path wound along the steep and somewhat 
bare mountain-side, until after three miles some 
fields swarming with pigeons came in sight, 
proclaiming the vicinity of a village, which 
proved to be Porabni, a small collection of 
houses, over many of which by way of standard, 
floated—attached to a pole—a yik's tail, or 
chauri. Afters rest we bere commenced a moat | 
villainous climb over a smooth face of rock, and 
then a descent to my halting-place, Riba, o 
cluster of villages containing above 180 houses. 
Qn a terrace before the temple, commanding 
beantiful view, my tent was pitched. On my 











Tight was the river Satlej, far below, with rocks 
® See the accompanying plate for examples of those bridges ; 
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rising parpendioalarly trom it foe several hon- 
dred feet. On my left rose some high and snow- 
capped peaks, whilst before me the river seemed 
to climb amongst the mountaing. Next morn- 
ing ot Saw. reached Rispa by a gradual de- 
scent, and found the grain nearly ripe, and the 
barley falling under the sickle. Halting for 
breakfast, pushed on for Morang, our resting- 


revue tees aden by a frail bridge, 
renewed every year, we kept above the Satlej, 
which here presenta a curious sight. Proma wide 
amooth stream it suddenly contracts and leaps 
down in a series of fierce bounds, splashing the 


banks with its muddy foam, so that Macaulay's | 


deseription of the bridge of Horatius came for- 
cibly tomind. But now we ascend gently for a 
mile or two, when the fort of Morang comes into 
view, perched on a nearly insulated heap of rock 





by musketry, on every side. Two men only 
lived in i, and it looked atterly deserted. Here 





the grain, togethor with numbers of batteries 

like Painted Ladies and Meadow-Browns. 
A little farther and we reach a deep gorge cut 
out by a small stream flowing forages. Along the 
sides of this we wind, until crossing by its head 
we arrive at the encamping-gronund under the 
village of Morang, which consists of four or 
five scattered groups of houses on the hill-side, 
facing south, surrounded with terraced fields 


and vineyards. The place swarmed with wild | 


pigeons, of which I shot a good supply for the 
CULE p.. 

S July 19th.—At early dawn commenced the 
steep ascent behind the village by a most vil- 
till 8 a.w. I wearily climbed. The clouds lay 
low on the hills all round, and there was o 
raw, cold feeling in the air, and not s tree was 
to be seen for a long distance. At last one 
willow appears, and a feeble spring of water, the 
secret of its being there. Here the whole party 
halted, water being very scarce in these parts. 
After a short halt and smoke we all pushed on, 
but it was 1 px. before the crest (14,000 feet) 
having been 8760 feet above the sea-level. 
Below 11,000 feet Inoticed very few flowers, 
but abore that limit I found many, some of 
which were new to me. The road was in 





many secs sSicias ath de atababaa oP seks, 
and the descent on the other side, if possible, 


worse from its steepness. The village of Nisang, 


| my halting-ground for this day, was 10,110 feet 


above sea-level, so that I had 4000 feet to 
descend, and it was 5 p.u. ere I reached the 
village. This consisted of one compact mass 
of houses, intersected with narrow ‘anes, one 
half of which acted as watercourses, whilst all 
were used as latrines. Small fields of barley 
were to be seen in every quarter, and for a long 
time I could not find a spot twelve feet aquare 
on which to pitch my tent. At Inst I was 
offered the use of a yard,some fifteen fect in 
size, on which I settled for the night. 

“Next day I halted in order to draw a few 
of the lovely flowers found the day previous, 
for as a rule my halts and marches were regu- 


| lated by the number of new flowers I met with. 
in the river-bank, and almost commanded, even — 


Of these I had accomplished thirteen by 3 P.m. 
In this pent-up valley the sun was very hot, 
but the heat was tempered by a delicious 


breeze from the north-west. In the centre of 


custom was, I went thither to see the people, 
who meet here to gossip. It was a curious 


many of which I observed malachite 

quoises in huge rough lamps, os well as amber. 
Their hair was plaited in a multitude of fine 
plaits hanging down the back, when all were 





brought together and plaited in with wool in 


one pigtail, which terminated with little red or 
blue worsted tassels; These plaits reached to 
the loins. Many had both arms bare, some 
only one; none had both covered. Amongst 
the countenances 1 remarked some of the 


ugliest and most repulsive Tatar cast. Hill- 
women (i.e. of Kamaon) locked handsome beside 


them. These Tatar women had their dirty 


dishevelled hair hanging about their shoulders, 


without the least attempt at dressing it. The 
little tassels worn by some hill-women in. their 
caps were very tasty, yet simple—a number 
of grains of wheat strung crosswise on a thread, 
with a little coloured tassel at the end of each 
string. I had meanwhile sent in my demand 
for food, &c. for my camp, and each villager 
had to contribute his or her quota. The flour 





was of every kind, some bringing wheaten 
others that of barley, a third of “ phaplun,” 
backwheat, &e. All were then mixed up to- 


gether for the purpose of making cakes, which 7 


were of a most unsatisfactory quality. I could 
not ascertain how the assessment was appor- 
tioned, but it must be done by some rule; the 
prices, however, were settled by the headman of 
the village (muttiyér), and all sapplies were paid 
for on the spot. We often found the villagers 
unwilling to part with a pound of flour, the 
supply barely meeting the local demand. Only 
two or three men were to be seen in the village, 
the rest being absent and engaged in carry- 
ing. salt, grain, wool, &e.,orin herding the sheep 
on the hill-side. Strange to eay, these women 
were not afraid of Europeans, nor did they 
make any attempt to conceal their features, po 
that by means of an interpreter I managed to 
obtain much information from them. I suppose 
the cold in winter 1s too great for grapes, as 
I saw none here; but the barley, some species 
of which (the cwrulean) I have seen at nearly 
13,000 feet at Nako, waved luxuriantly in the 
little fields. .A little way from my tent lived 
a ‘Lama,’ or Buddhist priest. He had a 
queer little tent pitched on the top of a house, 





in which he sat the livelong day, continually — 
turning a small ménné or inscribed cylinder, | 


which at each revolotion on its axis struck a 
little bell. He was an old wizened man, flat- 
faced, with high cheekbones, his hair in long 
thick plaits twisted round his head. Dnoring 
my stay of two days I did not see him visited 
by any one. What a strange life to lend | 
“Strange noises are often heard near this, 
amongst the mighty Raldang peaks, and I 
have often lain awake at night hoping to hear 
them. Last night Idid so. The sound at one 
time was lke distant thunder, at another like 
what one would fancy the breaking up of ice 
at sea would be, at another like an avalanche, 
nnd again like huge stones bounding from rock 


to rock. They may have really been compound-— 
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| ed of PS Sometimes i: ecpnded that 


explosioi, which is one of the assigned causes, 
said to be caused by the spontancous combustion 
however, think much of this last: sug¢gestion.. 
Whatever they were, they lasted only during 
8 AM, | 

“Tj was in this village that 1 met with the 
first woman who bad more than one hosband. 
She whom I addressed very simply told me 
that she bad four !—all brothers. I asked her 


| never at home together. One would be absent 


with sheep, bringing salt from Tibet; another 
with a consignment for disposal in the Ram 
Serai valley; a third attending to tho cultiva- 
tion of some distant outlying fields, or tending 
sheep on the far-off hill-side: so that all went 
on very amicably. The woman herself appear- 
ed to be the common drudge of all, working 
at household tasks and performing the cultiva- 
tion at the village like the veriest slave, whilst 
the present husband sat against his stone wall, 
or on the sunny roof, smoking his pipe with 
all becomung dirt and dignity.* These people 
seldom use water or change their clothes: 
for, as they often said, “If we bathe and take 
cold and get fever, who is to cure us?" The 
water generally is indeed cold, and even the 





| Hindus of the hill eat and cook clothed, on 


account of the climate,—a practice which would 
not be allowed for a moment in the plains, 
where only the waist-cloth is retained, and that 
after bathing. 

“ Respecting domesticated animals it may be 
noted that it is customary to hang large tassels 


of worsted from holes bored in the bnillocks’ 
ton of the BaspA and the Satlej ; and dogs are 
highly valued, specially the Bhiitan breed. 
“My tent is pitched looking ont to the north- 
east, and before me rises, as nearly perpendi- 
cularly a8 & mountain can rise without being 








June, 1876.) 


one precipice, a solid masa of rock to the height 


of 4000 feet, with apparently scarcely a blade of 
grass ora single tree; yet up this lies my path 
to-morrow, although from my point of view it 
looks inaccessible, Around the village, in the 
terrace fields, chukor (Caccabis chukor), a large 


partridge, abounded, and I secured some of | 


them in the evening. They are noble birds, 
and a great addition to the larder. 


* Judy 21.—Offat 5 pt, deseending to the bed 


of the torrent, lying perhaps 1000 feet below. 


This I crossed by a very dirty much-melied | 
snow-bridge. No path had been followed in the 
descent, which, like the ascent now to be made, | 


consisted of loose broken stones, chiefly slate. 
It took me till 10 a.a. to climb to within about 
1000 feet of the summit, and here all rested for 
a little water. By the water were lovely flowers 


amongst the barren rocks, and J caught by the | 


tail and killed a fine snake, as he was slipping 


away, Which measured 4 foet 2 inches, Forward | 


again and the crest (some 14,000 feet) is gained. 
Here all join in building a pillar of stones, 
and I, sitting down, draw and colour one or 
two of the more perishable of my flowers, The 


descent was easier for perhaps 2000 feet, but 


after this it was really fearful,—all loose stones ; 
no trees, no grasa, no water, and scarcely a 


little shrub, At last all reach safely the bed | 


of another torrent, blocked with dirty snow 
and hoge rocks. From this an ascent of 500 
feet led me to a little terrace scooped from 
the hill side, perhaps eight feet by fifteen in 
area. Here | pitch my little tent, and am glad 
to rest after my weary walk of twelve miles 
only,” 


But enough from my diary. What I have | 
| At the rate of 1 Jb. of salt = 9 Ibs. of wheat 


extracted will show the character of the country, 
which of course modifies that of the people 


in @ great degreo, It will also give an idea of | 
| sheep = 33 days. 


what travelling in these parts means. There 
are no roads, but only footpaths, and these are 
often more fit for the mountain goat than for a 
man; and this brings mo very naturally to tho 


When halting at Kamrd, in tho valley of | 
the Baspi river, an affluent of the Satlej, I. 





prepared the following statistics, which, ap- 
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| proximately correct, will give « good idea of 


arces of a large and prosperous com- 


munity in these valleys :— 


Kamrii was once the residence of the Rajas 
of Bissehir, and ig situated in the beantiful 


valley of the Baspii. It is built of wood and 


stone mixed, at the end of a rocky spur over- 
looking its own fields, and contains about— 

25 zamindiirs, ie. taxpayera and Jand- 
holders ; say, 25 brothers to ditta, i.2. not paying 
taxes iti 


F 
22 or 23 women,+ and about 40 children ; 
6 cooles or artizans holding no land, paying 
2 musicians, for temple worship, 
Next a rough estimate of crop—400 warns 
of 80 lbs, each. 
Cattlo—inclading oxen,cows, and calyes—150. 
Sheep, i.e. rams and ewes, 250; goats 400. 
Sheep for lading (wethers), 250. | 
Say, eaten in one year at festivals, 50 sheep ; 
sick 25; leaving 225 sheep fit for work at one 
time. Now let us see what profit there will be 
on these same sheep. 
1. Home wool: each sheep gives 2 Ibs, at 
each shearing = 4 lbs. each. 
Sold in Ramptir at 5 Ibs, for 22. = £9 10s, 
Less the cost of carringe, 8s. leaves £9 2+, 
Foreign wool purchased in Tibet: 2 sheep 
= 1 rupee or 22, = £1 2s. plus cost of carriage, 
Gs., for 400 Iba, weight. 
Salt and grain :-— 
Ja. Salt is bought in Tibet: 


6 Iba. of wheat. | ==4 Ibe. of 
li. Salt sold in HKamserii { salt, 


Valley: 5'lbs, of rice. } 


= 4} rice = 12} barley. 
2d. Plus carriage 14 months = 11 men to 225 


2h. Plus carriage, 18 days = 22 men to 450 
sheep = 33 sheep.t 

Leaving clear for profit 159 sheep. 

Cost of sheep (original) O%, each, value 


| Eb Te. 10}. 


Cost of sheep's keep for 9 months (nnem- 
ployed), 5 months at 4s, per annum—say, crip- 
ples and casualties 25 sheep = £9. 
1S daye avd in tue other 45 daye! a a aa 
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Say, then, that half the salt of one journey 
to Tibet, viz. 2250 Ibs., is bartered for rice ; each 
sheep carrying now 22 Ibs., we shall require 460 
sheep to carry 10,125 Ibs. of rice; but there 
are only 225 sheep, carrying 4950 lbs., the 
remainder having to be carried by men in 
leather bags, 80 or 90 Ibs. to each man. 

Suy that half the salt of one journey is bar- 
tered for wheat, viz. 220 Ibs., at 22 Ibs. weight 
for each sheep ; 
earry 20,850 lbs. of wheat; but there are only 
995 sheep, carrying 4950 Ibs, The balance, 
therefore, 15,900 Ibs., 15 carried by men. 

Hence we see 30, 40, or 50 per diem coming 
in with loads of wheat and rice from the 
Ramserai valleys, whither they make repeated 
journeys ; and it should be bornein mind that 
both salt and rice, as well as wheat, are largely 
consumed by the villagers, as well as by their 
flocks and herds. 

The money prices in Rimserfi are generally 
about—wheat 60 Ibs. for 1s, rice 36 Iba. for Ls. ; 


whilst at Sangli, not many marches distant, | 


wheaten flour sells at 12 Ibs. for ls. 
The crop was roughly estimated at 400 mane 
ef 80 Ibs. each, and of this one-tenth goes to 


their government, besides the cash-taxes im- | 


posed upon them. 

Cultivation is therefore not much attended 
to, and what little is done on every bit of avail- 
able land is done by the women. The villagers 
of Bissehir have the monopoly of the barter 


between that province and Tibet, so that the | 
‘nhabitants of the Rimserai valleys are in the | 


habit of supplying themselves with salt from 
them. Hence several thousands of sheep come 
feom below, and thas the balance is maintained. 

The sheep of Kimri have 23 owners, 80 that 
comfort appears general, and good woollen 
dresses—the cloth for which is woven by the 
eoolies, or artizans, the thread being span by 
the men from Tibet wool as they saunter idly 
about—are worn by all. 

Add to this—many vegetables, large crops of 
peaches, apricots, and walnuts. The apricots 
and peaches are eaten fresh and dried, whilst 
quantities of beautiful oil are extracted from the 
kernels. Many of the walnuts find their way 
to the hill-stations, where they sell at from two 
to four hundred for a shilling. 

From the above it will be seen that the con- 
stitution of the village is on the Hindu plan, the 
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we should need 947 sheep to | 
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only persons not agricultural being paid by all 
the others, generally in kind, and by fees on 
certain occasions. 

Foremost amongst these ranks the Lama or 
priest. On the Satlej, as well as in Kamaon 
and Garhwil, this man often cultivates and 
holds land. Still, as head of the village, he 
gets offerings on new year festivals, on certain 
great religious days, on births, marriages, ce. 
Then there is the village barbor, or hajjami. 
This man in large villages does no other work, 
and takes fees in a similar way, each villager 
giving him so many hand" als of grain from his 
heap on the common thresh. ng-floor. 

The musicians occupy an important place on 
the Satie], and bere they never cultivate, but 
live by offerings and presents, hire for offici- 
ating at weddings, &e. In Kumaon and Garhwiil 
they are more peripatetic, 
to particular villages,—in 


can and do play the tomtom, or hand-drum, 


which is all they here seem to need. 
n, who plays so im- 





plains, is less needed in Kumaon and Garhwil, 
and is scarcely ever heard of on the Satlej. 

Few villages are without a man or men of 
the sweeper or lowest caste. They go by 
varions names, and perform the lowest offices. 
They generally keep pigs, and assist at the 
burial of the dead, They very seldom hold any 
land, and they are paid by fees, chiefly in kind.’ 

In Kumaon and Garhwil the dancing-gitls 
are an institution, and hold endowments of land 
with certain privileges granted by ancient 
rulers, They are'to be found in all the large 
villages, as well in the towns of Srinagar and 
Almora, which are their headquarters. They 
are the regular prostitutes, and their children are 
hold in great estimation by the natives of the 
plains, 25 possessing great personal charms, 





| and the villages held by them are very thriving 


ones. 

In all large villages there are carpenters and 
blacksmiths, as well as occasionally jewellers, 
but { was not able to ascertain that these re- 
frained from cultivation. On some occasions 
the carpenter and the jeweller, as repairers of 
the village deity, or idol, or shrine, received 
offerings, besides beimg paid for what they dnd, 
but Ido not think that this was generally the 
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In some of the willauas weavers were settled 
and people brought them materials to weave 
from long distances, but more generally they 
went about from village to village, setting up 
their looms as they needed, so that they can 
scarcely be held to be constituent parts of the 
village community. Potters were still rarer, 








and in all my higher bill-wanderings I only once | 
met a man pursuing his calling of making pots. | 


Clay is very scarce, and earthenware very little 


used, For storing grain, pits are used ; for small | 


quantities vessels made of wood, called shdlete, 
made of birch and other woods, and vessels of 
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brass or iron. Large baskets made of twisted 
grass and plastered with earth are also psed. 


Clarified batter (gif) and curds, &e. are al- 
ways carried in these wooden vessels, which are 


| tarned out of solid blocks of wood, both in the 


Terii at the foot of the hills, and also in the 
higher regions, from the comparatively small 
birch-trees. 

The accompanying drawings of imploments§$ 
oséd in Himilayan villages wore all mado at the 
time, being a few that escaped at the Mutiny. 
when the labours of years in the shape of: hill- 
drawings were destroyed. 


CASTES AND TRIGES IN KACHH. 
BY DALPATRAM PRANJIVAN KHAKHAR, INSPECTOR OF SCHOOLS, BHUS. 


The greater portion of the inhabitants of 
Kachh seom to have come from Sindh and 


Mairwad; Thul Pairkar followed next, and | 


Kathidwidand Gujarit were the lust to 
send their quotas. Most of the inhabitants were, 
and still are, Rajpiits of the Samm a tribe, the 
progenitors ofthe J ide jas, who have assumed 
different names, from such of their ancestors as 
distinguished themselves. Hence wo find a 
number of tribes originally descended from the 
same stock, Dedé, Hothi, Otha, and Ga- 
jan, who were the sqns of Jim Rayadhan, 
‘the Red,’ gave names to the clans of Deda, 


Hothis, Gajans, &e. Again,Gajanjihad 


ason named Jioji, who had also two sons, Abda 
and Mod, whose posterity are the A b das and 


Mods; and Halloji, another son of Gajanji, | 


gives name tothe Hallas. These all are, pro- 
perly speaking, Jadejis, but the name J i. 
deja is chiefly applied at present, in the province 
atleast, to the descendants of Jim Hamirji, 
who had four sons—aAlliyi, Khangir, Saheb, 
and Riiyab. The second among these founded 
the _bity of Bhuj, and his descendants are 

ished by the name of the Khangdr 





branch ; ; the posterity of the second are the S a-_ 


hebs, and of the third the B4yabs. 
those that preceded Khangirji are regarded na 
Dhangs gn, aera A number of those 


Raferences to the plate—Fig 1 Diankma ; 2 Gabi 
arvil; 74 80rd; Tray 6 Kari; 7 i Khimmti ; 
® Wooden vearl for 
jar for stores; 11 Bamboo | 


pre Ally reer is Méshang; 19 aoa eas i 
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who came from Sindh have become Muham- 
madans, but still indicate their Rajpit origin in 
their nwkhy or family names. 

Saraswat Brihmans, Lohinis, Bhatiis, Po- 
karnas, Kshatris, Shansalis, Oswils, and most of 


| the Mahaniausun tribes, came from Sindh, and 


afterwards spread into Kathiawid and Gujarat. 
Most of the Viniis came at different periods 
from Mirwid and Pihlanpur, and a few from 
Gujarat—who speak the Gujarati language. 
The province is thus peopled by the most hetero- 
geneous races, The following is a list® of the 
chief :-— 

Abdias (speqz7)t—Theseare the descendants of 
Jim Abdi, who was fourth in descent from Jam 
Likha, who gave the name J Adej to the tribe. 
Alda and Mod were two brothers who gave 
name to the two districts of Abdisié and Mo- 
disi, in Kachh, where they reigned. The 
Abdis profess the Muhammadan relicion; whilst 
there are Hindu Abdis in Wigad, de- 
seended from the Dedis. 

Agariy i's (sqrq¢ter)—Muhammadan con- 
verts from Rathod Rajputs originally from 
Agri. They are found in Bhuvad, Mathoda. 
Khokhara, and Mandavi. They are culti- 
vators. 

Ag ais (sqrqt)—A vory small clan of Mubam: 
madans found in Ab disi and Kaid. 
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Ahers (sqfec)I—Hindus, generally cultiva- 
tors. When there is no cultivation they main- 
tain themselves by keeping a cars and a pair of 
bullocks, which they lend on hire. They are wor- 
shippers of Mati, and Viichari—a Rajput saint. 
They are divided into five sub-tribes:—(1) M a- 
chhua, from Machhukanti, living about Dhori, 
Konarii, &c.; (2) Prainthalid, in the district 
of Pranthal, in Kachh ; (3) B oric ha, in Kanthi; 
(4) Sorathia, who came from Sorath and 
are scattered over Wagad; and (5) Choradi, 
from Chorid, living about Adesar, Palanswi, 
Sanwa, Umiyu, Jatawidi, Beli, &o. The other 
gub-tribes do not hold any intercourse with 
the Sorathias, becanse when the latter were 
in political importance under Rio Naughan of 
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| eredit: and Bawii Savdigar WH highly pasted 
by the late Thikat of Bhiunagar, There are 


Junigadh, one of them is said to have betrayed | 
him to the Emperor of Dihli, who killed him. | J4dejas, descendants of one Barachji, the son 


Family-names—Hapa, &e. 


i 


Ajanis (stxreiy)—aA branch of the earlier | 


Jadejiis, and the descendants of Ajiji. They bold 
lands in Suthri, Tapper, Tanwani, Kikdio, De- 
ealpur, c&e. 

Amars (sq7qrt)—Descendants of | Amarji, one 
of the earlier dadejas. 

Atits (sqyqfq)§—These people are known 
under many appellatives in Kachh. Some marry, 
and some do not, whence they are called Ghar- 
biris (family men) and Mathdharis (ascetics or 
monks). These are again divided into ten 
tribea :—1 Gir, 2 Parvat, 3 Sigar, 4 Pari, 5 Bhar- 
thi, 6 Van, 7 Ara., 8 Saraswati, 9 Tirth, 10 Ash- 
ram. The Atit of any one of these sacks attaches 
to hig name the name of his sect og a terminga- 
tion, to make up his full name, as Karan-gar, 
Hiri-piri, Chanchal-bAdrthi, &e. By this he is 
distinguished as a member of a particular sect, 


| almost like the Khaviis: 


three heads of the Atits, who are called Pirs; 
one is the Pir of Kalydineéwor, another 
that of Ajep al, and the third of KRoteéwar. 
The Atits are also called Gosdiins. 

Audich (s¢pfig=q).—These people are gener- 
ally from Gohelwiid, Hilir, and Gujarit, and 
appear to have come to Kachh at different times 
within the last 250 years. Those living in Wigad 
cultivate land, smoke the hukd, and allow re- 
marriage of widows; while the others are priests, 
reciters of Purdnas, beggars, cooks, &c. 

Baléchas (qapq)—Origimally from Balao- 
chistin ; chiefly found in the district of Pavar. 

Bap bans (qargy)—Miyini Mubammadans. 

Barichas (appq)—aA branch of the earlier 


of Mulvaji. They arenow regarded as mulgris- 
sias, and live about Nigrecha, Tehra, &c., chiefly 
cultivating lands. 

Barads (arrz) —Originally Rajptite, bot 
wow degenerated into Khavis. 

Bhalotas (qaz)—Degenerated Rajpiits, 

principally to be 

fonnd in the village of Bhal ota. 

Bhambhiyas (spfjeqr)—Rajpits degene- 
rated into Khavis. 

Bhandaris (ae)— Muhammadans in 
Bhuj. 

Ghansalis (qqrét) were originally Raj- 
plits of the Solanki race,but have long ago ceased 


_tohave any intercourse with them. They put 
on the sacred thread and consider themselves 
_ Kshatriyas. Most of them cultivate lands, and 


| 


A member of any of these sects can be a Ghar. | 


biri or Mathdhiri, who, again, may hold in- 
tercourse with cach other. Most of them 
are professional beggars, but they take up any 
profession. They ure found as ordinary si- 
Py een merchants, and also taking | 

ominent part in the affairs of stute at native 
we Bawa Rewagar Kuvargar is one of the 
greatest bankers of Kachh, and his firm is held 
in great repute thronghout Hindustin fur its 
ST —— 
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are said to have come with the Jiidejis and be- 
come their first rayats. Some of them are mer. 
chants. They are to be found in the southern 
and western parts of Kachh, They are also 
called V eg us (#3). 

Bhits (apr)—see Chdérans. 

Bhitiads (afpsq)||—Originally Bhati sk 
piits, to which tribe the Chief ofJesalmer belo 
Like the Jadejis, they are said tobe Yadavas. 
After their migration to Sindh they degenerated, 
it is said, into fishermen, but the Mahérija of the 
Valabhicharyas gained themover to wear 
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the sacred thread, and to follow the rules of his 


sect with much strictness. They have of late | 
_ the end of the 14th century. There isatemple of 


greatly risen in the social seale, and consider 
themselves almost equal to Viniis and Brihmans. 
They areamong the most enterprising merchants, 
trading with Bombay, Arabia, &c., and some of 
them have gone as far as the coast of Africa. 

Bhattis (7¢7)—Originally Rajpaits, but have 
become Hindu K ha visor Mohammadan ; they 
are found chiefly in Bhuj and Manda vi. 

Bhojades (4p7#) aro mulgriissiis, an early 
branch of the Jadejis, 

humd is (qqz7)—A branch of the San- 
gars residing near Gedi and elsewhere in 
Wéigad 


Béhas (@ep)—Malerissiis in Abdas, | 


chiefly to be found in the village called BOh A. 

Bohoris (ajgrt) are foond in the large 
towns of Mandavi, Bhuj, Anjar, and Muidra. 
From Gujarat, they were originally Hindus, 
chiefly Brihmans, bat about 700 years ago were 
made converts by some Arab. They are Shiahs, 
_ 4nd their High Priest or Mulla lives in Surat, 
who has great anthority over them. 

Battas (qe7)—Originally Hindu, but at pre- 
sent Mohammadan mulgrissiis; chiefly to be 
found in Abdisd and Gurdi. 


Chairans (pro) ]—There are three divisions | 


of these:—1, Kachhela (Kachhis); 2, Ma- 
ruva (from Mirwid);and3, Taimbels (from 
Sindh). The last twoare the family bards of the 
Jadejiis,and enjoy several villages as girds 
given by Jim EKaval and the Darbirs of Kachh. 
The Méruva and Kichhela reside in MAk, 
and the Timbel in Kiinthi. The K4- 


ehhel] as are money-lenders, and trade by cara- | 


vans of bullocks. The Chirats in general are 
on the decline. Tho difference between a Bhat 
and a Charan lies chiefly in the latter being 
a simple reciter of a Rajpit’s praise in short 
rude poetical pieces, while the former is a regu- 


lar genealogist, and sometimes the historian of 


the family, 

Chavadis (qppgt)*—Oncea very powerful 
ruling race in Kachh,—probably came from the 
neighbouring Panchiear of Jayashekbari. 
One of their kings named Wigam Chivada, who 


ruled in Pitgadh in Garda, was killed by 
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Mod, the first Samma from Sindh. We find traces 
of their role here and there in small townships till 


Mihadeva at Bhovad which beara an Inscri p- 
tion containing the genealogy of one Vanri 
or Vanrija, and the date Samvat 1946. . At 
present the Chivadis have degenerated into 
Khavasas, or Muhammadan sipihis, and one 
house of pure Rijpit descent can scarcely be 
found in Kachh. 

Chuchigds (g3fpqy)—Muhammadans of 
the Miyina tribe.” 

Chugars (gir)—Degenerated Rajpits, a 
branch of the Ji dejas, and reside in Dhang 


or the district about Lakhpat and Kora, 


Chuvans (=qr), Dudias (Fgrar), and 
Dabhis (gp#f) are Khavisas, 

Dals (g7)—Hindus and Muhammadans of 
Rajpit descent, 

Dara ds gqepg—Originally Hindus, but now 
Muhammadan converts, 

Ded4s ( g7)—An earker branch of the Ji- 
dejis, from Ded a, the second in descent from 
Jim Liakha Jiideja. They arein large numbers 
in Wagad, in Chorid, Machhukintha, and Halir. 
The chief town of their head is Ka nthkot. 
They are also styled Virbhadra. They are 
proud of the martial and enterprising spirit of 
their ancestors. Dediis residing near Shikdr- 


| pur are called Ka ris, 


Dhaai gs (¢7)—This is nota particulartribe, 
but the name given to earlier settlers descended 
from Rao Hayadhan, the son of Lakha Jadgji, 
and who have either become poor peasanta on 
account of their lands having been sold, or 
divided among the fraternity, or encroached 
upon by their powerfal brethren of more recent 
descent from Rag Khangirji, the founder 
Bhuj. The following are among the principal 
Dhang tribes:—Abdi, Amar, Bardch, 
Bhojde, Butta, Gih&, Gajan, Hothi, 
Jidié, Jesar, Kanadde, Kaya, Koret, 
Mokalsi, Pagaya, Reladii, Varamsi, 
&e. 

Dheds (g¢)t—The lowest caste among the 
Hindus, and found in every town and village. 
From their nukhs, or family names, most of tham 
appear to have been originally of Rajpit de- 
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soemt. For inst ingtance, we we find among them Solan- 
kis, Chavadas, Jhalis, Vaghelis, dc, The Hin- 
dns consider themselves polluted by their touch. 

Their profession is that of weavers, cobblera, 
wood-splitters, and tanners. They alsotake the 
hides and entrails from the carcasses of dead 


animals: They. are also called Meghvals, | 


and scrve as guides to government officers. 

Gag dis (sprgy)—Miyanis. 

Ga his (aper) are said to belong to Dhang, 
und reside in Abdasa, 

Gajans (pqt)—An offshoot of the earlier 
Jidejia, descended from Gajanji, the fourth in 
deseent from Likba Jiadeja. Originally mul- 
grissias, but at present Muhammadan converts. 

Ghesa (qpar)—A subtribe of Miyinas. 

Girniris (fqcant)—aA large anc wealthy 
clase of Brihmans, originally from Junagadh. 

Gohels (area) t—Thore are only two houses 
in Kachh of pore Gohel Rijpit blood, the rest 
being Khavasas. | 

Gujar RAjpits Gace aT) —W hen the 
Va gh elas cameinio Kachh the Gujar Rijptrs 

accompanied them, and it was chiefly through 
their assistance that they became masters of that 
part of the country, as 4 reward for which they 
obtained the right of tilling the Innd. They 
subsequently defended the Vaghelis from imva- 
sions from without. They are found in the 
Vagheli towns of Godi, Palaswa, data- 
yada, Pelé, Lodrini, U mio, Sanva, &e., 
where they live by cultivating Innds. They are 
of the following races:—Makvand, © ho- 
nesar, Khod, Chavadé, Chahuvin, 
Gohel, Umat, Dadia, Dibhi, Padaria, 
Chand, Parmar, Tank (Tunr), &e. They 
have no objection to the remarriage of their 
widows, as also to the appearance of their 
women in public, 

Halas (gray) —An earlier offshoot of the Ji- 
dojis, deacended from Gajanji, fourth in descent 
from Jam Lakha the Jideja. Haliji was the 
second son of Gajanji, who, after a long struggle 
with the descendants of Mandi (who are called 
Kers, from his having killed his brother Unad 
in Sindh), snbdued all the villages in the south, 
middle, and west of Kachh. Jim Raval was 
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a aE from this Halaji, sin 1 ‘ 
western part of Kathiiwad from the Jethvia, 
and gave it the name of Halir, whore he founded 
the town of Nowinagar and made it bis capital. 
The J 4m of Nowanagar is descended from him. 
Those who remained in Kachh are in enjoyment: 
of some villages as their gi ” + in the districts of 
Kinthiand Halachoy 1. 

Halepotra (rears); Narangpotri 
(aroTqray)— Sindhi Muhammadans im 

SELp rors (arer) Hidgorja Gre) — 

! nadan tribes from Sindh, 

Ho! t hil & (#rit)§—Descendants of Hothiji, the 
brother of Gajanji: They are Mulgrissifis, and . 
reside in villages about Lakhpat, as also im Reha, 
Jimbadi, Tumbadi, &c., in Kiimthi. 

Jidas (aper)—An offshoot of the cadiae 

Jidejis, now reckoned among the Dhangs, 

Jidej as (apgar)|—The chief ruling race, 
who claim to be descended from Krishna, who 
belonged to the Yadava tribe. ‘They’ were pro- 
bably driven or went out of India after the 
Yidavasthali, or civil war among the Yadnvas, 
and after many adventures, as they allege, in 
Egypt and Arabia, came to Ghazni, where they 
killed the reigning emperor Feruzshih, and as- 
cended the throne. ‘They were, however, de- 
posed by Sultinshih, the son of Fernzahi 1. After 
wandering for some time they vetiled: ander 
Jim Lakhiir in Nagar Samai, in Sindh, 
whence Mod and Manji, after killing their 
brother Unaidin order to obtain the throne, 
wero obliged to flee into Kachh, where their 
relative Wagam Chivada waa reigning; here 
also they killed Wi gaom Chivadi, redoced 
the seven Viehela tribes (apq aqpqg gpyer), and 
obtained possession of the province. After five 
reigns the line became extinct, and Kachh was 
in the hands of the rulers of Anshillapitan for 
some time; bat about Sarhrat 1204, Lak ha, 
thesonof JAd A (whence the name J Adj iis), 
came into Rachh, and gave name to the reyen- 
ing tribe. 

Jats (aa) —A pastoral tribe originally from 
Aleppo in Tur’ey, Once they held some part 
of Kachh as ralers, but were driven by the 
aint into Warai and Bajinii, whecethey rule 
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at present. They are in the north and west of | and Kanthi. There are Momniis but no Kadvas 
Kachh. | in Kachh. They are from Gujarit. 
Jesars (3yar)* are mulgrissias regarded os Kashatris (spay) call themselves Brahma 
Dhangs, residing about Navinal and Beraji. Kshatris, and consider themselves the descend- 
Jbalis (gqyant—There are very few of this | ants of those who survived from the persecution 
tribe in the country. of Parasurima. After the persecution they are 
Kanades (a-¢¢)—Mulgrissia Dhangs | said tohave ruled in Sindh. They were onsted 
residing in Wiigad. from Sindh by a race of foreigners called Mar- 
Kindagaris (afreprm)—Early Rajpit | bers, They then went to the goddess Hinglij, 
settlers residing about the village of that | whogavethem certain professions, These people 
name. are a numerous class in every part of Kachh, 
Kathtis (aypi7)—There is not a single Kathi and are generally dyers, printers, carpenters, 
to be foundin Kachh. turners, ailk-weavers, traders, and Karbhiris. 
K ay 4s (apa) —Mulgrissii Dhangs residing | The celebrated Sundarji Sivji, who aided Col. 
about Vadva. Walker and others im reducing Kathiawad and 
Kayasths (qpaqeq)—Chiefly from Kathii- | Kachh to tranqnillity, belonged to this caste. 
wad and Mirwiid, about 100 families. They are Lokands (@yepr)§—Originally Rajputs of 
priests, writers, and also sepoys. the Rathod race who were driven from K a- 
Kérs (¢7)—Descendants of Manai, whokilled | nauj into Sindh, whence they migrated inte 
his brother Unad. At present Inndholders in | Kachhabout the lothcentury. At present they 
Pipar, Polii, &e., in Gardi. (Seo Halas.) wear the sacred thread like the Bhansilis, and 
Khiravis tampeasia is the namdé applied to | eall themselves Kshatris., Once they took o 
native sailors who are generally Waghers and | leading part in the affairs of Kachh, and were its 


Sa 


— EE fF 


Miyanaa. mostable kirbharis and generals. They take op 
Khodas (ajrz)—Gujar Rajpits. any pro! -:sion that suits them. They are porters, 


K hoj is(eqpar) —Shiah Mohammadans foond 
in every part of Kachh, but chiefly in Nagalpur, 
Bhadredwar, and Bhiripur. Most of them were 
originally Hindus of the Bhiitia caste. They 
have a separate religion of their own, consisting 
of the Das Acatéres of the Hindos grafted on the 
Shiah tenets of the Muhammadans, Their high 
priest is His Highness Aga Khan of Bomliay, to 
whom they pay extracrdinury reverence. They 
do not go to the masjid, bat have a scparate 
place of worship called the Khina, There ore 
some reformers of late among them who, reject- 
ing the mixed creed, have become Sunnis. They 


menial servants, vegetable-sellers, shopkeepers, 
cultivators, clerks, and karbhiris. Some of them 
are as handsome as the RaAjpits of the purest 
blood. They are to be found in every part of 
Kachh, 

Mahijans (qgp7q) is not the name of « 
particular tribe, but that given to the higher 
classes of Hindus as a guild or public body. It 
is also applied to Vanids and other mercantile 
classes exclusively, on account of their acting as 
leaders of the public. 

Makwanas (qaqpm)||—Hindaos os well as 
Muhammadans, Alsoa family name among the 


are chiefly cultivators in Kachh, but are enter- Miyanis. © 
prising merchants in Bombay and Aanzibar, Maiidhris (qr7)—Hindus and Muham- 
China, &e. madans in Abdasa. 


Mafgarias (aptjsa7)—Muhammadans. 

M iyadis (apagr)—A low sort of Rijpiits. 

Memane (aq) are Sunni Muhbammadan 

| converts, chiefly from Lohans, originally from 

| Sindh, fonnd in every part of Kachh, They 
follow all sorts of professions. They are enter- 
prising merchants in Bombay and elsewhere. 
227 
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K o1 is (art) {—These are aborigines in Wi- 
gad and Anjir Chovisi, and live by robbery, 
though now they find it hard to carry on this 
profession, and have become cultivators. 

Kunbts (aep@)—An agricultural tribe. 
They are subdivided into Kadva, Anjana, and 
Lévi, chiefly residing in Wiigad, Printhal, Mik 


* Ind. Ant. vol. IIT. ve) Elliot's Races, vol. Lp, M4. 
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— 


Mi y 4 Ae (tare) reside chiely inthe dis 


trictof Mi y ani, which receives its name from 
them. They serve as sepoys, and also live by 
robbery. They are of the following family and 
sub-tribal names, soma of which indicate their 
Rajpit origin, though they came originally from 
Sindh and have long been Musalmiins :—Biin- 
thi, Biphan, Bapi, Bhalota, Bhamdai, Bhukera, 
Chalinga, Chania, Chivadi, Chhochhid, Dandhi, 
Dhusa, Gagadi, Hodi, Jam, Jesi, Jesar, Jhibai, 
Kakal, Kandecha, Katia, Kechi, Kevar, Kbiri, 
Ehira, Khod, Lidak, Lima, Makwini, Malak, 
Manki, Mathadi, Mayintri, Mayitra, Med, 
Mendhi, Mokhi, Ningia, Notiir, Padi, Padebir, 


Parit, Patri, Pehi, Raja, Rayama, Rochi, Sid | 


or Sal, Sindhini, Sanni, Sayechi, Sedit, Siirid, 
Sirachis, Sisolii, Sodha, Trivia, Trilingi, Vara. 
Modh Brahmans (pare) are from Mach- 


hii-Kantha in Kathiawid. They do the duties of | 
other Brihmans,andare also recitera of Puranas, | 


copyists, priests, cooks, &c. 

Mods (q@) are the descendants of Mod, 
the grandson of Gajanji, son of Jioji and 
brother of Abdi. 
‘sida, and are to bo found in the Modasi district, 
Mod became & Muhammadan, and worshipped 
one Bau-ddin-Pir. He undertook an expedition 
to Halir, where he died.* His body was transfer- 
red to Modisa, where he was buried according to 
hia directions, at Mod-Kubi. There isat present 
at Mod-Kuba a masjid in the shape of a four. 
sided temple with pyramidal roof, which contains 
his sopulchre. He is worshipped there by the 
Mods as a pir, or saint. 

Mok as—aAn offshoot of the Mokalai Raj- 


te. 
NAgars (app) do not figare among the early 


settlers. The first among them came to Kachh | 
from Ahmadabad in the time of Rao Khangirji, | 


ap. 1550. One or two families followed him 
from Pattan and Dholki: but they did not 
muster strong till the time of Lakbpatji, They 
do not seem to have played « prominent part in 
the affairs of the state, except one Lakshmidas. 
There sre about 465 families, including their 
priests, in the whole of Kachh. They are well 
known as a political race. They are divided 
into Vadnigara and Visalnigara. The latter 
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They are at present mulgris- | 





(Juwe, 1876. 





They are found about Anjir, and are chiefly 
traders. 

Ners({ar) and Nodes (47%) are Muham- 
madans from Sindh, 

NotiyArs (@pfare)—Originally Samis, but 
now Muhammadans; scattered throughout 
Kachh. Jamédir Fateh Mabammad belonged 
to this tribe. 


Otare (sierc)—Mobammadans about 


|. Buthri. 


Padyars (qgqrr)—Muhammadans abont 
Tehra and in Mik. 

Piérs (qprr)—-Mulgrassiis about Roha; 
reckoned among the Dhangs. 

Pals (qa)—Muobsmmadan converts from 
Bhati Rajpiits. 

Pasayas (arrar)—A branch of Kanadde 
Rijpits among the Dhangs in Wiagad. 

Pehias (qg7)—Rajpdts near Nakhatrind. 

Phuls (¢a)—Mubammmadans near Bitta, 
Tehra, &c. 

Poars (Gsqr)—Sindhi Muhammnodans. 

Pokarnisor Pushkarna s (@pgereq) are 


| & numerous class of Brihmans, chiefly from Mar- 


wid and Sindh, and are the priests of the 
Bhitias. 
Rajads (qrz)—Mohammadans, , 
Rajgars(zpaaqe)—Brihmans of the Andich 
stock, so-called from their accepting the priest- 
ship of the ruling race. They are at present 
cultivators as well as priests of the Jidejas. 
Ramdepotris (xmaqie)—A branch of 
Sodha Rajpits residing in Khavada. 
Riymiais (cp_7)—Mohammada 
nally from Mokalsi Raéjpiits in the “ik of 
Kachh. 





Rebaris (cgpn})t+—aleo called Bhopis (#797) 
from their being the priesta of Matt. They chiefly 
tend flocks of sheep, goata, and camels. Their 
women make wool yarn, from which they get 
blankets and their sadis woven by the Dbedas. 
They are from Mirwid, but most of them have 
the peculiar Persian physiognomy. One of 
their family names ia Aga, which seems to sup- 
port their Persian descent. They are tall and 
robust, and have an oval face and aquiline nose. 
They live for days almost solely on the milk of 
camels. 





® Perhaps h the 
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Reladiyais (tegra)—Rijpits about 
Nironi. 

SichorAs (apan7)—EPribman cultivators 
in the Wagheli towns, originally from Mirwad. 

S amis (qar)t— Descendants of Jim “ami, 
the son of Jim Narpat, who built Nagar 


Samai in Sindh and ruled there His pos- 
terity came into Kachh and settled in Pachham, 
they are still to be found as Muhammadan 

Samej as (qtat)—A branch of the Samis, 
herdsmen in Banni. 

Sai gh Airs (eae) § wereoneofthetribes that 
accompanied the Samas from Sindh. They were 
subdivided into four castes when they entered 
Kachh. Other tribes of Rajpiits, such as Chi- 
at present seventy-two nubile or family names. 
Some are Muhammadans and some Hindas, but 
all worship the Jacks (wer), which are supposed 
to be Romans or some foreign race that saved 
them from the oppressions of Puvari the hro- 
ther of LakhA Pholini, by killing him. The 
Hindus are to be found in Kinthi, and the 
Mubammadans in Abdist, Modasi, and Mak. 
They are originally from Arabia. 

Siiraswats (qreqa)—Brihmans chiefly 
from Sindh, but some have come from Hindustin 
and Gujarit, They once held important posts 
under the state, and appear to have played  pro- 
minent part in the early history of Kachh. They 
are @ very numerous class in every part of the 


province, but are fast degenerating. They are | 


the family priests of tho Kshutris, Lohans, 
&c., with whom they eat, und follow any other 


employment. They have no objection to go to | 


Arabia, Mozambique, &c. They are priests, 
shopkeepers, merchants, sipilis, and gunners. 

Sed its @rgrq)— Muhammadans in Bhojand 
the village of Se rat. 

Sindhal (faqa)—A branch of Sodha Raj- 
pits in Ehadir and Kinthi. They are regarded 
as Dhangs because they were once the rulers in 
Pachham. The name is patronymic. 

Sirdchas (fpcra)—Degenernted Rajputs. 

So dha syqqrar)||—Hindu and Muhammadan 
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it is said, about a thousand years ago, where 
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Rajpiits in the north of the province. They cul- 
tivate lands and serve a5 sepoys. | 

Solaakis varratt)—Except the Wighela 
grissifis in Wigad, there are no Rajpits of this 
race in Kachh; but there are many among the 
Khavisas bearing this name. 

SrAivaks or Jains (sqm) are Wanias 
mostly of the Oswil and Srimili castes. The 
former are cultivators,and are chiefly in Abdisa 
and Kanthi, They were originally Rajpits, but 
were converted to the religion of the Jains by 


their missionaries. 


Srimalis(afqret)—Chiefly from Kathiiwid 
and Marwid, mostly cultivators in Wigad. 
Sumaris (qaet)S—Mubammadans from 


Sindh, where they once ruled. Now they serve as 


sipihis, and also cultivate land in Pivar and 


Trayias (qrr)—Hindus and Muhamma- 
Ustiy As (aedtar)—A branchof the Jadejis, 
and hold lands as Hindu Grissifis, Also a clan 

W aighelas(arqer)*—Onginally from Sar- 
dhir, near Rajkot. Once they were very powerfal 
in the east of Kachh, but they were subjugated 
by Mod, the first Sami who came to Kachh, and 
by his successors. They still hold some towns 
of importance in Wiad and Pranthal, such as 
Ghedi, Beli, Jatawada, Lodrani, Bhimisar, 
Paliswi, &c, and are tributary to the Bhuj 


| Durbar 


Wighers (qpgc)—The term bas nothing to 
do with Wagad. They are both Hindus and Mu- 
fishermen. 

Wanids (arfrar)—There are nine sub- 
divisions among these,—Srimali, OswAl, Modh, 


- Mesri, Kandoi, Soni, Bhojak, Sorathii, Viidi. 


Of these, the Oswals, Bhojaks, and Srimalis 
are Jains, and the rest are Vaishnavas, They 
are also subdivided into Visas and Dasis. Most 
of the Oswals are cultivators, and are found in 
those parts of Kachh where the best soil is avail- 
able. Srimiilis are from Thal and Marwad, and 


are generally engaged in trade. They are chiefly 
found in the eastern part of Kachh, and Wagad. 
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The Modhs are a political race, and are from 
Modheria, in Gujarit. 

Waramsis (aopdt)—Dhang Rijpits in 
Gardi and Pavar. They are an off-shoot of 
the SamAa, 
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(Jose, 1876. 





Wena ( qo7)—Muhammadans who serve as 
sipihis. 


Wirdrs (@rr)—Dhang Rajpiits about Pivar 


| and Lakhpat. 


SANSKRIT AND OLD CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY J. F, FLEET, Bo. G.5. 
(Continued from p. 156.) 


No. XVI. 

No. 16 of Mr. Hope's collection is an in- 
scription in the Old Canarese characters and 
language on astone-tablet Inatemple at Pat- 
tadakal, the ancient Pattadakisuyolal, 
on the Malaprabha, about eight miles to the east 
of Badami in the Kalidgi District. The emblems 
at the top of the tablet are:—In thecentre, al impo 
and priest in a shrine ;on their right, a firure of 
Basava, with the sun above it; and on their left, 
acow and calf, with the moon abovethem. The 
inscription consists of seventy-four lines, of about 
thirty-ight letters each. At the bottom of the 
tablet there is another short inscription of ten 
lines ; but it cannot be read in the photograph. 

The inscription is one of the family of the Great 
Chieftains ofthe Sind aVamsa, who were the 
local representatives of the Chilukya kings, and 


is of the time of Ch vunda II, the subordinate | 





ie | 
Achugidéval., Nika. Sithha, or 
or Acha I, Singa I, 
pane 1080. 
| | | 
Bamma. Singa II. 


Achugidéva 11, Acha II, Achi- 
déva L, or Achama, m. to 
Mahidéri > Midevi. 





of Nirmaditailaor Ta ilapadéva IL® 
It records grants made to the god Vija esvara- 
déva in the Saka year 1084 (ap. 1162-3), the 
Subhana saiveteura +, by Chivyurda’s chief wife, 
Démaladéy i, and his eldest son, A chidéva 
II, who were governing, apparently dering Chi- 
vanda’s lifetime and as his re ntatives, at 
the capital of Pattadakien volal. 

The text of this inscription, with a translation, 
has been published by me in the Jour. Bomb. 
Br. R. As. Soc, (vol. XI, No. xxxi, pp. 259 et 
#eqq.) Together with the following, and with 
four other Sindavamés inscriptions at Narégal 
and Kodikop inthe Réz Taluka of the Dhirwid 
District, published by me in the same volume, 
it establishes the following genealogy and dates 
of the family. Nika and his younger brothers 
were the uterine brothers of Achugidéva L; 
their parents’ names are not given :-— 








| | 
Diss. Dima,or Chavunia I, Chavonda, Chia. 


Diva. or Chaunda, 


aS. ee 


Péermaédidera L, Pérma, Pornma. 
Paramardi, or Hemmadidéva, 
Saka 1066, 


| | 
Chévunda IT, or Chavands, Saka 1064, 
m. to 


ist wife, Démaladéy| — | = 2nd wife, Sirivé 
: so yadévi. 


— —_— ft 


cs] . | 
Achidéva IT, 
Sake 1084. 





® Sake 1072 to 1104,—Sir W. Elliot. 


} According to the table in Brown's Carnatic Ciro. 


Sake l0S4. 
[eee = — rr 
nology, Sake 1064 was the ChitrabhAna sarwatiara, and 





| 
Pemmadi, iijaladéva, Bijravadéva (*), 
(Pérmididéva IT), Sake 100], Saka 109]. 


a , 


the Sabhigu sarhoateara was Saka 1085. 





Juxz, 1876.) 


These six ¢ inscriptions contain many historical | 


allusions, but not all of them can be explained at 
present. The government of Achugidéral 
incioded at first only the Kisukidaot Seventy 
and the Noreyaigal§ Twelve, and his capital was 
Rambarageor Rambirage.|| Afterwards 


he acquired, in the conquests achieved by him at | 


the command of his master, the Chilukyasmperor 
Vikramaditya the Great, the Kélavidif] 


Three-hundred and the Bagudage or Bigadige* | 
Seventy, and also took, probably from one of the — 
later Kidambas of Goa, Give and the Kofkana. © 


A certain Bhéja, with whom he came in con- 


aon is probably. ee L., of the family of the | 





| dalisvaras of Valavida 
near Kélhipti, whose date is about Saka 1050 


(ap. 1128-9). A Jayakeédi, who was driven 


buck, perhaps in an attempt to recover Goa, by 
Pérmididéva I, would seem to be the Kadamba 
Jnyakési I, whose date is about Saka 1060 
(av. 1138-9). The samo prince repolsed and 
pursued Bittigs of Dhorasamudra, i.e. the Hoy- 
sila king Vishnuvard hana or Bittidéva of 
Dvarivatipura, whose date is about the same. 
Sir W. Elliot has shown that the Hoysala 
kings first obtained a permanent footing to the 
north of the Tuigabbadra in the person of Vish- 
nuvardhana’s 7 Vtrabal lala, whose 
date is about Sak 1113 (a0. 1191-2). Tt would 
seam, therefore, that it was the Great Chieftains 
of the Sindavaméa who held them in check for 
the Chilukyas up to that time, and that the 
Sindavamséa finally succumbed to and disap- 






peared in the conquests of the Hoysala dynasty. | 1 


No, XVII. 

No. 1 of Mr. Hope's collection is another 
Sindavamnéa inscription, a fragment, in the Old 
Canarese characters and language, on a stone- 
tablet in an old temple, now used as a house by 
Rajya Pajiri,at Aihole. The emblems at the 
top of the tablet are:—In the centre,  stand- 
ing figure of some god or goddess; on its night 
two seated figures, with the sun above them; 


and on its left, a cow and calf, with the moon | 





ars or Narigal. 
kalluy', the stone 





north of 


* Lowlty ot known. 
z So.-Ind. Pulero., Aub, and Fl. xr. and Wt. 
Doncendanta of ¥ Vi iivimitre. Per 


s these aro the 
Colonel Tod, who are in colaloguo 
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rected by Sir Walter Elisot, on the 
“Ta wero one of the four Agni 
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‘ahore us. The fragioent consists Fat twenty- 
four ines of about thirty letters each. The text, 
with translation, has been published by me in 
the above-mentioned volume of the Jour. Bomb. 
Br, Et. As, Soo. pp. 274 ef 2agg. Since pub- 
lishing it, I have seen the original and have as- 
certained the date, which cannot be deciphered 
in the photograph ; lines 22-4 run “[23] * * 
réjyaiga(ge)-yuttamire || Svasti srimachehd- 
lukya-|-vikramadévavarsha|] O4dueya [24] eiré- 
dhismiwa-[-tsarada)", &c. According] it is an 
inscription of the time of the princes Bijiala- 
déva and Bijravadéva (7), the sons of 
Chavunda Il by his second wife Siriya- 
dévi, who were governing the Kisnkadu 
Seventy, the Bigadage Seventy, and the Kéla- 
vadi Three-hundred, and the date of it is the 
ninety-fourth year of the era of the Chilukya 
Vikramfditya tho Great, or Sakn 1091 


(ap, 1169-70), the Virédhi samtvafsara. The 


portion containing the grant which the inserip- 
tion was intended to com orate is lost. 


No. XVII. 


This is another copper-plate inscription, im 
the Cave-alphabet characters and the Sanskrit 
language, from Sir W. Elbot’s facsimile col- 
lection. The plates are four in number, mark- 
ed with numerals; and in this instance the 
inseription commences on the inside of the first 





plate and ends on the inside of the last plate. 
| Dr. Burnell has already published} a transeript 


tion of a inseription and a facsimile, which 

e respects ia better than Sir W. Slliot's ; 
$a paaiaetng my transcription, | have made use 
of both. 

It records a grantof the Great King Vijay a- 
nandivarma, the son of the Great King Chan- 
davarma, ofthe family of the S:lahkiyanas.tt 
No era is referred to, nor is even the year of Vija- 
yanandivarma’'s reign given. In Sir W. Elliot's 
facsimiles I have another copper-plate inserip- 
tion§§ of Vijayanandivarmé and his Yovama- 
hiréja, whose name seems to be Vijayatun- 





of the thirty-six royal rices, and bo for a long time ra raled 
Anhilva in Gojarat. Colonel ‘Tod idenu- 
ste | Sola with the Ch seven: tee ee Senki cn 





ee aie always profess themee| «os of lunar oricin.” 
however, being descendants of Vide. 


| mis weet of lunar py rou 


ae 
hinbelh and Povodl even by him, map fie pete 
iMegibls.” 
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gaVarma or Vijayabuddhavyarma |; neighbourhood. Asin the Telegu Mahébhdrata, 


but in this, also, I cannot discover any date, 
and the characters are, in fact, so rode and 
indistinct, that I doubt whether a transerip- 
tion of it can be made. The language, even, is 
doubtful, but seems to be Prakrit or Pah, as the 
first line commences * | Sva-|-sf: srcijayanandi- 
vermmoamahdrdjassa’, ond in line Z, again, wo 
have the genitive ‘ yuramahdrdjasaa,’ 


As regards the date of these kings and tho | 


locality of their capital, Véigi,—I can only 
quote from Dr. Burnell], who, on palmographical 
grounds, refers the present inscription to about 
the fourth century A.o.:—* That the dynasty, 
to which the inscription given in Plates xx 
and xxi belongs, preceded the Chilukyas, was 
first pointed out by Sir W. Elliotin the Madras 
Jiurnal (vol. XI, pp. 202-6). The capital 
(Vegi) appears to have entirely vanished ; it is 
said to have been the place now called Pedda 
V eiigior Vegi in the Krishna District, hut 
there are several places of the same name in the 


which belongs to the twelfth century a. p.» 


| Rajamundry is called the Nayakaratnam 


of Vengidésa, the old capital must have been 
deserted long before that time. Hiouen Thsang 
(iii, pp. 105-110) calls the small kingdom that 
he visited ‘ An-ta-lo’ (Andhra), and the capital 
* Ping-ki-lo’. It appeurs to me that this is in- 
tended for Vengi; the ‘lo’ being merely the 
locative suffix ‘-lo' of the Telogu nouns, natu- 
rally mistaken by the worthy Chinese pilgrim 
monk fora part ofthe word. Julien’s sugges- 
tien * Witkhila’ only fails in there not being the 
slightest trace of such a place, The ‘f in Vengi 
is uncertain ; it oseurs both short and long ‘in 
the inscriptions." * ® * “ The origin 1 of this 
kingdom does not probably go back beyond tl 
second century a.p" * * * “This dynasty 
was supplanted, in the latter half of the seventh 
century a. D., by a branch of the Chalnkyas 
established at Kalyana about the beginning of 
the fifth century a.p."” . 


Py 7 


TEAXSCRIFTION, 


First plate, 


nae [il] 


(2) Seti. 








AERA a) a- 


Second plate ; firat side. 





Pacers [il] Her [1] 


Seen 





| The origmal has, |. 3, CVigeabateavansaniiea! a," & ; 
in the margin, « little above the line, fiers be chet 
* ddlha'—ditf ine he pi cae aber ", aa there writtan,— 
tt y¥ Intended te be iwtred 1 a i el ie Bh 
aagateey Pores inkrodnced acenntehere tu the linn 
© So.-Ind. Polao,, p. 14, and note 2 bolow the same. 









|, everywhero elie aly 
. the motre in line 8 of No. Vq| 
[ acum. Bomb, Br. Ri. As. Hoe., ho. 


: al rowel of 

io made long forthe sake of the 

ae da 

+ The rowel '¢ ix hardly discernible in Sir W. Evins 
a Dr. Burnell’ is W. Elliot's 


farsimile, bot is distinet «. 

Tf Dr. Burnell reads gegg asa proper name, but the third 
lvtter is not the same character as that in the syllable 
which be reads with certainty, and I doubtfully, as ¥ in th: 


| The correcter 


a 
precedinys line, north. sane character aa that in the syllable 
which he reads as Z, and Tos Z, in this eome Fine, For 
4°4¢ or 9°44 a8 a common nean, I canfind no COME 3 


aA & proper name, it is owt of place 


| of the text is evidently required. Now, the second syllable 


may be eiiser J or]. For, the characters 7, and 4, ; 
the former with a loop at the lower part, and the latter 
withowt a loop, are constantly interchanged in the older 
mecriptions; so constantly that such instances 
scarcely be regarded av mistakes of the encravers. There 
are insinuces of this in the original of No. XV of this 
series. In the present ease, compare the incorrect form 
of 7, with the loop, in the syllables 4, line 3; %{, and =f, 
145 7, once in LS, four times in 1.6, and twice in 1, 7) 
4,19; nnd 9,1. 11, with the corres? forn he sare 
letter, weithont tbe loop, whereas ed Ait in this fee 
seription ;and compare the incorrect form of 7, without the 
loop, in the syllables 4, L. 1; 7% and fH, ‘the first a), 
i. 5; and wy, |. 10, with the correet form of the same letter, 
with the Inop, wherever elee it occurs in this insenption. 
} reading, which | wonid suggest as most. ip 
Passage, is (37 777M, which I adopt in the translation. 


‘qupeyd Wa ‘a 


tf] 





met) 








AMLNNOD IONSA AHL AO SONIN ZHL AO INVAD ALWId-daadd0Oo 


"OL T ‘A po A oryup re Mui} 
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COPPER-PLATE GRANT OF THE KINGS OF THE VENGI COUNTRY. 


Antiquary, Vo! P 


Noe targa ne 


oe 


| )} 
i; 
PG 

| GHA) 


Ie @ ee! am 5) tke al 
COW AEOU 
g, iS ve 


or. 


2 


SUA HPA 


a 3 
aye 


ye 
Bit oes, 


_ 


Sl 


A 
i. 
Mel. 
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Second plate ; second side. 












caan(tt) | Ht 


TATA STAT (MT) TAP 


Third plate ; first side. 
ape oyanyy lial qa: [i] aay 
| : we sie, ae side. 
as are fees i naan gla 
cat aehreagafera 





ce) wet wT wet pfs) 
13) WE Tare amy FM) sit yee) Mae Mera + ares ales] aa[a UN] 


| Translation, 
Hail! From the victorious city of V éii gi- 
pura, the Great King Sri-Vijayanandi- 
varm4—who meditates on the feet of the 


holy Chitrarathasviimi; who is the disciple of 


the venerable Rap pa; who is a most excellent 
worshipper of the holy one; who belongs to the 
family of the Salsakiyanas; the eldest 
son of the great king Chan davarmié,—com- 
mands the villagers, together with the ministers 
and others*, atthe village of Vidéntirapallika 
in the country of Kuduhira :— 

(Thus) it is. In order to increase our family 
and gitra and piety and fame and splendour 
and renown, thia village haa been given by us 
to those one hundred and fifty-seven Brahmans, 
belonging to various gitras and charanast and 
branches of private study, who reside in the 


Tl TT TI FT Il 


excellent agrahdra-village of Kuravaka. It is 
to be treated with immunity from all taxation, 
and is to be preserved, by the governors of the 
country and the ministers and the favourites 
and the servants of the king and others, bear- 
ing this in mind. This charter has been given 
on the eighth day of the dark fortnight of the 
month Pausha of the seventh year of our vic- 
torious reign. The command confers the enjoy- 
ment of the original royal does there.t Land 
has been given by many, and has been con- 
tinued in grant by many; he, who for the time 
being possesses the earth, enjoys the fruit of it! 
The giver of land disports himself for sixty 
thousand years in heaven; but he who confis- 
cates land, or even he who assents (to such 
confiscation), shall dwell for the same nomber 
of years in hell! 


ON SOME REMAINS OF ANTIQUITY AT HANAGAL, IN THE DHARWAD 
COLLECTORATE, SOUTHERN MARATHA COUNTRY. 
EY SIR WALTER ELLIOT, E.C.8.L 


In many parts of India we meet with deserted 
sites presenting indications of former importance 
in the shape of mounds strewn with fragments 


§ ‘This lother—X,—is emitted altogether in the original. 

AT Thisletter—7,—and the mark of punctaation after 
it, aro omithed altogether inthe original, through want of 
space at the and of the plate. 

© Bee note T to the transcription. 

t 'Charans’ —sect, school, branch of the Védas. 








|. of sculptured stones or broken pottery, which 


asty or family, or with some abandoned line 


ing is somewhat doubtful. ae 
Palwography, p. 87, note 4,—“ The grant is, therefore, 
of the royal dues from the village. Tho village iteelf (or 
the proprietary right to the ground) coald not be given 
by Hindu law, as it belongutoths occupants; all the king 
could give, is his right to certain shares of the produce, do. 
(See the diseumion which settles this point in Mimdss. 
sisdira vi, 7, 3). 
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of trade, or, failing these, has recourse to my- 
thological legends or fabulous narratives. 

A knowledge of the existence of such neglect- 
ed and now forgotten places may prove useful 


to the archwologist investigating points of early | 


history or geography, or if not may serve to 
elucidate the habits and condition of the pre- 
The following notice refers to such a spot. 
Ican give no explanation of its origm, but I 
Jesire to put it on record, in the hope that it 
-iay- prove useful and interesting to others. 
Tée first of the accompanying plates is a rough 
sketch of the Kasba of Hinagal, in the south- 
western talnki of the Dhirwid Collectorate.*” 

In the course of several visits daring succes- 
sive revenue settlements between 1825 and 18332, 
my eye was attracted by lines of earthwork sur- 
roumling an old fortified centre, bese one 
no longer conspicuous for their mag b, yet 
exhibited a regularity of plan that shined thie 
to have been the work of design, whilst their 
extent indicated that they were not constructed 
for a temporary purpose. 

The main work, or citadel (if it may be so 
called), is sitnated on the loft bank of the D har. 
ma river, which flows round its southern and 
western faces, and then, turning more to the 
west, falls into the Wardii near Nerigal, 
about twelve miles farther down the valley. 

The south-eastern corner resis on a large tank 
—the Anikere—after which the single onter 
wall is developed on the eastern face into three 
lines of defence, which, sweeping round the 





north side, join the works on the river, where it_ 


diverges to the westward. 
The citadel (4, A) ia called the Ha] ékots, 


or old castle, and contains, besides the old town | 


(C), » modern fort (B), of which, though now in 





ale the Hae 
Halékita. 








roins and cane the walls and bastions re- 
main. The interior of this is filled witl. trees 
and brushwood, among which is & temple of 
Virabhadra (No. 14). 

On the north-west side of the Halékoté is 
the modern village (D), outside of which ia a 
very fine temple of cut stone (2) dedicated to 
Tirakeéwara, of which a plan and eleva- 
rai ast Mee 





dea the outer defences above mentioned, 


die exterior line of! the trips wall te oanried’Gu 
ward, fromy the point where it turns to the 
west, toa low range of hills, through which a 
ditch has been cut to the chauli, or shed, near 





a large tree (No. 23), from which the wall is 


continued round to the river. 

But as it appears to have been found that the 
hill still commanded the place, a further work 
the Dargah (No. 24), from which point the 
rampart is continued till it joins the fourth wall, 
making in all five lines of defence, exclusive of 
the walls of the Halékéis. 

Traces of other mounds are perceptible be- 


yond these, stretching eastward towards the 
hamlet of Malle gar, but whether connected 


with the defences of Hinagal is not apparent. 
The diameter of the Halékoté is botwoen 700 
and 800 yards, and the modern or inner fort 
about 350 yards; but the circuit of the whole 
area is upwards of four and a half miles. The 





lines are obliterated in several places, and can” 
only be traced with difficulty, but in others 


they are well marked.+ 


I was unable to discover any reasonable or. 


probable account Of hie pisos, either tradition- 





indian 


HANAGAL. 


PLAN OF THE FORTS AND WORKS OF 


| “ : Deere 


ae 





PLAN AND ELEVATION OF THE TEMPLE 


OF TARAKESWARA DEVA 


AT HANAGAL, 





Scale « inch to 36 feet. 


JUKE, cet 
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name as at present in the Lith and 12th oen- 
turies, viz. Panan gal, a sub-division “of the 
Banavisi Twelve-thonsand,” the Hale-Kan- 
nadi / being equivalent to the modern H. By 


the inhabitants it is supposed to have been the © 


Virdtanagara of the Maldbhdrata, where 
the Piindava princes resided during their exile 
from In d rapras tha, as related in the fourth 
book of the epic. On the right side of the en- 
closure, near the western wall, is a remarkable 


conical mound (F) exactly like the Teutonic mote-_ 


hills (of which many examples remain in Great 
Britain and elsewhere), which gces by the name 
of ‘Kuntt's hillock,” and is said to have been 
formed of the husks of the grain ground by her 
for her sons, the three elder Pindava princes, 
during their twelve years’ residence in the city. 

Thinking this might haye been formed from 
the d¢ébrie of a ruined building, J ran a trench 
nearly into the centre at the base, and also dog 
down. a few feet from the top, but it appeared 
to consist entirely of earth heaped up. 

In connection with the samo local tradition, 
the small ruined temple (No. 12) seems to have 
been dedicated to Bhima Pindava as 
Kichak-ajit. 

The position of the city of Virita has not 
been satisfactorily ascertained. Professor Wil- 
son (e.v.) says it was “one of the midland 
divisions of India, probably Berir.” General 
Cunningham identifies it with Bairat, a place 
in the North- Weat Provinces between Ja yapir 
and Alwar, on anaffinent ofthe Ba n-gang a, 
He states it to have been the capital of the 
ancient kingdom of Mats ya, which, however, 
Wilson (s. v.) places far to the sonth-east— 
aboot Dinajpir and Rangpir. From 
the General's description it must have been a 
are associated with the namo of Bhima.§ 





But every place in, India to which no other 
origin can be assigned is attributed to the Pin-— 
davas; and Bairit, being only « hundred miles | 


south-west of Dihli, is somewhat near to 
have afforded a safe refuge to the exiled family. 





I do not recollect to have met with similar tamuli in | 


except. where for sepalehral porposes, like 
thost'on the Hilngitl Hille decribed in the Tronsac. 
ona ‘of the Internasional Prehistoric Congress for 1368 


t 
et ep Mt) Tp. 24; Acie Gor 
oF 7 Virita, —_ Konkana, 


some of its ruins | 


"According to South-Indian writers, Virdta 
is one of the seven Konikanas|| which Para- 


éurima peopled when he recovered them from 
the sea. This accords better with the preten- 
sions of Hanagal, but the attempts to build 
anything like a probable theory on such slender 
foundations is evidently futile. 

The position of Hinagal—on the edge ofthe 
Malndid, or forest region, bordering the Sahyadri 
ancient Chalukyaand Chéra kingdoms— 
may have given it some value as a military post 
when these two powerful states were in the 
ascendant. But the absence of compactness and 
solidity in ‘the character of the defences is un- 
favourable to such a hypothesis. After these 
the Yidavasof Devyagiri(now Danla- 
tabad) and Dwarasamudra, in Maisur, 


became the raling powers in the 12th and 13th 
centuries, and the latter established their anthor- 


ity in the districts north of the Tun gab ha- 


dra, of which they have left lasting monn- 
| ments in the neighbouring tilnki of Koda.§ 


In the inscriptions Hinagal is described ter- 
ritorially as a subdivision of “the Banavisi 
Twelve-thousand.” Banaoavisi was tho seat of 
the chiefs of the K idamba family, but these 
were nothing more than fendatories during the 
eight or nine centuries of Chalukya supremacy. 
Tradition, however, states them to have exer- 
cised sovereign power before they were reduced 
to subjection under Kalyin. The town is sitn- 
ated higher up the valley, about twenty or 
thirty miles south-west of Hanagal, on an 


| affluent of the Ward, and is encompassed by 


lofty grass-grown walls. It contains some fine 
temples and other remains, which I had not 
time to examine on a very hasty visit, during 
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risen to eminence before the Christian era. 
Failing to discover the relations of Hiinagal 
with any of these powers, or to conjecture what 
probable circumstances could have led to the 
construction of snch extensive yet rude works, 
I am inclined to hazard the conjecture that 
they indicate the location of a prehistoric pas- 
toral tribe, rich m flocks and herds, who were 
tempted by ready access to the abundant pas- 
turage of the open country during the monsoon 
and cold weather, and by the close vicinity of the 
shelter and grazing-ground of the forest during 
the hot season, to make it their principal station, 
while alarge enclosed area would be required 
for the protection of the cattle, as well ashe 
herdsmen and their families in times of danger, 
Plate Il. ig a ground-plan and architectural 
eleyation of the temple of Taraké aYarat 


TWO INSCRIPTIONS 
BY G. 

The transcripts of the subjoined two inscrip- 
tions haye been made according to photozineo- 

prepared by the Editor.* 

Colonel Tod+ professes to give an analysis 
of the first. But his Pandits have served him 
in this instance as badly as usual. The date, 
a8 well as the names of the king, of the donor, 
ae bok ene of the stone-mason, have been 
Tod, 748, while tha inscription reads iateshu 
saptasu shatchatedrintjadadhikeshu, 746. The 
name of * the chief of kings’ Tod's Pandit read 

Durgdngal, while it is plamly Durgagana in 
No. I., and Durgagenain No, IL, the latter 
being, no donbt, o mistake. The name of the 
donor is not Kayak (Kyuk), con of Takyak, but 





Voppaka, brother of Deva. The poet who | 





1 the inscription was not Gupta, grand- 
Spanien Cana, onl of on loin of vom 










+ Tira kéévars, Wit. the lord of T 


or 
demon by EA tiké 

cgay a” eee 
t. References to the second plate of the temple | 


of Tarakésware Déva AT 
oor ee 
§ Latha fared inthe same Report Pte VE 








one e ofthe finest Siedlayas I have sean, deve by 

Vindyaka Riindésava, the Assistant Hevenue 
Surveyor.{ If I recollect right, a photograph 

of it is given in the collection of Drs. Pigon and 

Neill and Colonel Biggs, published at Bombay, 

but by no means doing justice to it. It has 

tnuch the character of the temples in the Fort 

of Belgaum figured Ly Mr. Burgess in his first” 
Archeological Report, but is finer than any of 
them. Theroof of the central chamber is in the 

form of a lotus,§ und round the walls of the 

interior of the same compartment are figures of 

the guardians of the eight quarters, in bold relief. 

Two or three remarkable virgals, or monumental 

battle-stones, rest against the outer wall, near 

the south entrance. They are very large and 

containing many figures. One of them repre- 

sents the storming of a fortified place. 





FROM JHALRAPATHAN, 
BUHLER. 
Virodhi,” nor any of the other touching senti- 
ments and facts given by Tod, If it were worth 
| the while, it would not be difficult to show how 
some of the errors committed by Tod's Pandit 
aroge, on which Tod himself farther improved. 
The inscription No. L., though on the whole 
well preserved, is in many respects unsatis- 
factory. We obtain the name of a king about 
whom I, at least, can ascertain nothing, and his 
date, which latter offers difficulties on account of 
the want ofan indication ofthe era. Sahvat 746 
may, a8 Tod concluded, have to be referred to 
an te ni ae eee 
689-90 a.p. But there is no reason to p 
icmp png gad 3p 28 | OF 





| eeametertin Reema, 
| more likely that he was a great court-officer or 
general who played an important part in the 
political games of the Thileere or fenchehendes: ( 







of Durgagana, But what his office preciae- 
ly ee ee nee 


care!g] examination of 
st een 
words, not quite obliterated, at lost i eens 


inscriptions are on une alab— : of it —Eo. 
t Annals of Rajasthan (Madraa ed.) vol, IL. p. 672. 
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Fee sei 
Se ety aang 
Testers i artgeanuee! ana age id 











are ie page wit pres 2 nfee ae 
ar Maes seg igereclf alg Asga Pre 
™' R he) WS Sx ud ge apt gen ay 
i a ahaa 
3 oH WI Dyraca® we ; 1) ) BAIS§ % 1,43, ¢ 294 ) 
| if: re gee Tua gi ABT AS odes Brett + oes 
Sy Gas . 
tt? Re, r Raz ah 4 age Tyr nA = 
ee 
RO Oo fru naa IS Jy Ax r= WUAY No 
AEN TRS iin > | ines 3 BRAGA AMATI Y BWI & Basin "% 
“ig 5 Fae Ser yernny, Lineesde ecto ay 
' ai THIEN WASfaT AaT righ AIL Y Riki: HN 
R's 






























9 Renegyrun poe cai 9 WE 

Dk Wa aaa PEROT at 34 bi 

Re Sipe: = (A AYA 
8 ee ote ihe Lee 1 Hore 





INSCRIPTION FROM JHALRAPATTAN No. IL. 





cant cise CEneefiee Ago’ 
Fz gigs wat aH ate: aaa 
age rotate GER wah Luin ate nig? 

2 oauys eGandge 3 ying eR ay? OaNs fens. 
way 20g Mo idigee aia yag ERA? ; 
de: ae ea agagyee hee 
E> &  Wugae mage 72h ext $2 Peder ngox 


aeagteeTOy Bart Face trea H? 
“AA: 1 eee Gms eta Ai gaya “arg 
Aye: TP UNITE: nau gAeae ane 


Pye ry fay SAVSREOE™ * 
9) Mage" 2 
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‘The nioet interesting poiatiabout the ineccip- | 


tion ia the character of the letters. On the 
whole they show the Gupta type. But the 
vertical strokes for the long 4, and placed them 
above the letters after which they are to be 
read,* converting each, in compliment to Siva, 
into a diminutive trident. The medial i ts alao 
highly ornamented. The form of the jrhvdmui- 
liga which ovum in nes od 7 alo deere 

gi | BL py of & loop above 





The inscription No. Il. is, unfortunately, in 
too bad a condition to be translated or to be 
read entirely. 


Transliteration of No. 1. 





gat arenqtecrtastare wareat wit 
ymeeaaees Reaeat &: pm (81) 
stqabrt ated fe dqrsasrateys | 
arecepnTarien aertaens| 7 jase men 
aftaeran: wafear (PyarTeTi: 

hi x anitrsicata feghpaca | 


SCC GIT Ge CLL | 
Fem: (RUT a TT: welt 





© In this reepect, aa wallas in the form of the letters, the 
iascription resembles the seal of published 
in Jowr. R. As. Soe. vol. IIL. p. 377- 

+ V.1, read with No. I firatera’. End of line 
1, before Of0 Ty 3 . read “EEA; end of line 3—araat (7 
the first letter of line 8 doubtful, V. 2, read (4 Te7T- 


Ena of line] —"STAT’, ond of line 4—fU4- V. 8, AT in 
et? very indistinct, ¢° in firafarte #900 Both re- 


stored sccording to No. IT; end of line before PAT. | oe tiny 1s—aEAT 12, end of line 17—ate 


V. 4, end of line 6—G49 j—read TST 

2 V. 6, read sqeews® “ntetrer: “qatar” 4- 
sat: ein WATTAHT doubtful. End of line 7—(TE7 5 
and of line 8—fafZ”. VY. 6, perhaps HPTWAY and read 
(afiey:; end of line9—3a’- V. 7, read earaeee i 


sretegrat ercararateaarars: j 





a | i il 


-fastarea 





TIAA: ARS MMT TMT - AST 

Aqua rs ey: Scraicerseepiti 
Aaeaant Feral SHAME: | 

moter rtdeag weet Prewegreer (4 







: . 2 a tye] 





sacar acaty xg wearattaetey (I 





ae anatase || [1] 


quivers [+1] 
crarematimr anaes weep I Pai] 


sTegTel Gray GaN Va | 


| sea -- BPE Sore LiL] 


Om! Adoration to Siva. 

1. May that (third) eye in the forehead of the 
multiform (Siva) purify you, the flame of whose 
blazing fire, when increased by anger aud fury. 
fills the universe, which in splendour resembles 
the twelve suns. ..~ Which Brahma, 
Indra, Upendra, ial Rudra, filled with the fear 
of a universal destruction, eye with amazed 





| looks, and which consumed the body of Cupid.§ 


9, “Sandhya is the wife of the Sun, Ganga 
is the spouse of the Ocean ; O ascetic, consumer 
of Cupid, art thon, though thou cleavest to them, 
not afraid of ain?” Thus chided Bhavini in 
snecessive sentences. May Bhava, who (there- 

2 So 
Oa fing, end of line LO—TEqTAE } : and line 11—FA:- 


| ¥. 8, read AACTHAG ond of line 18—AT V. 0, per 


haps roTy HAT: read Hay ait: sare tanks 
Bud of line 1—TN V-10, 37 in THT and & io 
Onfray” indistinct. Perhaps TPTHICT to be read, as 
an additional syllable is required. Se ae 
7°; and of line 15—EET4TE: V. Li, read B97, 

aarequined by tho metro; AERA) SPENTINET send 


¥. 18, endof line 18—aTeqTey Yi FT ingest get ees 
tinct; parkape GAAT to be road. Read FIC 

§ Metre sragdhard. Twelve sana shine ip teevibla 
brilliancy at the end of a kalpa. Upendra and Rodra are 
avatdras of Vishon and Siva. 
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upon)loudly laughed with his four mouths, long 
give you prosperity !|| 

$. When Durgagana was chief of kings, 
who performed the deeds of a Protector of the 
world, who caused (all) brilliant virtues to be 


compared (with himself), who was skilled in the 


performance of all kinds of deeds exciting 
wonder in this (world)%, 

4. During whose reign his subjects, 1m con- 
sequence of (the merit of) their actions, lived 
joyful and free from misfortunes, while the 
Brahmans, whose minds were purified by the 
knowledge of Trath, strove for the highest abode 
of the foe of Cupid,* 

5. Who astonished all rolers of the earth, 
who, strongly and swiftly acting, utterly de- 
stroyed the dark cloud of his unhurt foes by the 
brilliant flame of his bravery, who caused (Siva) 
the foe of Andhaka, to doubt on acconat of his 


resemblance (to Cupid and to ask), “How is it» 


that Cupid has recovered brilliant beauty, though 
he was consumed by the fire (of my eye) PT 

6. Then lived a gratefal, truthful man call- 
ed Deva, who did not oppress his kindred, 
and who did not lose his presence of mind even 
in great misfortunes.t 


7, His younger brother was called Voppa-— 
ka, a bank-holder during the gaming-parties of | 


rich kings, who, being a liberal and apright, 
eladdened even the learned by his good qaalities.§ 


8. He, seeing that a chain of sufferings, pro- | 
duced by old age and separation, clings to embo-— 


died beings, built this temple of the god who 
wears the moon on his crest, in order to avoid 
(future) births and deaths. || 

5, Spiritual merit alone is a constant friend, 
protecis the ateps of the pious, and follows them 
even in death. After men die, friends and—how 
much more !—their possessions leave them.§ 


ll Metrw ddrddleviiridita. ta. Sandhyi ie the goddess of 


morning, midday, aml evening: In Saira mythol ‘he 
jealousy of Parvatl against thie rival and asainét Cangh 
aio comes out from tho braided locks of Siva, playan great 
rile, and it ta favourite sabject with the pocts, 

Vakyaparampaenivigarhanena ix aguinst the metre, and 
it ia mot bn that the true reading im vipohanena, 
though under this supposition two letters would hare to 
be chaoged. ‘The sense remains the same. 


Metre a Achhtadanitt, Sam ditalokapdlaupitte 

a f.. buth ! clas nated a8 protector tthe world’ and “who 

imitate! the bekariourof the Lokapilas,’ tho might guardian 

divtiaa af the patotaofthe bores. dradilagugupandad- 

hetan—lit, ‘who was the pei af ‘non bc, ig of brilliant 
qualities —mrans that hie etcellence cooeed hin to be 
nuken of in the ha hyperbole calloct pratindtontann e.9. that 
ya tion was maid to be poss of 

the moon to pominas a 





y similar to that of his fame, 


© Motro vasantatilaka. Satirdeabodha man, of course, | 
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coarage stmilarto his, or | 











10. In the season which is de 
subi af! ihosadade alts katie 
roaming beea drunk with copious streams of | 
honey, in which sweet and loud resound the 
voices of rejoicing Koils, this dwelling ae Sam-— 
bhu... . was consecrated.* - 
iL. a Samvat 746 this house of thin: Hag 
of the rulers of the Universe was erected.t = 

12. Bhatta Sarvagu pta composed this 
landatory inseription, without any arrogance, in — 
sweet and easy terms understood by there 


and pregnant with meaning.t 
13. Vimaona, theton of Achy uta the 





| clover mason who was abia to understand the 
| original, has izcised it (in the stone).§ 


Transcript of No, IT. 


brahinajilins, ‘the recognition of, the unity of the ia- 
divides! ond universal sonla,* 

t Metro Mrdilseibriditu, 

Tt Metre anwah/ubh, 

& Metra gityary4, 

| Metro aupachAandasibd, To avoid births ae deaths, 
Le. to obtain mubti, or Gnnl mlvation 
Wat alos be ndereds ‘protect Soom Pre Rang ge 
fh 
they fail, or fall into danger or : 

® Metre rorwistiloka, The.te Aen rent be, of coarse, 
spring. If alpaiapalshov is the correct restoration, 1 
may mean ‘to which small wings are abtached.’ 

{+ Metre upagili. 

I Metro offi or wiglthd. 

§ Metro anwhinubh, ‘ Parvavijadaesdithd,’ fil, “who 
is ablo to complotaly understand the preceding. 
indi one. ‘on that 7 poomney ag ok ae 


tease Was & Gaveon vonesl: 





oa 5 
ta BG caatesceee eet eeseeeensee 
eee es 2? RLU LICL | i= 


oem SUAS AN A «se * 
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ERMAN VIRASENA: A LINGAYTA LEGEND. 


EY THE REV. F. KITTEL, MERKARA. 


The following legend is taken from the Vira 
maheivara Tantra, which belongs to the Vird- 
gama, ie, the Agama of the Lifigiytas 
or Liigavantas. The Tantra is composed 
in Sanskrit verse. Our copy of it is ac- 
companied with a Kannada (Canarese) com- 
mentary br Kasikanda Channarira of 
Kuntikipors, which, jodging by its lan- 
guage, may have been executed in the 15th or 
16th century ap. Regarding the oe of the 
Tantra T can only say that it has been written 





after the time of Basava of Kalyina,* the | 


founder of the Liigavanta sect, which is called 
also the sect of the Viraésivas or Vira- 
mikeéyaras. The legend adduced forms the 
33rd Patala (chapter), and immediately follows 
the Pajehdkshari mantra varnana, Among 
other things it will be seen from it in connection 
with its commentary that Lifigavanta nomen- 
clature is rather peculiar. It is further to be 
of an instruction given by Siva to Parvati. 
(Gauri says: ) God of the gods, lord of 
the world, thou who givest thy bhaklas the 
desired fruits, what is the fruit of the service 





(serd) of the Vire SaivasT who uso the | m 
the sixty-three éilas.|| He had got rid of 


mantra (just deseribed by you) ? Tell me all that, 
O Sambhu, pure onc who exeeedest the Vedas | 
(Siva says :) Dear wifo with beautifal brows ' 


© Mr. Fleet, the publisher of the texts of to many inter- 





esting iene of the Nort Kannada country, would 
oblige the writer, and certainly many others also, if would 
her Kein, to, edity in_ this journal, all the Sésanes 
im his that hare any soce to thia Bader a, 
who revolationised a lingo portion of India. The Channa 
Basova Perdana (of 1556 a0.) makes him die 735 a.v.— 

oo that militation, f nat what 


ad : ten, for melance, | 

has boew stated by Sir Walter Elliot (Madras Journal uf 

Literature awd Science, ho. 18, January, 1535), 

onmentary: Litigerantes. 

C.: kdyaka, afavourite Li ee ‘ 

C.: who was the grandfather of Mdcho This Micha, 

alzon madiv Aja, ie. rajaka, wasborman, is one of the 

old pupa (host) to which Basra, Channa Baan, aod 

others belong Seo Gabdomasi Tojadeva’s Asiikhydta 
— ¥. A 

. |) Agape-ovecter. O.: divabbakta : 
¥ C.: a person to whom the igs bed been tied at bu 


| There is a story which concerns thy ¢ Lp 
forms the basis for the service (rovd) } of the 






thy question 


muniz, and pleases the whole world. I shall 
tell it. Listen! 

In Aryavarto on (the hill) Svarna- 
khanda there shone the town Ratnam ala- 
pura, In that town lived Virasena,§ a 
ganidhynaksha, || who had overcome the 
objects (of the world). He was a prana- 
liigin, % his body consisted of the pra- 
sidas,*® hewns performing a clean ichara,tt 
was doing (good) works, was an atgatlt of 
Rudrabhadra, §§ and bore all the charac- 
teristics. [/{] He was full of glory,74] posseasend 
much riches, had conquered the three worlds, 
wig a guru,* used to put on rudrik- 
shas, protected the true law, and bedaub- 
ed himself with ashes, He honoured tho 
shatsthals brahmina,t knew the mean- 


| ing of the six circles (chakra), } was able 


to overcome the speeches of antagonists, and 
had worthy members (of the body), He had 


sisted of the fandamental science, § he had 


| performed all the vows that become them who 


desire emancipation, ond scrutinized the cere- 
monisl works of them who were engaged in 


the wrong notions regarding the fetters of the 
miiya life and Inst, knew the mantrs, © was 

 C.; the deren prasidas are—inddhn, siddha, pra- 
siddhe, bhokte, samnya, viaishia, vikirns, gbrits, pita, 

++ C.: ho attended to the kaya ka connected with clean 
clothes (radi). 

C.: avetira. i 

a" Virabhadra, who was born of the sparks of 
the oye in Siva’s fordhead. 

ii) O.: he bad the $2 puruahs lakshavas. 

© C.: in his body, : 

+ Se eam an elder amongst the Virnisivas. 

+ The shatatbala Lrabma comprises the sit form 
of Siva called sadyoj ats, yimadera, egbora, 


| SA kee ¢ ine, and gop yo. 


the six Adbdrachokras. 
Cie. om uamahasivayo- 
| O.: niynena. f 
© C.: the manu called offi namab jivhya. 
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intelligent, and had overcome the eight seif- 
conceita (gerva). 
(dfmavenf), ** had perfect knowledge of the 
essence (sdra),t++ and despised all the sciencea.tt 

Goddess! He had taken upon himself the 


vow only and solely to wash the trowsers, sash- | 


es, conte, jacketa, turbans, mattresses, covers, 


clothes of females, bodices and other clothes of the — 


bhaxtas,§§ Bhirudras,||!| munindras,{] amala 
brahmachirins,*® Maihesvaras,+ prasddins, + 
prinalifgins, § Saranas, || and nikyas,§ (to 
be short) of all those who attended to the vari- 
ous (éoiva) ordinances, Be itin Syarga, Sat- 
yaloka, or on earth, the excellent cleverness in 
cloth-washing**® of V irasana,tt of the pra- 
sida brahbmacharin,t} of the stern one,$§ was 
the wonder of the worlds. My dear! Tho 
washermen (ra,aka)|||| in Svarga, Satyaloka, and 
on earth desired to see him daily delivering the 
clean clothes of the Pramathendras,§Y Virak- 
tas,* and Mahitmans.t Venerablo “one! in 
continually washing the various garments of 
the guros { in the town § he was serving. 
The Gananiiyakas || perpetually used to stay 
in the house of stern Virasena, as they were 
anxious to see his service, Ali the ganidhi. 
pas Y on my mountain ** heard of the stern 
one's faithfalness in his vow of clothes-washing, 
and rejoiced. Gauri! I aiao, together with 
thee, was always in his house, and longed econ- 
tinnally to see the (performance of tha) vow 
which ras worthy of theyratins, tt and rest- 
#3 C.: the ona sin holas, ie, simply bhaktas, 
eu rats Teds tin 
'O.: viraktesaod ghans lidgag, 

C.; mahetrarasthalas, 

C.: prawsidsasthalas 


0.2 reps hsaneshelas. é : 
Poople have taken refuge with Siva, dep 
igransetha'as. 7 iva, dependents, 
C.:aikyostholas Here is sen the ir use 
the Lifig 4ytae make of the term sthals; in those 
ee es As one list of their six sthalos 
case the word m neuter) we hare here—bhakia 
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He was the spirit himself 


who has the firm bolief that the ten | 


[Jouz, 1876, 





| (lokajaya), tt (to see) the virtuous vow. (ifla- 


vrata) §§ of the Mahitman, which (vow) 


ee 


Thon with the handsome face! When the 
people and the rulers of the people heard that 
wirmoha), |\\) but washed the clothes of the 
said: “Viragena, at once abandon the talk 
world, ¢ and wash our garments too!” When 
Virasena heard the words of these persons of 





mean bodies (prdkritadehin), § he, who alone 


was honoured by the world, ld, || was silent for & 
heads of the people {¥ ; “Iam one who is occu- 
pied in Viraésaiva works,** am honoured 


you dare to ruin my virtuons work among these 
people§§?" As soon as the people and the 
princes of the people(||| heard that, they became 
blind from pride, full of delusion, tormented 
with immense selfishness, and subject. to sinfal 
nature and great wrath. (Bui) thou with the 
handsome face, what shall I say regarding the 
ruin of those rulers of the earth who in the 
world try to rain the vows of the good ? What 
did the yogin 9 care for the bad language 
and the power of them who were seized by the 


darkness of pride P 


th 0 se mee who bare been born of thy 
lat akte The f ! 
gAytas, form a tisaber cif eats eae vanes Sane 


Hasan + wom i Som fom the pe of the 
+: wirdbAdring, §$ O.: mahante 
; ¢ : eee iva rie 4 Beats 

a Lifigarsotes gebas of tha town, 
+ ¢ vi desi fo che “mc. Bajntagini 
$i ©. of overcoming the bhavina (bhavis, i¢., peor 
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in arth, thir Sapoliueicpower 
and being full of wrath, wanted to fettor the 
éfivayogin® washerman with a rope, and to 
bringin forcibly the pure ganas (rimeldu gandn)t 
that were in his house, and the clothes, t all the 
princes of the earth, in delusion as to their own 
glory, overlooking the power of Virasena 
yogin, and becoming angry precipitately 
and without cause. Thou with the handsome 
face! Vratins in connection with Sambhu 
(fémbhavdh)§ certainly ruin the riches, the army 
and the great power of the princes of the on 
who are blind from anger and ungrateful. 





enmity which the icked princes of the ea | 
bad against him concerned me too. Because 


the yogindraof washing] had mastered the 
mantra (om namah dipdya) of gurus,§] he could 
not listen to the bad advice of the princes of the 
earth. Everywhere listen to the valid order 
also of that ganidhyaksha ! ** 

Hill-born one! The mercenaries of the princes 
of fire, fellon Virasena. All the princes, tt 
with their sharp weapons, overlooking his pure 
and brilliant glory that consisted in his having 
mastered the mantra, came to attack him with 
bows and arrows, accompanied with tre 
elephants, many horseaand chariots. Whe the 
gananiyaka saw, tho moving of the lenders 
and soldiers, he spoke jokingly: “A nde, 
of what people is this like a vimina of 
earth P' ST The glorious V lrasena, ae. 
dhipa,§§ all at once took a resolution, made a 





whip of a washed cloth, and beat the ground 
with. it, They did not pay any attention to 


the furious elephanta, the bodies of which were 
like mountains, and which ran driven by the 


hands and fet of the exiers, The ganedvaral||| | 
looked at the elephants, putting 
feet in * tigen and bearing the pure 


thoughtfully looked 
Lis 





none of | 


litga on his body. He became full of the 
wrath of the world-destroying Bhairava,94 
quickly struck them with his fists, and put to 
flight the hundred thousands of elephants. 
Miheévari! The mountain-like elephants fell 
to the ground by his blows as if by Jambhari 
of swooned elephants as if it had been » mass 
of clouds. Gaori! The intelligent and glorious 


| Virnsena without delay pulled out two elephant- 
tusks, and beat down with thom the swift 


heads cat off. When they saw the horses all 
fallen, the chiefs of the people and the foot- 
soldiers moved their feet, and covered him, O 
Hill-born one, as dark clouds cover the sun, 
with swords, mallets, lances, sharp spears, darts, 
clubs, diseuses, and hatchots. But he lashed the 
powerful warriors with his whip. Parvati! 
When the god-honoured ‘man saw how the 
warlike, proud in their Cupid-resembling 
lustre, low-minded warriors tumbled from their 
seats on the necks of tho olephants, he beat 
them furiously as the storm beats the clouds. 
The fall-armed warriors with bows, arrows, and 
many badges of honour, seeing the crowned,* 
shining,t lordly (vibhu),t wind-swift liigai- 

atigin who was boxing with a fist like a 
thander-bolt, lost their courage and fied, Siva! 
Then the warriors on the hoge chariots, who 
were expert in the uso of all earthly weapons for 
cutting and thrusting, and wero filled with the 
intoxication that arises when stepping on the 
battle-field, covered the washerman as darkness 
at night covers the moon, him, the ganidhya- 
ksha, § who was whooping, dispersing tho army, 
and faithfally keeping his vow, Gaun! O 
thon with the handsome face! they let a rain of 
arrows and other weapons fall on hjm, 

This washerman of the saranyas, || the 
agent of the pure Brahman (vimalalrahma sd- 
dhakah), V ira,*® the washerman of the Bha- 
rudrastt beat the army with the points of his 





Cis VAtesee ; 
© praiaya Roars 
® 0. : who had a crown of rodr 
*C.: ee ere Ler nekacl reicthes, 


t C.: who waaan avatira of Virabhadra. 
§ C.: Lifgaranta. 

|| C.: Siva bhaktas. a 

© C.: niratjans jafigama dh 

 (.: the avatira of Virabbadra. 


C.: Lifgerantes. Compare“ bAdruras™ as 0 title of 
ths Deihmaee 
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hands as if he were beating clothes, he Virase- 
na,tt who was a lion to the elephant-like furious 
enemies, lord of the gods, whose body was 
purified on acgount of the cloth-washing, who 
longed to conquer the world-births, 55 was 





firm (sandtana), ||\| consisted of essence (séra-_ 


bAdia),“{] was completing all virtuous acta, was 
faithful to his vow, poasessed great power, had 
the shad baindava kriyiis,* waa the 
foll-moon for the sea of the bhaktas, > whose 
membera were strewn over with ashes, to the 
feet of whom Brahmi and V.shnu used to make 
obcisance, who was a Virdipaks ha, incom- 

prehensible and above the sciences, bad mastered 
all the Tantras,§ was consecrated through the 


evorlasting mantra (or manfras), had burned — 


Cupid's weapons, used to say over his beads 
(akshaméaldjapopetah),|| shone by the greatness 
of the mantra, possessed a body in which the 
nine bhaktis had taken refoge (navabhebtijara- 
aydnyah), whose form was a new spectacle, who 
had the lustre of a crown of honour, wore his 
sash after the fashion of a boxer, had rid himself 
of the eight kinds of pride, and possessed bow 
and arrows in his hands. Gauri! when the men, 
enraged at the frustration of their desire, saw 
the calm garu who stood above the gunas, they 
anid to the ganidhips {| “ Hollo, washorman of 
the Bhiradras !** Thou standest on the head of 


the worthy people !tt Thou bearest a éuranynka | 


janma that ia highly praised by the world! 
The forions eleph: ate, warriors on chariots, 
horses and foot-soldiera that appear in the front, 
we shall cause to disappear (lina)? in thy body 
within a moment, certainly !'" Whenthe gana- 


ss 


ft 0.: Virasena, the father of Kalidera (ie. 
}. This akeove- 


hero- ki Kalidova, li smen tioned 
M fc ha, belongs to t the old gana-list - at the head of which 
Basara cl cians, iT, 

match fa, GC. thobhavins. percent 







1 a inarte orar the PAnd a. 
:@g- Basava and (hisoepbow) Channa Ba- 
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ahipade Viskee hoe ‘oew words of. the 
warriors and the assembled princes, he answered 
with the following words, which pleased all the 
good:—“Tamundera vow. Without inquir- 
ing into my vow, from groundless wrath, you 
princes of the earth|||| oppose me to the ruin of 
all." To be sure he did not care for the inimi- 
cal behaviour of the kings with their elephants, 
horses, chariots and soldiers, for their inimical 
bebaviour on account of the vows of men 
RASH TONOT and of mahdtinans,* who may 

be compared to the wick of the lamps of know- 
ledge. Daughter of the hill-king, devotedly 
look at the pair of feet that destroys (even) 
victors and bears pure and worthy sandals of 
wood, (at the pair of feet) of them+ who offer 
their bodies,? of the glorious (prabhdva),§ of 
the vratins|| who belong to the very ex- 
collent Viraéaivas! I shull come with 
thee. 

When the rulers of the earth heard the words 





of Vira send, who had made the vow of wash- 


ing the varioug garments of them whose mind 


was rooted in the sensible works (viveka)*® of 


which the first one is the pindaft and the last 
one the &in ya,tt (of them) who desired toover- 
come the world by means of tho beauty of their 
self-Instre,§§ of the great,||| of the gunins§ 
and of the best of the gurus,* O Gauri, they 
blazing up like streams of ghee which fall on 
flaming tongues of fire, with thoir bows, arrows, 
shields and swords, began to beat the gani- 
dhipat with their fists and hands. As soon 
as the chief of the washerment observed that, 
he began joyfully to fight as if Kimahara’s son 

Scheels gules 
C.: the Miheivaron nh 
Pa Shay ? Their bodies, minds, and riches, on scoount of 
C. : tho viraktas, atitia, and ghanalifigns. 
JSoo ss (ie, persons wuo bela 

C.: to the Lifigadbiranasumaya, 
| nang te thirty Saivas, i vs bine 


sila. 


TT U. A ten sdiing 
TI C.: johoasiny rie 




















ich w their cl 
: mashanta like Gia thi ste Mudda, and 
“Ghat ivi} a occurs, v, 56, in the Hasave gana 
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played with ball, WEIA licy. mune bis giao 
form they ran at him as owls at the aun. Thoy 
who had mounted horses, elephants and chariota. 
and the foot-soldiers and princes who had 
escaped with their lives, whilst encouraging 
one another, fell to the ground under the lashes 
of the whip in his hand, which was formed of 


the damp garment, just as doves fall under the | 


strokes of a faleon, The lords of the earth, 
who were masters (guru) in the art of archery, 
stood with bows bent and arrows put on, and 
had bodies like Cupid, seeing how he threw 
down, remained himself unhurt, and destroyed 
the wicked people,§ how he showed a glorious 


and terrible fortitude, how his whole body, like | 


that of virigins, bad a dark-red lustre, and how 





the ends of the bundle which contained the 
washed clothes of the Bhirudras|| were 

tied round his shoulders, became afraid indeed, 
and all who were assembled there did homage 
to the sword-bearer, with his pair of arms and 
thighs that belonged to a body which consisted 
of an essence glittering like poison, to the 
figure which was purified through Indra's 
hymng of praise. And the gods (sura) praised 
him who was endless, without. second,§ an 
undivided form (athandamirti),** had red hairs 
as the sun drawn by seven horses, resembled 
Somakalidhaorn (Sivz), bore an umbrella 
(-like-bundle of clothes ow his shoulders which 
war white) os the moon, and was Svayambhe 


LEGENDS AND NOTES ON CUSTOMS. 
BY THE Rev. JOHN CAIN, DUMAGUDEM. 


Legend of Kukkakdkéni, Krishna District, 8. I. 

In the village of Ku kkakakani, which is 
situated between Gantur and Mangalagiri, in the 
southern part of the Krishna District, is a stone 
very rudely carved. The top part of the stone 
ia broken off, but any one can see at a glance 
that the figures cut on the stone were a bhorse- 
man and two dogs pursuing what seems to be a 


pig. There is an interesting legend connected | 


with this stone and the village, which, as told 
at the village itself, is as follows -— 

Some two hundred years ago a man went to 
the village of Kondapalli to borrow some money 
from a merchant residing there. He promised 
to repay the money within two or three montha. 
The merchant, however, naturally asked for 


reer cienttresim a dnaryreg pee venient 





to leave his favourite hound in pawn. Woieanits 
the merchant that the security was good, he 


turned tothedog and gave itseveralorders,which | 


were instantly executed. Looking ‘at the dog 
he then said, “Now I have put you in pawn 


for two months, and you are nof to return till | 


the money is paid; so go now and sit down by 
the merchant.” Faby understanding all that 
was said, the dog immediately left his master 
and took up his station by the side of the mer- 
chant. The latter, now fully trusting the ap- 
plicant for money, paid it over at once, and the 
§ C.: iliaiaeaiy of tha Piodardoraye 

1 C.: Lifigurantes. 








had elapsed, one night the merchant's honse 
was plondered excepting the room where the 
dog was tied up. In the morning when the mer- 
chant arose he discovered his loss, but going to 
the dog he unloosed him,and eaw to his astonish- 


ment the dog set off as if following the scent of 


the rogues. Thinkingthat hecould not do better 
than follow the dog, he likewise set off in pursuit, 
and at last, searching carefully the place where 
the dog came to a etand-still, ho found all his 
property carefolly concealed. On returning 
home he called the dog, and having written o 
note saying that he considered that the dog's 
intelligence and faithfulness bad fully cloared 
off the debt, he tied the note to the animal's neck 
and gent him off to his master. The latter 
happened to have been able to procure a sum 
of money, and was on his way to redeem his 


| favourite, when be met him on the road. Angry 


at what he thought a breach of honour on the 
part of the dog, he hastily raised his spear and 
killed him on the spot. He had no sooner done 
this than he spied the note, and on opening and 
reading it he discovered the terrible mistnke he 
had been guilty of. Deep remorse now filled his 
mind, and turning round he slew his horse and 
then himself, A very short time after this 1 
muni who was living near happened to come 
by, and saw the corpses, the money, and the note. 


bt” GSS ee Se 
] C.: bad the okarratanishth’ of being a tivabhakta 
kalaja. 0. : had a sbodatavarshapriya, 






Being a man 1 of great Paar he com 
prehended the whole in an instant, and taking 
up the money, called in certain masons and had 
the above-mentioned stone carved in comme- 
moration of the event. He also built a small 
mud tower around the stone. For some time 
the spirit of the dog assumed the shape of a 
piédéchi and troubled the passers by, but before 
very long this 
the village close by was K ik ini, but after the 
above-related event occurred it was changed to 
Kukkakikani: kukka is the Telugn name 
for a dog. 





The Razu and the Tiger. 

Near Dumagudem a stone with a rudely 
carved figure of a man seizing a tiger and kill- 
ing it, was shown to me some three months ago. 
It was said to have been put np two hundred 
yeara ago to commemorate one of the former 


petty razus of Pedda Nallapalli being attacked — 


by a tiger on his way home. A fierce struggle 
ensued, which ended in the death of both the 
man and the tiger. Whether similar stones 
are often to be met with or not I do not 
know. 

Notes on Customs, 

After the days of ceremonial uncleanness 
consequent upon the birth of a child are over, 
it is the custom amongst many women of the 
Siidra caste in the Northern Sarkirs to repair 


There they take a lump of mud, and the happy 
mother shapes it into something like the form 
of a frog; she then places on its forehead the 
boffi (epot), and having adorned it with turmeric 


offers the naidvedyam. This done, she distri- | bracelets was one day persuading them to buy, 


butes to the friends who have accompanied her 
a number of small cakes, dc., and then they 
return home. 

TJ have not been able to find out the reason 
of this ceremony. 
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ceased, The former name of © 
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| Worship of the Cobra. beslaia 

Whilst I was living in Ellore Fort, in Septem- 
ber 1873, a large crowd of people, chiefly women 
and children, came in, and visiting every white- 
ant hill poured apon each their offerings of milk, 
flowers, and fruit, to the intense delight of all 
the crows in the neighbourhood, who thereby 
had a feast which lasted them all the afternoon. 
The day was called the Nagula Chaturdhi— 

Chaturdhi, the fourth day of the eighth lunar 
month—and was said to be the day when Vi- 
suki, Takshaka, and the rest of the thonsand na- 





| gulu were born to Kaéyiipa-Brahma by his wife 


Kadrova. See the Skanda Purdna. 

The other chief occasions when these ant. 
hills are resorted to are when people are afflicted 
with ear-ache, or pains in the eye, and certain 
skin diseases. They visit the anthills, pour out 
milk, cold rice, fruit, &e., and carry away part 
of the earth, which they apply to the trouble- 
some member, and if they afterwards call ine 
Brahman to repeat a mantra or two they feel 
sure the complaint will soon vanish. Many 
parents first cnt their children’s hair near one 


| of these hillocks, and offer the first-fruits of the 
_ hair to the serpents residing there, _ 


The Erikelavandlu, | 
The Erikelavandla women (see Ind. Ant. 
vol. iii. p. 151) ore accustomed to honour 
their lords and masters with the. mo title 


| of ‘cocks.’ 
to the banks of a river, or to a tank or well. | 


The Vaddevandlu, 
The women of the Vaddevandln section of 
the tank-digger caste only wear the glass braco- 
lets on the Jeft- arm, as in years gone by (ac- 
cording to their own account) a seller of these 


and leaving the bracelets on their left arms went 


away, promising to returm with a frosh enpply 


for their mht arms. a ee 
appeared. 
16th March 1876. 





CORRESPONDENCE AND MISCELLANEA, 


To the Editor of the Indian Antiquary. 

Sm,—As I was perusing the other day Mr. 
BR. V. Tullo’s interesting account of Mabeévara, 
published at p. 347 of vol. IV. of the Indian Anti. 
quar, I found that one of Malhirrao Holkar’s 
attributes (ayfpefnrryy:), occurring in the second 
floka of the inscription transcribed from the tem- 
ple of Ahalyabai (7), was tranglated thus:—" Hay- 


ing an umbrella white as the skin of the enake.” 
I beg to propose another interpretation of the 
posaage as follows :-—* Having. the a hood 


| of a snako for his umbrella. 





I dissolve the bahdorihi compound thes — 
aifrarr: (Ttp. 6) arya er ae 
Referring the word 4fT to Dr, Benfoy's Same- 
krit-English Dictionary, I find that it alao means 


June, 1er3 





“a enoke's eapanded hood :" 
this meaning the learned tikibertubier refers the 
reader to Panchafonfra 53, 6. Bhavabhiti aluo 
usta the word inthe same xense in hia Nandi to 
the Melati ee (sloke I, oa “1, 
where, according to. the eRe commentator 
Jagaddhara, the word may mean cither the body 
of asnake or its hood, in support of which le quotes 
an a from Viskva poise which 3 is this :— 


=, . 





, 1 - ay, 





The inparnpekadise which I Hiei above exact- 
ly corresponds to the popular tradition indis- 
solubly associated with Malhd&rrao Holkar’s name, 
and rooming thas :— 

Once upon a time os the shepherd-boy Malhfri 
was tending his flock of sheep, he fell asleep 
nt noon, 
Milwi suffer from the scorching rays of the sun, 
immediately crawled out of its hole and expanded 
ita hood over the face of the boy, thereby foresha- 
dowing his future greatness. 


The above tradition has also been referred to by — 


Major-General Sir John Malcolm, in his Memoir of 
Central India, chapter VI., on the Holkar family. 

In the interpretation which Mr. Tullu pots 
upon the compound it is necessary to get the 
word ‘white from without, Besides, Iam not sure 
that the word 37f7T means ‘the skin of a snake.’ 

Allow me, na I conclude, to thank Mr. Tullu for 
the service he has reudered to the antiquities of 
Mahesvara by visiting them personally and com- 
mitting to paper hia remarks thereon, thereby 
attracting the attention of the antiquarian to the 
famous city of the great Sahasriirjuna in times of 
yore, and of the. renewals Abalyibdi in modern 
times ! 

April 1Mh, 1876, | B. 

BUDDHIST MANUSCRIPTS IN CEYLOR. 

The Ceylon Government has just published sre- 
port by the Chief Translator, Louis de Zoyza Mud- 
lidr, on four official visits paid by him to the temple 
libraries in Ceylon for the purpose of estimating 
the valuo of the literary treasures of the island. The 


Mudliar, though o Christian, mot on the whole | 


with a very favourable reception from the heads 
of the various Buddhist monasteries, thongh we 
regret that in three or four instances he appeara 
to have been received with » good deal of mistrust, 
the monks evidently suspecting Government of 
some design upon their. collections. Thus at 
Galkanda , the librarian, an exceedingly 
learned Buddhist priest, “politely refused” to 

allow the Mudlifir to inspect the books under his 
charge, on the plea (which, however, appears to 
be o just one) that he had already furnished © 


canton ee AN pia MISCELLANEA. 


‘and in support of | 


A serpent secing the future king of 





l&3 





Government with a complete catalocue of the 


Tibrary. At two important monasteries known to 


possess wealthy libraries only a few common books 
were produced, and the Government representa- 


} tive was informed that there were no othcre. 
| On the other lnnd, at Mulzirigal temple, fram 


which Turnour obtained bis famous Ms. of the 
commentary on the Mahorandso, the pricst in charge 
“was oxceedingly civil and frank, and seemed 
highly to‘appreciate the object of Government in 


| wishing to preserve the manuscripts of Ceylon.” 


Ata temple: near Tangalle the librarian no} only 
produced all his books, but lielped the Mudliar to 
make o catalogue of them. At the Ridi Viluirs, or 
“Silver Abbey.” tho maouseripts, some of which 
were of extraordinary beauty, were preserved in a 
large box curiously pointed and set with precions 
stones, and from the depths of this box the monks 
produced “with some pride” acopy of the first 
volome of Professor Childers's “ Pali Dictionary”! 
At Madawela it turned out that a once magnifi- 
cent library had been destroyed by the British 
troops in the Kandyan rebellion of 1815. At 
Tissawa the monk rocfully exhibited “a heap of 
fragments of books, of which nothing could he 
made, said to have been destroyed by tho white 
ante.” It is reassuring to hear that they also 
d “a good collection of valuable mann- 
scripts.” ‘Mr. da Zoyza—who, it mast be remem- 
bered, 3 is ao Simhalese, though, like many of his 
bearings European name—appears to 
have ‘cuted out the task entrusted to him with 
tact and energy, and his report is interesting 
reading. The resulta of his mission ard not in- 
considerable. Somo seventy or eighty rare or 
unknown MSS. were examined, many of which 
are likely to be of much historical and philological 
value, Probably the greatest “trouvaille” is a 
copy of a Simhalese gloss on tho Diammapada, 
which, with the exception of the rock inscription 
at Mahintale, is.now the oldcet known specimen 
of Simhalese prose. It is to be hoped that the 
Ceylon Government will order the publication of 
this unique work, which, spart from its literary 
value, may be expected to throw much light on 
the growth and history of the Simhalese sengesge: 
Incidentally he gives some interesting archwolo- 
gical notes, and he describes his discovery of 
several rock inscriptions, ono of which has enabled 
him to correct an error of thirteen years in Tur- 
nour's “Chronology of the later Simhalese Kings,” 
—FPall Mall Gazette. 









DE. Gol DT’S REPORT ON THE 
4 CEYLON INSCRIPTIONS. 
The following is the text of Dr. Goldechmidt's 


Report on the Inscriptions in the North-Central 
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Dicwiies: Dr. Goldschmidt’s evil have oun 


engaged for two years, and he has as yet only exa- 
mined the inscriptions in a single district of 
Ceylon. 

“In giving a general -report of my work on 
Ceylon inscriptions daring the last six mouths, I 
cannot attempt yet to connect the data to be 
derived from them into an historical account. 

“ A comparatively small portion of the inscrip- 


tions has come down to us in perfect preservation, | 


the great majority of them being more or less 
considerably damaged, partly from natural causes, 
partly by wilful destruction, the natives supposing 
the ancient Simhalese letters, which by a curious 
misnomer thoy invariably style ‘ Ndgara,” to indi- 
cate some hidden treasure; thus, ot Mandagala 
(thirteen miles from Anuridhapnrs, in the jungle 
near the Kurunmgala road), a long inscriptiun 
waa, for this reason only, completely destroyed 
some twenty years ago. 

“My collection now contains eighty-three copies, 
comprising about one-half of all the inscriptions 
to be found in the North-Central Province, among 
which there are three in Tamil, and these not 
very ancient ones,the remainder being Simbalese 
of various ages. 

“No inscription of the pre-Buddhistic period 
having been discovered, we may infer from this 
fact that the custom, and perhaps even the art, 
of writing was unknown to the Simhalese os late 
as the reign of Devinampiya Tisso; from that 
time to the present day Simhalese has always 
been written in the same alphabet, made known 
tous in its original shape by J. Prinsep, the 
decipherer of King Adsoka’s inscriptions, bat so 
changed in the course of nearly 2,100 years as 


to exhibit hardly any trace of resemblance be- | 


tween the ancient characters‘and the letters now 
In ee. 

“By finding out the links between the old 
Indian alphabet and the modern Simhalese, I waa 
enabled after a short time to decipher inscrip- 
tions of all ages. 

“The general squarish or angular character of 
the old letters is maintained os far down as to 
the third century 4.p., while in the beginning of 
the eighth century we already meet with an alpha- 
bet gimilar to the rounded modern Simbalese in 
ite whole aspect. It is in the intermediate time 
that Simhalese and Pali literature seems to have 
flourished most; this circumstance accounts for 
the rapid change of the letters, as well as for the 
great development we find the language to have 
andergone simultaneously. 

“ Ae for the places where inscriptions are found, 
the old Vildras rank foremost. The most ancient 
anda very numerous portion of them is seen in 
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caves, with no more scakecdes generally, than the 
dedication by some king or private person of the 
cave to the priesthood, 

“There are nine such caves at Mihintale, two 
at Wesaagiri near Anuridhapura, four near the 
village Nettukanda (eighteen miles from ye 


tale, in the jungle towards Trinkamali), and 


some at several other places I have visited. 

“The inscriptions at Wesangiri refertothedona- | 
tion of two caves by the wife and son, respectively, 
of the Brihman Halkada, who seems to be the 
identical Brihman mentioned in the Mahdranto 
as one of the ambassadors sent by King Deri- 
nampiys Tisso to King Dharmidoka, These, 
together with many other cave-inscriptions in 
which Brihmans appear as donors, furnish us 
with the interesting fact that originally the Brab- 
man caste must have been a powerful and zealous 
member of the Enddhist community of Ceylon, 
while Inter every trace of them is lost among the 
Simhalese. Short though they are, and generally 
devoid of historical interest, these inscriptions are 
highly valuable as being the oldest specimens of 
the Simhalese language; and by comparing them 


with the contemporary languages of India, known 


to ua hy the inscriptions of King Asoka, as well as 
with the other Aryan dialects, we obtain the first 
foundation for a history of the Simhalese language 
and an explanation of its grammar. 

“There is another large class of inscriptions 
engraved on huge rocks, generally in the imme- 
diate vicinity of ancient Vihdras, to which parti- 
cularly my above remark about wilful destraction 
of the old letters applies. They also mostly refer 
to donations to the priesthood, supply of the four 
requisites (prafyayas), construction of a Vildra, 
Chaifyas, &c., tha relationship of the donor being 


‘often mentioned, King Gajabibu (113-125 a.p,), 


to whom I have reason for ascribing the numerous 
inscriptions I have found bearing the name of 
Gimini Abhaya (while King Dushtagimini, who 


| is known to have styled himself Gimini Abhaya, 


must have used a more ancient form of the alpha- 
bet), tells os, aa faras I have made ont, nothing 
of his ware in India. Ono inscription found on 
the Rowanwali Digoba at Anoridhapura, and 
containing the full name of the king (‘ Gayabihu 
Gimini Abbays’), refers to Vihdras constructed 
for the Dakshina and Abhaya divisions of the 
priesthood. Tho names of several tanks are 
given in another inscription of the same king, 
engraved on an enormous rock at the entrance to 
the Vihdra, Mihintale, and covering a space of 
oy x 146°; but this is unfortunately defaced: in 
too ‘aikicy: pleses- to adiisib of ha eapleeniten of the 


| Inka Niga, states on the rock of Mahi Ratmala 
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(shires eetiea igen dAsork liceiata: domenica: 
RRR ier aE. meg a 
rice-gruel (ydiu) and boiled rice (bate), There 


are inscriptions belonging to King Bitiya Tisso, | 


probably the second of this name, at Galgi 

(eight tien oes Sees are the road to 
Jaffna), to Sirinfga ot Anuridhapura, and to 
others, written in the same characters. 

“I have met with no inscription of the most 
Nae ee eee enna Canes one Chris- 
tian era, Sri Sanga o1.; but his murderer ond 
successor, Mestnracks (Golu) Abhaya, has left 
us a0 inscription ona rock at Debelgalpansala 





(about three miles from the road to Trinkamali, | 


eleven miles from Mihintale), and the minister 
of king Mahisena, son of Gothibhaya, also called 
Meghavarna Abhaya, appears in a long but defaced 
inscription on the Rawanwsli Digoba, Anuri- 
dhapura. Then follows a long period, inscriptions 
of which I have not seen as yet, before we meet 
with the name of Sri Sangabo III. on sereral 
stones. .A long inscription of his at Mihintale, 
written on fourteen broken slabs of stone, refers, 
aa far as it is preserved, to several weights of 
gold, the use of which I have not been able to 
make out. A stone pillar ot Anuridhap 


tains an edict of this king about fishing in Abba-— 
yawewa; another one, found at Mabikalattawa | 
Kuronegals, near Madiwachhiya on the Central 


{six miles from Anuridhapura, on the road to 
Galkulam), grants freedom from taxation to the 
place where the king had built a nunnery in honour 
of his mother; a fourth one was lately found at 

“The four last-mentioned inscriptions are dated, 


giving the year of tho king's reign and the day | 


of the lunar month. It is a matter of surprise 
to find, in inscription at Anuridhapura, the 
king reigning in his nineteenth year, while, 
according to the Mahdvaiéo, the time of Sri 
Sanghabodhi IIL.'s reign did not exceed sixteen 
years (702-718 a.p.). ‘Tho fall date of this insorip- 
tion is the thirteenth day of the lunar month 
Mendindina (March), in the nineteenth year; 
the date of the inscription at Mihintale, the full 
day of the Innar month Hihila (iv. the ‘cold’ 
month, November), in the twelfth year; the date 
of the inscription at Mahdkalattewa, the tenth 
day of the lunar month Nawaya (February), in 
the fifteenth year of the reign of Sri Sangabo. 
The date of the inscription at Gomkollawa, which 
is much defaced, I am not able to make out, excopt 
that it was written on 8 poya or full-moon day. 

“ Besides these, I have copied a great number 
_ of other stone-pillar inscriptions of the same and 
later periods. Often we meet with such pillars 
having s crow and a dog engraved on one side. 


This, according to the interpretation of the natives, — 
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means & curse, vic., whoever shall violate this 
property of the priesthood shall be punished by 
being re-born in the low condition of one of these 
animals; often the same pillars show also the 
signs of the sun, a half-moon, a priest's fan. 

“As the inscriptions latest in date copied by 
me, I have to mention one long one of King 
Nissanka Malla, the same king whose three in- 
scriptions at Pollanaruwa have been published 
inthe Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (April 
1874), found on the Ruwanwwli DAgoba at Anu- 
ridhapura, and one inscription of Lag Vijayasing- 
ukit, general to King Salamevan of the Okdka 
branch, husband to the (famous) queen Lilévatt, 
written in the third year of the king’s reign, 
according to which the general had built near 
Abhayawawa (now generally called by its Tamil 
name, Bassivakkulam) a golden palace (ruwan- 
pdya), which word perhaps may only imply a 
palace called so after tho Ruwanwwli Dagoba for 
the uso of the priesthood, and furnished them 
with the four prayafyes, The alphabet in which 
these last-named inscriptions are written is in 
many letters already almost identical with the 


| modern Simbalose alphabet. 


“IT have examined and copied until now the 


inscriptions at Anuridhapura, at Mihintale, in the 
jungle in the direction of Trinkamali, Puttalam, 


road, and at a few other places. 

“ Of the ancient and famous Diigobas at Anuri- 
dhapura, only the Ruwanweli Digoba (the Mahi- 
thdpo of the Mahdvaiéo) exhibits a considerable 
number of inscribed stones, most of which I have 
mentioned abore ; the Thipirimo has two short 
old inscriptions without special interest. The 
Abhayagiri Dagoba contains one of the longest 
inscriptions in the island (written about the tenth 
century), which is, however, so much defaced that 
little of its contenta can be gueased. The other 
Dagobas, the Marichavatti, the Jntavaninimo 
Digoba, have not yet been cleared. I have not 
seon as yet, in the inscriptions found near the 
ancient tanks,any notice concerning the means by 
which they were constructed. 

“As the history of the Simhalese kings is 
comparatively well known from the chronicles, 
and statements about the culture and the dovelop- 
ment of the people are rarely met with in the 
Orient, eithor in historical books or in inscriptions, 
the chief result to be derived from o compilation 
ofthe Simhalese inscriptions will be a linguistic 
one, as we shall lave the rare advantage of 
tracing out from the inscriptions a continued his- 
tory of the Simhalese language. Simhalese is 


| now proved to be a thorough Aryan dialect, having 


ite nearest relations in some of the dialects used 
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in King Adoka’s inscriptions, aa well as in the 
Mahiriehtri Prikrit of the Indian middle age, 
while it differs from Pali in very essential pointe ; 
many of the difficulties of Sumhaleso grammar 
can already be explained by the help of the ancient 
inscriptions, | 

“For the reproducticn of inscriptions : have 
applied paper copies (squeezes) wherever it was 
ooesible, but a great number of the inscribed 
stones, rough, worn out, and defaced, donot admit 
of this; in many cases the restoration of the old 
letters ia left to conjecture. 

“PP. GowpscHMInr. 

* Anuridhapora, Sept. 2, 1675." 

(From ‘The Academy, Nov. 20, 1875.) 
THE TEXT OF TABARI. 

Mr. H. W. Freeland, of Chichester, has forward 
ed to us the enclosed letter for publication, Mr. 
Freeland will be happy to receive and transmit 
to the proper quarter any contributions which 
the friends of Oriental literature may be willing 
to make :-— 





Leyden, November 2, 1875. 

“Dean Sm,—Allow me to give you some more 
particulara about a great literary undertaking at 
which I just hinted during your visit to our 
town: the publication of the large original Chro- 
nology of Tabari, the greatest historical work of 
the Arabic literature. The labour being too 
great for a single person, it has been divided 
between several scholars, under the superinten- 
dence of my friend and colleague, Professor de 
Goeje. Dr. Barth, of Berlin, will give the intro- 
duction and the Biblical history; Professor Nal- 
deke, of Strassburg, the Sassanides; Professor 
Loth, of Leipzig, the Propbet and the four first 
Khalife; Dr. Miiller and Dr. Grimert, of Berlin, 
and Profeasor Thorbecke, of Heidelberg, the 
Omaiyades ; Professor de Goeje himself the Abba- 
sides, ‘It will be," as Professor Sprenger writes, 
‘the task of this age to publish a critical edition 
of Tabari’s history, just os well aa to explore the 
interior of Africa and the Polar regions.’ In 
the expenses of the first will bo small. But 
expenses there will be—not for the printing, 


Messrs. Brill of this town being quite ready to 
do that at their own risk, but for the copying of 


! MSS. which are inaccessible to the editors. 
In Constantinople those parts have been copied 
already which are.not to be found in Western 


Europe, with the exception of a fragment, which — 


will still cost 422 In the British Museum one 
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by adonation, of 2101. from Professor Stahelin, 
of Basle, and by a subsidy of 1251 from our 
Government. What remains is to obtain a copy 


of the other MSS. in Constantinople and the 


British Museum, which are to be collated with 
those we have, and a copy of a complete MS, which 
precisely the sum he watts for oll that, bat is 
certainly will be more than what has been already 
expended. The money ia hard to find, and’ it 


would bea pity ifthe splendid undertaking mis: 


carried through a merely pecuniary bh 


| Perhaps you and your friends in England will be 


disposed to lend a hand towards its realisation. 
English gentlemen have shown very often that to 
large fortunes they join the love of science and 
the will to promote it; so I come to you as » beg- 
gar, the more confidently as I have no personal 


interest in the matter, my time being wholly 


taken up by quite another work. Believe me, dear 
Sir, yours very truly, R. Dory."—The doademy. 
CUSTOM AMONG THE LAMAS OF THIBET. 
The following strange custom of the Lamas of 
Tibet is related in the Report of the Yarkand 
Mission. At the yearly festival held at Joh, the — 
bones of defunct Lamas, brought from all quarters, 





are boiled in a huge cauldron. On this occasion 


two or three aged Lamas always sacrifice them- 
selves by jumping into th boiling liquor, and be- 
come converted into soup which is called shols,,tr- 
shan, At the conclusion of the festival, this soup 
is distributed amongst the attendant Lamas, who 
fill it into copper vessels covered with red cloth: 


| these copper vessels aro called lonkia, and are 


carried about the person, suspended on one side 
from the girdle. When all these Lamas disperse 
and return to their own homes, they distribute 
their store of sholandrehan to the other Lamas, 
who receive it in little copper veasels the size of a 
thimble, and similar in shape to the lonkha. They 
are always worn slong at the waist from the girdle; 
and when he eate, the Lama first dips a wood pen- 
cil into the little copper bottle, and passes it across 
his tongue. 


THE SNAEES. 
The Heaven is your Father, and the Earth ia your — 
Mother, 
Soma your brother, Aditi your sister, 0 ser- 
pents ! 
hiding 
Rig-Veda, I. 5, 12." 


* From Baierlein's Lond of the Tamulians, by J. D. B. Gribble, MLC.8. 
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BY DE. F. EIELHOEN, DECCAN COLLEGE, PUNA. 
(Concluded from p. 144.) 


T NOW proceed to give a short account of the 
SikshA treatises which I have been able to 
collect up to the present, 
fect condition of my MSS., this account will 
not in every case be as accurate or complete as 
I could wish it to be. I nevertheless venture 
to hope that it will not be considered entirely 
nuseleas or‘voud of interest. 
1. The Amoonixaspist Sixsui belongs to 


the Méddhyandina Sdthd of the Yajurveda. My 


MS. of this work contains 57 slokas, which, so 
Tha imation been 

Fngk act Pet fare ea NA 
SR ere 
aeqeTeT T : 





bo reac 
avant [sweat t] qaritott ear eata aaa 
wareredaed Gra Aaah: Sell 





The Library of the Asiahe Soc 





possesses a work entitled Amoghénandint Sik | 


shd, which contains only 17 Slokas, all of which 
are found in my own copy. Dr. Rajendralil 
Mitra (Notices of Sanskrit MSS. No. I. p. 
72) mentions another work which bears the 
same title, bat contains 120 slokas. 
2. Tho Apiéact Straw treats of the classi- 
fication and prononciation (Adna and pra- 
yatna) of the letters of the alphabet. It is 
written in prose, bat ends with three Slokas 
which give a réwné of the preceding prose 
portion. My MS. contains 44 lines each of 
about 42 aksharas.—A very large portion of 
this Sikahii is quoted by Hemackandra in the 
Coenen ary aanyis Sitin t Wareqayest: ET: 








o bes sleo. Jinendrabadahie KX : 
on P, I, Renta Ga hited Pua ee Maen 
been made use of.—Patanjali, in his comment on the 
Virttike (ATT on P. 1,1, 10, appears (in dhe words 


Sve vem! aerate | rT | 


Owing to the imper- — 


iety at Calcutta | 





| (wer nares : rand! arenesqersita: set 


Tt Waltrqie ), and its contents are given in the 
Sikshddhydya of the Bharatabhdshya mentioned 
above.* © 

3. The Arayva-Smxeud treats chiefly of the 


| peculiar accentuation of Vedic passages met 


with in the Twittiriya Arapyaka’: it professes 
to have been based on nine other Sikshis, It 


arsenite 





serge stn der prea ll 


- 





Rea frat Ta aa J | 
aaa aeaoe PTE TT TATA I 


Waa eta AT Taeseal J Waa: | 


aaa aa <a a ot + Fa II 
and it ends -— 
Ta Fey ThG CII ATS 
Tay ay ye Pe Tear | 
renin lige LD 
qeetadas BIqE4TF II 
yA ng Aah a anonymous 
commentary. Both the text and the commen- 
tary fill in my MS. 60 pages, each of which 
contains 9 lines with about 35 aksharas in each 
4, The Kediva-Stxsui belongs to the Mé- 
dhyandina Sékhd of the Yajurveda, It treata, like 
the Pratijndsitra 9-27, of the pronunciation of the 
letters q, 7, { (to be pronounced as q, e.g. 77 = 
ra), Wis Raced oe t, eg. Ha =eiqa), 
(to be pronounced as #, ¢.9. (TFT =<qATa- 
=, Anusvira, the doubling of consonants, the 








moar T [RETT | ) to quotes SikshA which may hove 
resembled the Apiialt—unless indeed the rules giren by 
him should bare been quoted from the Atharvoreda- 
pritihikhys 1, 2032 (ye erat eeTT | Pee: - 


arm | serat fd v1 errata ). 
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pronunciation of @ (to be pronounced as f, ¢.9. 
=o = oq), and the somewhat prolonged pro- 
nunciation of short vowels. Altogether this 





treatise contains nine siitras called ‘Médhyan- 
diniyaveda-paribhdshdnkasitrani, which are ac- 
companied by a full commentary and the 
contents of which are repeated in six kirikis. 
The following are the two first siitras and the 


. apart erat 
nv 





og. UIT | mage: | eather 
Garrat Heche 77 I! 2 II 
eg. SAAT: | aL gat Ih 
altalhinnyipheh th tI 
areata (1) WX It 





eWaa TAA Il 

The Calcutta MS., however, which I have 
compared, ends as fillows :— 
wie aratetratea erase waraia laf Sr 


POSE G Rica mali 

It thereupon repeate the nine sitras, and 
concludes with the words iff sreqrqarperdpaaqae- 
eet eae, ascribing thereby the nine sfitras to 
Kityiyana, and only the commentary and the 
six kirikis to Kedava. 

5 The Cuikivaniva-dicsni or Ohdriéyani 


Mahdstkshd, or, as it is several times called in | 


the body of the work, the Chardyaniyaham, con- 
sista of 10 adhyayas with 335 dlokas, if my 
eoloniation:be correct, The expression bisbdith 





A Instead of gy a Calcutta MS. which I have compared 


reads ererywhere W .—I om enabled to state on the best 
anthority that all the roles laid down in the Kefova-fikshd 
are strictly observed by the followors of the MddAyandina 
sakhd. 


t Adhyiga IIT, 2:-— 

TU HreHare : | 
SC SUC META: Bea yeqay : | 
agate: 92 Fat Taq aeeraqz || 





‘aae which, coours in tho: ond cadioahe 


shows that this treatise professes to have been 
composed by Chiriyani. It quotes Vasish- 


as follows -— 
Adhyiya I, 64 élokas: On the classification 
and pronunciation of the letters. 
A. II, 57 él. : On the combination of letters, 
A.TII, 37 4l.: On the combination of words ; 
| ends :— 
Sfearat fie Sree: waaay | 
qu wage: Uae Aare II 
A. FV, 28 al.: On the stady and recitation 


of the Veda. 
A. V, 18 al. : On the different Svaritas, &c. 
A. VI, 19 .: On Virims, the Mitras, and 
Vivrittis (containing an enumeration of metres 
lini, Mandikranta, &c.). 
A. VII, § al. : On the Vrittis (drnta, &c.). 
A. VIII, 46 al.: On the Pindas, Svara- 
bhakti, and Ranga. 
A. TX, 18 4l., and A. X, 40 6l.: On Krama, 
The MS, which I have used was procured by 
Dr. Bibler in Kishmir; it begins :— 
A TAT ATTTOTTT | 
pgeissecls ba. r 


wut octest seaeealel 
franca aryet Pret areaearaa II 
mist 7 ter am et aba | 
ST TISHATAAT Tat HEAT: It 


and it ends -— 


TeISaTACAAA & ferareeziony f 





gait eater CRATE I 
Teas ay AT: Aa Bae Tale | 
senftarces Yaa y aire Il 


sotersreentns (1) si | 
re pear 
ater 1) eater sate afeamreenrté | 
Tyteqrate sae rata | ie 
ae Wrest a Arerareqafiras | 
sapreyram : kama wey: (1) wets MI 
UNS Rae wnt ary aitaa : | 

areet srentey Prat: (1) SreTIT: Sat: It 
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warty cut Wer Vafteiear: it II | ay Fewer afte: =r Tian 

coe ¢ Seare Wierat g weaee! | atwacat jl lad ab dy 

qarlcrafra a (!) art artes il : : 

piety inde nls zi | 

satan x frei aor aerate | a {sn 15:2 aor ht i 
 -¥raji (to judge from the quotations, author of 


peal stb bende 
wactafersrat <arars ear: | 


6. The Ninapt Steen’ has been deserihed by 
Professor Haug, I. c. p. 57, and by Dr. Burnell, 
Catalogue of a Collection of Sanakrit MSS., p, 42. 





Tt belongs to tho literature of the Siémaveda. | 


lt consista of two prapithakas, each of which 
is divided into 8 chapters. At the end of my 
MS. the number of flokas is stated to be 240, 
which will be found to be fairly correct when 
one counts the prose portions which occur in the 
drd chapter of the first prapathaka in the way 





native writers do. The anthorities quoted ara :— | 


Narada, Kasyapa, Tamburu, Somaéarman, Va- 
sishtha, and the old (7) Audavraji (Prichinau- 
darraji). 

I do not think that there is anything to prove 
the extatence of two different recensions of this 
Sikeha. All that appears from Dr. Burnell’s 
description of the work is that in his MS. the 
first chapter of the second prapithaka is omit- 
ted. The end of the first prapithaka shows 
that the second prapithaka m+ commence with 
the verse with which Prof. Haug’s and my own 
MS. make it commence, and which my MS. 
gives correctly thus :-— 
qTHt 84 WT wat Sita A7q | 
4 Wert FUSS Aa: SC: 7 3274 || 

I have not been able yet to procure a copy of 
Sobhikara’s Naradiyasikehd-vivarana, although 
several MSS. of it seem to be in existence. That 
it cannot be a very modern work would appear 
from the fact that a Ndradiyasikehivivarana- 
fil is quoted already in the Bharalabhdshye 
(p. 164 of my MS.). 

7. The Pixuvira-dixsud hos been edited by 
Professor Weber. I have procured a very 
modern and worthless anonymous commentary 
of the so-called Yajus version of this Sik- 
shi, entitled Sikshd-panjiké, which commences 








a Sikshi), Narada (the Niradi Sikshd), Pinini, 

ao Pritiiikiya, the Bhishyakdra (Patanjali), 

Mann, a Vishnupurdnasthasshesrandmabhdshya, 

Vyisa, the Sobdakaustubha, the Sabdenduic- 
khara, Saunaka, Sridhara, and Suyajna. 

| 8. The Badrapvisa-sixsid, which belongs 
to the Taittiriya-ceda, differs attogether from 


the Sikshis described above. It has nothing 
whatever to do with the classification and pro- 
nunciation of the letters, nor with the manner 
of reciting or acoentuating the Vedic texts, but, 
like the Siddhdnta-sikshd, it lays down empi- 
rical rules by which to distingnish, and to employ 
in their proper places, words of similar sound 
or form. It tenches, o.g., where to read gay 
Serre ele Sees Oe ae ee 
sige and sight, Woy snd ei, sparta and 
sR. Tae and gyf, Few and fape 
gata and pap. area and era, de. The object 
of this, as well asofthe Siddhdnta-dikshd, ap- 
pears to be no other than to keep the text of 
the Twittiriya-ramAttd free from wrong read- 








Ings. 

The number of élokas contained in this SikehA 
is stated in my MS. to he 159; the text is 
accompanied by an anonymous commentary 
which together with the text fills 152 pages, 
each containing § lines of ubont 55 akshoaras. 
| My MS. begins :-— 

ar oe afar seerat ey ‘ie 





prittaniiet 





bol ae 
my aay Get ai Het et rca Fart a 


emer aCaTa BT TATA, || 
qa (MS. gaa] 3 Sarason ae leas 
(MS. qzrera| | 


CHa ETC ATT Tally FAT HUtes | TaTaTET 
[ MS. wave laa serait wartlsarcniedr 
wart | Tar | gaat (MS. sat] atee |...arr z7- 
a tt fem | Perrys FaCAT..-.-.HI 
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and it ends :— 


a aan secraferarrdaatsar 
a aaapearnitt reat 12 aa It 433 II 

- 9. The Mixpuxi Siksui has been described 
by Professor Hang, loc. cit. p. 55, and by Pro- 
fessor Weber in the appendix to his essay on 
the Pralijudsiira, p. 106. 
the literature connected with the Afercareda, | 
It contains 16 chapters with altogether 154 
verses, and cites, besides Mandika (qegaReq Aq 


muy), Kasyapa. 
10. The AMlLipyyaspusi SIKEHA contains 25 


verses. V. 1-14 lay down the same rules which 
are given in the Aegava-sitsla, and the re- 
maining verses treat of the pronunciation of | 
Visarga anil the motions of the fingers which 
are to accompany its pronunciation. 
My MS. begins :— 

oa Fara create areata Tar | 

o 
qe Gat: eH [MS aa 

wag ll A 


and it-ends :— 
2tar (!) fa anrar (tary sia areaerater 
ria ray Tae |e leer Pea ileal 

11. The Yisnavanera, or Kiirvivana-Sie- 
eid. Of this work [possess three different MSS., 
af which two cenerally agree with each other, 
while the third appears to contain a somewhat 
different recension of the text. In tho last the 
work is described as Yiijaavaliyohta Sikshd, 
while in the first it iscalled Yijnavalhkyarivachitd 
Frihachchhifehad, and in the second, which is 
tlightly defective, Kifydyana-sikeid. Both as 
regards ita contents and the number of slokas, 
this treatise 1csembles the Alandiki more than 
any other Siksha. Yajnavalkys himself is cited 
at the beginning, and other authorities quoted 
are Somasarman anid * Saunaka and others." 

The MS. of the Yijuavathya-Sikehd beging — 


<2 apical iI 
“sere efter re 7 | 


amet 4 aad ena = II 
That of the Si nga filehé@ -— 
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Y | aT AT 
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That of the TREE oe — 





See STAT FT | 
12. The Lomasi Sixsai or Lomadinyd, as it 
is also called in my MS., appears to belong to the 
Sdmaveda. It is said to have been composed 
by Gargac harya, and it cites Tumbora 
| (qeqreq aa qyT). It consists of 8 khandas with 
altogether about 80 verses. The incorrect state 
of my MS. prevents me from jiving an accurate 
aecount of the contents of this treatise, but T 
may state that it treats in the isual fashion of 
the Matris, the doubling of consonants, Kampa, 
Ranga, Svarabhakti,&c. It refers distinctly to 
| the Simin, Simage 3, and tka. 
My MS. begins -— 
aT Sarai creas aaa Para 
aera Pat ws asada Tay He lI 
cet aly war gaan J AAMT: | 
LEU CES ERE aiarearaaaag tl Qi 








‘| | and it ends :-— 


4 Te fTar= Tea 1H aa qord 
| wa ware awear frafaed Presta Il 
13. The VistsnrHa-Sixsua.—Of this treatiae 
| I have not been able to procure more than « 
| few slokas, which together with an ALON MOUs 
| commentary fill 7 pages each containing § lines 
| with about 30 aksharas in each line, and which 
treat of the doubling of consonants ond of 
Svarubhakti. 
My MS. begins :— 


qi us. at|a TSH TSH FE | 
ercret (MS. eres ea a EF | 
Tae WC saat orsqy ae freaiacss |) 
freaaerd threat | aq I 
BCT 3 aa fea || 
lt. The Viisa-dixsni is the longest and 
certainly one of the most important and in 
several respects mast interesting Sikshis which 
I have examined. I have stated already above 
that it so closely follows the Taittirfya-prétise- 
khya as to be little leas than «a metrical version 
of the latter, and I trust that my statement will 
be borne out by the following short description 
of its contents. To facilitate a comparison 
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with the -Thithirlya-prétistkhya, 1 have cited, 


after the several verses quoted below, the rules 
ofthe Prdéti#dkiya on which they appear to have 
been based. 

The first chapter of this Sikshi treats of 
siatehe or technical terms, and begins 
per 

wnasiet rat a eam | 
Wa re errata 1 
ay aaa TTT ATA q | 
THs T qTeqa eat aqe Tay WAM 
eel sabe sik 
saa Wall 


| (I, 5-6.) 


atRenr-at: Sar: eae srTEAT aiearaTr: | 

Premareerat TEA Saritay : ll Ul 
; (1, 7-9.) 

eet SN eqint THA sex A! 


dat: EI: TTA HATA Ul Il 
(I, 10-11 ; 27.) 



















waa: cf il : TTI a =: | 
THe eae qrara: ce ea: lei 
( I,12-14.) 


aftarseq Teer Wa TIPAT FT: 
gered wat emreg : Tea It ll 
Haver SIE THe : THAT | 
saan semanas Ararat ge: SAT I< 
HST TTT: ATT ATCATAT =| 
Waenit: BIT al est TeTHAT FAT N SU 
(I, 16-21.) 
are TOE AT TER Stl \(1,22,25.) 


Rem aS Farr: tho ll 
(XXIT, 4-5.) 
aan 





TT slam asyes : | 

eee Baie it bafest waq AY Il 
(XXII, 6-8.) 

afer : eqracd daar: Tao ZaT || 

+s anraa Gaiiatg: ARM 








vit aaa arian: | 
ease Seat Alasae: |) 43 Il 
(I, 48-49.) 
A large portion of this first chapter treats of 
Pragrakes, and the rules which ure given on 
this subject agree entirely with those contained 
in chapter IV. of the Twittiriya-prdtiakAya 7 
the introductory verse reads thus :— 
Tt Te CAT Sea STI A 7a! 


FHC: (IT AR SAH TSAATAT Ml 
(IV, 1-6.) 
The first or Samjnd-prakarana is followed by 
several chapters which treat of the relation 
to each other of the Pada and Sambhiti-pathas 
and contain roles of Sandhi. These again are 
followed by the Svara-dharma-evaripa-praka- 
rant and the Sréra-sewhita-prakarana, on the 


| socents and particularly the different Svaritas ; 


and by the Srara-nyidea-prataranc,on thedenota- 
tion of the accents by means of the fingers, which 
last chapter has nothing to correspond with it 
in the Priti#ikhya, The followmg chapters 
treat of the doubling of consonants, and of ang- 
ments; the first of them begins :— 


ATE AISA sasaatae | 
aida adi a era SUTUTIN(NIY, 1-2.) 


Then follows a chapter on sy abication 
(Tuitt.-prat. XXT.), called Anga- -sninhild-prakea- 
rana, with a full description of Svarabhakti. 
This again is followed by the Sthana-prakerana, 
corresponding with Twitf.-prdt, TI, and this by 
the Kdlanirnaya-prakerana, on the Mitras, on 
ajj7, and on the three V rittis. The two follow- 
ing chapters, with which the treatise conclades, 


| appear to be called Savarga (7) and Ucheldrana- 


prakerand. 
The Vydsa-dikshé appears to me to be a work 


of yery great importance for two reasons: firstly, 
because it shows to us, more clearly than this is 


done by any other Siksh’, how Sikslis are based 
on and have their origin in the Prat:cikbyas ; 
and, secondly, because, being older than the Tri- 
bhdshyarutna, it cannot but be of great value for 


| the interpretation of the Taitfirt; iyaprdtisakhya. 


The text of this Sikshd is accompanied in my 
MS. by a fall commentary, called Veulataijaxa, 
which begins thas :-— 


ae 
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rain; at the end of the first chapter we read 


fa nibs roams = tea- 


7 sara Het AATAA; but at the 
enc of the hols work— 


atreracinn (!) array apayaas | 
pra fio it i 
ICT SECTTRC qa I 

The commentator quotes, besides other works, 
the Kilaniraaya-dikshd, Aranya-tikshd, Lakshmi- 
kdnta-tikshd, the Sambhut (‘\-ikehd, and Alreya- 
‘ikshé, The text and commentary fill in my 
MS. no Ices than 258 pages with 8 lines on each 
page, cach lino containing about 35 aksharas. 

15. The Sixswi-samvcncnayva contains about 
200 élokas, which are divided into 24 chapters 
with the following titles :—Svarabhaktiprakarana, 
Dviroshthya-p., Prayatna-p., Nakira-p., Nakii- 
rinta-p., Anuavira-p., Anunasika-p., Matrakiila- 
p., Eknsrnti-p., Varninyatva-p., Kithaka-p., 
Dvirnkti-p.,Apirva-p., Svaravishaya-p., Dvirak- 
ti-p. (!), Yama-p., Krama-p., Jati-p., Ranga-p., 
Kampa-p., Svarechchirana-p., Varnotpatti-p., 
Uckcharana-p., Anga-p.—The treatise cites, so 
far as Tcan see from my very incorrect M&., 
Atreya, Narada, and Parigara, and its author 
has frecly used the Piaiuiya-sikshd, 

Té. The SArvasaMMATA-sikSHA gives in 154 
Slokas avery clear and intelligible résumé of 
what is generally taught in the Sikshds. It 
treats of the doubling of consonants, Svarabhakti, 
Vivritti, the Vedapithakadoshih, the Matris, 
Ranga, of syllabication, of the accents, and es- 
pecially the different Svaritas, of the denotation 
of the accents by means of the fingers, of Kampa, 
ke. it begins : _ 


RUS We ed Oa warasag | 
ieaaat TST BAT HATTA ||7 I 
reife ceamamia easmy esa GI 


ei ane ay qa fFeeea WI 


sud ends :— 
Sahay sew selaieerats FI 
Wa: CHET ape waiftam Nae 


The rorses which describe the denotation of 
the aceenty by means of the fingers are as 
fog of 2 em : | 
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About the name of its author fe am whee oer- | 


(Jour, LB76. 


; | rset fara em 
[jaey efe (1) cera araragfaea 
<i arent gfe ceait (0 (2) (are au framree- 

blah a ica 

) ant fe aamrel + ant ged aaa 
Tage aay ataeaas g (1) I 


! 
at ah Lc : T 
| faz 


card erga warmapar frdtaa il 
wey, | fa 
Fr 

: I faites 


Tete gariter retary qutegT are 


br yinaadaberp 2 
Sae4 ereacendt futea Il 








_" 


| Li L 
a 
t r 





qarar an Vet ent tiara sna wtyz- 
TIAA TET Meet TF A fhe 
Tey Tt aT Ta aeyralars faltea ger: || 

The text of this Sikshiis inmy MS. accom. 
panied by an anonymous commentary which, 
besides other authorities, quotes a work by the 
Fame nuthor entitled Sikehd-chandriké. The 
commentary begins :— 


at aaare art aaPranTARR | 
Tena Sra Pear waaay Ih 


and it ends :— 


| whimafrantt qWETIT= 
TEAATHeT PIPSTTAT mes 


| The text and commentary fill in my MS. 65 
| 
h 








pages, each containing § lines with: about 3H 
aksharas in cach ling, 

ly. The Sropwtvta-dicend 1 have men- 
tioned already when speaking of the DPAd- 
ridedja-dikshd, and | have also stated the ob- 
ject for which it appeara to have been com 
posed. Tt belongs to the Prittiriya-veda, and is 
the work of Srinivadsa-dikshita, In my 
own MS. the end of this treatise is wanting, 
but according ta Dr. Burnell’s description the 
whole consists of 74 éokas, The text of 
this Siksh is accompanied by an anonymous 
commentary, according to which the author of 
' the origizal had studied the nine Sikshis of 


——— EEE ee aes 
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Bharadvaja, Vyiisa, Panini (?), Sambhu, Kau- 
hala, Vasishtha, Valmiki, Harita, and Buudha- 
yana, besides the Tuwiltiriya-prétisdkiya with 
the Tribhdshya-raina and other works. The 


commentator on his part quotes the Bhirad- | 


rdja and the Servasamnettadikehd, the Vaishna- 
vdblidhdnakoia, Gangeda, do, 

The two first verses of this Sikshi, together 
ns : aaowas — 





wa inn fet 
| am ToT WY u 





wie 4 ange TRO , 
areracere emit gmateraret 
ey) Seer se 











bad fil rt aR 
seaih te ate Accel aa . 


The Sikahis or works on Sikshi which are 
mentioned in the above, but copies of which I 
have not yet been able to procure, are— 

18. The Atreya-sikivhd. 

19, Tho Anduvraji-dikahd (7). 

20, The Kélanirnaya-sikeha ; 
bably the work quoted in the Tribhdshyaratna, 
XVIII. 1. : 

21. The Kawhala-dikeha, 

22, The Purdtara-sikeha. 

23. The Bruthdyana-dikahit, 

a4. The Labshnthdnta-dikehi. 

25. The Vdlmihisikehd. 

26. The Sambhu-dikehd ; 1 believe this to be 
the tithe of the so-called Rig-version of the 
Paninfyaditeha.§ The lines quoted in the com- 
mentary on the Vydeq-dilehi from the Sambhw- 
hkshd are— 


a; Haars A TCA AAA | 
pis ell lb 


St BS Yi We & of: the Hig-rersion 
of the Pin. #, Said oomajase Olah th eepceasious snake ta 


from incorrect readings. 
* | scribed above may be classified thus :— 


this 1 pro- | 


27. The Sitehé-chandrikd 

28, “The Hi | 

Dr. Burnell (On the Aindre Grammar, p. 46) 
enumorates besides— 

29, The Kausili Siksha, 

30. The Gaufamé Sikshd, 

From the above short description of the 
Sikshi-treatises which I have collected, it will 
appear that the term SikshA, or, aa it is ocea- 
sionally spelt in MSS. from the south of India, 
Siksha, is applicable to any work which treats 
of the classification and pronunciation of letters, 





) and that in particular it denotes such works as 


profess to teach the correct pronunciation and 
recitation of the Vedic texts; lastly, the term © 
Sikshi has been applied, as it would seem to me, 
somewhat improperly, also to works composed 
for the purpose of keeping the Vedic texts free 
The 17 works de- 


A. Works which teach the classification and 


- | pronunciation of letters without special reference 


to the Vedic texta :—Tho Apisali Sikshd, 

B. 1. Works which profess to lay down all 
the roles to be observed in the pronnuciation 
and recitation of the Vedic texts, 

(a) Without, so faras I can judge, reference to 
any particular Veda:—The Chdériyaniya-, 
Paniniya-, Méndili-, Ydajnavalkya-, and 
Visishtha (?)-Sikshas. 

(b) With particular reference to the Toitt- 
riya Veda :—The Vyder-sikshd. 

(c) With particalar reference to the Sdma- 
veila:—The Néradi and Lomasi Sikshis, 

(d) Profeasedly compilations -—Sitihdsamn- 
chehaya and Sarptsammata-siksha. 

B. 2. Works which lay down particular rules 
to be observed in the pronunciation and recita- 
tion of Vedic texts : 

(a) Works teaching the pevaliar pronuncia- 
tion of certain lettera only, as adopted by 
the followers of the Middhyandint Sikhd of 
the Yajurreda:—The Ainogh ‘imanediad (?), 
Kesava-, and Middhyanadini Sikshide. 

(hb) Works teaching the peculiar accentuation 
uf Vedic passages in the Taiffirfya Ara- 
nuke :—The dranya-sidshd, 

C. Works composed with the object of keep- 


| ing the Vedic texts free from wrong words :— 
| The Bhdradvdja- and Siddhdnta-sitehds, 
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Concerning the relation between the Pratiai- 
khyas and such Sikshis ag are enumerated 
under B, which may be called the Sikshis ear’ 
éfoyqr, my views are, shortly expressed, as 
follows :— 

Mach of what is taught in these Sikshis waa 
tanght before them in the Prétisdkhyas, but as 
the latter were found to contain many rules 
with which the reciter of the Vedic texts 
had no concern, manuals—such: as the Sik- 
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| shds are which are known to ns—had to be 


composed which professed to give only the 
rules required for the correct recitation of the 
Vedas, and to give them in both an intelligible 
and an easily remembered form ; the composi- 
tion of such mannals became the more neces- 
aary when the recitation of the Vedic texts had 
become so artificial that it no longer was suffi- 
ciently accurately described by the compara- 
tively simple rules of the Prdtisdkhyas.|| 


BY PEOF. MONTER WILLIAMS. 


The city of Gay’ is most picturesquely situ- 
ated on the river Phalgii, about 60 miles south- 
weet of Patna, near some isolated hills, or rather 
short ranges of hills, rising abruptly out of the 
plain. The town itself crowns two low ridges, 
whose sides, covered with the honses of its nar- 
row, tortaous streets, slope down to an interven- 
ing hollow occupied by the temple and eacred 
tank dedicatedtothe Sun. But the most sacred 
temple, and the great centre of attraction for 
all Hindus who wish to perform once in their 
lives a Gayit-trdiddha for their forefathers, is the 
Vishnupada temple, situated on one of the ridges, 
and built of black stone, with a lofty dome and 


golden pinnacle. It contains the alleged foot-. 
print of Vishnu in a large silyer basin, under a | 
silver canopy, ‘nside an octagonal shrine. Pin- 


das and various kinds of offerings are placed 
by the pilgrims inside this basin round the 
footprint, and near it are open colonnades for the 
performance of the irfddhas. About six miles 
from the city is the well-known place of pil- 
grimage called Bodh-Gayd, celebrated for a 
monastery and numerous temples, but chiefly 
for the ancient tower-like structure said by 
the natives to be more than 2200 years old, 
and originally « Buddhist monument. It 
has near it other alleged footprints of Vishnu 
(probably once assigned to Buddha), under 
an open shrine. Behind the tower, on an ele- 
vated stone terrace reached by a long fli¢ht 

] I cannot conclade these remarks without a word of 
thanks to the gentlemen whoo kindness hos enabled me 
to collect the treatises described in the above. The Seere. 
tary of the Asiatic Society at Calcutta has placed at any 








disposal all the Siksh4 MSS. which belong to the Society. | 


Dr. RAjeodralél Mitra haa, with his uinal kindness, far. 
piahed, me with coptes of the Amoghdnandini, K&tyayann, 
aod Lomadl Sikshie. My friond Dr. Bihler has collected 





of steps, is the sacred pipal tree under which, 
according to popular belief, the Buddha at- 
tained supreme knowledge. The tree must be 
many centuries old, but a succession of trees 
18 secured by planting a new one inside the de- 
eaying stem of the old, In a chamber at the 
bottom of the tower-like Buddhist monument— 
now used as a temple—a substitute for the ori- 
ginal figure of Beddha (carried off by the Bur- 
mese about a hundred years ago) has been placed, 
for the sake of the Buddhist pilgrims who come 
to repeat prayers and meditate under the tree; 
and in the same place a linga has been set up, 
to which the Hindus do paj¢@. When I visited 
the spot many persons were in the act of wor- 
shipping, and several members of the Burmese 
embassy, who had come to meet the Prince of 
Wales at Calentta, were to be seen reverentially 
kneeling, praying and meditating onder the 


Before describing the érdddhas at Gaya, I 
may state that I asked several pandits in 
different parts of India to give me the reasons 
for attaching special efficacy to the celebration 
of religions rites for ancestora in that locality. 
The only reply I received was that in the Gayd- 
miéhaimya and Gayd-érdddha-paddhati it is de- 
clared that a powerful demon (asura), named 
Gaya, formerly resided there and tyrannized 
over the inhabitants. Vishnu took compas- 
sion on them, fought and killed the demon, and 
forme, on his tearelr in Gujarat, B und | 
besides the Sikshiipan kd wo Tem tee eigha kay 
Amoghiinandin!, Apitall, Keara, Chirlyanlys, Niradt. 
Minidicl (3 copies), Midhyandint, and Yajus alkyn. And 
c-aly oeoe : =e Malleson of Mairar I owe copies 
uate Siddhitedilahds, sed of the Clsseeaeneiee Ma Tri 
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left a print of his foot (Visheu-pada, commonly 


called Bishanpada) on the spot where the fight 


pecurred, ordaining that it should be ever after | 
called Gayi ang consecrated to him, and that | 





any érdddha performed there for fathers, fore- 
cious in securing the immediate conveyance of 
their souls to his own heaven, Vaikuntha. 

It is also stated in the Gayd-méhdtmya that the 
pyreat Rima, hero of the Rdmdyana (himself 
an incarnation of Vishou), and other heroes set 
the example of performing érdilifhas to their 
fathers at Gaya. Brahma is also said to have 
performed an «ivamedia there, and to have 
consecrated the whole locality by this act. The 
plain truth probably is that as the Indo-Aryans 
proceeded southwards, the Brahmans found it 
those already held sacred in the North-West. 

It was on this account that the Mahitmyas 


inserted in the Puranas. Some of these addi-— 


tions, intended to exalt the importance of places 
like Gaya, are comparatively modern, and tho 
Mahatmyas of one or two firthas, such as Pan- 
dharpur in the Dekhan, are said to have been 
added during the last fifty or a hundred yeu. 1 
was even toldthat Pandharpur has become 
of late years a kind of rivaltoGaya. Alleged 
footprints of Wishnn like thoso at Gayi are 
shéwn, and the Vithob@ sects perform érdddhas 
there. Models of thy Gayi Vishwupoda are made 
in brass and in black stone, and sold for worship. 
Several were presented to me. They are often 
placed, like the Silagrim stone, in the houses 
of the natives, for domestic pijd. 

With regard to the #nfdilha ceremonies gene- 
rally, there seems to be much confnsion of 
thought and obscurity, besides great inconsis- 
tency, in the accounts given by pandits of 


the exact object and effect of their celebration. It _ 


may be useful to explain to those who have 
not made the subject their study that a distino- 
tion is made between érfdilhas and funeral 


ceremonies (anfyeshfi). The latter are amanygala, | 


‘inanspicious,” while the former are mangala, 
‘ auspicious." 
this, it should be borne in mind that when a 
man dies his sfMdila-éarira or ‘gross body’ 1s 
burned, but his soul quits it with the linga- 
sarira or ‘subtile body,’ sometimes described 
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as angushtha-mndtra, ‘of the size of a thumb,’ 
and remains hovering near it. The deceased 
man, thus reduced to the condition of a simple 
individual soul invested with a subtile body, is 
called a prefa, i.e. a departed spirit or ghost. 
He has no real body capable of enjoying or 
suffering anything, and is consequently in a 
restless, unsatisfactory and uncomfortable plight. 
Moreover, while in this condition he ts beld to 
be an impure being. Furthermore, if he dies 
away from his kindred, who alone can perform 
the funeral ceremonies, and who are perhaps 
unawareof his death, and unable therefore to per- 
form them, he becomes a pwdcha, or foul wander- 
ing ghost, disposed to take revenge for its misery 
upon all living creatures by a variety of ma- 
lignant acts. I heard it remarked not long ago 
by a pandit that ghosts are much less common 
in India now than formerly, and, on my imquir- 
ing the reason, was told that communication was 
now 80 rapid that few die without their deaths 
rites performed very soon afterwards. Besides, 
he added, it is now +0 easy to reach Gaya by ral 
and by good carriage roads. The object, then, 
of the funeral rites, which are celebrated for 
ten days after death, is not only to soothe or 
give sduti by libations of consecrated water to 
the troubled spirit, bat to furnish the preta with 
an intermediate body, between the linga or 
‘ subtile’ and the sthila or ‘gross’ hody—with a 
body, that is to say, which is capable of 
enjoying or suffering, and which, as leading to 
another future gross body, is sometimes called 
the kdrana-étrira or ‘ causal body.’ 

In this manner only can the preta obtain gat, 
or ‘progress’ onward through the temporary 
heaven or hell (regarded in the Hindu system as a 
kind of purgatory) to other births.and ultimate 
emancipation. Onthefirstdayafterdeatha pinde, 
or round ball (generally of some kind of floar). 
is offered, on which the prefs is supposed to feed, 
and which endows it with the rudiment or basis 
of the requisite body, whatever that basis may 
he. Next day another pinda is offered, which 
gives it, perhaps, limbs, such as arms and lege. 
Thon it receives hands, feet, &c. This goes on 
for ten days, and the offering of the pind? or 
the tenth day gives the head. No sooner does 
the preta obtain a complete body than it he. 
comes a pitri, when, instead of being reganden 
as impure, it is held to be a deva, or* deity,” and 
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practically worshipped as such in the ivdddha 
ceremonies. Hence a éréddha is not a funeral 
ceremony (as some haye described it), but a 
worship of departed ancestora; which worship, 
however, is something very different from pj 


toa god, as it is continued at stated periods with | 


a view to accelerate the gali, or ‘progress,’ of 
the pifrie onwards to heaven, and then through 
the various stages of bliss, called siflakya, sdmipya, 
and sdripya, and thence through future births to 
final noion with the Supreme (sdywjya), And 
the efficacy of ériéddhaz performed at Gayil is 
this, that wherever in this progress onwards 
departed relatives may have arrived, the érid- 
dias take them at once to Vaikuntha, or Vishnu's 


heaven. The departed relatives especially en- — 


titled to benefit by the ériddha rites are as fol- 
low :—l1, Father, grandfather, great-grandfather, 
® Mother, mother’s father and grandfather. 3. 
Stepmother, if any. 4. Father's mother, grand- 
mother, and great-grandmother. 5. Father's 
brothers. 6. Mother's brothers. 7. Father's 
sisters. & Mother's sisters. J. Sisters and 
brothers, 10, Fathers-in-law. 

An eleventh person is sometimes added, viz, 
the family spiritual teacher (guru). 

Let no one suppose that the process of per- 
forming drdddlas at Gaya is either simple or 
rapid. To secure the complete efllcacy of such 


rites, a whole round of them must be performed | 


at about fifty distinct places in and around Gayi, 
besides at the most holy spot of all—the Vishaw- 
pada temple—the time occupied in the process 
being at least eight days, and sometimes pro- 
tracted to fifteen, while the money spent in 
fees to the officiating priests (who at Gayii aro 
called Gaywils = Gayd-pélaz, regarded by some 
as an inferior order of Bribmans), is nevor less 
than Rs. 40. But only the poorest are let off thus 
easily The Mahiraja of Kashmir, who is a 
very strict Hindu, and performed éraéddhas at 
Gaya the other day on his way to Caloutta, is 
reported to have distributed Rs. 15,000 to the 
Gapwal Brahmans. 

When [ was recently staying with Mr. Halli. 
(ay, the Collector of the district, I obtained, 
through his kind influence, from the principal 
Gaywal, named Choté Lal, a detailed account 
ef all the ceremonies connected with tho Gaya 
fvréiddhas—which, considering the important 
position they hold in the Hindn religious system, 
and considering that no trustworthy description 
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of them has, so far as I know, hitherto appeared, 

it may be worth while to place on record. 
First Day.—The ceremonies begin near the 





sacred river Phalgf. The first doty is to make 


a sankalpa, or ‘religious vow, —that is to say, a 
promise to performall the rites in regular course. 
This is done by repeating mantras and pouring 
out water on the banks of the sacred. river. 
tarpana, or homage to the spirits of departed an- 
ceators, with water, Auia grass, and sesamum seed . 
Then comes the first full srdéddha, consisting 
of offerings of balls made of rice or barley flour 
with milk, water, flowers, sandalwood, fra- 
grant gum, betel-leaves, areca-nute, sesimum. 
seed, honey, coagulated milk, and small lighted 
lamps. All this is done in or near the Phalgi 
river, which in the dry season dwindles to a 
narrow stream, leaving a dry sandy bed on each 
side. 2. The second place is called Prefa-Silé 
or Réma-Sild, Here the pinda ériiddha only is 
performed, i.e. balls of rice-flower with milk are 
offered to the pitriz and afterwards thrown into 
the river or given to the cows. 3. Rdma-kuada.. 
Here they bathe and make both ferpana and 
pinda-dana, ‘ presentation of the balls.’ 4. Ka- 

Stcoxp Day.—5. Brahma-kunda. Here they 
only bathe and perform farpana, 6, Preta- 
parvata. Here they make pinda-dna and seat- 
ter round upon the ground parched barley re- 
duced to meal or made into « paste. 

Tomp Day 7. Uitera-mdnesa, Here they 
bathe and make ferpenaand pinda-déna, They 
also do homage ( pravdme) tothe Northern Sun. 


Pilgrims pass from this station tothe next with- 


out uttering a word. 8, Uichi. 9. Kanathala. 


| At these two stations they bathe, make farpana 


and pinda-diéna, 10. Dudshina-ménasa, Here, 
afler tarpana and pindr-déna, they do homage 
to the Southern Sun. 11. Jidvd-lola, Here, 
after bathing in the Penche-tirtha (five ditler- 
ent sacred places near cach other), and after 
lerpana and pinda-dina, they do homage to 
Mahideva (ss Pitri and Maheévara). They 


also do homage to Gadidhara with panchém- 


rita, i.e. with coagulated milk, clarified batter, 
milk, honey, and sngar, and adore bim with 
flowers, sandalwood, fragrant gum, cloth, orna- 
mente, and lamps. 

Fourrn Dar. 12. Matenga-cépt. Here they 
bathe with /erpana und pinda-ddua, as well as 
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perform prandma to Matangeévara. 13, Dhar- 
méranya. Here they offer pindas in the Chup- 
kipa, and do homage to Dharma and Dhar- 
meévara Mahidevya. 14. Bodha-taru at Bodha- 
Gaya. Here they do homage to the Bodh-tree. 
Firth Dar. 15. Brahma-saras. Here, after 
bathing, farpana, and pinda-dina, they sprinkle 
water over a mango-tree, go round the Prahm- 
kapa,and make prandma to Brahmi. 16. Ka- 
kabali. Here they offer three pindas. (N.B. 
There seems to be here a repetition of No. 4.) 


Sixta Day.—On this day they present pindas | 


at the following stations, near the Vishmu- 
pada temple:—17. Rudrapada. 18. Vishnupada. 
Here there is adoration, as well as pinda-ddna. 
19. Brahmapada! Only pinda-déina here and 


at the following stations, where footprints, or | 


marks like them, are supposed to be found :— 
9). Gérhapatyapada, 21. Ahavantyapada. 22. 
Sabhyapada, 23, Avasathyapada. ee 
dgnipada (only bv pinda), 25. Indrapada 
26, Sdryapada, 27. Kérttikeyapdda, 28. Agas- 
tyapada. 29. siesheae 30. Ganedapada. 
31. Chandrapada. 82. Matangapade. $3. Kar- 
napada. 34. Dadhichapada. 35. Kesyapapada. 36. 
Gaydi-sira. (Here two pindas are offered.) 

Seveste Dar.—37. Rdma-Gayd (pi 








dina). 38. 
sand). 39. Guzyakipa. One pinda and often 
three pindas are presented at this and the fol- 
lowing five stations:—40. Munda-prishtha. 
41. Krawachapada or Adi-Gayd. 42. Dhauta- 
pada. 43. Bhima-garta or Bhima-gayd. 44. 
Goprachdra. 45. Gada-lola. Here they bathe, 
perform farpana and pindaddna. 45. Alshaya- 
vata, Here, after the regular éntddha, par- 
ticular gifts are presented, which strictly ought 
to consist of the following articles :—gold, sil- 
ver, copper, brass, a cow, an elephant, a horse, 
a house, land, a bullock, cloth, a bed, an am- 
brella, shoes, money, grain. Here also they 
feed the Gaywils and do homage to the Bar- 
tree and to Mahadeva and Maliidevi. 

Ewera Dar.—47. Géyatri-tirtha, Hero in 
the early morning they bathe, perform pratah- 
sandhyd, or morning devotions, with terpap and 
pinda-déna, 48. Sdvitri. Here they perform 
midhyandina-sandhyd, midday devotions, with 
farpana. 49. Sarasvati. Here they perform 
evening sandhyd. 50. Vuitaranf. Hore, after 
bathing and farpana, they present gifts, tech- 
nically called goddna, which ought properly to 
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Gaunt otha tiling wi 
a cloth, a vessel for holding milk, a silver hoof, 
Bagiden horny 9 tall. made.of pearle and eapper, 

The above sacred places are the most famous, 
but there are others where the pilgrims per- 
form ceremonies, suchas—1L. Visdli, 2. Lelihdna, 
S. Bharaliégrama, 4. Akdsagangi, 5. Devenadi, 
6. Yamund, &c.,to the number of about twenty- 


| two. 


With regard to the srdddhas I myself wit- 
“oy lipase Mainiglc qposgn in 
nades and open courts round the Vishnw- 
Qne example will suffice. The 
salty Sababeelate the rite consisted of six men, | 
wbo were of course relations, and one Gaywil. © 
The men sat on their heels in a line, with the 
officiating Gaywil (sometimes called Panda) 
priest at their head. Twelve pindas were form- 
ed of rice and milk, not much larger than the 
large marbles used by boys (called ‘ alleys’). 
They were placed with sprigs of the sacred éulz- 
the top of the pindas were scattered Tusa graas 
and flowers. I was told that the pindasin the 
present case were typical of the bodies of the 
twelve ancestors for whom the éréddha was cele- 
brated. The men had usa grass twisted round 
their fingers, in token of their hands being per- 
itty are tee the dae performance of the rite. 
Next, water was poured into the palms of their 
hands, partof which they sprinkled on the ground, 
and part on the piadas. One or two of the men 
then took threads off their clothes and laid them 
on the pindas, which act is alleged to be em- 
blematical of presenting the bodies of their de- 
parted ancestors with garments. Meauwhile 
snantras, or Védie texts, were repeated, under 
the direction of the Gaywil, and the hands were 
sometimes extended over the pindas as if to in- 
voke blessings. When all the manfras were 
finished, and one or two added to pray for par- 
don if any minute point in the ritual had been 
omitted,the whole rite was concladed by the men 
putting their heads to the ground before the 
officiating Brahman and touching his feet. Of 
course the namber of pindss varies with the 
number of ancestors for whom the ériddhas 
are celebrated, and the size of the balls and the 
materials of which they are composed differ ac- 
cording to the caste and the country of those 
who perform the rite. Isaw one party in the 





=, 
a, 


sepot Sutin Sapiaen or fifteen pindas with all the ceremonies the earthen plat 


oatmeal, which were of a much larger size than 
large marbles. This party was said to have 
come fromthe Dekhan, Sometimes the pindas 
were placed on betel-leaves with pieces of money 
(afterwards appropriated by the priests), and 
sometimes the water used was taken ont of 
little pots with stalks of Auéa grass, and with 
these sprinkled over the balls, At the end of 
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wero carried to » peisaee' slate Mums 


| einets of the temple and dashed to pieces there. 


No platter is allowed to be used a second time. 

Amid this crash of broken crockery, the tedi- 
ous round of rites, ceremonies, and vain repeti- 
tions, which, if they effect nothing else, certain! 
serve to enrich a goodly company of Brihn 
is perhaps not inappropriately concluded, 











GRANTS FROM VALABHi. 
BY G. BULLER. 


Two of the three Valabhi grants of which 
transcripts are given below (B and C*) were'sent 
tome by Mr. Burgess, and A by Major J. W. 
Watson, Acting Political Agent, Revikintha., 
The contents ofall three so nearly agree with the 
ddsanaz already published, that it would be a 
waste of paper to give a trandlation. For the 
future historian of Valabhi and for the San- 
skritist it will be sufficient to be put in posses- 
sion of the facsimiles and transcripts, and to 
have notices of the particulars in which the new 
inscriptions add to our knowledge of the Valabhi 

A.—The Grant of Dhruvasena I. 

This grant is inscribed on two plates measur- 
ing 13inches by 8 cach. The rings with which 
they had been fastened together in the usual 
manner, as well as the seal, have been lost, 
otherwise their preservation is perfect. Thoy 
were found in the Ghaunagar State. Tho letters 
closely resemblo those of the grant of Dhru- 


vasena [. published in the Indian Antiquery, | 


vol. IVs p. 106, 

The graut is dated from Valabht. As re- 
gards the emiidvali, or the portion giving the 
genealogy, it is to be noted that the five titles 
ocourring in the grant first published last year 
are here not giventoDhruvasena. But itis 
stated that he meditates on the feet of the Para. 
mabhattirnka, the Supreme Lord. 


vand Veda (Pi. IT. ll. 3-4), This last parti- 
cular is of some interest, as there aro few proof 
for the early existence of the Atharvaveda, or 
for the age of the small colonies of Atharvavedts 
now found in Western India. The donee resided 
at reer SPF e—pecbably the modern 
LW Wement B wns kindly lent mo by Mr. Wait of J 








Hithab in the Bhaunagar territory, which is 
held in great esteem by the Nigar Brahmans on 
account of its temple of Nilkanth. The objects 
given to him appear to be two,—a well (Aiipa) 
and gada, 2. the wild ; growing produce, roots, 
fruits, grass, dc., of 2 certain seatain fosaiiee (PT. IL. 
ll. 2-3). The latter word occurs in the compound 
yolilapratyayasilé pdddvarttajadam. Two portions 
of this word, yotila and sftdpdda, evidently are 
proper names, and | dvartty 
must therefore designate the place where the 


| grass and other natural prodace grew, Pratyaya 


occurs in the grant of Dharasena II. (Jour. Bo. 
Br. RK. As. Soe. vol. XL. p. 361), repeatedly placed 


after the names of persons and before words, like 


kehetra, * field," rapt, ‘ reservoir." Rao Siheb V. 
N. Manilik renders it ‘ held by,” and this reniler- 
ing may be defended by the statement of the 
Kosha that prafyaya means, among other things, 
alif{ua, ‘dependent.’ I am inclined to translate 
the whole by ‘the pasture and wild growing 
produce in the sildpdddvarta hold by Yotila.” 
Both the pasture and tho well are further 
stated to be situated /ustakeveprdharanyart 
nubbalagrans, which I am inclined to render by 
‘in the village of Kuk kata, (situated) in the 
Hastakavapra Ahorani.” Kukkata is the 
modern Kiikad, in the Gogo Taluka, which hes 


| a fow miles from Hithab. 
The grantees 
was a Brahman Sachitiéa rman, of the Dro. | 


miyana gotra, and a student of the Athar. | 


Hastakavaprdharany oh cannot be correct as it 
stands. The compounds standing in the Vala- 
bhi and other granta before the names of villages 
contain usually the territorial division, é.e. the 


- tills or talnki, to which the villages belonged.t 


A locative is therefore required, and dharanyavh 
should be changed to éharanyéih. An Gharant 
must have been—like the sthali which so often 
occurs in the Valabhi grants, like bhukti, 

was borrowed frum the Darble for moe by Major 


Bheunagar; and 
T Conf, #.9., td ow: a. 


Jucy, 1876.) 
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ocala and résAfra—a territorial division. I — 
am, however, not aware that the word occura 
anywhere else, 

The wording of the second part of our grant 


differs not inconsiderably from that usually 


adopted on the Valabhi éisanas, Thos we have 
(Pl IL, 1. 2) anudariayati for samdjidpayati 
(PL IL, |. 6), qmupiifams for otwrishion or 
pratipdditam, the Prakrit-like form karshépa- 
yatah (PLIL, 1 7) instead of karshayatah, &e. 
Two terms, dhrwee and sthdnddhikarana, which 
mcnr in the enumeration of the officials anfl 
functionaries to whom the king addresses him- 
self (PL. IT., 1. 1), deserve a word of explanation. 
In translating formerly the grant of Guha- 
senat I rendered the equivalent dhrurddhikara- 
nike, which occurs there, by ‘faithful judges," 
adding, however, that dirwea might be a tech- 
nical term. Ihave sinee found that this is really 





the caso, * Dhruvs’ or ‘ Dhrus’ are actually at the 


present day employed in Kathiivid and 
Fachh, and are persons who on the part of the 
Raja superintend the collection of the royal 
share of the produce in grain, which is made by 
the farmers of revenue, Their duty is to see 
that he does not collect more than his proper 
share.[ Dhru is also not uncommon as a 
family name among Gujaritis. In soch cases 
it has, no doubt, come down from an ancestor 
who held the office. The ‘Sthinidhikaranaa’ 
appear to correspond to the ‘Thinadirs’ of the 


| present day, who in Kithiivid and Rajputina 


combine police and magisterial functions. 
Lastly, the date of the grant—the seventh 
day of the bright half of Kirttika, of Samvat 
207, which is very distinct, deserves attention, 
It makes the plate the oldest Valabhi grant 





t Jn, dnt. vol. IV. p. 175. 


Deputy Educational Inspector, Kachh. 
4 Line 2, read 4TH" with the other plates. L. 4, dele 
first 51°, read 27a: L. 6, read TOA. L. 7, read HN. 


LL, 10, read “quit. L. 11, read “Weaal- L. 12, read #2 47- 
t I owe this explanation to Mr, Dalpstrim Khikhar, | f"jayqr “%:- 


© 1.1, ed “ETS Reser” rqig- 1. 2, read 
qeift®. L. 3, read 31 - L. 4, reed PTT: Tie ; 


TarearTTal 
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B.—The Grant of Guhasena. 

The grant of Guhas enais inscribed on two 
plates 14 by 9” each. The ring and seal 
which held them together are preserved, and the 
latter shows the usual cognizance, the reclining 


boll with the inseription SritAatdrkkah. Asthe | 


seal has been forcibly torn out of its place, the 

of the plate adjoining the ring-holes have 
been damaged. Both plates are thickly covered 
with verdigris. Wery few words only on Plate 
L are legible. But these suffice to show that 
the grant was dated from Valabhi, and that the 
first plate gave nothing but the vandvali from 
Bhatirka to Dharapatta, such as it is known 
to us from the grants of Dhruvasena I. and 
Dharasena Ll. Plate IL. begins with the last 
portion of the description of the grantor, G a- 
hasens. There itis that the most interesting 
statement occurs. For in line 2 the illustri- 
ous king Guhasena is called Paramopdsaka, 
‘the arilent devotee of Buddha, whenee it ap- 
pears that this ruler was actually converted to 
Buddhism. Inthegrant formerly published (Ind. 
Ant. vol. IV. p. 174) he still professed Saivism 
and called himself Paramamdhetrara. 

The donce is (IJ. 6-7) the “community of 
foreign monks belonging to the eighteen schools 
(of the Hinayina) and living in the A bh yan- 
tarika Vibira or monastery, which had been 
built "by the venerable Mim m 4, and was situat- 
ed close to the monastery of Bhafdrka presented 
to the Rajasthiniya Séra” (1.7). Ifthe reading 


Bhatérka were quite certain, it would be of 


some interest, as it would prove that the founder | addresses his commands there are two not 





°L.7, mad We. L. 9, read fey’; sear gary’; 
wera’. LL. 10, read f2eqfa; per; Te”: 





of the Valabhi dynasty alresdy favoured the 
Banddha faith. This Bhatirka Vihira must 


destination, as the phrase rdjasthdnfyasiirdya 
prasddikrita shows. 


Mimma was, no doubt, like the venerable 
Dudd a, whose name occurs in the formerly pub- 


lished grants of Dhruvasena I. and Guhasena. 
a Bauddha nun. 


The object granted is Vafasthalikdprdyiyaba- 
humilégrdme kutumbisydmaneragopakachhendu- 
vakaddsakdstrdyah (1. 5), which I translate 
tentatively by “the income (dya) (to be paid 
by the Kanabi Syimanera, the herdsman 
village of BahumilA belonging to Vatasthalika- 
priya (?)." 

The date is the 14th day of the dark demi- 
lunation of Aévayuja of Samvat 7 4 ¢, which 
possibly may be 268. The second sign is, 





 Bhindirkar.t I have given the reason which 


inclined me to read it 60in the Ind. Ant. vol. 
IV. p. 174. 1 think that the question does 
require further consideration, but that more 
plates are required in order to decide it. The 
last sign has been taken for 6 by Professor 
Bhindirkar. But the sign for sixis y. My 
reading was suggested by a remark on the sub- 


ject which Pandit Bhagvinlil made tu me last 


year. 
ee 
{ Jour. Beng. Aa. Soc. 
t See Jour, Bo. Br. BR. As. Soc, vol. X. p. 
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found in the other grant—the anufpanndddnasa- 
mudgr@hake and the éauwlkike. The latter apo 
probably custom-house officers, who collect the 
filka ordues ?§ Regarding another officer, the 
réjasthdntya, whom our grant mentions twice, 
some information is found in the Lolrprakdija 
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60 Rebeniaidval ” Those i ie ead Pak “TV. 


" (beginning) 
ATU ae CSA F Teas: Il 
“He who carries ont the chject of protecting 
subjects and chelters them ts called a Haye. 
sthantya, t.¢. ‘a Viceroy.’ 





Tranacript. 






C.—The Grant of Sildditya TH. 

The grant of Siliditya III, is written on two 
plates of large size, 16 inches by 13. They are in 
perfect preservation, and the ringand seal belong- 
ing to them are in their proper place. The chur- 


acters resemble those of the two grants of Sila- | 


ditya IV. published by the Hon'ble Rao Saheb 





§ See also the Pet. DMct. #. v. 
{ Line 2, AEWT indistinct. L. 5, TET” doubtful. 


Plate If. 


| V.N. Mandlik in the Jour. Bo, Br. R. As. Soc. 





vol. XI. p. 384 The greater portion of its 
contents agrees closely with the other grant of 
Siladitya published in the Jour. Beng, Aa, Suc. 
and the above-mentioned two éisanas. 

The grant is dated (Pl. L, 1. 1) from the 
‘camp of victory fixed at the tank of Baladitya, 


ere, “Za: Le 7, WeTH donbtfal. E14, 
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and was therefore issued during a al pee 
gress.* The Baladitya after whom the tank 
was named is probably king Dhrovasena IL 


of Valabhi, who, according to PI. I, I. 25-26, | 


bore that surname. 

The vaédvali teaches ns absolutely nothing 
new. Butitmay be as well to extract from it and 
ihe preceding grants a cerrect liatof the kings of 
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| Valabhi. For the Hon’ble Rao Siheb's. dig c 
of the Valabhi dynasty, given Loc, cit. p. 331, is 


(Jruy, 1676. 





disfigured by an error regarding his No. X., 
which probably is due to the printer. Dr, Bhau 
Diji's list,t though it gives the names correctly, 
does not distingaish between actual rulers and 
princes who, though not kings, were fathers 





' of kings. 


fl es Sendpati, 


7" 
= Dhare- 3 Drona- 4 Dhruva- 45 Dharapatta. 
sena L., sitnha, enn I. | 
Se f Mahdard): 
ngeati. ahdrdja. end a | 
7 Dharazena IT. 
| roe 
8 SihdityaT.. 9 Kharagraha J, 
Dharndiditya. ~ a 
| 10 Dharasena III. ll fier! 
vena IT, 
Derabhata.§ a abit 
| 12 Dharasena IV. 
snuahiyas | 
ie l4 Khatnaviha Il., 13 Dunuvasena ITI. 
Dharmaditya, 
158 
16 Sileai ityadeva III. 


17 Siladityadeva rY. 

The last two Silidityas Il, and IIL. of our 
grant are said ‘to meditate on the feet of the 
supreme Bhattiraka the king of kings the 
supreme lord Bava (PL IL, 1. 27), and of the 
supreme Bhattiraka the king of kings the su- 


* The Valabbhl and ( ara. ants begin alway and those 


Pyosean 
cancers Tyna ) in every caso is followed b 

ee es es slankés ‘fired of * de we 

oe the grant of Dhrarasena (Ind. And. al. IV. Dp. 

ai of victory ned at Khuddavedlya" in tho grat 

V. jayastandhdedritt srikhetakardaabdt, 

r of victory fixed at Srikhetaka," do. All 





of Siliditya TV. wen in Jowr. Bo. Br. R. Ay, Soe. vol. 
Pp ‘ell tow tmistakes oo a0 is. 800, vol. IX. 





preme lord Bappa” (PI. IL, 1.21), respectively; 
and in the grant of Siliditya TV. that king also 
professes his devotion toBappa. The Hon'ble 





Suny, 1876.] 





is parma ages asus wad eo os | 


three kings sat, and appesls to the Vengi grant 
of Vijayinandivarma, as well ss to un- 


published Nep&l inscriptions, where a Bhatta- 


rake Hoppa mente: I regret that I have | 
otest against this explanation. For | 





my prote 
as the Bava and Bapps ofthe Valsbht grants 


are both styled ‘kings of kings’ and ‘supreme — 
lords'—in fact receive exactly the same epithets © 


as the rulers of Valabhi—they cannot, it eeoms 
to me, have been mere priests or gurus, but must 
have been real kings. At least I should like to 
see a well authenticated instance where a guru 
receives exactly the same titles as a king. 
Secondly, the Bappa of Vijayanandi 
could not have been the Bappa of our grant 
—even if the latter were a priest. Por Vija- 
yinandivarma styles himself porama- 
bhégavatah, ‘the great or ardent worshipper 
of Vishnu,’ while our kings call themselves 
peromamdheivaras, * great or ardent worship- 
pers of Siva.’. The gurus must be of the sect 
of the worshipper, and the Valabhi Boppa 
must therefore have been a Saiva, whilst the 
Vengi Beppo must have been a Vaishyave. 
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Gaibe procanliniies' of ons Euowiedan obese 
history of the kings of Valabhi, I do not think it 
advisable to hazard any conjecture as to the coun- 


try ofking Ba vaand king Bap pa, or regard- 


ing their relations to those of Valabhi, thongh 
Hiwen Thsang’s account of the kingdom 

The donee of our grant is Bhitakumiara, 
son of Dronaputra,a Brahman of V alabh i, 


an emigrant from Gomilrilil, who belonged to 


the Bharadvija gotra and studied the 
Maitrdyontya reduction of the Black Yajurveda. 
He also receives the epithet fachchdturvilyc- 
(raividyaséménya, which is not quite clear to 


| me, (PL IL, 1. 23.) The object granted is 


the village of Londpadraks, which is de- 
seribed ag situated in the Lon4padrakasthali, 
and is qualified by a further unintelligible 
epithet, khodasthalakoparipata kesndita, aes 
The date of the grant is the ninth day of 


the dark demi-lunation of Srivana of Samvat 


$42. Thesecond sign of the Sathvat is doubtful ; 
I read it tentatively as 40 on the strength of 
Dr. Bhin Diji’s statements, Jour. Do. Br. Ff. 
As. Soe. vol. VIII. p. 230. 


Transcript. 


§ “ With cultivated land and salt marsh.""—Eo. 
] L.1, read Seer —aes; TANT. L. 3, read 
TATA.” L. 9, reed HR. L. 4, read APTHAPRT | 





"Te dale anodes over WUTA”s reed Sr: L. 6, 
peed TOUTE oT ETT L. 8 rend “Tey 
aT asa 
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2, woud Fares ORE seaey awe 1 7T:. 
. read We <a. L. 6, read — espero 
paki sa i * Lt cet iL ule Lo rea S789 7 Lu, 


seb ee | : aed 
rend “HPEAM ETT}. Br ek ets SMT L. 4, | reed aprerngerara. Line 12, read “TE "7TT- 
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TRANSLATION FROM THE RAMAYANA OF TULSI DAS. 


TRANSLATION OF AN EPISODE IN THE Ist BOOK OF THE 


- 913 


RAMAYANA OF TULSL DAS. 
BY F. §. GROWSE, M.A, B.C.S., Fellow of the Calcutta University. 


The Hindi Réméyaga of Tulsi Dis is by far the 
most popular, and for other reasons also the most 
important work in the vernacular of Upper 
India. But thongh three centuries have now 
elapsed since the year 1575 a.p., when it was 
written, no portion of it has ever yet been trans- 
lated into any European language. This sin- 
gular neglect is to be explained by two causes. In 
the first place, the colloquial idiom and homely 
any foreigner who had not some local experience 
and therefore no philologist at home would essay 
the task, Secondly, here in India the Hindu side 
of popular speech has always been viewed with 
a certain amount of disfavour by the English 
Government, and this has so much d IScouraged 
its study among official residents that, as a rule, 
the only Europeans in the country who have 


Loi bed 





hoped that some of these very able scholars 
might be induced to supply a want which they 
unanimously deplore : but they plead the length 
of the work and their own little leisure as an 
excuse. At last, after ascertaining that there is 
no prospect of my hope being realized by their 
labours, I have myself commenced the translation, 
of which the following episode isa specimen. It 
relates the story of Pirvati's penance and her 
boon she had begyed, and isa fair example of 
the author's unaffected narrative style. The 
chhands which are introduced here and there, 
whenever the interest of the plot thickens, or 
the poet feels himself carried away by an access 
an indication of their peculiar character. The 
only other remark to be made is that the division 





into dohds, chaupédi, &e., which in a prose transla- | 





But Umi, cherishing in her heart the feet of 
her dear lord, went into the forest and began 
her penance. Though her delicate frame was 
little fit for such austerities, she abandoned all 
food and became absorbed in prayer, her devo- 


tion so growing day by day thatall bodily wants 


were forgotten, and her soul was wholly given 
to penance. For a thousand years she ate only 
roots and fruit; fora hundred years she lived 
on vegetables; for some days her only sus- 
tenance was water and air, and on some she 
maintained a yet moreabsolute fast. For three 
thousand years she ate only dry leaves of the bel* 
tree that had fallen to the ground,and at last 
abstained even from dry, leaves, whence she 
acquired the name of aparna (‘the leafless’). 
At the sight of her emaciated frame, Brahmi’s 
deep voice resounded through the heavens :— 

“ Hear, daughter of the mountain-king! your 
desire is accomplished ; cease all these intoler- 
able afflictions ; Tripurari will soon be yours. 

Chaupai, 

“Though there have many saints both 

resolute and wise, not one, Bhavini, has per- 


| formed such penance as this: accept now the 


divine oracle as ever trae and ever good. 
When your father comes to call you, cease to 
resist, and go home with him; and when the 
seven sages meet yon, know this to be the sign 
of the heavenly prediction.” When she beard 
Brahma'’s voice thos speaking from on high, 
Girija thrilled with delight. Now with her 
we have done for a time, while we turn to Sam- 
blu, From the day when Sati’s spirit left the 
body he became a rigid ascetic, ever telling his 
beads in Riima’s honour, and attending the 


Dohé 85. 
Even he, Siva, the pure intelligence, the abode 
of bliss, exempt from lust, frenzy, and delusion, 
Hari, the joy of the whole world, 


. The bet tree (gle Marmeto) is specially sacred to Siva. 
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pounding Riima's praises, and though himself the 
by the sadness of a bereaved disciple. In this 
way many ages passed, while his love for Rima 
daily increased. Then the geherous and mer- 
ciful god, fall of grace and benignity, seeing his 
steadfastness and affection, and the unchange- 
ible stamp of devotion on his sonl, became 
manifest in all-his glory and landed him highly, 
for none other had ever accomplished such a 
vow. In divers ways he instructed him, telling 
him of Piarvati's birth and of her virtuous deeds, 
ull at full length, in his infinite compassion. 
Dohd 86. 

“ Now, Siva, if you have any love for me, listen 
to my request: go and marry the mountain- 
maid and do as I ask you." 

, Chaupdi. 
Said Siva,“ Though it is scarcely seemly, yet 








when a master speaks he is not to be gain- | 


said. I must needs bow to your order, for obe- 
dience is the highest duty. If a man would 
prosper, he must do, without thinking, as he is 
told by Sis parents, or his confessor, or his 
superior: you are in every way my benefactor, 
und I bow to your commands." 
pleased when he heard Saiikara’s reply so fall 


of faith, knowledge, and religious feeling, and | 


anid, “Hara, your vow stands good ; take to heart 

what I have told you.” So saying he vanished, 

but the vision remained impressed in Saikara's 

soul, Then came the seven Rishis to visit him, 

and he addressed them thus in pleasant wise :-— 
Dohd 87. 


then send her father to fetch her home and 

When the Rishis saw Gauri; sho seemed to 
them like Penance personified, and they cried, 
“Hear, O danghter of the mountain! why prac- 
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The lord was | 





(Suny, 1876- 








- tise such grievous self-mortification ? What has 


been the sin, or what is the aim? Tell us the whole 
secret truly,"” When Bhavani heard their speech 
she replied in strangely moving terms :—“ I 
greatly shrink from telling my secret, for you 
will smile at my folly when you hear it; butmy 
sonl is obstinately set and refuses to hear 
house upon the water, or as one who would fly 
without wings, relying only on the truth of 
Nirada’s prophecy. ‘See, O saints, the extent 
of my madness. Ilong for the unchangeable 


Saikara as my hosband."’ 
Doha 88, 


The Rishis smiled on hearing her speech, and” 
said< “ You are moulded like the parent rock; 
but:tell me who has ever listened to Nirada’s 

Chaupdi, 

“Did he not advise Daksha’s sons? and they 
never saw their father’s honse again, Ib was 
he, too, who rained Chitraketn’s family, and also 
Hirunya Kasipno's.¢ Whoever listens to Na- 
rada’s advice, be it man or woman, is certain to 
become a houseless beggar, Seeming!)* pions, 
bat deceitfal at heart, he would make every oné 
like himself. And now yon are led away by his 
words, and are longing to marry a very outcast, 
a worthless, shameless, tattered wretch, with » 
necklace of serpents and skulls, and without 
either family, or house, or even clothes: ‘Tell 


| me, now, what pleasure is to be had'from such a 


bridegroom as this? Better forget the ravings 


| of the impostor. For he married Sati only be- 
“ Go to Pirvat! and make trial of her love, and — 


cause other people snggested it, and soon aban- 
doned her and left her to die. | 


“ And now he never gives her a thought, let 
goes about begging, and eats and sleeps at his 
with such a confirmed solitary ? 
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Chawpéi. 


thought of qn excellent bridegroom for you, 
so beautiful and honourable, so pleasant and 
amiable, that even the Veda hymns his praise— 
the faultless and all-perfect lord of Lakshmi, 
who reigns at Vaikugtha. He is the husband that 
I will bring you.’ On hearing this Bhavani 
smiled and replied, “ You said truce that I in- 
herit a rock-nature, and would sooner die than 
yield. Gold, aguin, ia another product of the 
rock, that cannot be chraged by any amount of 
burning. Nor will Ichange my faith in Narada’s 
word; whether my house be full or desolate I 
fear not: whoever doubts the word of his spiri- 
tual adviser must never dream of obtaining either 
happiness or riches, 
Dohd 90. 


“Mahideva is full of fanlts, while Vishnu is — 


all-perfect ; bat love is governed by caprice. 
Chawpai 91, 

“If, reverend sirs, | hod met you sooner, | 
would have snbmitted to your advice; but now 
that I have given my life for Sambbu, itis too 
late to weigh his merits and defects. If you 
ure firmly resolved and cannot rest without mak- 
ing a match, there is no dearth of lovers, the 
world is fall of young men and maidens; but os 
for me, thongh I hold out fora million lives, I 
will either wed Sambhu or remain a virgin. I 
will not forget Narada’s admonition, who told me 
again and again of Mahadeva. I, who am styled 
the mother of the world, fall at your feet and 
bid you return home ; your time is lost." When 


the sages belield her devotion they cried, “ Glory, — 


glory, glory to the great mother Bhavini, 
Dohd 91. 

“United as Mayito the god Siva, the parents 
of the universe!" then bowing their heads at her 
feet and thrilling with rapture they left, 

Chaupdi. 

And sent king Himavant, and with many 
cutreaties brought Giriji back. When they re- 
turned to Siva and told him Umi's whole his- 
tory, he was delighted to hear of her affection, 
and they went gladly home. Then the all- 


wise Sambhn, firmly directing his intention, | 


began a meditation on Rima. Now at that 
time was a demon Tiraka, of gigantic strength 
of arm and high renown, who had subdued the 
sovereigns of every region, and despoiled the 


to subjection the whole world. 





| gods of all their eo aiose. cane ae neither 
“To-day if you will hear my words, I have | 


age nor death, be was invincible ; and the powers 
of heaven were vanquished in innumerable bat- 
tles. At last they all went and cried to the 
Creator, and he seeing them so dismayed, 
Doluit 92, 
Reassured them, saying, “ The demon shill 
die when a son is born of the seed of Sambhu., 


who shall conquer him in fight.” 


Chawpii, 

“Having heard what I say, devise a plan by 
which sucha lord may arise and assist you. After 
Sati quitted the body at Dakslin’s sacrifice, she 
was born again as the danghter of the Hima- 
laya, and has been practising penance in the 
hope of obtaining Sambli to husband. He, on 
the other hand, bas loft all, and sits absorbed in 
contemplation. Though the disparity is great. 
yet list to whatT propose. Send Kiama, the god 
of love, to Siva, to agitate his soul, and then | 
will approach with bowed head and arrange the 


marriage, and in this way your object will be 
attained.” All exclaimed that the plan was cood. 


and heartily applauded it. Then came the ged 
with the five arrows and the fish-standanl. 
Doha 3. 
And they told him their distress. He heard, 


and after reflecting a little replied with a smile, 


“Sambhu’s displeasure will work me no good. 
— Chanpiti. 

“Yet I will do you this service. The serip- 
tures sexy charity is the highest of virtues, and 
one who gives his life for another is ever the 
praise of the saints." So saying he bowed and 
took his leave, he and his attendant,t with his 
bow of flowers in his hand, And as he wont 
he thought within himself: Siva's displeasure 
will surely be my death. Therefore he hastened 
to exhibit his power, and for a time reduced 
If Love in pro- 
yoked, the stepping-stones of the law are swept 
away ina moment; religions vows and obligu- 
tions, self-control, ceremonial observances, kuow- 
ledge and philosophy, virtuous practices, prayer. 
penance, sclf-mortification, the whole spiritual 
army, is panic-stricken and put to flight. 

Chhand 3. 
Virtue’s grand force is routed in panic and 
dismay, 
And in dark nooks of holy books her champions 
skulk away. 


I Kimadeva's attendant is RiturAja, or Basanta, the spring season. 
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Great god of fate! in this dread state what 
* saving power is Tigh ? 
‘Gainst man's one heart Love's five-fold dart 
wins easy victory. 
Doha 4. 

Every creature in the world, animate or in- 
animate, male or fi. nale, forgot natural restraint 
aud became subject to love. 

Chaupdi. 

In every heart was a craving for love: the 
tree bent its boughs to kiss the creeper; the 
overilowing river ran into the arms of Ocean; 
lakes and ponds effected a meeting. And when 


such was the case with inanimate creation, what | 


eed to speak of man? Geasts on land, and 
birds in the air, under the influence of love, 
were unmindful of time and season; all were 
acitated and blind with desire, and the swan 
regarded neither night nor day. Guds, de- 
mons, men, kinutras, serpents, ghosts, witches, 


goblins and imps, were all at once enslaved by | 


love: even saints and hermits, sages and ascetics 
became again sensual under his influence. 
Chhand 4, 
When saints and hermits own his away, why 
speak of serf and thrall F 
(iod's whole creation, recreant grown, swore 
Love wus all in all; 
Fach jocand dame, cach amorous swain, found 
heaven in Inve's embrace : 
Two hours sped past, Love still stood fast and 
reigned in Bralimi’s place. 
Soratha ¥. 

None is so bold but Love steals hia heart, and 
only they whom Rama protects can then escape. 
Chanpii, 

For two hours this triumph lasted, till Kama- 
deva drew nigh to Sambhu. On seeing him 


Love trembled, and the whole world returned | 


to itself. Every living creature at once grew 
calm, a8 when a dronkard recovers from his 
drunkenness: When Love looked at Siva, the 
invincible and unapproachable god, he foared ; 


then returned shame too strong for words, and, | 


resolved upon death, he formed hia plan of at- 
tack. Forthwith lusty Spring stepped forth, and 
every tree broke into blossom; wood and grove, 
lake and pond, every quarter of the heaven, 

§ The male and female chalbes (ewan, of rather Brih- 


mani duck) are doomed for ever to nocturral separation, 
atd are said to pase the night on the opposite banks of o 





| Bc Kiimaderva 1 Im the mane 


Vadis and prey as it were with love, 

and even the deadest soul was quickened at the 

aicht. | 
Chihand 6. 


| At Love's touch the dead wate eiiaeeae blos- 


somed all the wood so dark, 


While a breeze soft, cool, and fragrant fanned. 


the love-enkindled spark. 

Langhs the lake with many @ lotns, bom: the 

bees with drowsy sound, 7 
Swans and parrots chatter gaily, glad 

the nymphs around. 

Dohd 95. 

Though he tried! every trick and daniteia 
device, and triumphed over host and all, yet 
Siva’s unbroken trance still continued, and Love 
grew furions. | 





Chaupai. 
Seeing a mango-tree with spreading bonghs, 
he in his folly climbed up into it; then fitted a 
shaft to his flowery bow, and in his great passion 
taking aim and drawing the string home to the 


ear he let fly and lodged the five arrows in his 


breast. Then the trance was broken and Sam- 

bhu awoke. In the lord’s soul was great agi- 
tation; he opened his eyes and looking all round 
ngo-tree. At his wrath 
the three worlds trembled. Then Siva unclosedl 
his third eye, and by its fash Kimadeva was Te 
duced to ashes. A confused ery went up throng! 

the aniverse from the gods in their dismay, from 








| the demons in exultation ; the rich were sad when, 
they remembered love's delights, while saints 


and hermits felt relieved of a thorn.|| 
Chhand 6, 
The saints were freed from torment: hut Rati 
swooned for woe, 
And in sad guise with weeping eyes at Siva's 
throne fell low, 
Sore wailing snd lamobtiag ‘ber Qeae towels 
hapless fate ; 
Till quick to pardon spoke the god in -wonls 
compassionate: : 

Dohd 96, 

“ Henceforth, Rat!, your husband's name shall 
be called Anarg (the bodiless), and thos ethere- 
alized he shall pervade all things. But hear 
how you will again find him hereafter:— 


cg i eee 
river, vainly calling to each other to crows. During love's 
brvef trina b the curse was for once removed. 

i) whole narrative compare that in the Xu- 
bhava of KAlidies.—Eo. 
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Chaupéi. 
“ When Krishna becomes incarnate in the fami- 
ly of Jadu to relieve the world of its burden: 
your linstasd aBell Hetencagaii aa hia sod (Pri: 
dyurans) : this my word shall nobfail." On hear- 
ingthis prophecy of Saikara’s, Rati retired. Inow 
turn to another partofmy story, When Brahma 
went to Vaikuntha, and thence, with Vishnu, 
Brahma, and ali the rest, into the presence of 
sang his praises. Then the gracious power whose 
crest is the moon and whose standard a ball 
said, “Tell. me, ye immortals, why ye have 
come.” Said Brahma, “ My lord, you can read 
our hearts, but as ordered I speak. 
Doha 97. 

“In the mind of all the gods is ono idea, Sai- 
kara is love-smitten, and we would fain with 
our own eyes see his marriage. 

Chanpas, 

“ QO destroyer of the pride of love, Ict us feast 
our eyes on this glad event. In granting a hus- 
band to Rati after Kamadeva had been consumed 
seein done well, O sea of compassion, im 

ist D pmombering mercy ; the great have 
ever an “easy: tempor. Accept now the in- 
terminable penance that Parvati has endured.” 
On hearing Brahmd's specch and perceiving its 
purport, he exclaimed joyfully, “So be it!” 
Then the gods sounded their kettledrums, and 
rained down flowers, and cried “ Victory, victory 
tothe King of Heaven!" Then, perceiving it 
was the proper time, the seven sages came and 








were despatched by Brahma to the Himiilaya,— 


where first they sought Bhavani, and addressed 
her in mild but deceptive terms :— 
Dohd 98. 

“You would not listen to us, but rather took 
Nirada's advice; now again is your vow proved 
vain, for the god of love has been consumed by 
Mahideva.” 

Chaupiti, 


has been consamed by Mahadeva’ imply a belief 
that aforetime Sambhu was lisble to change. 
Bat I know him to be from everlasting an as- 
cetic, faultless, loveless, passionless : and. if, 





* The hue translated sande id the inal Ast Man- | 
cone diferent reac. 


line 
mathe Maheia ka whi. There man 
ing in some copies, juni Sampdli mij pachehh ganiedi, 





| | tetonebgr hiea beEs anche ou aay bage aearel 


him devotedly im heart, word, and deed, sv 
gracious a lord (be assured, O sages) will 
bring my vow to accomplishment. Your sny- 
ing that Hara has destroyed Love betrays gree: 
want of judgment. Fire, my friend, has an 
unalterable nature, and ice caunot exist near it ; 
if brought near, it most inevitably perish ; and 
so must Love in the presence of Mahideva.'* 
Dohd 99, 

On hearing this speech and secing her love 
and confidence, the sages were delighted and 
bowed the head before her, and went to king 





Chany. 

And told him the whole history, When lie 
heard of Love's destruction he was much dis- 
tressed, bat was again comforted when tohl of 
Rati’s promised husband. After pondering ou 
the majesty of Sambhu he reverently summoned 
the wise men, and at once had the day fixed 
according to Vedie prescription, selecting au 
auspicious date, and planct, and hours Then he 
gave the letter to the seven sages, humbly fall- 
ing at their feet, and they took it to Brahm, 
who conld not contain himself for joy on read- 
ing it, but at once proclaimed it alowl. The 
whole company of heaven was delighted : there 
was music and a shower of flowers, and in every 
quarter festive preparations were commenced. 

Dohé 100. 

All the gods began adorning the different 
vehicles on which they ride abroad ; the Muses 
sang for joy, and all was bliss and happiness. 

Chauipat. 
Siva’s attendants began to dress their lord, 








| arranging his serpent-crest and crown of matted 
Jocks; with snakes for his carrings and brace- 


lets of snakes for his wrists ; his body smeared 
with ashes, and a lion's skin about his loins; 
the moon on his brow, the lovely Ganges on 


| the crown of his head, his eyes three in number, 
| and a serpent for his Brihmanical cord ; his 
Bhavini replied with a smile, “ O wisest of | throat black wittc polsens 9: wreath of dees eS 
sages, you have said well. Your words ‘Love | 


skulls about his breast: in such ghastly attire 

was arrayed the great god Siva. With trident 
in hand he advanced riding on a bull, while the 
drums beatand instruments of masic were play- 
ed. The female divinities all smiled to see him, 


eT ae ce a 
ar * Bammpiti bemg the 
Merch aah ndhe who alg AO information of 


| Radvana's rape of 
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and said, “ The world has no bride worthy of | 
such a lover.” Vishnu and Brahma and all the 
company of heaven followed in the procession, 
vach on his own carriage; they formed a won- 
drons sight, but were nothing compared to the 


bridegroom. 
Dolut 101, 


Then Vishon with a smile cried to all the | 


heavenly warders and said, “ March separately 
each one with his own retinoe, 
Charepili, 

“ Otherwise on going into a strange city it 
will bo a joke against us that the procession is a 
failure after the bridegroom.” The gods smiled 
to hear this speech, and marched separately, each 
at the head of his own followers. Mahideva 


smiled too, not understanding Hari’s joke, bat | 


taking it as a most friendly sugeestion, and sent 
Bhringi to bring all his own company together. 


On receiving Siva’s order they all came anid | 


bowed the head at his lotus-feet. Then Siva 
laughed to see the host in their motley attire, 
riding every kind of vehicle: some with mon- 


xtrous heads, some with no head at all: some- 


with many hands and feet, and some with none; 
some with great eyes, some with no eyes; some 
very stout, some very slim. 
Chhand 7, 
All, stout or slim, or foul or trim, in gruesome 
panoply, 
With skulls for wine-cups filled with blood, from 
which they quaffed with glee, 
With head of dog, or ass, or hog, a host no 
tongue can tell, 
Ghosts, goblins, witches, every kind of denizen 
of hell, 
Soratha 9, 

All the demons went singing and dancing 
with wonderful contortions, such as never were 
seen, and uttering all sorts of strange cries, 

Chanpar, 

Like bridegroom, like procession—an extra. 
ordinary sight as it went along the road. There 
king Himachal erected a canopy more splendid 
than words can tell; and every hill in tho world, 
small and great, more than man can count, and 
every wood and sea, river, stream and lake, all 
were invited to attend: and assuming forms of 
exquisite beauty, with all their retinne, male and 
female, they flocked to the palace, Singing songs 
of gladness. First of all, the king had built 
a number of guest-houses, and so tastefully 








arranged them that after a glance at the beauty 
of the city the Creator of the world seemed a 
contemptible architect. 
Chhend 8. 
Little seemed the world’s Creator, and his skill 
of nothing worth ; 
Lake and fonntain, grove and garden, shone 
more fair than aught on earth. 
Wreaths and arches, flags and b 
each house a goodly show ; 
Gallant youths and lovely maidens set a saint's 
heart all aglow. 
Dohd 10% 

The city in which the Great Mother had taken 
birth surpassed description; joy, prosperity, and 
abundance were ever on the increase. | 

Chanpiti, 
When it was known that the marriage pro- 





| cession was close at hand, the stir in the city 


and the brilliancy of the decorations grew moro 
and more, With numerous carriages and all due 
equipment the heralds started for the formal re- 
ception. When they saw the army of gods 
they were glad of heart, and yet more so when 
they beheld Hari. But when they perceived 
Siva’ familiars, every beast they rode started 
back in affright. Grown men summoned up 
courage to stand, but the children all ran for 
their lives straight back home, and when their 
parents questioned them could only reply, trem- 
bling all over, “ What can wn say P it is 
beyond telling; it ia no marriage IPOCESEION bat 
the army of death: the bridegroom a maniac, 
mounted on a bull, with snakes and skulls and 
ashes to adorn him,"’ 
Chhand 9, 
“Skulls and snakes and streaks of ashes, matted 
locks and body bare, 
Witches, imps, and frightful goblins, and «ap- 
palling ghosts are there. 
Happy man who sees such horrors nor dies at 
once of fright!’ 
So from house to house they babbled on Umii's 
wediling night. 
Doha 103. 
The fathers and mpthers smiled, for they re- 
cognized Siva’s familiars, and reassured the 
children in every possible way, saying, “ Do not 





be afraid, there is no cause for fear.” 


Chaugii, 
The heralds brought in the procession, and 
assigned themall pleasant quarters. And Maina, 


Jory, 1876.] 


lustrous water in a golden bowl, proceeded 
with much gladness to move it round and ronnd 
over Siva's head, while her attendants sang 
festive songs. When they saw his terrible attire 
house all of a tremble. Mahideva advanced to 
the guest-room, and Maina, sorely grieved at 


heart, called her daughter and in the most 
loving manner took her into her lap, whilo her 
lotus-eyes overflowed with tears:—“To think | 


that the Creator should have made you so 
beantifal,and then given you such a raving fool 
for a bridegroom !" 

Chhand 10. 


“ How can God send such a raving groom for | 


such a lovely bride ? 

What a thorn-bush is oor wishing-tree, the 
fruit for which we cried! 

From mountain-top, in sea or fire, I cast me 
down with thee: 

Welcome disgrace, so they be gone; this wed- 
ding ne'er shall be.” 

All the ladies were distrest when they saw the 
queen so sad, who in her deep affection for her 
daughter began to weep and make great lamen- 
tation. 

Chavwpdi. 

“What harm had I done to Narada that he 
shorld make my home desolate, and give Umi 
such advice, to undergo penance for the sake 
ofa mad bridegroom ? In goud sooth he is fancy- 
free and passionless, an ascetic who wants 
neither money, nor house, nor wife, and there- 
fore is destroying another's home ; he has neither 
shame norcompunction; for what does a barren 
woman know of the pangs of childbirth?” 
When Bhavini saw her mother's distress, she 
answered thus placidly and discreetly, Be not 
troubled, my mother, with these thoughts, for 
God's plans a are unalterable. If Fate decrees m2 
a mad husband, then why should any one be 
blamed ? can you blot out the handwriting of 
the Creator; then refrain from profitless ro- 
proaches,” 








Chhand 11, 
“Cease from profitless reproaches, nor in vain 
bemoan my fate ; 
I mnst go where’er my destined joys and sorrows 
for me wait.” 
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Hearing Umi's pious answer, all her ladies felt 
Surprise, 
Much they talked of God's injostice, while the 
tears bedewed their eyes. 
Doha 105, 
At that time came Narada, and with him the 


| sages (for they had heard the news), and at once 


betook themselves te the king's palace. 
Chaupes, 

Then Narada instructed them all, and recited 
in full the past history, saying, “ Hear, O Maina ! 
my words are true; your daughter is Dhavani, 
the mother of the world, the everlasting Fe- 
male Energy ; without birth or beginning ; Sam- 
bhu’s inseparable half; the creator, supporter 





| and destroyer of the universe; who at will as- 
| sumes the semblance of becca form. First she 


was born in Daksha's house, Satiby name, of ex- 
cellent beanty. Then as Sati she married San- 
kara, and her story is famous throughout the 
world,—how onca with Siva she met the san of 
Raghu's lotus-line (fe. Rima), and in her in- 
fatuation was not obedient to Siva, but was 
beguiled into assuming the fcrm of Siti. 
Chhaud 12. 
“For the crime of this assumption she was 
widowed many a day, 
Till in the fire before her sire her sins were 
burnt away. 
Now, born your daughter, for her Jord in 
penitence she stayed ; 
And Siva aye shall be her lord ; know this, nor 
be dismayed.” 
Dold 106. 

On hearing Nirada’s explanation, the sadness 
of all was dispersed, and in a moment his words 
were spread from house to house throughout the 
city. | 

Chaupidi. 

Then Maina and Himavant were glad and fell 
again and again at Pirvati's feet. All the people 
of the city, whatever their age, men and women 
alike, were equally delighted. Songs of joy 
began to sound in the streets ; golden vases wero 
displayed ; meats were dressed in various ways 
according to the rulea of gastronomic science. 
But the banquet-table of Bhavani and her 
mother was altogether beyond description. The 
marriage guests—Vishnu, Brahmi, and all the 
heavenly orders—were courteously entreated, 
and took their seats line after linc. Then the 
skilfal servers began to serve, and the women, 


peal 





to jest and banter in pleasant strain. 
Chhand 18, 
In pleasant strain with dark refrain they hint 
at love's delight : 
Charmed with the song, the sit long, nor 
heed the waning night, 
With growing zest cach jovial guest prolongs 
the festive hour: 
At last they rise; each bids adieu and seeks his 
separate bower. 
Doha 107. 

Then the sages came and, declared to Hima- 
vant the marriage proposal, and, seeing the time 
was fit, sent to summon all the gods, 

Chaupéi. 

Whom he court.ously addressed, and assigned 
to cach an appropriate seat, An altar was pre- 
pared according to Vedic ritual, while the women 
chanted festal strains; and a divinely beautiful 
throne was erected, the handiwork of a rod, 
Be deseription. Then Siva, after bowing 

to the Hrihmans, took his seat, remembering 
in his heart his own lord, Rima. Then the 
sages sent for Umi, who was brought in by 
her handmaics, richly adorned. All the gods 
heholding her beanty were enraptured. What 
poet in the world could describe gach loveliness ? 
The divinities, who recognized in her the uni- 
versal mother, the spouse of Maliideva, adored 


her in thes inmost soal,—Bhavini, the crown | 


of beauty, whose praises would still be beyond 
me even though I hall a myriad tongues. 
Chhand 14, 
A myriad tongues were all too few to sing her 
matchless Broce 5 
Where gods and muses shrink abashed, for 
Tulsi’s rhyme what place ? 
With dowueast eyes the glorious dame passed 
up the hall, and fell, 
Bee-like, at Siva's lotus- feet, the lord she loved 
eo well. 
Dohd 108, 

At the injunction of the priests, both Sambho 
and Bhavani paid divine honours to Ganes. 
And let no one be perplext on hearing this, but 
know well that they are gods from everlasting, 

Chaupai, 


The whole marriage-ceremony was performed 


by the priests in accordance with Vedir ritual, | 
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and the father, with. ues goeaee: fas Tina 
took the bride and gave her to Siva, When the 
two had joined hands, all the gods were glad of 


heart; the chief priests uttered the scriptural - 


formula, and the ery went up of “ Glory, glory, 
glory to Saikara!"’ all kinds of music began to 


play, and flowers were rained down from heaven. 


Thus was accomplished the marriage of Hara 

and Girija, amidst general rejoicing. The dowry 7 

given defies description —men-servants and maid- 

scrvants, horses, carriage, elephants, cows, 

raiment, jewellery, things of all sorts, and wagon- 

loads of grain and golden vessels, | 
Chhand 15. 


Thus great and more the dowry’s rian 
king Himanchal brought; i! 

Yet falling low at Siva's feet he cried that all 
was nought. 

The gracious lord cheered his sad sire in every 
way most meet. 

Then Maina came, most loving dame, and clasp- 
ed his lotus-feet :-— 

Doha 109, 


“Umi, my lord, is dear to me as my own soul ; 
take herasoneof yourservants, and pardon all her 
offences ; this is the boon I beg of your favour.” 


Chaupai. 
After Sanbbn had in every penarile de re 
assured his wife's mother, she bowed ae 
his feet and went home, there called for Umi, 
and taking her into her lap gave her this excellent 
instruction :—“ Be ever obedient to Sankara : to 
say ‘My Lord and my God’ is the sum ofall wifely 





. duty.” At these words her eyes filled with tears, 


to her bosom :—" Why has God created woman 
in the world, secing that sho is always in a state 
of subjection, and never can even dream of hap- 
piness,” Though utterly distracted by motherly 
love, she knew it was no timo to display it, and 
restrained herself. Running to her again and 


| again, and falling on the ground to clasp her feet, 
| ina transport of affection beyond all words, Bha- 


vini said adien to all her companions and then 
again went and clung to her mother’s breast, 
Chhand 16, 
Still clinging to ber mother's breast she cheered 
her weeping train, 
Then with her handmaids sought her spouse, 
yet oft looked back une 
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"Midst t Pr Pars 
rode the royal pair : 
of music filled the air. 
| Dohd 110. 





Then wont Himavant most lovingly to escort 


them, till with many words of consolation Mahi- 
deva bid him return. 


Chawpai. 

Then he came speedily to the palace, called 
all the gods, entreated them courteously with 
words and gifts,and allowed them to depart. 
They proceeded each to his own realm, and 
Sambhn arrived at Kailisa. How shall I tell 
its delights when thus occupied by Sambbu 
and Bhavani, the father and mother of the world, 
and their aitendants? They began to indulge 
in sport and dalliance, and every day was somo 
new pleasure. Thus a length of time was passed 


"blessings, richly bonght, forth | 
| who vanquished in battle the demon Tarakna. 





and the six-headed child (Kattikeyn) Was bor, 


His fame is sung by all the sacred books, and 
his deeds are known throughout the world. 


Chhand 17. 

All the world knows the story of the birth and 
the glory of Mahideva's six-headed son ; 
And this is the canse why so briefly I pause on 

the generous deeds he hath done. 

Man or maid who shall tell or sing true 
and well how Siva took Uma to wife, 
Shall be happily wed, and, with blessings be- 
stead, live at cage all the days of his life. 


Dohs 111. 
The amorous deeds of Giri and her beloved 


are an ocean-like depth that not even tho Veda 


can sound; how then can an ignorant clown, 
such as Tulsi Das, succeed in describing them ? 





ite nbseteh, 


MEN'S SONGS. 





BY THE REY, F. T. COLE, TALJHARY, BASMAIAL 


Colonel Dalton, in his interesting work 
The Ethnology of Bengat, says: “I nowhere find 
any description of the dances or of the songs of 


the Pahuris."" This suggested to my mind the | 


idea of sending a few specimens, with rough 
sense-tranalationa appended. I have collected 
them chiefly from the Pahari yoong men who 
are being trained as school-masters in the Tal- 
jhari Church Mission school. 

A great many of their songs are extempore, 
composed by the singe 





MANY OCCASIONS. 

It is very noticeable that the Paharis of the 
Rajmahal district are not nearly so fond of 
singing and dancing as those of the south. In 
the villages near Rijmahil I have not seen any 





special places set apart for dancing, as are to 


be found to the south-west. 





on the spur of the — 
moment. Supposing a friend should invite the | 
post to a feast, the latter thinks it the correct — 
thing to celebrate his host's praises in sng | 





© Th in Pahari ia pronounced the same as in the English word "the." 


Lele kalen, ania, 
“A necklace of gold I have given to her, 
A necklace of silver I have given to her. 
Why has she not arrived ?"" 
2, Raji majiye gandi thi* sanwa. 
Sona ti banja tayan. 
Qegho lero sona h, 


Banja tayan. 
Kero kero kerojuri, 
Sona ti banja tayan. 
“The nobles of the land have little bodies, 
But they deck themselves with gold. 
We will deck you out with gold,— 
Yes, indeed, we will deck you out with 
gold.’ 
“Bamara menoti dinon thi bechiya, 
Oya moqi ki mundiya. 
Qegho lero oye moqi ki mundiya. 
Ino jupan ano maqo, 
Oye moqi ki mundiya.” | 
“There was a man who wished to be a 
Brahman, 





He abstained from meat for many days, 
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But on the last day (of probation) he saw | 


n cow, 
And being tempted broke Lis vow. 
What a pity ! he ate a cow and was defiled! 
Yes, my brother, yes, my sister,— 
He ate a cow and was defiled !"’ 


4. “ Guiyare, Guiyare Mesi, adiro toqoti ekiya, 
Nadahi ugali menja adiki oyoka Chandire. 
Nadahi ugali menja adiki oyoka Mesire." 


“Mosi, Guiyar’s danghter, went forth to 
gather herbs ; 
The keeper of the garden said to her, 
Come and pick whatever yon please, - 


The keeper said to Chandi, Pick where'er 


you please.” 
5, “ Ithikid dame panch ana raniko, 


Ochekeni tundino sihayapa dure menjado. 
Jare panch ana paisa mundiken anure, 
Surajire ! 


Jare panch ana paisa mundiken anure | 


Surajire ! 


“ He told ma the price of this was five annas, | 


Then I opened my purse and gave it to 
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Ah me} I spent five annas for nonght, O 
Surja! | 
6. “ Guiyar Mosire tok token jarath ekiya, 
Tanase ambiya namato kudetore chage- 


tore, Chandire.” 
“O Guiha’s danghter Mesi, the rain is falling 
on the hills around, : 
The clouds depart leaving our own un- 
watered ; 


But sorrow not, O Chandi, we will hoe 
our ground, and hope for better times.”’ 
7, “Aiyore keyetande, kiretar malaiye, 
Eno keyen athe ngileo malekenne. 
“Woe to us two, we shall die, and never 
return to meet again.” 
(Companion answers) ‘I shall die, but I do 
not grieve at the thought, 
O God, do not forsake me!"' 
8. “Chilimili + Sahibe dene; 
Feringhi gole dene. 
Javira Suraja.” 
“ Boe like Cleveland Sahib, 
Be like a Feringhi, 
O Suraja, son of Javira !" 








the (cloth-merchant) oe | This song is sung in honour of Mr. Cleveland, 
E took + home and opened it, and to my | a Collector of Bhigalpur. He it was who re- 
great surprise duced the Paharis to order. Before his time 
I found it nothing else but rotten rags they were great robbers, and a terror to all the 
neatly stom together. i surrounding country. Now they be reck- 
Ah me! 3 spent five annas for nonght, O | oned as one of the most peaceful tribes in India. 
Surja! Mr. Cleveland died a.p. 1784, 
MISCELLANEA. 


A BUDDHIST JATAKA FROM THE CHINESE. 
Frou the xivth Kiouen of the “ Mahdpart Niredna 
Siitva.”* Translated by the Rev. S. Beal, — 
Illustrious youth, in years gone by, before the 
Sun of Buddha had come forth, I was born 
cea Brahman. [ practised in this birth the con. 
duct (or mode of life) of a Bidhisatwa, I was 
thoroughly conversant with all heretical teaching ; 
well versed in the knowledge of final deliverance : 
my heart at perfect rest, &c, Yet after all, though 
I inquired and searched through all the Books of 
the Great Development, I knew not nor heard of 
the name of Vaipulya Stitrag, 


At this time I was dwelling in the Snowy Moun- | 


+ Chilimili isa perverted form of ‘ Cleveland,” 
r This Siifra is probably one of the first of the Vaipulya 


tains, surrounded by every kind of pleasant scenery, 
and with fruits and edible roots in every variety. 
Thus dwelling alone, and feeding solely on the 
fruits of the earth, I passed many years in the prac- 
tice of religious meditation, and so through all this 
time I neither heard of a Baddha having been born, 
nor of the Scriptures of the Great Vehicle haying 
been delivered. At this time, whilst I was going 
through such mortification as this, Sakraand all 
the Devas assembled in mass, their hearts greatly 
affected with awe, and spoke thus one to another :-— 
“ On every hand there are portents 

That in the midst of the quiet Snowy Moun- 

clase, Tt wna tr 


Ste crt Taatranalated into Chinose by Dbarmaraksh 
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There iso Master who is practising the way 





doubt ; 


His mouth has not yet uttered a word 
Either of base or false language.” 
At this time in the Congregation there was a 
Devaputra named “Joy and Gladness,” who 


“This practiser of asceticism, 
Advancing so resolutely in purity, 
With all the Devas? 
If he be s heretic 
And birthplace be known by Sakra.” 
At this time there was a Rishi who, on behalf of 
Sakra, spoke as follows :— 
* Lord of Devas, Kusika, 


Having uttered this githa again, the Rishi eaid : 


“ Kusika, there is a great Sage in the world, who _ 
for the sake of all flesh, not caring for his own — 


body, desiting to benefit others, practises every 
kind of penance; without a remnant of covetous 


given up all—wealth, wife and child, head, eyes, 
marrow, bands and fect, bit by bit, house and 
aren n deste totiokocninhowrens Bony might 

ive true happiness toall flesh. His only aim 15 
an loos he may reach the condition of Anutara 
Samyak Sambodhi.” | | 

The Sakra Devinam replied: “According to 
your words, this man is aiming at the control of 
all living creatures. Great Rishi, if in the world 
there be any room for» Buddha (It, tree or off- 
spring of Baddha), then be will be able to clear 
away all Devas and men, and also to counteract 
ill sorrowa, whether in the condition of an Asura 
ora poisonous anake, And so all creatures under 
the shadow of this Salvation will be freed from all 
woes and misery. Great Rishi, if this mon aot 
some future time obtain a good deliverance, then 
and others ought thoroughly to get rid of the 
endless toils of care and trouble that now molest 
ns. But this is diffionlt to believe, for there ts a 
difference between the beginning and the end of a 
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| thing, The moon's image may fora time be re- 


flected in placid water; but let the water be di-- 
turbed, and how the reflection also is broken! It 
is diffienlt to complete a picture, but how easy to 


destroy it! So also ia it with the heart (or the 


state) of religious conviction—difficult to mature, 
easy todestroy. Great Rishi, as there are many 
men who put ona bold front with their weapons 
when they goto meet the robbers who threaten 
them, but afterwards turn their backs and are 
overcome with fear, so is it with the heart of know- 
ledve (Bodhi). So [ have seen it with countless 
mortals; at firat thoir hearts full of confidence and 
courage, Lut afterwards what o change and falliny 
awoy! So Tam unable to believe that. this mon 
who is practising austeritics will be alle to cou- 
tinue! Iwill therefore go and ascertain for myself. 
For as the two wheels toa chariot and tLe two 
wings to a bird, #0, Great Rishi, is it in this 
matter: the devotee may have great constancy in 


| suffering self-inflicted mortification, but has he ales 


wisdom ? If he has deep wisdom, be will accomplixh 
his aim. Just as the fish in the sea, whose spawn 
is great in quantity, and the fish born from it fow ; 
ar the Amra tree, ita flowers mony, and its friit 
fow ;—so of mortals, those who undertake the at- 
tainment of wisdom are many, those who reach it 
few. But, Great Rishi, I will go with you and try 
this man! Great Rishi, it is os the geld thrice 
tried, and thus known to be good—by fire, by 
hammer, by robbing; so is it with »enaner,—it 


must be tried and tested before it be really known.” 


At this time Sakra Devdnam, changing his body 
into the shape of a Raksloss horrible to lowk at, 
deseended to the Snowy Mountains, and not very 
far from them took his seat, .ud then, with n soft 
and pleasant voice, repeated this 1alf-stanza of a 


Buddha gone before :— ae 
“Thera is no permanent result from religious 
exercises. 


Birth death are universal laws." 
Having uttered this half-gdthe be remained fixed 
in his place, stern and with unmoved face. Ther 
the ascetic, having heard this half-stanza, con- 


| coived the highest heart-joy. Just as a strango tri- 


voller, who in journeying along somo difficult aid 
precipitous mountain-pass towards evening loses 
his companions, is afllicted with fear, when sud- 
denly he comes on them again—what joy! ’ Or as 
nn invalid. who auddenly finds the relicf which his 
physician prescribed for ; or a5.a man perishing in 


“the sea who meets with a boat;or as @ thirsty 


man who finds cool and refres!)ing water; or aso 
prisoner who hears of his parion; or 03 4 hus- 
bandman who watches the ruin falling on his 
dried-up crops; or as the wanderer who finds 
himself at bome again; ¢o. illat: vous youth, it was 
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with me when I heard this half-gdihe; and as I 
arose from my seat and saluted the four quarters, 
and said, “ Who is he that uttered this half-verse ?" 
Then, secing no one exeept the Raksha, I said, 
“Who is he that opened this door of Salvation F 
wro is be that is thos able to declare the worda of 
all the Boddhoas ? Who amongst the slumbering 
crowds that pass through lifeand death is the wake- 
ful one, leading the victime of life and death to the 
highest participation of Bédhi? Who is the master 
of the vessel,—the good physician ? Who has re- 
meted this half-gdfhe, as refreshing bo my under- 
stating aa the waxing moon to the opening lily ?" 

Secing only the Raksha, I thought, “Could it 
be this Rikeha who uttered this half-verae?" And 
then I doubted, and said, “ It cannot be so, for no 
such word can proceed from euch aform. Is the 
lotus produced from tho fire? Freezing water 
comes not from the solar heat.” And then I 
thought again, “I am but « fool, perhaps this 
Riksha may have remembered from long ago this 
half-gdthe. I willask him.” And 40, going up to 
him, I said, “ Where, 0 Great Sage, did you in 
former days obtain the knowledge of this half- 
githa, the half of this precious gem P for this verse 
is in truth the true wisdom of all the Buddhas, 
past, present, and to come.” Then he answered 
and said, “Great Brihman, ask me not such a 
question ; and why, because for several daya I have 
had no food. Everywhere have I sought it, but 
in vain. Parched with thirst, my mind is con- 
fused, and T can answer nothing. There is no 
food for me in earth or heaven.” Then I said, 
“ Raksha, do but finish this gdtha, then for ever 
I will be thine, and my body thine. That which 
you just now uttered was only half-snid, and had 
no meaning in it; only finish it, and 1 am thine 
for aye.” Then the Rékshn replied, “The utmost 
knowledge you possess gors not beyond your pre- 
sent body ; but the pangs of hunger which possess 
me who can describe #" Then I said,“ What food 
do you ent?" The Raksha enid, “Ask me not, for 
the answer is a fearfulone!” But I exid, “There 
are none to frighten here, and I have no fear of 
you; speak out then!" The Raksha said, “That 
which I ent is the hot flesh of men, and I drink 
only their warm blood. Everywhere have I 
sought for this food in vain, for men now-a-days 
are 60 good that the gods protect them, and TI can 
do nothing.” Then I said, “Finish only this 
gdiha, and my body is thine.” The Raksha replied, 
~ What reliance can I place in thee? Who will 
believe that for eight words you will be ready to 
give up your body?" To whom I replied, “Surely 
you ares fool, for what is it? Would not » 
mann gladly give another an earthen pot toobtain a 
gemlike vase? And so, sacrificing this feeble body, 








obtain an imperishable body, And yet you say, 
Who can trust youF Icall Brahma, Sakra, 
the four kings, and all the Bddhisatwas, and 
all the Buddhas, to witness that I am ready thus 
to give up my body for the sake of these eight 
words.” “ Listen then, listen then,” ‘said the 
Raksha, “ if it be so, and I will repeat the other 
half of the verse.” Oh, what joy wag mine os I 
prostrated myself before the Raksha, and besought 
him to proceed! Then the Rikshasdded, 
“ Birth and death, destroyed, 
(This) is the joy of Nirvana.” 

The Raksha, having uttered this gdtha, added, 
“Oh! Bédhisatwa Mahisatwa, you now have 
heard the fall meaning of this stanza; aud now 
before you give yourself up as sacrifica to my 
body, you wish to benefit the world by im 
the truth you have heard. Doao," Then, having 
well considered the meaning of this gdéfha, I went 
from place to place, and on every stone and wall, 
on every tree and rod, I wrote this stanaa. Then, 
my naked body should not be needleasly. exposed, 
Tascended a high tree, purposing to fulfil my vow” 


and putan end to my life. Then the Tree Deva 


asked mo the following question, “ Venerable one, 
what are you doing?" To whom I replied, “I am 
about to sucrifice my body in return for the know: 
ledge of a gdthe given me," “And what use is 
this knowledge?" added the ‘Tree Deva. ‘To 


Which I replied, “ This gdtha contains the mysteri- 
| ous doctrine of all the Buddhas, past, present, and 


to come, compared with which there is nothing of 
value in the world, and for the knowledge of which 
I now give up my life,” do. Then casting my- 


ascended even tothe Akanishta heaven! Then 
also the Raksha returned to his true form as Sakra 
Deviinam, and in & moment arrested the fall of the 
Bodhisatwa in the air, and placed him harmlesaly 
on the ground. At this time Sakre and all the 
Devas, with the Great Brahimi, came and pro- 
strated themselves at the feet of this Ba ihisatws 
and in terms of commendation sang, * Well done ! 
well done! Thou art true Bédhisntwa, able to 
henefit the world, deserving to hold the torch of 
the Great Law in the midst of the darkness 


) of the world! Oh, would that in fatore ages, 


when you attain the perfection of Buddha, you 


| Would think on me and acquit me of all my sins!" 


&c. And so by the virtue of this gdtha, for which I 
gave up my life, I wae able (by anticipation), to 
pass Over twelve Kalpas, and in the presence of 
Maitreya to attain perfection as Boddba. mall 
Such morit attaches to the love of the trie 
eae ofthe Great Vehicle.—Tribner’s Record, 
on. 187s, “hy 
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THE TWELVE EMAMS. 
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BY E. REHATEEKR, M.C.E., Hon. Mem. B.B.B.A.5. 


B= the dynasty of the Cefivis the 

J Emamites began gradually to strength- 
ing the time of A’bis tho Great the Emimite 
Faith (athua-a’sharite, i.e. of the twelve) be- 
came dominant, and has continued so to this day. 
countries, where the followers of A’li had better 
tenets. A‘ii was only the fourth Khalif, wheresa 
according to his partizans he ought to have been 
the second, ie. the immediate successor of the 
Prophet. This is the origin of the diiference 
who were secretly organized immediately after 
the morder of A'li, and added to the profession 
of faith the words “and A'li is the Vely of 
afterwards amplified into that of “ ¢icar,” and 
gave.rise to various theories about A'li's divine 
whatever differences may exist at present on 
that point, not only do the Emimites, butall the 
Shia’hs, agree that the title of Em 4m belongs 
and his son Hasan, all the other Emims—ten 
sain, and the ancestors of the many thousands 
of Sayyids now living in the Muhammadan 
I. A‘li; TL Hasan; IDL. Husain; IV. Zain 
ola'abedin; V. Muhammad Biger; VI. 
Ja'feresSideq; VIL Misael-Kacem; 
VIIL A'li Miisa er-Risga; IX. Muham- 
mad Taqi; X. Ali Naqi; XI. Hasan 
al-A’skari; XI. Mohdi. 

I. A'li the son of A bu T &' le b, being the son 
of the prophet's uncle, was his cousin. He was 
Muhammad, who afterwards gave him his own 


daughter Pate mah to wife. He might have - 


but the prophet’s fayourite wife A’ayBhah 
managed to keep him away, and to get her own 
father, Abu Bakr, elected Khalif. A’'li, how- 
ever, became Khalif after the murder of O'thmin, 





Commander of the Faithfal. Soon, however, 
A’ayshah, “the Mother of the Believers,” 
raised opposition under her own anspices, by 
leaving Madinah with Tolhah and Zobayr 
the consent and by the command of A’li. The 
latter, no doubt apprehensive of the dangers in 
son Hasanto Kofah; but Abn Misa, the go- 
yernor of the town, at first prevented the people 
from manifesting any feelings of loyalty ; after- 
wards, however, some thousands of them march- 
ed out and joined A'li Zi Kader, whence 
encamped in the vicinity of the town, but A’ay- 
shah with Tolhah and Zobayr came out of it 
with 30,000 men and took up a position in front 


of him; they also sent Ietfers to him demand- 


ing the extradition of the murderers of O'thmin, 
to avert hostilities, The latter, who were se- 
yeral hondreds in number, detached themselves 
from A’li's army and made a night attack upon 
A’ayshah's army, which appears to have been a 
mere skirmish; a short time afterwards, how- 
ever, the people of A’ayshah assailed the army ot 
A'li, which gained the victory. The leaders 


| Tolhah and Zobayr lost their lives, and the very 


camel on which A'ayshah rode was cut down, 
‘the battle of the camel,’ in which 17,000 ot 
the followers of ‘the Mother of the Believers.’ 
and nearly 3,000 of the ‘Commander of the 
Faithful,’ are said to have fallen. Hereapon A‘: 
great mosque, and sent A'syshah to Madinah 


After overcoming these diffivnlties, new ones 
arose for A’li; cortain parties /}.o also considered 
him to be an accomplice in the assassination of 
O'%th mn went to Syria in order to instigate 
Moa'viah to avenge it. The latter most 
readily accepted the invitation, and immediately 
ters io A’li, who was at Kufah, wherein he ac- 
cused him of aspiring to the Khalifate as soon 
aa the proph had died, and of complicity in the 
murder of O’thmin ; and, lasily, be threatened 


that be would chastise those who had a hand 
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in it, wherever he could find them. After this 
the real warfare between the parties began ; 
A’li assembled an immense army to combat 
Moa'viah Ben Sofiin. The latter with 
his troops arrived firat at Qaffin, and at once 
eo arranged ten thousand of them that when 
A’li. approached the river Euphrates his 
army eould not quench its thirst. There many 
combats of an indecisive character appear to 
have occurred, but no real battle, in spite of the 
marvellous verbiage expended by Persian his- 
torians abont the victory there pained ; since 
after theso so-callod. defeats Moa'viah was 
so strong that he was able to send troops in 
various directions, to Mesopotamia, Yemen, 
Hejaz, and E'rak, to establish his supremacy, 
which A’li was unable any longer to contest, 
being assassinated by three malcontents while 
ettering the mosque at Kufah, about the middle 
of the month Rimdin an. 40 (began Jan, 8, 
an, GOL). 

Il. When Moa’viah heard that Hasan 
the son of A’li had been proclaimed Khalif, he 
marched with 60,000 men to conquer Arabian 
F’rak, and Hasan left Kufah with 40,000 men, 
who not only proved to be cowards, but mnuti- 
nied against him instead of attacking Moa'viah, 
whem he was compelled to acknowledge as 
Khaltf on the promise of a pension from the 
treasury. For this act of eubmission he had 
ro eufier the reproaches of some of his more 
turbulent adherents, by whose advice olso a 
clanse was inserted in the act of pacification 
that mo Khalif after Moa’vyinh shonld be ap. 
pointed without Hasan's consent ; and Moa'viah 
being some time afterwards desirous to nomin- 
ate Yorid lus successor, but being persuaded 


that he conld not get Hasan to agree, put | 


him out of the way by despatching Mervin 
Ben Hakam, a disgraced attendant on the pro- 
phet, to Ja’dah, the spouse of Hasan, with 
a poisoned towel, and instructing her through 
this wretch to wipe the limbs of her hashand 
therewith, on condition of receiving after his 
death 50,000 dirhems from Moa'viah and be- 
coming enrolled among the wives of Yazid. He 
died at Madinah in the middle of the month 
Ramdan 4.8.53 (5th September a.p. 673), and 

UL The keuyat (sobriquet) of Husain was 
Aba A’bd-ullah, and his lakab (honorifie 
title) was’ the Martyr’ and ‘the Prince br birth,' 
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He waa ties at Madinah on the 4th Sha'bin 


AH. 4 (10th January a.p, 626): His tragio end 


took place at Kerbella daring the khalifate of 
Yazid, au. 41 (ap. 661), at the age of 57 
years. He was overwhelmed by his foes and 
slain without mercy. The Hougot-al-Shahdé 

treats largely on the disaster of Kerbelli, 
(or epithets) of Abu Muhammad, Ab-n1l- 
Husain, and Ab-ul-Qisem, or Abu 
Bakr; his lateb is Sayyid-ulaibedin 
(‘ prince of the servants of God") and Zain-n |- 
w'ibedin (‘ornament of the servants of God"). 
He was of royal déscent, as his mother 8 he- 
heriin or Sheberbing was the daughter of 
Yazrzdejerd the son of Sheheriir, son of 
Rhosru, son of Parviz, son of Hormuz, son of 
Nushirvin the Just. He was born a.m. 38 (4p. 
653-59). There is a tradition of Zohry stat- 
ing that A'li the son of Husain wore a yoke on 
his neck and heavy bonds on his feet, by order 








of A’bd-ul-malak Mervin. He was thus kept 









Le 





prisoner in a tent, On being passionated by 
could at any moment get rid of his shackles, and 
that he would go no further than two stages from 
Madinah with his guardians. This actually took 
the town on their jonrney to A’bd-ul-malak 
Mervin their prisoner disappeared miracu- 
lonsly. This Emim is ssid to have worked 
humerous miracles, and was, on account of his 
great picty, named Zain-ul-a'ibedin (‘the 
Maen t of the servants of God’). How he 
aguin re-appeared in Madinah is not stated, but 
the author of the Rouzat-al-Cafa mentions that 
he died there on the 18th Mubarram a.m. 95 
Se October 4.0. 713), and was buried in the 
_ ¥. Muhammad, the son of A'li, the son of 
Husain, was born in Madinah on the Ist Rajab 
AH. 67 (10th May a.p. 676), His kunyat 
is Abu Ja'fer, and his latab is Baker. 
To describe his miracles a volume would be re- 
quired. He died a.m.-104 (a.p. 722), at the age 
of 57 years. . 
VI. Ja'fer, the son of Mohammad, the son 
of A'h, son of Husain. His kunyatis Abu A’bd-— 
allah, and his well-known lakab is Cadeq. 
He was born at Madinah a.n. 133 (a.p. 750- 
ol). He was a great divine, and wrote five 
hundred treatises on religious subjects. Maham- 
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cand’ Ban Makasdeis Alooustide of Ghe Kbslif” 


Mancfr, who reigned from ap. 753 to 774, 
says :—" One day I waited upon Mangir, and 
finding him melancholy lasked, ‘O commander 
of the Faithful! what is the canse of your 
sadness?’ He replied, ‘OQ Muhammad! I have 
slain many of the descendants of A'li, but have 
left their chief guide,” 1 continned, ‘Who is 
he ?* Ho replied, * Ja'fer, the son of Muhammad,’ 
I said, “He is a pious man constantly engaged 
in the worship of God, and abhors the world 
with all its ways." He continned, ‘O Muham- 
mad! I was aware that you believe in his 
Emimship."" Herenpon I swore an oath that I 


would set his mind at ease on this point before | 


the night set in; then he called im a negro and 
said, ‘When Ja'fer Ben Muhammad comes, 
and I place my hand on my head, thou 
art immediately to kill him.’ 


brought, and when he made his appearance I 
could not understand what he said. I felt the 
kiosk shaking like a vessel among the waves, 


fect to moet him, and all the members of Man- | 


ciir's body quaked. Tpking hold of his arm he 
seated him on the throne and addressed him as 


follows :— O descendant of the prophet! what 


is the reason of your coming?’ He replied, 


‘ ‘Yon have sent for me, and so I came.’ Man- 
swered, ‘My wish is that you should not send 
for me any more, so that I may pay yous visit 
of my own accord whenover I feel inclined. 

“ Ag soon as Ja'fer Cadek had departed, Man- 


Afterwards he 
issued ordera that the Emam Ja'‘fer should be 
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to swallow thee, with thy house, if anything 
should befall his servant !"'"’ Mohammad states, 
“Tsaidto Manctir that this was a sorcery, 
but he replied, ‘ Do not say so! It is the 
force of the ineffable name, which was revealed 
to the prophet, and by the blessing of it he could, 
if he was so minded, transform a bright day 
into a dark night, or make the nightas shining as 
the day, and could do whatever else he liked.’ " 
- Ja'for had said that A’li the Commander of 


| the Faithful left two books, called Jim’, from 


which the events of the world till the day of 
resurrection could be ascertained, and that he 
had seen one leaf of it in Egypt from which the 
history of the kings of that country had been 
extracted, and had in course of time been veri- 
fied. The Emdém Ja'fer Cidek also said, * Our 
science ia the Ghdber, the Mazbiir, the Nuktah 
fial kulib, and the Naksh fi allistimda’ ; we pos- 
seas, moreover, the red and the white Jefr, the 
book of Fiatemah, and also the Jiima'h, which 
being asked for an explanation concerning these 
books, he replied, “The Ghdber is the science 
of what has happened; the Mazhir is a know- 
ledge of past events; the Nuttah fi al kulab is 
divine inspiration; the Naksh i allistimda’ are 
the words of angels whom we can hear, bat whose 
esscnces we cannot see; as to the red Jefr, it is a 
vessel which contains the weapons of the apos- 
tle of God, but they are not taken out until one 
of us who are of his family arises; the white 
Jefr is a vessel containing the Pentatench of 
Moses,the Feaugel of Jesus, the Pealms of Dawid, 
and all the inspired books;* the book of Fiifemak 
contains everything which happens, and thename 
thé Jéma’h is » book, seventy cubits long, dic- 


| tated by the prophet of God, and written by the 


hand of A’li; it contains everything mankind 
are in need of till the day of resarrection. 


VIL Masa, the son of Ja’fer-al-Cadek, was 
pat] e ninety-nine sae names of God, through the science of 
and the red Jefr- 
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born at Abwa, a place between Mekkah and Ma- | 


dinah, in the month Cafar an. 128 (a.p. 745, 
November). His kunyat is Ab-ul-hasan, 
Abu Ebrihim,and Abu A'bd-nllah, and 
on account of his extreme gentleness and restraint 
from anger he obtained the lakab Karu m. 
He had already during the khalifate of Almohdi 
been called to Bagh'dad, and his friends enter- 
tained apprehensions that his life would be 
taken. ‘These fears were, however, not realized 
until a considerable time after, when Hirin- 
al-Rashid again called him to Bagh'dad from 
Madinah during his own reign, where he cansed 
poison to be adminiztered to him in an as- 
sembly by Yahia Ben Khiiled the Barmekide, 
from which he died a.m. 183 (a.p. 799-80), and 
was baried there in a place called the Koraish 
cemetery. According to the author of the Rabi’- 
allabrar he lived 54 years. 

VIIL A‘li, the son of Misa-al-ro:zi. 
His kunyat is, likethat of his father, Emam Masa 
Ab-alhasan, and his kod ig Reza and 
Murtaza. He was born in Madinah acu. 148 


(4.0. 765). It appears that this Emim had a | 


presentiment concerning his death, which was so 
strong that he made all the arrangements for 1, 
and gave directions to Abu-al-calt, who continues 
his narrative on the matter as follows :-—“The 
next day when the Emim Rera had finished his 
prayers, pat on his clothes, and was sitting in 
8 state of expectation, a slave of the Khalif Mi- 
miin came in search of him. Hoe rose, departed, 
ception-hall of Mimiin, the latter was sitting 
with dishes of fruit placed before him, and 
eating a bunch of grapes which he held in his 
hand. As soon as he canght sight of the Emam, 
he leapt up, embraced him, and, after kissing 
him between the eyes, handed the bunch of 


grapes to the Emiim and said, ‘0 son of tho | 


apostle of God! did you ever see finer grapes 
than this bunch?’ The Emim replied, ‘In 
handed a bunch of grapes to the Emim, say- 
ing, “ Eat of these grapes." The Emim begged 
- to be excused, whereupon the Khalif asked whe- 
ther he had any suspicions concerning him; and 
taking back the bunch he ate some from 


threw the rest away. After that he arose and 
on Mimiin’s asking him where he was going 





On arriving in tho rv. | 
| Syria; but in the tradition of an 


to the Emim, who swallowed two or three but | 


he replied, ‘ Whither you have sent me.’ He 
went home, lay down on his bed and died. He 
was then 55 years old. This happened a.m. 
203 or 208 (a.p. 818 or 823) in Tous, and he 
was buried in the same spot where Hariin Al- 
Rashid was interred ; at present, however, his 
mausoleum is at Mashhad, which has become a 


| They expect the greatest temporal and spiritnal 


blessings from visiting the tombe of the various 
holy personages there. 

([X. Muhammad was the son of A'li, son 
of Misn-al-recsa. His kunyat, like that of the 
Emim Muhammad, is Bak er, and for this rea- 
son he is also called Abu Ja'fer the second; 
his lakab is Taky, Jowad, and Murtaza. 


| He was born at Medinah on the 18th Ramzin 


aH. 195 (16th June av, 811). This Emim 
wna so distinguishe h f ‘ | 

daaghter to wife; but the noble lady was unhapp 
with bia, end cocplaiad tae ae Seinaes 





| as she was compelled to share it with other 


women, with whom likewise her husband co- 
habited ; all the reply, however, shecouldgetfrom 
him to consider that illicit which the propuet 
not appear, but it seems that he laid claim to 
being « prophet and was carried in chains to 





writer, who boasts of having been miraculously 
transported in a very short time to various 
holy places, it is recorded in the Rouzai-al-Cafa, 
pany he had made the supernatural voyage on 
another occasion, and that on adjaring him to 
say who he washe made the following reply -— 
“Tam Muhammad the son of A’li, son of Miisa, 
son of Ja‘fer; one day when I narrated my case 
in the company of friends and acquaintances, 
governor of Syria, who suspected me of wishing 
to be a prophet, and imprisoned me‘in this 
Place, as you see me." ‘The same narrator states 
the case to the governor of Syria, who, however, 
words thereon :—“ Tell the person who wishes 
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this man to be liberated that he is to request him 
to transport him again in one night from Syria 
to Kafah, thence to Madinah, thence to Makkah, 
and thence to Syria." The narrator was greatly 
distressed at this reply, and when he again went 
to pay a visit to the imprisoned Emim, in order 
toinform him of the answer, he perceived that 
fasion and fear, and on being asked for the cause 
they replied, “ The man who had been confined 
for being a prophet has disappeared. It is not 
known whether the carth has swallowed him, or 
whether birds have taken him up into the sky.” 
There is no doubt that this Emim was put 
to death ; shout Mila howerne, the eather of se 
Rougat-al-Qafa says nothing 
that he wae snatebed.away,in Bagh’ded at the 
end of the month Dilka'dah a.m. 220 (began on 





the 27th October a.p. 835), at the age of 25 years. | 
X. A’‘liBen Muhammad Ben A'ly | ambassada: 
| the termination of the ambassadorship until the 


Ben Misa Al-reza. His dunyafwos Ab- 


ulhasan, and his lakab Hadi, bunt he is | 


chiefly known by the nume of A’skari; they 
also call him Zakiand Taki. He was born 
at Madinah in the month Zilbsjjah an. 212 
(began Feb. 21, ao. 827). He was sent to 
Sermenrii, now called Simerah, by the Khalif 
Motawakkel, where he spent his whol life as a 
prisoner, though he was allowed his own house. 
He perished during the khalifate of Muntaver, 
at the age of 41 years, at the end of Jomiida 
IL. aca. 254 (towards the end of June a.p. 868). 

XI. Hasan Ben A'li Ben Muham- 
mad Ben A’‘li Ben MisaAl-reza, His 
kunyat ia Abu Muhammad, and his lekad 
Zaki and Khalic; he was, like his father, 
known also by the name of A’skari. Ho wae 
born in Madinah during the month Rabi’ II. 
AH. 232 (December a.p. 846). He is said to 





have worked numberless miracles, and, asin the — 


ease of Muhammad Biiger, the phrase “ he was 
snatched away" ia used in the Rowsat-al-(afa, 
instead of saying that he was killed, at the age 
of 25 years, a.n. 260 (4.p. 873). 

XIL Muhammad Ben Hasan Ben 
A'li. His Aunyat is Abu-alkasem, and the 
Emiimites call him Hajjat, Kaiim, Moh di, 
Moutazin and Qaheb alzemin. He 


was born at Simerah in the middle of Sha'hin | 


au. 255 (30th July 868), and was consequently 
five years old ot his father's death. Accord- 
ing to the traditions of the Athna-a’sher-Emim 





THE TWELVE EMAMS. 
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ites (Faith of the twelve Emims), the Cheb 


| alzemin, te. ‘lord of the period,’ entered a 


house in Simerah, and, though his mother 
waited for him long, he never came out again. 
This happened an. 265 or 266 (4.0. 875 oF 
879), and he is believed to be up to this time 
still alive in his concealment, He was only a boy 
of ten or eleven years of age when he disap- 
peared. The Muhammadans in general believe 


that the re-appearance of the Mohdi, the 


director, and the Va heb-al-cemin, the lord, 
of the world, will be one of the signs of the 


approach of the end of the world and of the 


resurrection, and the Emimites in particular 
state that the absence of the Mohdi from the 


| world is divided into two periods—namely, the 


GW ybat kepry or short absence, and the GA'yhat 
fiily or long absence. The former comprises the 
time from his birth until the termination of the 

orship, and the latter the period from 





time decreed by the Eternal Will for his final 
reappearance begins. It is asserted that dur- 
ing the period of the short absence his ambas- 


sadors succeeded each other through many ge- 


nerations, and conveyed to him the needs and 
demands of all human beings, and also brought 
back his answers to them, and that the last of 
these ambassadors to mankind was a man named 
Ali Ben Muhammad, who died a.n. 327 
(4.0, 938). Six days before his demise this 
A'li produced a document which he said had 
been written by the Emim Mohammad Ebn 
Alhasan Ala'skari, and which contained also 
the following words :—“ O A"li, son of Muham- 
mad! May God magnify the reward of your 
brothers in you; for you will die after six days. 
Terminate all your affairs, and delegate your 
office to no Me He died at 
the specified period, after whi communicn- 
tions with the Emim ceased. The Emimites 


keep records of numerous miracles performed 


Muhammad Ben Hasan Ben A'b during the 
dae of the short absence ; they believe him 
to be the Mofds (director) of the Inst times, and 
that after his appearance Jesus will descend 
from heaven; but all sects of Muhammad 
have collected traditions about the Mobi. 

Of the twelve Emims not one died a natural 
death. Eleven were killed or poisoned, and the 
fate of the twelfth being unknown, he is suppose: 
to have miraculously disappeared from the world. 
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SILPA SASTRA. 
BY Eer. J. F. KEARNS, MISSIONARY, 8. P. G, TAXJORE. 


There is in Tamil a treatise on Silpa Sdstra, 
eaid to have been originally composed in Sans- 
krit by Myen, who, according to mythology, 
was a son of Brahmé and architect of the gods. 
The original work appears to have been dis- 


seminated far and wide, and to have suffered by | 


omissions as well as by additions, The work 
under consideration seems to have been formed 
irom selections of existing editions of the original 
work under the superintendence and guidance of 
persons having a practical knowledge of Silpa 


Siistra, or at least of persons professing to have | 


such knowledge. It has passed through aseocond 
edition, from which we may infer that the work 
is in demand. It were greatly to be desired 
that a future edition should have a competent 
Tamil scholar to carry it through the press, for 
the errors in the present edition are numerous 
beyond all precedent; and this, added to a bad 
style, renders the perusal of the book any- 
thing but a pleasant recreation. There are, 
that might be omitted without in any way 
impairing the value of the book as a work of 
art. The book is dedicated to the glory of Siva, 
and after the usual élokas in praise of the deities 
the need of a Silpan is thus stated :— 
“Temples, towns, seaports, houses, 

Tanks and wells, these require the Silpan's 

hand ; 

Constract them by the hand of another ? 

This is said to be equal to the sin of murder." 

The study of the Atharrdna Veda, the 32 
Silpa treatises, a perfect knowledge of the Vedic 
mantras, by which images are inspired with the 
indwelling presence of deity, are necesrary to 
the Silpan who desires to understand his pro- 
fession thoroughly, 

The book next gives the cubit measure ns 
ice > one cotton fibre (in thick- 

Hess 

Eight fibres make one hair (in thickness), 

Fight hairs make one grain of sand, 

Eight grains of sand make one mustard seed, 

Eight mastard-seeds make one bamboo-seed, 

Eight bamboo-seeds make one finger, 

Six fingers make one quarter-cubit, 

Twelve fingers make half a cubit, 





Eighteen fingers make three-quarters of o 

cubit (this latter is termed matihibam), 

Twenty-four fingers make one cubit. — 

This measure is also called Jithi and Miman- 
culam. It is used by Brihmans, Kshatriyas, 
Vaisyas, and Sudras.”' 

But although this is the standard of measure- 
ment for all four castes, the instrument itself is 
constructed of 4 different material for each. The 
rule is a follows -— 

For Brihmans the measure should be of bamboo, 
For Kshatriyas it should be constructed of ebony, 
Por Vaiiyas it should be of teak, 

For Sudras of the red vengai (Atropa Mandagora). 

As a pteiminary to-all qrosks sheactuseee 
tion of Vasthii-purusha (the god of the earth) 
must beaccurately ascertained. He isrepresent- 
ed as sleeping, standing, walking, x z, &e., 
and the exact time of each ay re 
utmost importance, for each duration of time 
has an influence for good or evil towards the 
man who wishes to build. His sleeping-time 
is very unlucky. To ascertain these times, a 
marvellous amount of astrological calculation 
has to be got through. In the months of Sit- 
terai, Vaykasi, Adi, Avarni, Aipasi, Kartika, 
Tai, and Masi he is “standing or up.” But 
having ascertained so much, it is still necessary 
to ascertain the lucky days in these months. 
Accordingly we are told— 

The 10th of Sitterni, the 21st of Vaykasi, 
the llth of Adi, the 6th of Avarni, the 8th of 











| Aipasi, the 8th of Karttika, the 2ist of Masi, 


and the 12th of Tai—on these days Vasthi- 
purusha is up: these are proper days. 

Having gone so far, we have still further to 
go, for we have to ascertain the suspicious 
hours of these days. Hero they are:— 

The 8th Indian hour of the day in Tai, the 
l0th of Karttika, the 2nd of Adi, the 5th of 


| Sitterai, the 21st of Avarni, and the Sth Indian 


hour of the day in Aipasi. 

There is very much more to: ba auoseiataed 
regarding Vasthil-purusha before the house-post 
is set ap; and to deter people from venturing 
to build before ascertaining everything about 
Vasthil, and, having ascertained all necessary 
knowledge, to compel them to build accord- 
ingly, we are told— 
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“Knowing all that is Sockguey tiouk Ves. 
thi, if one does not construct his house saecord- 


ingly, his substance shall be consumed, he shall | 


lose hia life, the goddess of misfortune shall be 

Haring ascertained sll that is necessary about 
Vasthi, we still have much to do before ascer- 
taining the site for the contemplated house. 
We must ascertain the earth upon which to 
build. The rule is as follows :— 

Sweet earth is for Brahmans, 
a Se 
Bour earth for Vat 

Resse rec tee OEE 
yield ‘nothing,: neler: spon. exh: Ani eee 
house." 

As correct time if A very matter 
sn Sila senshi tap ace gtr tirections Sie'Us 
construction of sundials, but the preliminaries 
are many. He directs as follows :— 
the northern solstice, the right sseension of the 
rising point, or the are of the equator that 
passes the horizon with each sign of the ecliptic, 
and the star or constellation at the time. 

“ Dials made of elephants’ tusks are proper 


Hore, though not in the order of the book, 
we may give two very simple methods for ascer- 
taining the time of day before the sun has 
reached the meridian :— 

Rule I. 

Stand with the gan'to your right, join your 
hands horizontally—reject the thumbs—erect 
the index-finger from the. middle.-If the shadow 





of the erect finger extends to the outer edge of | 


the finger next adjacent—to the index finger of 
the left hand—it denotes 48 minutes past sun- 
rise, and so on. 
poalioawaeet M4 albeted sctadiiaty: 
Rule IT. 
Take a straw eleven fingers in length, place 
it on the ground, bend it, raising one part to serve 


a8 a gnomon, the gnomon being erected against | 


the sun, east or west of the meridian. The height 
of the gnomon is found by raising the end of 


| pandal,a bil gi 





Gp ac tbem a Rig ees Gan wa ons ACA 6 


| throw its shadow to the extremo point of the 


scumnbent portion of the remainder of the straw. 
The gnomon so found gives the time of day. 
Ascertain how many fingers it contains: the 
gum is the time in Indian honrs. 
N.B.—If the time is taken before twelve 
o'clock, the sum shows the number of Indian 
hours since sunrise; if after twelve o'clock, the 
sum denotes the number of Indian hours to 
“Omens” are largely used in this Sdstra: 
thus, on your way to select a site— 
“Should a person with » broad head, or a 





bald bead, should a snake, a sanyds, a single 
| Brihman, a woman with no breasts, a new pot, 


a person without a nose, a bundle of firewood, a 


sick person, a barber, a blind person, an oil- 
-muerobsing ghoald these of ‘any ‘of them ses 


it is an omen of evil.” 

“Should the architect, or the master about 
to build the house, meet o young handsome 
virgin, the sign is most auspicious.” 

Omens are ascertained also by cocoanuts, and 
this form appears to be in great demand :— 

“Tf the crown of the cocoanut is large, and 
the opposite side small, this denotes wealth (in 
the proposed honse) ; ifon throwing it upward 


| ee Ne ee ee leg a, ities 


this denotes joy; if it brenk in pieces of 


five twos and five threes, this also denotes 
wealth ; if a piece is attached to the inner fibre, 


this denotes long life ; if it is dashed to pieces, 
diamonds will be discovered ; if it full splitting 
in the middle, great affliction will befall the 
househelder.” 

Before commencing a building or wedding 
mony termed miliirthan, or the fix- 
ing the auspicions hour, is performed in a small 
hole or pit in the ground, and to the omens 
that may be obtained in this hole or pit much 

is attached :— 

“Tf o black ant, o scorpion, a white ant, a 
red ant, or a hair be seen in the pit, the house 
built on such a site shall be consumed by fire. 

“Tf a bit of gold, a frog, s cow's horn, grains 








of any kind, os ge lh eg ete aa 





, all happiness, prosperity, and pleasure, 
together with sine life and boundless wealth, 
shall ever be found in the dwelling erected on 
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“Tn the centre of the proposed site, make a pit 
one cubit in length, depth, and width. Fillitwith 
water. Toke a flower in your hand, meditate 
npon the deity, then cast it into the water, and 
if it floats round by the mght-hand sie to face 
the sun it is a sign of great happiness, wealth, 
fame, and honour, If, however, the flower 


should float by the left-hand side, it is a sign.of 


great affliction, continual anxiety, and unheard- 
of misery. A house should not be built on 
such a site.” 

There are many more omens derived from 
flowers thrown into the pit, with reference to 
the point of the compass at which the flower 
remains motionless :— 

“If the flower remains motionless at the 
north-west, the eighteen kinds of pulmonic dis- 
ease shall seize the builder of a house on such 
a site ; his wealth shall be taken by others, death 
shall carry him away, and demons shall convert 
the site into a place for burning the dead ! 

“Tf the flower remains motionless at the 
north point, the builder will become rich, he 





shall have the blessing of sons and of long life, | 
he shall be reverenced by the venerable, .and_ 


being charitable, reverencing him who is called 
a ‘ Refuge," he shall be esteemed a saint!" 

One might well suppose that now, at least, 
the yajamdna might commence to build his 
house ; but the very spade that is used to mark 
off the site of the proptsed building, and the 
pegs and lines, must give forth their omens :-— 

“If the edge of the spade bends at the first 
delve, if the peg flies out of the ground (as the 
blow is made upon it), or if the marking-line 
snaps in two, these sre inauspicioas omens. 
The man who builds on such a site, besides 
affliction and anxiety, mus! also endure never. 
ceasing trouble, and eventually become the prey 
of the god of death.” 

In the foregoing quotation the “ marking-ling" 


is mentioned, but it must not be supposed that 


any cord will suit the purpose. The rule is as 
follows :— 

“ For the gods (i, «. temples) the line must be 
of silk and of three twists: for Brihmana’ 
(houses) it must be of dharba grass and of 
two twists; for Kshatriyas it must be of the 
feelers of the banyan and of three twists ; for 
others it must be of cotton thread and of two 
twists. This much is declared.” 

The site at length having been decided upon, 


the dwellings of the four castogs— 


it is divided into, first, four equal parts, and 
these again into sixty-four parts. The four parts 
in the centre are regarded as Bruhma’s, and the 
four po/utsare regarded as the regionof Ruthiran; 
other four points are regarded as Vishpn’s, and 
all the remaining parts are regarded as per- 
taining to the gods of Svarga. Here the anthor 
remarks that there is in the universe and the 
boy an apparent fitness, and that the same 
fitness should be discernible between the body 
and the honse; and he then adds that the man 
who, having regard to this analogy, builds a 
house, shall secure. its existence for a hindred 
ages ; he shall possess calves, bullocks, and milch. 
cattle, increasing day by day, and he shall 
join in the celestial dance with the glorious 
Lakshmi, who sits on the cool lotus-lily,” 
The following will throw some light on this 
The Eight Points and their properties, 
“Indra’s place (the east) is the proper con- 


jugal abode of the householder; Revati's place, 


S. E. 11° 29-5 (¢ Piscium), is the proper place in 
which to eat food; Yama’s place (south) is the 
proper place in which to keep clothes ; in Nirutt's 
place (south-west, Canis ?) is the proper place in 
which to keep water ; Varana's place (west) isthe 
place proper for devotional exercises; Vayn's 


place (north-west) is the place proper in which to 


store grain; Kuvera’s place (north) is the place 


place, N.E. (y or 8 Corvi?), is the place proper 
for women of the household to give birth to 


| ehildren," 


The author then gives us the rule regarding 
“The south for Brahmans, the west for Keha- 
triyas, the north for Vaiéyas, and the east for 
Sudras.”” 
We next have arule with reference to the dis- 
“ Put your ashes to the south (of your house), 
your straw to the south-west; keep your buffa- 
loes to the west,and in the north-west keep. 


ae 


“your grain and your cows,”’ 


“To the north of your house erect. your 
kitchen, to the east keep your sheep, in the 
This is ordered.” | | 
have a box, technically termed garbha, in which 
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SS Sy ee ee 
actrologically determined upon. The rule regard- 


ing the construction of the box is as follows :— 


“Take clay from a crab’s hole, clay from the 
horn of an elephant—ie. clay that an clephant 
has on its tusk after butting the earth—clay 
from an anthill, clay fromthe horns of a bull—i.e. 
after butting the earth; mix them well together 
and form the box. Divide the box into nine parts, 
put diamonds into it, reverence it,and then bury 
it in the north-east pomt of your house, and 
happiness will ensue.” 

The next order pertains to “ Doors” :— 

“Tf the door of the house closes of itself, 
having been opened, it is a sign of long life to 
the householder, Ifit closes with a creaking 
noise, it is a sign that the house will perish. If 
it stands as one leaves it, it isa sign of long life 
and happiness, 

“Tf it moves like the two pulses vafham and 
pittham, it is as thongh one said, ‘ Drive a 
nail in the centre bar:’ disease .without end 
shall dwell in that honse. 








“If the door makes a noise like an oil-mill, | 
the happiness of having sons shall not be found | 





in that house. The householder's wife shall 
die, and distraction of mind shall ensue.” 
The author next passes on to the considera- 
tion of trees, of which he gives us three classes:— 
“ Male Trees. 





“ A tree that is atrong and thick likes pillar— __ 


that is long, sicdgek” Gai ieariler— i & ale 
Enis 
“ Female Trees. 


“ A tree with a thick base, a pointed, narrow — 


“ Hermaphrodile Trees. 


| in burning-gre 


Concerning Trees. 
nee houses there are trees proper for their 
istraction, and trees that are unsuitable; we 
shall now declare the trees that are suitable 
ees: Etat ‘a place “off public teedet; trea 
from a village or from the precincts of a tem- 
ple, trees that have been burnt, trees in which 
are birds’ nests, treea growing on anthills, trees 








in which are honeycombs, trees froiting out 


of season, trees supporting creepers, trees im 
which maggots dwell, trees growing close to 
tanks or wells, trees planted in the earth but 
reared by constant watering, trees broken by 
elephants, trees blown down by the wind, trees 
y.prounds, in forsaken places, or in 
places which had been paracherts, withered 





| trees, trees in which snakes live, trees in places 


where there are hobgoblins, devils, or corpses. 
trees that have fallen down of themeelves,— 
these are all bad trees and to be avoided: if one 
uses such trees in his house, evil shall befall 
him. 

“The Ficw racemosa, Ficus indica, Ficus 


- girens, the Silk-cotton tree, the Butea frondosa, 


the Abrus, the Jujuba, the first leafof a Palmyra, 
the Makirla (?), the Woodapple*—all these 
are to be avoided: for if any of them are used 
in the construction of a house, the wealth of the 


| householder will decrease, his children will die. 


and poverty and affliction will be his lot." 

Che ate So ee Se ee 
for setting up the posts, rafters, cc. -— 

“ On Monday set up the posts, on Wednesday 
place the rafters, on Friday thatch the house, 
and on Thursday take up residence. Like 
Indra, the householder will have long hfe and 


“ Slender and longin the middle of the trank — happiness." 


and etn a ee ete 


phrodite trees serve for cross-joints, joists, and 
rafters." 
“The mango is proper for temples, the mer- 


gosa for Brihmans’ houses, the teak for Ksha- 


triyas, the Zuppai for Chettis, and the venga 
for Vellalirs’ houses." 





~# The thre tree ere clued under see all 
referred to 


trees, goary- 


p= 





There are two Silk-cotion | 
and Cocklorpermum 


Onur author next treats of certain astrologi- 
cal observations that are necessary in order to 
ascertain what the ground selected as a sile 
contain within itself, and on the dis- 
covery then made the person who intends to 
build is expected to act. He commences ir- 


| regularly by at once stating what observations 


are to bo made, while a little further on he gives 
a complete list of the things that may be found 


a which affect the #/pan. 
oe W, shall commence with the list ; meantime 


ee oe a erase 

asaaaal ants Goalealt “Dhak? or 
pls. , Bee a Ser; nad the Wood-apple is either 
se analas w Jujin * seronta elephantum —ED. 


a4 
we would observe that this Sear of ths book 
ia designated Zhumi-Sallium. 

“There are sixteen kinds of sallium, vis. 
skulls, bones, bricks, potsherds, dry sprays of 
timber, demons, ashes, charcoal, a corpse, grains 
of corn, gold (includes all metals), black stone, 
frogs, cows’ horns, dogs’ me urns in which 
the dead have been buri 





We shall now show our author's rules for 
| &e. de. is concealed.” Having given us these 


discovering the safliwm in the selected site :— 

“Tf in the seventh mansion from the rising 
sign (at the time of consultation) there are 
plancts, and if at the same time the moon 
should be found in the fourth, seventh, or tenth 
mansion from that, there are hindrances most 
certainly in the proposed site; and shorld a 
man build a house upon it, his women will be 
murdered, his family will perish, his wealth and 
happinesa will vanish, and to his own Kife 
danger will accrue. There can be no happiness 
m a house on such a ste. 

“If in the seventh mansion there are planets 
(at the time of consultation), and if at the same 
time the moon is in their kindraz,t in the pro- 


posed site ashes and bones shall be found. If | 


oné builds on such a site, he will become lazy, 
he will live in the constant fear of anakes, his 
wife will hate him, his wealth will vanish, and 
misery and affliction will seize him. 

“If in the tenth mangion there are planets 
(when the observation is made), black stone, 
bones, dry sprigs, lead and brass shall be found 
in the site. Now to build upon land where 


even but ove of these is foond would be to | 


ensure the entire loss of one’s property, the 


destruction of men, ox well as of the honse, | 


and the honseholder shall have most horrible 
dreams : so saith Myen.” 

There is much more of this sort, bot what we 
have given will suffice. The author next treats 
of the mode of discovering treasure that may 
be concealed in the selected sites, thos :— 

“Tf Jupiter or Mercury at the time of observa- 
tion ia in the fourth, seventh, or tenth lunar 
mansion from the moon, or if the sun is in the 
third, mixth, or exghth mansion from it, there is 
treasure in the site. 

“Tf Venus and Mercury are in conjunction, 
and Jupiter in opposition without retrogres- 
hi 


t Kindras are found by subtracting the place 
eae een the reminder is their Ringe 
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sion, Satarp being in the log of Jupiter, i in the 
selected site treasure will be found; anyhow 
silver will doubtless be found. 

“If you desire to discover the eract place 
where money, enchantments, charcoal, bones, &c. 
&e. are concealed, divide the selected site into 
twenty-eight parta exactly, then ascertain what 


mansion the moon is in ; in the part correspond- 


ing with the anater dlikie oes eee 


and many more, the suthor passes on to the 
consideration of times that are anspicious for 
various purposes. The first thing to do ia to 
ascertain the time of the star Kulikan.t The 
rule is as follows :— 

“On whatever day you wish to ascertain 
Kaliken's time, from that day to the next Sa- 
turday count up the number of Indian hoars; 
multiply this by 3}, and the sum thus obtained 
is Kulikan’s time.” 

To ascertain an auspicious hour:—* From 
the day you desire to ascertain the auspicious 


hour, to the fifth day following (at sunrise), 


deduct from each day two and a half Indian 
hours ; if the remainder equals the sun's aphelion 
distance, death will be the result. of anything 
undertaken that day. If, however, the remain- 
der gives the distance of Venus, it is auspicious ; 
gives Mereury’s, children will increase ; 

if the Moon's, praise; if Saturn's, death ; if Ja- 
piter’s, clothes ; if Mars’ , unrelenting hate, will 
be respectively the consequences,” 

Our author next introduces to us the days of 
the week upon which it is consider. unlucky 
to travel in certain directions, vis. —On Mon- 
days and Saturdays eastward, on Tuesdays and 


| Wednesdays northward, on Fridsys and Sun- 
| days westward, on Thursdays southward. On 


these days to journey towards the prescribed 
pointg is not only unlucky, but positively dis- 


~astrous. 


To know the unlucky days, however, is not 
enough,—we should know the propitious hours 
in which to commence an undertaking : sccord- 
ingly our author gives them:—On Mondays 
and Saturdays it is propitious to undertake a 
journey any time up to the 8th Indian hour; 
on Thursdays it is propitious to set ont on & 
journey southward up to the 12th Indian hour; , 


12,48 imaginary planct in Hinds astronomy, but per: 
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on » Fridays = Sundays it is promtior 

12th Indian hour; on Tuesdays it is propitious 
to the 12th Indian hour to journey northward’; 
and on Wednesdays it is propitious to the 16th 
Indian hour. 

their regenta, together with the astrological 
points, and their signs, &c. &c., and then 
proceeds as follows :-—‘“ In the following four 
months, namely, Anni, Pursttasi, Margali, and 
Panguni,§ if one builds a house, endless sickness 
these months.” In proof of what has just been 
stated he adduces the following examples :— 
“ Ona Monday in the month Adi,|| Ravana lost 
his head; in the month Margali the Bhirata 
war and other wickedness took place; in the 
month Parattasi H yrania died; in Punguni 
Siva drank the poison; in the month Auni 
Mapelasakkiravarthi fled from his town: 











aforesaid, to commence a house, or to take up 
residence, is dangerous. Persons who do so will 
pe Nice eR the howe Sy 

“If Sunday and tho tenth lanar asterism 
occur together, Monday and the sixteenth, Tues- 
day and the sixth, Wednesday and the ninth, 


Thursday and the twenty-fourth, Friday and — 


the fourth, Saturday and the twentieth asterism, 
do not build on these days: if you do, the house 
will be consumed by fire. 

“ When Sunday and the second lunar tsteriam 
oceur together, Monday and the fourteenth, 
Tuesday and the twenty-first, Wednesday and 
the twenty-third, Thorsday and the eighteenth, 


Friday and the twentieth, Saturday and the — 


twenty-seventh, tliese days are unlucky for the 


performance of anything. 
“ On these days if one marries, his wife shall 


soon be a widow, the newly built house sball 


soon be a ruin. 

“ Ifon those days one sets out on a journey, 
death shall overtake him, and thongh he per- 
form the nideka ceremony, his wife shall be 
barren, but should a child be born it will die. 

“When one is building his house, he should 
present the jilpan with a new cloth, money, 
sandal-wood powder, and garlands; he should 
§ ie Asbitha, Advini, Pansha, & Chaiten respectirely—Ep. 


ato the 


shall be his lot. Even the gods 


further salute him and make respectfal im- 
quiries regarding his health: so decreed Myen.” - 
_ Auspicious signs when visiting the selected 
site :-—“* When the honscholder and the excellent 
éilpan set out to inspect the newly selected 
site, if on the way they should meet with a 
handsome damsel, or a damsel whose skin re- 


- sembles gold in colour, build the house immedi- 


holder acrive- and are standing on the site, if a 
lizard chirpa on the right side it is a good sign ; 
if on the left the sigan is excellent, the bonse- 


holder will have good fortune ; let him finish 


the house rapidly and neatly: those that dwell 
in it will obtain riches and never lose them.” 
Tha Site, 

“Tf one finds a piece of land the east and 
west of which are low but the south-west high, 
there he should build his house, for all kinds of 
: ity will attend him. If the site should be 
low on the western and the northern sides, or 
low, ina house bnilt on such sited the family 
will increase: they will have long life and live 


progperously. | 

“Tfone should build a house on a site crossed 
by a pathway common to the people, his wealth 
will perish, his cattle will die, his wife and 
children will die, and the house will become 
equal to a burning-ground for the dead. 

“ Land at the side of a temple or in front of 
one, land frequented by devils and hobgoblins, 
Innd on the right side of a temple sacred to 
Kalt, or land belonging to the highroad, are not 
suitable for building-sites. Should, however, a 
man be so far lost to decency as to build upon 
such sites, his wife and children shall die, bis 
cattle and all that he has will perish, and, alone 
in the world, be will wander from place to place, 
a beggar living upon alms. 

“The site of an old or ruined thurch, land in 
which snakes dwell, land upon which Pariahas re- 
sided, land upon which sages have resided, burn- 
ing grounds, battle-fields, these are unsuitable for 
building-sites. Should a man build upon them, 
he and his relatives will perish, and the house 
will become a jungle.” 

In the firat portion we mentioned the author's 
division of the site into sixty-four parts. In 
the second part he recurs again to it, but with 

|| Sivas. 
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considerable difference, and as it may interest 


the reader we produce it here. 
The rule for building a house. 
“Divide the site into sixty-four parts: the 
four central portions constitute Brahmi's place 
(sthdnam), the four portions or rooms at the 
eorners of Brahmi’s sthdénam are for guardian 


demons, the eight portions or rooms adjoining | 


these latter are for goardian deities, the remain- 
ing forty-eight portions are for the use of 
people.” The author illustrates this with the 
following chart :— 

Chart of a house, or grownd-plan. 


‘wuOuLay 
UeIprens) 


. 


The author next treats of the dilpan himeelf 
his dress and character, and the extent of his 
professional knowledge, as follows :-— 

The Silpan. 

“One adorned with a necklace of sacred 
beads, the sacred thread upon him, a ring of 
dharba upon his finger; delighting in the wor- 
ship of God, faithfal to his wife, 
strange women, true to his family, of a pure 
mind and virtuous, he is a élpan indeed. 

“ Girded with silk-like cord made of fibre, 
chanting the Veda, constant in the performace | 





| these to dwell in such houses is unbecoming.” 





cubit measure, the level, the guomon,{ ‘the 
jewel (proper for him to wear), the box for 


keeping jewels), the part of the honse named 
garbha, the line, the peg, the floor, the various 


kinds of trees, the mode of hewing timber, 
the characteristics of trees, the places where 


ticing.” 
Concerning the Gnomon. 

“In building temples great attention is paid 
to the gnomon : therefore we shall declare what 
is the proper length and thickness, &e. dc. of 
this instrument, It should be twelve fingers 


in length; three-fourths of this should be ab- 


sorbed by the head (or the thickest part of 
the instrument), and the remaining one-fowth 
should taper off to a point like a needle, the 
whole being turned in « lathe and resembling 
in shape a conch-shell. 

“ Gnomons for the use fered ices) 
for instance, the Artocarpus paver Sena 
Ficus indica, Ficus religiosa, Ficus racemosa, 
and the Ficus virens. For temples, however, 
it mpst be of Acacia Sundra,” 


Concerning the Peg. | 
“The pegs should each be eleven fingers in 





| thickness, twenty-four fingers in length, Ascer- 
| tain the position of Vasthu : then in the south- 


west corner of his belly, the south-east, the 


| north-east, and the north-west corners drive 


home your pegs,” 
Concerning the Site. 

“When required to build houses, palaces, 
private apartments, do. ékc., first ascertain the 
centre of the site by the line, form there a pit 
one cubit square and one cubit in depth, and pour 
water into it until it is quite fall. This water 


| should then be made to flow over the sides of 
voiding | the pit in the directions of the cardinal points ; 


by so ba ae nore the Sane 
it 

“ Houses built with black stone, or with 
black stone and bricks, are proper for gods, for 
Brihmans, and for eat si for others than 
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Concerning Trees. 

“When about to build houses, halls, palaces, 
or mapdapas, the injunctions of Myen with 
reference to trees—which are good, and which | 
are bad—may not be neglected, 

“ Having performed the necessary maiirtham, 
proceed to the forest, taking with you various 


kinds of sweetmeats; offer these as asacrifice to | 
the god of forests, standing close to a male tree. 


“On the south side of the | tree® deposit 
dharba grass, on the west place your axe; then, 
meditating on the mantra for the expulsion of 
demons and hobgoblins, drink some milk, dip 
your axe in milk, and, devoutly looking up- 
wards, strike the tree with the axe aclear cubitt 
from the ground.” 

(To be continwed.) 


ARCHZ OLOGICAL NOTES. 
BY M. J. WALHOUSE, LATE 4.0.5. 
(Continued from p. 45.) 
quartz, with ee soe > ingen as 


XIT.—Aqua Marina eme, ancient and modern. | 

In Koimbatiir, an inland district of the penin- 
snla, situated between the Madras and Malabar 
coasts, and overlooked on the northern border 
by the Nilgiri mountains, there is a spot once, 
and probably immemorially, famous as producing 
the delicately beantifal transparenteea-green 


gem. 
iniiiea hel Gi Abid earn Or bacyl. In the 


Kangyam Talika of the above-named district | 
and passing into nests and lumps. 


there is a small village called Padiur (Pud- 
dyoor of Sheet 61, Great Trigono al Sur- 
vey Map), or more usually Pattiali, forty 
miles east of the town of Koimbatir ; the aspect 
of the country is that of a vast undulating plain 
bounded by the highest mountain ranges in 
Sonthern India,—the Nilgiris, Anamallis, the 
Palanis in Madura, and the Shevarais in 





Salem. ee Se | 





rocks, gnoiss, hornblende-slate, granite, and 
basalt ; and dykes and beds of quarts, serpentine, 
porphyry and basalt are frequent, and form a 
peculiar feature, great milk-white masses of 
quartz sométimes cropping out conspicuously, or 

traversing the country in veins or reefs for long 
distances, accompanied by parallel reefs of ser- 
pentine, Ki lies nearly in the centre 
of the great plain, and is the driest and stoniest 
duce the best breed of cows in the south, for 
which high prices are paid. On the east side of 
the village of PattiAli there is an extensive 











often occurs in Lecaisieeeed fa tea cavitioniot 
which the aquamarine is found im six-sided 
prisms. The dyke is throughont divided by 
seams and fissures, generally filled with whitish 
limestono deposit, and the varions minerals are 
mostly arranged in lamin, often interrupted 


+ dyke, and originally” intended for a well. It 
was dug in 1798 on the ground of the monigdr, 
or village head-man, and intended for irrigation ; 
in the course of excavation the gem was dis- 
covered by the diggers, who kept the seoret, 


and for eighteen years secretly sold the gems to 
the itinerant jewellers and merchants, who 
bought them for a mere trifle, and sold them 
stations and cantonmenis. At length Mr, 
Heafh, an enterprising and energetic planter 


and merchant in the adjoining district of. 


Salem, obtained a clue by which he was enabled 


to trace the gems to their sifus; and, with the 


consent of Government,—who, it seems, were to 
have a royalty of half the proceeds,—he arranged 
with the moniqgdr—who, entirely ignorant of 
the treasures contained in his well, had for 
eighteen been thus robbed by his own 
people—to rent the well and its contents. Min- 
ing operations were accordingly carried on for 
little more than two years, and discontinued 
on account of the mine becoming exhansted 
Cee, EE 








Ree 
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and water breaking in. The well has since 
reverted to its original purpose of irrigation, 
and is about twenty-four feet long by twenty 
broad, and thirty-two feet deep to the bottom, 
with saven feet of water. Some idea of the 
productiveness of the ming, and the amount of 
gems that was probably taken from it during 
the years of fraudulent excavation, may be ob- 
tained from the subjoined return for one of the 
years of Mr. Heath's operations, from June 1819 
to June 1820, taken from the books of the 
district,—the ser employed is » weight of 24 
rupees, and a “star pagoda” = 3] rupees :— 

Raturn of Aqua marina stones found in tha Well 

at Paitiali in Faali 1230, 


Stones. Sere” Valosin Siar 
Weigh Pagodas. 

2) 66 — 18 —1,440 

1st sort) 15 —=13=> 760 
3) 309 = 9 = 462} 

2nd ,, 510 = § = B58 
ord ,, dl = 7F= 210 
ath = 8 = OM 
not indindled rc Ba 


—EEKE& —=>>SESEE 


Total,..2196 60  3,493—£1,201-11y. 


a 





It is highly probable that most of the best 
aquamarines of the true sea-green colour used. 
in modern times in Europe, including the 
largest known—weighing six ounces and valued 
at £500, which was supposed to have come 
from Ceylon, where it is not found—came from 
this well; and some considerations will now be 
offered endeavouring to show the probability, at 
least, that its produce reached Europe even in 
classical times, and may have been the object 
of Roman barter. The gem waa known and 
a in apn aaa : Ezekiel (xxviii, 
that covered the prince of Tyr. Pliny first 
conjectured, what science has since proved, that 
it is but @ variety of emerald, and saya especially 
of it (Nat. Hist. bk. xxxvii. cap. v.), “the best 
beryls are those which have the greenness of 


come from India, seldom found elsewhere (rard | 


alii reperti).” He also remarks that t 

most lustrous when artificially HE ges a 

gonally (seranguld Figura arlifeum ingeniis) nae 

not being aware, seemingly, that they « - 

ads aaials. ir ey OCCUr in. 
One of the most beautiful and exquisite arts 
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of antiquity was that of engraving on gems, 


which appears to have reached its fullest deve- 
lopment under Alexande eae 





patronized by all the luxurious and refined 
monarchs of the East and the West, many of 
whose portraits it has handed down in the won- 
derful intaglie which are the pride of so many 
tions. A long list of ancient artists famous’ for 
skill in gem-engraving has been preserved ; but 
the examples that can be safely ascribed to them 


are few and priceless. Mediwval and modern art 


has been skilful in imitating the subjects, and 
even the signatures, of the antique Greek en- 
gravers; but amongst the few genuine works 
which can with confidence be referred to the 
artist whose name they bear are some engraved 
the Julin Titi of Evodus, the masterpiece of 
Roman portraiture, engraved on an Immense 
and lovely aquamarine, signed by the famous 
artist. The history of this gem can be traced up 
to Charlemagne ; it was in after years , 


"by Charles the Bald to the abbey of St. Denys, 


and is now at Florence, where also is an aqua- 
marine bearing the head of Sextus Pompeius, or 
perhaps Hadrian, signed by Agathopus. An- 
other aquamarine engraved with a Giant, signed 
by the most celebrated of all the antique en- 


gravers, Dioscorides, is in the Tarin callection, 


the British Museum there is a true antique in- 
taglio of a Cupid bestriding a Dolphin on a 
beautiful aquamarine; and one, by Anteros, of 
cabinet. Amongst medimval works the Bae- 
chanalia, once in the Bessborough cabinet, 
engraved on a fine aquamarine after an antique 
original, may be specified. These examples, ont 
of many, must suffice, | 

_Now whence came the aquamarines known to 
Pliny, and on which the Greek and Roman 
times the gem, besides the Indian well, has been 
found in America, both North and South, in 
Siberia, and at a few places scattered over 
Europe, particalarly at Limoges, in France. 
America and Siberia may be excluded from the 
sources of ancient supply. The localities in 
Europe are in regions little known to the 
Romans, and unmentioned by Pliny, who had 
the best means of information. It is mnknown 
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in Ceylon. Ite ancient origin seems therefore 
limited, as Pliny says it was, to India, and there 
it is only known to occur at the locality in 
Koimbatir described in this Note, where, more. 
over, the gem is distinguished by the true 
clear sea-green colqur specified by Pliny; else- 

where it is often blu¢ishor muddy in tint. 

In the neighbourhood of Pattiili there 
aré numerous excavations in the cleavelandite 
dyke ; and that mineral, which is the matrix of 
the gem, can be traced in the rocks and strata 
for more than thirty miles, east and west, 
Lumps and masses of it, evidently broken up 
in search of the contents, lie about the pits and 





hollows in very large quantities ; and the exca- | 


vations are generally too shallow, and situated 
ton Rie ot Tater Pe In that stony soil 
and almost rainless climate centuries would 


cause Hiikle, change in the state and appearance | 
of such pits, and the antiquity of many me . 


reach back to almost any conceivable date. 
There can be little donbt that in ancient times, 
when the surface veins were unexhausted, the 
gem was obtained in, abundance. 

quently in Southern India, but nowhere in > 
such large hoards as in Koimbatir, At 
Pal&chi (Polachy of Sheet 62, Gt. Trig. Sur- 
véy Map), forty miles S.W. of Pattiili, in 1800 
a pot was dug up containing a great many Ro- 
man coins of Augustus and Tiberius: they were 
of two kinds, but all of the same weight: and 
value. (Hamilton’s (fazelfser.) In 1506 five 
fine gold coins of the Cwesara were found at 
Karir, o considerable town (mentioned by 
Ptolemy) forty-five miles east of the beryl tract. 
In 1842 an earthen pot containing 522 Ro- 
man denarii was dug up near Vellaliir, a 
smail village four miles from the town of Koim- 
ss discovery tak sce Saat before I icine the di 


onder 
go 
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large a number, all but a dozen, like the “great 


-many’’ of the Palichi find, were coins of Augus- 


tus and Tiberius, the exceptions being of Cali- 
gula and Clanding.® In 1856 sixty-three very 
beautiful gold coins, bearing the heads of 
in an earthen pot, about the size of a large 
Koimbattir districts, about forty miles south of 
Kiingyam. The southern half of the Koim. 
batdr district, in which all the places referred 
to in this Note are situated, lie just in front of 
the great Pilghit Gap, where alone, from 
Bombay to Cape Comorin, the long line of the 
Ghats is interrnpted, and a level communication 





exists between. the plains of the interior and the 


restern coast, It is but 110 miles from 
Pattiali to the sea, and we know that from 
Phoenician to Byzantine times an intercourse, 
perhaps unsuspectedly extensive, existed be- 
tween Red Sea portaand ancient emporiaon the 
Malabar sea-board. Ido not know whether it 
would be deomed extravagant to connect the 
aqua marina mines of Koimbattir with the 
hoards of Roman coin found in their vicinity ; 
there is no other product of the district likely to 
have been the object of Roman purchase. It is, 
of course, only conjectore, but taking the ex- 
press declaration of Pliny that sea-green stones 
came almost exclasively from India, and know- 
ingthattherethey only occur at Pa tt i fli,there 
seems some ground for thinking that the beau- 
tiful gems so much admired and used by the 
engravers of antiquity, some of which still orni- 
ment the cabinets of Europe, came from an 
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THE INDIAN ANTIQUARY. 


(Aveust, I87¢é. 


AI.— Wigs, ascetic and ancient. 

In a previous Note (X.), at page 39 of this 
volume, some remarks were ventured upon the 
close curly hair that distinguishes Jain images 
and statues of Buddha, and an allusion made 


to the Sithalese tradition that when Buddha | 


determined to turn Arhat he ent off his hair 
with his sword, which thenceforward never 
grew longer, but always curled to the right 


hand. The same story is found in the Legend of 


the Burmese Budha, by the Right Reverend 
Bishop Bigandet, where at p. 60 the prince, hav: 
ing resolved to become a Rahan, is represented 
saying, “ “These long hairs that cover my head, 
and my beard too, are superfluities ming 
the profession of a Rahan ! Whereupon with one 
hand unsheathing his sword, and with the other 
scizing his comely hairs, he cut them with a 
single stroke, Whatremained of his hairs on the 


head measured about one inch and a half in 


length. In like manner he disposed of his 
beard. From that time he never needed shay- 


never grew longer during the remainder of hia | 


life." On this passage the learned bishop ob- 
serves in a footnote, “This explains one 


peculiarity observable in all the statues repre- 


senting Budha, The head is invariably covered 
with sharp points resembling those thorns with 
which the thick envelope of the durian fruit 
isarmed. Often I had inquired asto the motive 
that induced native sculptors to leave on the 
heads of all statues these sorts of inverted nails, 
without being able to obtain any satisfactory 
answer; only from this passage I was able to 
account for this singular custom, which is de. 
signed to remind all Budhists of the ever-con- 
tinued wonder whureby the hairs that remained 
on Budha’s head never grew longer from the 
day he cut them with his sword i a Nevertheless 
a doubt may remain whether these stories may 
not be classed amongst “myths of observation,” 
—that is, stories suggésted by the appearances 


I have, however, lately met with a Mare 
which suggests another explanation of the per- 
now and then been discovered in the Koimbattr aie. 
eat in Prachi Ageanerines are pols Pha 

om pr, 











plexing close-curled hair. Very possibly it may 
have been discovered by other writers, but not 
tomy knowledge. In Sir T. Stamford Raffles’ 
History of Java, vol. I1., there is an account of 
the antiquities at Bram banam, and an ab- 
stract given ofa Report made by “ Capt. George 
Baker, of the Bengal Establishment, employ ed 
in the provinces of the native princes to survey, 
measure, and take drawings of all buildings, 
images, architectural remains, de.” Captain 
Baker was accompanied by a Brahman cipal, 
who was greatly astonished at the temples and 











| sculptures at Brambanam, and declared they 


must be the work of the gods, and that “India 
could in no respect farnish a parallel to them.” 
Captain Baker remarking “ certain figures in a 
sitting cross-legged posture, with long-extended 
ears and short-curled head of hair,” considered 
they must be Jaina or Buddhist, but the sip@ht 
maintained they were simple Hindu devotees in 
the act of making fapés, and that Brahmans fre- 
quently placed such images in their temples 
over, that what Captain Baker called curled 
hair was nothing more than a peculiar kind 
of cap (fopt he called it) worn by devotees 
when in the most sacred act of tapds, which 
caps, he said, were common in Bengal and Hin- 
dustin, and mado for the purpose by a particn- 
lar class of people. (Vol. II. p. 11, ed. 1830.) 
Itis the more particular object of this Note 
to draw attention to the foregoing passage, and 
inquire whether any such cap or wig imi- 
tating curled hair is now in use anywhere in 
India, or known by tradition, in any class. I 
self in Madras, but have a © impression 
of having somewhere read 








of a ‘sort af Went! 





Cap by Jogts performing penance. =i D PeOS Lg 
for 4moment that the sipdit’s idea had any foun- 


dation, and regarding the curly hair simply as 
an ascetic cap, it would throw some light on the 
puzzling circumstance that, whereas the Jainas 
to-day despise and revile Buddha, they repre- 
sent their own Tirthankaras wearing the same 
very peculiar curly locks. It might indeed be 
the lot scientifically directed, mig rewarded 
iy more vac an gn Times of 
Jadia of March 31 and A + contains = most intere 


obtained in the Balem and Trichipiine basirs .. f : Aus 
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objected that had any such wigs been in mse or | 


ite never afterwards growing longer, could not 
have arisen; bot there is no appurtenance of 
changes as the head-dreases and the fashion of 
the hair and beard : consequently none more 
liable to be forgotten or confused. It is certain 
that wigs of the most ample and elaborate style 
were in use in Egypt and Assyria, even long 
before the time of Buddha,—cnrions specimens 
have been found in tombs; and Jaina sculptures 





tice In. tea at Chandi D ican. ce hs | 


Thousand Temples, Captain Baker saw two 
gigantic janitors kneeling with uplifted clubs 
before a temple, “wearing large full-bottomed 
wigs in fall curl all over, which the Brahman 
sipdht said was the way in which the Munis 
dressed their hair ''(p. 17). | 

When a fashion drops out of use, legends 
like the cutting of Buddha's hair with » sword 
might easily arise to account for any surviving 
representation of it; and how rapidly and com- 
pletely fashions may change, all may realize who 
look upon portraits of worthies who lived in the 


earlier part of last century, and reflect that the | 


wonderfal flowing wigs depicted were habi- 
tually worn by the grandfathers of men now 


living. Were the last traces of the once general 
custom, surviving in barristers’ and coachmen’s 
wigs, to be represented in statuary,§ perhaps the 
effect might not be greatly unlike the Jain and 
Baddhist eorly|| heads, or some conventional in- 
dication would be adopted and maintained, 
which in after-ages might conceivably become 
a cause of perplexity, and give rise to myths 
and legends. It is corions to look back upon 
the various lights in which long hair in men 
has been held by different nations and ages. 
Now regarded effeminate, it was not so in 
Homer's time, ail wien the Persian host onnghi 
sight of the Six Hundred in Thermopyl» the 
Spartans were engaged in dressing and arrang- 
ing their long hair. The fierce Norse sea-kings 
when taken captive disdained to ask any other 
boon than that no slave should touch their hair, 
and thegrim Earls of the Heptarchy strode about, 
“ Their beards a foot before them, and their hair 

A yard behind.” | 

Later the Cavaliers, with their ‘long essenced 
hair,’ were not less keen than their opponents, 
Ree oemstneeie So nee Sen style the 
youth of to-<lay, both Englist ren mm 
to incline. Beards, the pealesinatt mark of 
manhood, were held craven by the warlike tribes 
of Germany, and no young warrior was allowed 
to shave till he had slain a foe. We, too, have 











ON THE MAHABHASHYA. 
RY DE. FP. KIELHORN, DECCAN COLLEGE, PUNA. 
When last year 1 wrote for thisjournal (vol. IV. 
p. 107) anote i nae eb Rajatarangini, 
LS 











on the Mahdbldshya (Indische Studien, vol. | 


ATL. p. 293), and ss there I had found some 


statements regarding the history of the text of | 


that work for which there appeared to me to 
be little foundation, I deemed it advisable to 
conclude my note as follows :— 

“I cannot conelude this short note without 


protesting against the statement, which I find | 


repeated over and over again, that at some 
time or other the ferf of the Mahdbhdshya had 
been lost, that it had to be reconstructed, &e. 
All we know at present amounts to this, that 





for some period of time Patanjali's great work | 


was not studied generally, and had consequently 
ceased to be understood. We may perhaps 
allow a break so far as regards its traditional 
interpretation, but for the present we are bound 
to regard the text of the Mahaébhdshya as given 
by our MSS. to be the same as it existed abont 
two thousand years ago,” 

My object in writing these lines was no other 
than to induce Professor Weber to reconsider 
the grounds for his assertions, From a note on 
p. 242 of the second edition of his lectures on 
Judische Idtoraturgeschichte I now learn that he 
has done go, but that he hag seen ho reasons to 
change his views. For Professor Weber, in 
reply to my remarks, sums up his own views in 
the following words :— 

“On the other hand it-follows, not only from 
the statementa of the Héjatarangini, bot also 
particularly from those at the end of the second 
book of Hari’s Vilkyapadiya,.. ,. that the 
Bhashya bas suffered manifold fates, that it has 
been several times vichchhiuna and newly re- 
arranged, so that the possibility of considerable 
alterations, additions, and interpolations cannot 
be denied, and that in every case it remains 
4 priors uncertain whether a particular example 


to be reconstructed, &e,” and wil] only * perhaps 
allow a break so far as regards its traditional 
interpretation,’ while for the present he con. 
siders us bound "to regard the text of the 


* In his later articles Prof. Wo | 
member, onl rib works ere 





oo far oe 
I remember, only the &: words tiplérita, bAragh. 
and wichehhine bp il i et mr mn 
of the Ind. Stud. Viner that the word wichch hime le woes 
im the sense of** incomplete ;" on p, 315 Prof. Weber 
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that it had | 


[Avcusr, 1874. 


Mahabhéshya as given by our MSS. to be 
the same as it existed about 2000 years ago.’ 
Let us await, then, his proofs; for the protest 
slone might, in opposition to the statements 
handed down to us by tradition (on three dif. 
tichchhinna are employed regarding tho work), 
not be sufficient. Jt must, besides, be added 
that the South-Indian MSS. of the text, sccard- 
ing to Burnell’s testimony (see Preface to the 
Vanéabr. p. xxii, nole), appear to differ con- 
siderably," 

between Professor Weber and myself iz, clearly 


| stated, this -— 


According to Professor Weber there are grave 
reasons for doubting the text of the Mahdbhd. 
shya, as we find it in the existing MSS., to be 
the original text of that work. At the time of 
king Abhimanyn of Kishmir the original 
text of Patanjali's work existed only in frag- 
ments,* from which a new text of the Mahabhd- 
shya was reconstructed by Chand richirya 


king Jaya p!da of Kashmir. This third text 


| is the one given by our M55. 


According to my own view no evidence has 
yet been adduced to prove that the text of the 


| Afaidthdehya as known to us from MSS. is not 


the original text of that work, and the only one 
that ever existed: and I shall now attempt to 
show why the reasons which have been brought 
forward to the contrary appear to me invalid. 
In the note from his lectures quoted above, these 


(1) According to the testimony of Dr. 
Burnell, the South-Indian MSS. of the text of 
the Mahdbhéshya differ considerably from those 
found in other parts of India, 7 

(2) From the verse IV. 437 of the Rajata. 
rangeni we learn that a new (what I have called 
above third) text of the Mahdl | ; 





(3) In another verse (I. 176) of the same 
out of which a ava (2m Past dstntly of tagmenit 
- V. ripldvita is translated by ‘derastator oe tae 


vol. ¥, ia in | 
toyed" (trerwdatel), o1 161 | Ada tee "lewd ? | . 
p. 167 vichehhinna by “eplit into rane a lost,” and on 


Anes 1876, | 
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second book of "‘Bhartrihari’s Valyapadtya 
we are told that at the time of king Ab hi- 
manyu of Kashmir all that remained of the 
original text of the Mahébhdshya were frag- 
ments, from which Chandrichirya ond 
others reconstructed a new (or second) text. 

To the first reason Professor Weber himself 
does not appear to attach any very great 
importance ; but it may be admitted that if the 
South-Indian MSS. really did contain a text 
considerably different from that which is given 
by MSS. from other parts of India, a fact such 
as this might prove, at any rate, the existence 
of different recensions of the Maldbhdelya, All, 
however, I find Dr. Burnell to have stated 
regarding the difference of the text in the 
South-Indian MSS., is this: that in the intro- 
ductory Alia the latter “ omit the quotation 
from the <Afthervareda ;"" moreover, on p. 91 
of his essay On the Aindra School of Sanskrit 
Gronmerians, the same scholar deliberately 
states “that the Northern and Sotthern MSS. 
of the Melébhdshya differ fo no great extent, 
though various readings occur.” I may add 
that in the course of the last ten years I have 
examined MS5S. from nearly every part of In- 
dia, and that I have not been able to discover 
of Patanjali’s great commentary. 


I now proceed to verse IV. 487 of the Réja- | 


farengini, which in the Paris edition is given 
thus :-— 





pag oe of vol. V. of the Indische Siudien | 


this p has been translated—* The king 
(Jayapida) caused interpreters to come from 
other countries, and set the split Bhishya again 
going in his realm ;"" and from the remarks 
which immedi: 
is clear that Prof. Welw, when first quoting 
late the ‘introduction’ or ‘re-introduction’ of 
the | : - into Kaghmir, and nota 
‘reconstruction’ of the text of the work. This 
view has been abandoned in vol. XIIL. of the 





Ind, Stud., for in the latter Prof. Weber speaks — 


on p. 315 of a ‘remodellation,’ and on p. 320 
(where the word a7q is rendered by 
* knowing’ or ‘expert men sae) oe ni eoemettearion 





tely follow this translation it 


ta, and = vichchhrnna. In reality vi 


of the text, as having been brought about at 
the instance of Jaya pida. 

If, for argument's sake, we were to admit 
that the word faf=ax did convey the sense of 
‘incomplete’ or ‘existing in fragments,” which 
has been ascribed to it, and that ander Jayi- 
plda fragments were all that was to be found 
of the text of the Maldbhdshya in Kashmir, 
would there be any reason for assuming the 
same to have been the case all over India ? 
Do we not know of numbers of works of 
which fragments only exist in one part of 
India, while complete copies are to be found 
in others? And supposing that fragments 
only of the text existed in Kashmir, what pos- 
sible good could Jayaipida have done when 
he desired to encourage the study of the Mahd- 
bhitshya by sending for inferprelera ? For as to 
the meaning of sqpqary there can, | presume, 
be no donbt whatsoever. 

In reality the context in which the term 
faj=ee is employed in the above passage, as well 
as the manner in which fafa and (f=r aro 
used elsewhere, show that the former cannot in 
the sbove convey the meaning which has been 

igned to it. Sanskrit writera frequently. 





speak of srwraaeq PBZ, and call the stady of a 


text fafeeaaceq ; andin accordance with this 
usage I maintain that Aifare weraTspy can only 

mean “the Mahdbhdshya which had ceased to 
beat studied’ and was no longer understood in 
Kashmir, and that the whole verse must there- 
fore literally be translated thus :— The king, 
having sent for interpreters from another coun- 
iry, brought into use in his realm the Mahd- 
bhdshya, which had ceased to be studied” (in 





| Kashmir, and was therefore no longer under- 


stood). 
Béfore I proceed, I find it necessary to point 
out two slight inaccuracies in Prof. Weber's 


remarks concerning the history of the Mahd- 


bhiéshya, Prof. Weber has stated more than 
once (see above, and this journal vol. IV. p. 247), 
and has apparently laid great stress on the fact, 
that the Mohdbhdehya on three different occa- 
sions has received the epithets viplarita, bhraah- 





occurs in the verse of the Réjataranginé quoted 
above, and the words vipldvita and bhrashfa are 
found, as will be seen below, in one and the same 
sentence of the Fakyapadiya, although not in one 
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Sisualie baa Ware apglied by Bhactithest ack to ‘ghe canicny waka bedaael Patanjali to compose 


the text of the Mahabhdshya, but tothe vyihara- 
ndjama, the traditional knowledge of grammar 
as handed down from teacher to pupil,+ a fact by 
which alone the force of Prof. Weber's argument 
would be considerably lessened. The terms ar 


and yay are indeed used occasionally with refe- | 


rence to the text of a work (qq), and when they 
are so used it must be admitted that the writer 
who employs them desires to state that snch text 
is lost, either completely, or at any rate partly. 
But it does not follow that becanse the srr, 
i¢. traditional interpretation of a text, has be- 
come we, or because a work is no longer studied, 
its text must necessarily have been lost too. 
Punyarij af the commentator of the Viikya- 


padiya, when accounting for the fragmentary | 


state of the third chapter of that work, brings 
forward, as one of the probable reasons, the 
array, the fact that partof Bhartrihari's 
work had ceased to be studied,§ and his doing 
ficiently proves that although agrpyajsy may 

in comise of time lead to ‘the lous of a text: the 
former is not equivalent to the latter, There 
exist at the present day numbers of works in 
the libraries of this country, though their aqaq 
has been lost, I am afraid, beyond the hope of 
The passage of the Vakyapadiya from which 
Prof. Weber concludes that (at the time of king 
Abhimanyn) fragments only of the original text 
of the Mahdbhdshya were in existence, and that 
from these a new text of the work was pre- 
pared by Chandrachirya and others, was first 








himself in vol. V. ie Tatiothe Sindien, and 
subsequently again reprinted, together with the 


commentary of Panyarija, by wrsiton pp. 285-7 
of vol, III. of this journal. After having stated 


Si ee eee 

+ From the way in which Popyarija mbacquently in the 
commentary on the verse HATTA (eee above, vol. IIT. p. 
287), a0 well os in his résumé of the contents of the second 
book of the Pdlyapadiya (soifat fafrrery aq sqper- 
ary :), serahags the os ATSIC, it in evident that 
Teme cannot possibly mean ' the tert of tha Mahd. 
oe bat can only mean ‘the doctrine or the traditional 


grammar.” 

a The pamo of this scholar is epelt both Puyardje and 
§ 4 nchedet wae Sy Ware 
aereqty faiaeetita wergty edt ofnftar 
OREN TTTRT T HETUSTTE ara Tey 





inted out by the late Prof. Goldstiicker ; it was 
republished with corrections by Prof. Weber | 


his great commentary, and that the latter, on 


account of its difficulty, was not generauy under- 


stool, Bhartrihari proceeds thus :— 
frase: Yanaarqertty : | 
any (asf Wey........ repre ps | 
7: TASH ere Pa eT BART : I 
ae 8 afemery Tas Spars: It 
Tay Say aaa: | 
8 ata seat Wayaraetr: Ta: Ul 
Prof. Weber's translation of these ines on p. 
160 of vol. ‘Y. of the Ind. Stud. is this :— 


rn 2 destroyed the Rishi's 
wor 
“ The grammar-text, lost to Patanjali’s pupils, 


existed for a while among the Dikshinatyas, in 
one MS. only.” 

“Thereupon Chandra and others, searching 
for the seed (i.e, the original) of the Bhishya, 
received the text from Paryata, and made 
many branches of it.” 

From the remarks which follow this transla- 





tion it appears that the words ‘destroyed the 


Rishi’s work’ are not to be taken literally, but 
mae ve enero 00, conte the sense (see 
p. 165) that Vaiji, de. “rose up against the 
work of Patanjali and caused it to fall into 
disuse (verdrdngten es) for a while,” Moreover, 
from pp. 166 and 167 we leam that Chandra 
and the others recovered the MnAdhhdshya, and 
that they did not establish a new text. Whether 
Prof. Weber was justified by his own transla- 
tion in speaking, on p. 168, “ of the reconstruc- 
fiom (by Chandra and others) of a text which 
had been lost for a time,""—a view which, so far 
as I am aware, he has upheld in all his later 
writings,—I leave for the decision of the reader. 
But the translation itself—which was prepared 





for be soems to explain it by oeafereertts 
‘duinhing ak tha Seta on which, scoording to Panya- 
Pork itatement, the MahdbAdshya has been based, If 

| JH be correct, it must, as was pointed ont 
by Prof. Stenslar, bo an adjusts GelbNe g WHE aR 
meaning may possibly be ‘preserring the (contents of the) 
| Sampraha, The meaning of the whale passage, ao far as 


| Weare concerned with it here, is not affected either way. 
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without the assistance of any 





open to objections, for some of which Imay 
refer to Prof. Stenler'’s remarks in the Jind. 
Stud. vol. V. p. 448. Following had eed 





“When the book of the Rishi had been per- 


verted by Vaiji, Saubhava, and Haryaksha, be- | 
wernt aber tone, balan Sp se he fol. 
lowed their own unsided 


reasoning, * 

“ The traditional knowledge of grammar, Jost 
to the pupils of Pitanjali, in course of time 
nityas. 

“Tt was again widely diffused by Chandri- 
chirya and others, who, after they had received 


the traditional | from Parvrata, followed 
(by its means) the principles laid down in the 
Bhishya.” 


ae eee eration of Bhartrihari’s 
biel i (es ale Bacal tes of p. 91), I am 
unable to perceive that it contains any allusion 
to the history of the text of the MaAdbAdshya. 





What the author of the Véyepadiya really | 


tells us, so far as I understand his meaning, is 


by name, who in the explanation of the Mahd-— 
bhdshya rejected the assistance of the traditional — 
interpretation handed down to them, and trnsted — 


each to his own unaided reasoning. 
attempt, as might have been expected, proved 
unsnceesaful. The meaning of Patanjali’s work 
became perverted ; its text, indeed, continued to 
exist, bat as its true meaning was no longer un- 
derstood, this existence was a sham (s747g, as 
pig nee» bose rather than, a reality, The 

erpretation having been once neg- 
wanted mi to be handed down orally from 
teacher to pupil, and remained only written down 
in books, which I understand to mean in the 
shape of written commentaries,t among ths 








poner hy conc a. Vai wer tov conceit to 


follow the traditional Prati ia explained 
by STHTHTEA, literally ‘reduced to a semblance,’ i.e. after 
the treatment which the Mahdbhdshya bad received from 
aaa Hetpibhdes looks like « Hetu), in reality however it 
had ceased to be the Mahddhdahya, because ite trac mean- 
ing had been perverted and was no longer understood. 

¢t If it be objected that no euch commentaries aro 
known af present, Icon only answer that commentaries 


ia 


Dikshinfityas. Chasdvichdvye snd olitecs got 


hold of these commentaries which gave the tradi- 


tionalinterpretation, and made it again generally 
known ; they developed and diffused the science 


| of grammar after, by means of the traditional 


interpretation, they had mastered the principles 
laid down in the MahdbAdshya. 

For the sense in which I understand verse 
I. 176 of the Réjatarangini, I may refer the 
reader to p. 108 of vol. IV. of this journal, 
and I may add that even according to Prof, 
Weber's own interpretation, as given in Ind. 
Stud. vol. V. p. 167, the verse must nol be 
understood to refer to a ‘ reconstruction,” or, as 
Dr. Burnell, loc. cit. p. 91, has expreased it, a 
‘revision,’ of the text of the Muhabldshya, bat 
relates only the ‘introduction’ of the work into 
Kishmir. 

The above are, I believe, all the reasons which 
Prof. Weber has ever brought forward to prove 
that the text of the Maldbhdshya has been ‘ se- 
veral times newly rearranged.’ The more im- 
portant of them were examined at length, after 
the publication of Prof. Goldstiicker’s Pé- 
gini, in vol. V: of the Indische Studien, and the 
conclusion to which they appeared to poimt 
then was, to nse Prof. Weber's own worda (p. 
169), “that there existed no cogent reasons to 
doubt the authenticity of the text, so far as it 
was known," fourteen yearsago. Since then, it 
is true, the whole text of the Mahd@bhdsiya has 
been made generally accessible; but, as I fail 
to perceive how thereby its authenticity should 
have become more doubtful than it was before, 
I consider myself still justified in maintaining 
“that for the present we are bound to regard 
the text of the Mahdbhdshys as given by our 


MSS. to be the same og it existed about two 


thousand years agro." 
But [ shall be told that even if all I have 


maintained in the preceding were correct, there 


would still remain sofficient tafernal evidetce 


Ca Sa ima laa EE es 
Abascaee ce runlbeeseen dasa irsee onsep 
atime, because be frequently introduces 3 

Sea a ooe'tic Ge toa, Mat, HA: And 
there is po reason why commentaries on grammatical works 
should not have been lost, aawellas others. Tho comment- 
arjes on Pagini's Sitras by Chullibbattiand Nalldra, 
which are mentions by Jinendrabuddhi, arg, so 
far as lamaware, pot known to Sanakrit scholars even by 
name. And that commentaries on Kiityliyana’s Wikrttikua 
wore in existence when Pstanjali composed his own M a- 
hibhdshya no one will deny who acquainted with 

the latter. 
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to prove that what we are accustomed to call 
the-Mahabhdshye is but a modern compilation, 
prepared probably during or after the 7th cen- 
turyofourera. This at leastis the view to which 
Dr. Burnell has given expression in his essay On 
the Aindra Sehool of Grammariang (p. 91), and 


which bas been approved of by Prof. Weber in 
As itis de- | 


his review of Dr. Burnell's book. 
sirable that the case should be stated to the 
reader as fairly as possible, I am obliged to qnote 
De. Burnell’s opinion and arguments in full, the 
more #0 because it would seem as if the views 
of that scholar have been somewhat misrepre- 
sented by his reviewer.t. “But,” writes Dr. 
Burnell, “it appears to me that the form of the 
Moahabhdahye is in itself a convincing proof that 
the text is notin its original form. That it is 
highly controversial has already been noticed, 
bat I think that, as it now stands, it may be 
rather taken as a synopsis of arguments for and 
against the details of Panini's system, and as a 
controversial manual. No doubt, Kityiyana 
criticized Piinini, and Patanjali replied in justi- 
fication of the former, but the Mahdbhdshya goes 
furtherthan this. Thefirst éjnita, which contains 
a long argument as to the utility of grammar, 
&e,,and which fills no less than 27 pages in the 
splendid India Museum facsimile edition, has 
no parallel in the older commentaries, and cer- 
tainly is not to be expected in a book of the 
second century before our era, but is just 
what we find in the controversial literature of 
the 7th and the following centuries ap. How 
is it possible to believe that Patanjali himself 
found it necessary to furnish arguments which 
would justify the study to which he had devoted 
his life? Again, the whole arrangement and the 


refutation of Kutyayana, whereas the epigram- 
matic forms of Kityayana's criticisms on Panini 
point rather to an abridgment of Kityiyana's 


words than to quotations. It must not be for. | 


gotten that Varttikas of others besides Katys- 
yans are occasionally given. Is it likely that 
these critics of Panini merely stated their cor. 
rections, real or presumed, in the fewest pos. 
sible words, and did not assign full reasons for 
_ t Brof, Weber is voting from Dr, Burnells book 
real tant of ie origi work,’ ‘hero elt Dr. Bur 


nell speaks of works. | 

tha siageler and plaral shoes L that. Prof, 7 ) 

wy Dr. Barnell's views regarding the TF heh 
no meaes the same. According ta Prof, Weber some 
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their opinions? It thus appears to me that the 
Mahdbhdshya, aa it stands, is rather a skilful 
compilation of the views of Pinini’s critics, and 
of their refutation by Patanjali, than the real 
text of the original works, and that it has been : 
made with a view to practical polemics," 

If I sightly understand these words, Dr. 
Burnell maintains that some time before the 
‘th century A.D, there existed certain works 
composed by Katyayana and others in which 
these scholars stated their criticisms on Panini, 
that at the same time there existed another — 
work by Putanjali which was exclusively devot- 


_ed toa refutation of these criticisms and that ° 


the Mahdbhdshya, as it stands, is rather « skile 
fal compilation (prepared during or after the 
7th century) of the views of Pinini’s critics, 
and of their refutation by Patanjali, than the 
real text of the original sworke of Katyfiyana, 
Patanjali, &c. To corroborate this assertion, it 
is stated that the Mahdbhdshya looks like a 
manual of controversy :-— | Pay 
(1) Because the views of Kityayana and 
other critics of Panini are given in it in an 
abridged form, the reasons which those critics 


| must have assigned for their views having been 


omitted. | 

(2) Because what we are accustomed to con- _ 
sider as Patanjali’s remarks are not confined _ 
to a refutation of Kityiyana, as may be scen— 3 

(a) From the long argument as to the utility 
of grammar, éc., filling no less than 27 pages ; 
this argument is ont of place in a refatation of 
Kityayana ; it is not in keeping with Patan- 
jali's date (the second century 2.c,), nor in 


Thre | keeping with hi io a aitclic iene 
matter are too systematic and copions for a mere ogi his devotion to the study of gram- 


mar, 


ter, which are too systematic and copions for a 
mere refatation of Kityiyana, : ‘ 

have examined these statements with that 
oe and attention which Dr. Burnell’s echolar- 
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which has been derived from them. Whether 
ing the nature and the object of the Varitikas 
as he has done, I may have occasion to examine 
that the Varttikas contain nothing but criti- 
ciams on Panini, and that it was the sole aim of 
Kityiyans ‘to find fault’ with that gramma- 
rian, it certainly appears to me that in the Maha. 
bhdshya those ‘criticisms’ have in every case 
been given as fully as could be expected, that 
they are supported by reasons whenever their 
nature admits of or neceassanes such support,§ 
and that the term ‘abridgment’ is as little ap- 
plicable to them as it-would be applicable to the 
Sitrasof Panini. As regards Patanjali, it has no- 
where been shown that he was bound to confine 
his remarks to a.refutation of Kityayana, nor 
has it been proved that the justificati 1 of Panini 
§ A few examples most suffice bere. On P. I. 1.1 the 
two first virttikoas are :— 
(o) Gahran: sereveTas: I 
(od jpeg li 








kya ia stated in wirttika (ib). It is unnecessary to state 
here how Katydyana himeclf sobesquently ahows that in 
reality no | is required. 

On P. I. 1. 4 we read the virttika (a) [AEWA 
: ty the reason for the adoption of which is stated 


in (8) steht ecmtaawan Sateeai eR 
On P. I. 1. 5 the wirttite (a) Feta sfrvy af re- 


TET, the reason for which is stated in (6) STwraeat- 


On P. 1.1, 9the viritia artearai f 


FATS A: where the reason for the objection taleed | 


is given in the last word. 
On P 


PUEUTATRRTATTATT: the ronson ia given in the 


words ¢ 


Hey the reason for the correction is’ stated in the 
word fayzapy. 


Ges also. the vartithas one. Li. 3 





(-) ere edeaeeet spfeerare ee 
(@) Sars Fl 
| I need quote only Fdbyapadtya, L. 23:— 
Pear: enpdeewrersrarar Fefefr: 
rat arqaearett arearn  AALT : tl 


Gn rnin Shee Onna mae KORNTEER.S 


agree Ta | Tach Fee werden eee tl 


in. 
.L 1. 19 in the vdritika Fea ptsrat 7eaT- 


On P. I, 1, 20 inthe wirttita qéerat weirs 


the passages 7 
eek tates hs cabaret Baan ON, to indicate 


jas Nhe aaate Obnah oF A WO Moreover, 
so far from having attempted to bring forward 
anything in favour of the assertion that what 
we know of Patanjali’s views has been compiled 
from a more extensive work of that gramma- 
rian, Dr. Burnell appears rather inclined to 
regard the copiowsness of the matter in the 
Mohébhdshya as inconsistent with the idea of 
its being an original work. The long argu- 
ment as to the utility of grammar, which to Dr. 
Burnell appears to be so much out of place in a 
refutation of Kiatyayana, fills in reality by far 
the amaller number of the 27 pages of the in- 
troductory Alnika: foras early as the 12th page 
we read the words fz qeenfdaay, which, by the 
unanimous consent of all grammatical works/|| 
known to me, form the first of Katyiyana's 
Virttikas, —[ too am inclined to believe 
that the reasons] in favour of the study of 





and lévards anda’s Bhish yopradipavivarana 





| The so-called Varitiba-patha, of which I possess a MS., 
| appears to me to bea modern compilation, and does not 
| decide the question of what are virttikas and what not. 

{ CHT: THAAT, and FMT: upto Fe- 
Aref Te. That Pstanjali has not himself collected 


t, &e. appears to follow from the fact 


Rigveda, IV. 58.8, while at the same time be informs ca 
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grammar, by which this Vadrttika is preceded, 
have not been invented by Patanjali; but, so 
far from allowing them to be an addition made 
during or after the 7th century a.p., I would 
rather maintain that those arguments must 
have been current long before Patanjali, and 
that all be has done himself is to comment on 
them, and to quote the interpretation of another 
scholar which differs from his own. When 
a scholar of Yiska's antiquity has thought 
it desirable to bring forward arguments in 
favour of the study of his science,* the presence 
of such arguments cannot, surely, furnish any 
jost cause for casting doubts on the authenti- 
city of a work supposed to have been com- 
posed during the second century before our era, 
and it is accounted for, rather than rendered 





suspicious, by Patanjali’s devotion to the stady | 


of grammar. To my mind the language and 
the style in what we are socustomed to call the 


Mahdbhdshya are a safficient proof that that- 


great work must have been composed a very 
long time before the 7th century. In the Vié- 
Ayapadiya native grammarians havéd given to 
as a specimen of such a compilation or con- 
troversial manual as has been described by Dr. 
Barnecll, but I am unable to admit that the 
ter.os used by that sc olar are fairly applicable 
t» what tradition has taught us to regard as the 
original work of Patanjali. 

And this leads me to tonch tpon one more 
question raised by Prof. 
namely, whether the Maidbhdskya onght not 
to be considered the work of the pwpitsof Patan- 
jali, rather than the work of their master. 

“It is trae,” says Prof, Weber on p. 922 of vol. 
XIII. of the Ind. Siud., “ one of the arguments 
which I have brought forward in favour of this 
view, viz. that Patanjali in the MaAdbhdshya 


is always spoken of in the third person, and | 
that his opinions are several times introdoced — 


with ig Figg ga a al a longer 


strictly valid. For, on the one hand, we several | 





that another understands UW teat dean I may 
add, too, that by (6) Fai aia, 111) ercerayy, and 


(12) [y=qT TFET some otber passages appear to have boon 
intended than those which have actually been quoted by 


See Nirdkta,L18, srardreneaty where 4 
(roa saa era Beenie frareart 
rarer SIT CTE w Il (Compare herewith 
Eeapeeserennion of AREY Was rE.) 





| times find in it also HLALeIMeL 


‘eber,—the question, | 





ts in the jirst 

rson. . . on the other hand, according to 
Bhindirkar, we have to understand by the word 
airary in such phrases as qrafy srara: not Patan- 





| jali at all, but Pinini! As regards nome pas- 


sages, Bhindirkar appesrs to be strictly cor- 
rect; by no means, however, as regards all: 
for on the ore hand this wonld form too 
glaring acontrast with N & ¢e4a's distinct state- 
ment to the contrary * that in the Bhashya aap 
denotes only Patanjali,’ 9tq arayq7e4 arararyat 
oreysict or Prafara:, on the other hand, m many 
of those cases the reference to the statements 
of the Bhishya (and not to the wording of 
Pinini’s Sfitras) is perfectly ciear and distinct. 
How matters really stand will still have to be 
specially investigated. But, in spite of these 
two corrections of my former statements, so much 
at any rate remains certain, that on the whole 
econ in Sn eee ee ee 

are stated in the first person are comparatt 
rare, and that, as a rule, his statements, on the 
contrary, are made in the third person.” 

I was, I confess it, somewhat startled when 





| portions at least of the Mahébhdshya, and dur- 


ing that study it had always appeared to me 
that the word aapq:, in cases where no other 
Achirya wag particularly specified, denoted either 
Panini or, though mach more rarely, Kityi- 
yana; and, moreover, I conld not remember to 
have found Patanjali, if I may eay so, speaking 
in the third person. I was sorry, too, that a 
man of Nagojibhatta’s vast learning and scholar- 
ship, whom I had fonnd canse to regard as one 


| of the greatest grammariaus of modern times, 


should have been thought capable of making 
& statement the falseness of which could be 
demonstrated from almost every single page of 
the Muhdbhéshya, The first thing I had to do 
was to examine Niigojibhatta’s remark for 
myself, and here I found that it admitted of o 
very different explanation, 








| Lay. spardtereato sara 4 jaar tl 


ant OTT TATA | 
PCT ATE : II 
TRA TAMAT | (See Patanjali.) 
aH A: Feq7 II (See Patanjali.) 
aa at eq || 

t Nigojibhatts mays HIRST. 
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‘Nigothhatt's 4 aoc object i in composing 


dipoddyota was to elucidate Kai- | 





yata’s Pitstassratioe. but he did not thereby 

himself'as prevented from commenting 
on the text of the MaAdbAdsAya as well, in cases 
where he deemed Kaiyata’s commentary insuf- 
ficient; and, to show the student st first sight 
that he was explaining the text of the Masd- 
bhdshya, and not that of Kaiyates commen- 
tary, he adopted the practice of prefixing to 
such explanations the word wri (see Ballan- 
tyne's ed. pp. 3, 4, 6, 9, 10, 11, 13, &e.). This 
is exactly the case im the passage quoted by 
Prof. Weber (os. cif. p. 36), areq STayaqet FTRT- 
sarqat arargee fiafirm:. Nagojtbhatta consi- 
ders that Kaiyata ought to have given a note 
regarding the meaning of the word aay in 
7 Lscihhet. elie Bel Spb re 
arg el pet gation to him to convey ners 
ordinary meaning; and to supply this defect 
he is good enough to tell us that (in his opi- 
nion) aparq denotes, in this particular passage 








of the Mahdbhdshya, exceptionally the author | 
f and not those whom it | 





of the Bhishya himself, 
denotes generally (Panini « or Kityiiyans). 
Accurately to determine whether Prof. Weber 
was right F agintateingr that Hi the SOE 
bhdshya aqrara: in such phrases as qrafa arr: 
(by which I understand Prof. ' Weber to mean 
the phrases qrafa Aaa, APTA Tae 
ratvearard,) denotes in tke majorily of ore 
Patanjali, and that the latter, asa rule, is spoken 
of in the third person, or whether I was correct 
in believing that wart (with possibly the one 
exception pointed out by Nigojibhatta) did not 
denote Patanjali, and that the author of the 
MaAébhdshya in the body of the work ascribed 
to him (with perhaps tho exosption of those five 








54 on ee eS 

t This virt. and Patanjeli’s remarks oo it aro of some 
importance, for we learn therefrom that at any rate in P. 
TV, 1. 160 the word 3/497 does not denote former gram- 
marians, bat haa the sense of ITI &3- For the different 
view taken by Dr. Burnell sco his oany On the Aindra 


School, pp. 34nd 36. | 
§ Tt in hardly necessary to state that we are very often — 


required to supply the subject Pdsins. For instances I 
refer to-- 
p. 29), Gea oy or (P. VILL. 4 68) eer-..4nfeA, 


p. dda, Ma, de. 





to Tama ncust tie was e of the Mahébhashya. 

Though I had not the time for doing this, I 
thought it right to study once more at least part 
of the work, with the view of testing, so faras was 
in my power, the truth of Prof. Weber's state- 
ments andofmy own impressions. Accordingly 
I read through carefully the first 240 pages of 
the text of the Mahabhdshya aa given in the 
lithographed Benares edition, and the results 
at which I arrived by doing so were the fol- 


| lowing :— 


(a) Ae to the word aparq. On the first 240 
pages this word is found sixty times, and among 
Giscae teiky puma ia @hlch ih thows there is 
only one, viz. that pointed ont by Nagojibhatta, 
in which it denotes Patanjali himself, provided 
Nagojibhatta’s statement be strictly correct. 


The phrase sparqrgfaarrafa occurs twenty 


| times, arqqearara: nine times, and qeqfq Tara: 


seven times, and in them ayerq always means 
Panini. Besides, Panini is denoted by arary nine 
times (on pp. 114, 124, 40a, 46a, 476 twice, 94d 
twice, anid 1125). 
twice on p. 184, once on p. 185, and once on 
andes fon eee on P. VI. 1. 129). 
irya Sikalya is mentioned on p. 82a. 
< Achiryan generally are spoken of six 
times ; Achiryas other than Sikalya once; and 
the Achiryas mentioned by Panini likewise once, 
viz. in the vari. apararieat 4 aerqat on 
p- L)Za. 

(b) As towkether Patanjali is, asa rule, spoken 
of in the third person. Since Patanjali (with 
the possible exceptions already pointed oat) is 
not mentioned by name, the question to be 
decided is really this: whether for verbal forms 
such as qzit, seafa, in cases where their sub- 
ject has not been particularized in the Ma- 
Adbhdshya, and where it is impossible to supply 
the subject Pdwini,g we have ever to supply 
the nominative q7=a74 :. 


p. 24, qzy...-. ARTA p. Ba, 31b, Se. 
p. Sts, HATE. 
p. 4b, 324 eparfey (P. VIL 4 30) Sees Tate. 

p seb, Fafa afer sealer (P. I. 1. 5), &o. 

An in all theso and similar casos the context would show at 
once and beyond doubt that the subject of the verbs WIfet, 
de. can be no other than Pininé, it was unnecessary for 
Patanjali to tell the student that it was Pdnini who had 
innght something by the rule 37 ™ Panini who bad 
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On the first 240 pages the verbal forms that | p. 117s, 


have to be considered are the following -— 

p. 22a, agqfa; supply Kdiydyana. See his vért. 
on P.11. 9, fee area qeataraet 
qayq, and the way in which it has 
been paraphrased by Patanjali on 
p. 696. 

p. 276, (aa sat) qatar; supply Kdty@yana, His 
vdrt, is given immediately after the 
word q2fa.- 

p. 30a, aggfy; supply Kidiydyana, vdrt. on P. 
VI. 4. 133. 

p. 40a, aeqia; supply Kafydyana, vdri. on P. I. 
2. 45. 


p. 405, aeufq; supply Kdiydyana, wart. on P. 
x VIL. 2. 6. 

p. oob, (apy aat) Tafa; supply Kidtydyana ; his 

vért. follows immediately upon the 


p. 69), aeqfa; supply Kdiydyana, rdri. on the 

p. 665, aeqft; supply Kadiydyana, véri. on P. I. | 
1. 47. 

p. 69a, geqfq; supply Kitydéyana, vért. on the 

p. (2a, agit; supply Ad@tydyana, vart. on P. 
VI. 1. 101. 


p. 776, aeaia; supply Kdtydyana, vdrt. on P. I, 
4, 14, 


p. 86), geqfq; supply Kalydyana, vdrt. on P. 
‘VI. 1. 1. 
» aia; supply Kdtydyana; see his vari. 
on P, VIL. 3. 59. 
p. 88a, aeqia; supply Kdiydyana, vari. on P. I. 
lL, fz. 


p. 99a, aeqfer; supply Kidtydyana, vért. on P. II. 
2, 35. 


p- 994, 1. 3, weqfy; supply Kitydéyana, véri. on 
P, IT, 2. S35. 


p- 1066, geqfy; supply Kdfydyana, véri, on P. 
Vill. 2. &. 


prohibited the substitution of Gups and Vriddhi by his 
(Sq 4, de. asi og 


On the other hand, when, as has been shown in the above, 
Patenjal epeaks of K&tydyane without particularizing 
him, his doing #0 is in my opinion accounted for by the fact 
that Ktydyana’s ix the workon which he is in 
(or, a8 other scholars would say, the work which he is refat. 


ing), and in speaking of Aim in the third person withogt 


mentioning his name Patanjali has done what numbers of 
comuntntators have done besides him. Og P- 10la, where 
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aeaft; supply Kétyfyana, vdrt. on P- 
VL4 72. 


The only verbal forms of this kind which re- 
main are 7¢qfq on p. 24a, on p. O24, and on p. 
995, line 1. As regards the two latter, it might 
indeed at first sight appear as if we had to sup- 
ply for them the subject Patanjali; but to do 
so would in my opinion be incorrect. For in 
reality the statement which follows upon the 
word qeqfq on p. 62a is not of Patanjali's inven- 
tion, but it must, as we are told by Patanjali on 


| P. V. 2. 4, be ascribed to Pénini; similarly the 


statement which follows the word geaqff on 
p. 99) is not Patanjali’s, but is implied in 
Katyiyana’s edrt. on P. II, 2, $5, and be- 
longstherefore tohim. Finally, not even the one 
remaining qa/q on p. 24a is likely to support 


Prof. Weber's view, for the best copy of the 


Mahdbhdshya accessible to me does in this case 
not read agaiq, but weqit (see the: lith. ed. of 


| the India Office, p. 31). 


As, then, the pernsal of the first 240 pages of 
the text of the Mahdbhdshya does not appear 
to furnish any argument in fayour of Prof. We- 
ber's views, it will not, I trnst, be thought 
unreasonable when for the present I venture to 
doubt their correctness, and when I continue to 
regard thesupposition that the Mahdbhdshya may 
have been composed by the pupils of Patanjali, 
as void of foundation. The longer I study 
that great work the more I feel convinced that 
from beginning to end it is the masterly produc- 
tion of one and the same individual scholar, and 
that few works in the whole range of Sanskrit 
literature have been preserved to us as com- 
nee and intact as the text of the Mahdbid- 
shya. 

I may be wrong, and when I find my view! 





p- 1026, eeafts supply Kétyéyane, vt. on P. by cogent arguments I shall be the first 
[. 2. 2. 


tosay so. The Mahdbhdshya, besides being one 
of the most interesting works for the student 
of language, is in many respects also one of the 
most difficult, and every attempt to facilitate 
tine for one and the same thing, he does consider it hevemmary 
to inform us that ho isquoting the Vdrttikakdrs : papaya 


TE when it occurs in such sentences as ARIE aaafh- 
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the se ariinestaibliage ote or to solve the problems | Patanjali’s week, and Glad ne Mii AE aR 
to which it gives rise, must be received by all | standing the true nature of the Mahdbhashya 
scholars with gratitude. But we ought never | is likely to be snocessful unless it be based on a 
to forget that little will be gained by con- | careful study of what the Hindu commentators 
jecture, or by w perusal of the bare text of | themselves have written about it.|| 





ON THE NOUBAT. 
BY SIE WALTER ELLIOT, EC.S.., OF WOLFLEE. 


In translating old inscriptions, terms denot- 
ing ancient titles or honorific distinctions are 
sometimes found which have either become ob- 
solete, or which are expressed by words that do 
not convey the same meaning as formerly. 

One of these is piiwha-mahdéabda, It oc- 
curs occasionally in the string of titles describ- 
ing donors of land or other benefa The 
prince or noble conferring the grant is said to 
be samadhigata-péiicha-mahisabda, literally * he 
who has obtained five great sounds or words.’ 
Unable to find an intelligible meaning, I con- 





bi OTe 


tented myself with rendering it ‘Lord of the 


Panch-Mahaéabdas’ in a grant made by a chief 
ofthe Kalach uri family at Ingaleévara, in the 
Solapur district, observing ins note that 1b was 
a title conjoined with that of Maldmangdalesvara, 
the ordinary designation of subordinate nobles, 
but not usually assumed by a sovereign prince, 
althongh it does occur among those of Pua 
keai L, one of the earliest Chalukya kings of "| 
Kalyiin, in a copper dfzana dated a.p. 459. 
(Jour. R. As. Soc. vol. IV. p. a3, 1536.) 

Mr. Shankar Pasdurang Pandit, translating 
a Nigari grant of a chief of the Sinds family 
it the Kaladi esi makes a ‘one who 








i had beencnenal to, sender 1 ea. meaning | 
‘who has obtained the five great sounds,” viz. 
of certain musical instrumenta; but it seems | 


more probable," he continues, “ that mahdsabda 
refers. to certain five titles, though I am not 








certain what these were, * * * probably to 
five words or titles beginning with maid, as 


mahdrija, mahdmandalesvara, de,” (Ind. Aunt. 


vol. I. p. 81.) 

Mr. Fleet's opinion is to the same effect with 
reference to its occurrence in certain inscrip- 
tions of the Kadamba lords of Banawisi. (Ind. 


dat. vol. TV. Pp. 180, 204.) 


A passage in Feriahtah's History of the Rise 
of the Muhammadan Power in India has sug- 
gested a more probable and, I think, a more 
satisfactory explanation. Describing the splen- 
did ceremonial introduced into the court of 
Kalbarga by the second prince of the Bihmani 
dynasty, Muhammad Shih I., who succeeded 
his father in a-p. 1558, he says, “ the nowbaf or 
band of music played jive times daily at stated 
hours,” and one of the great officers of the honse- 
hold was styled the Mir Noubat, and held the 
command of the bodyguard, which consisted of 
4,000 men. (Briggs's Ferishteh, vol, I1, p. 299.) 

In a later part of his history he again alludes 
to the custom, and records that Sultin Q fli 
Qutb Shah of Golkondi, who threw off the 
Bahmani yoke in a.p. 1512, “contrary to the 
practice of India, introduced the customs of 
Persia at his court, among which was that of 
beating the nowbaf or imperial band five times 
daily :"" ibid. vol, ILL. p. 323. Ferishtah forgete, 
however, when he derives the noubat as a novelty 
from Persia, that he had stated it to have been a 
well-known usage nearly two centuries before.® 
Sa ee a Eee 


Comat 


latter character in by iad 
from a MS. in i imouen 


has the form of a hoge ria Be Sea, too 
ries, Sth Series, vol. I. p. 1338, 


palsy 














| That it was equally in use by Hindu princes 
appears by the following: passage from the 
19th book of Chiind's Prithiraj Rdasau, where 


the poet describes Padam Sin, the father of the | 


fair Padmavati, as translated by Mr. Beames :— 

“With many standards very splendid, 

Song, and music playing fire times a day,t 

Mounting ten thousand horses 

With golden hoofs and jewelled trappings, 
dc. &e. 

But, whether originating in India or Persia, 
it seems to have been an ancient Aryan insti- 
tution, and is probably referred to in the 3rd 
chapter of the Book of Daniel, where the people 
were commanded to fall down and worship the 
golden image at the time when they heard the 
“sound of the cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, psal- 
tery, dolcimer, and all kinds of music," 

In the course of investigating the titles of 
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indém lands on the first occupation of the 


Southern Marithi Country, instances occurred 


of grants, sometimes of whole villages, original- 


ly made in behalf of favoured individuals to— 
support the dignity of the noubaé. It is still 
enjoyed by several Sardirs in the Dakhan, 
and is now usually played only twice or 
thrice a day in a chamber called the noubat- 
khind, over the outer gateway of the mahdl,t 
or palace-court, | 

A touching incident connected with the nou- 
bat occurred during the Cabul disaster. When 
the news of Sir William Macnaghten's assassina- 
tion reached Madras, the Nawab of the Karni- 
tak wrote to Lord Elphinstone, on the 30th 
January 1844, to say that “ His Highness had 
ordered tha Sirkar Nonbat to cease for the 
usual period, according tothe Musalmiin custom, 
observed in cases of calamity." 





\/NOTES ON SOME LITTLE-KNOWN BAUDDHA EXCAVATIONS IN THE 
PUNA COLLECTORATE, 
BY G. H. JOHNS, Bo. C.5. 
Nénoli—Shelérwidi—Bhémchandra. 


A short time ago I visited the groups of | 
caves ot Ninoli, Shelirwidi, and Bhimchandra, | 


m the Pun collectorate; and, thongh the 
excavations of the last named are alone of 
special merit, it may not be nninteresting to 
give a short account of all the three sets, 

The two first mentioned are in the Miwal 
taluka to the north and sonth of the town of 
Talegim, and the Bhimchandra hill is in the 
tilnki of Ehed, a few miles to the north-east 
of Nanoli. 





The village of Nanoli lies three miles to the | 


north of Talegith on the left bank of the 
Indriyant, and the caves are in the escarpment 
of the hill a mile north of the village. A steep 
climb three-fourths up the hill brought me to the 


base of a high scarp facing south-wost, akirting | 


which I passed first a cistern and cell, and then 
reached a high flight of steps rudely out; 





Tho ruse succeded. Sa he continned the 
remainder of his reign, and it was 

: ra But this See reats on no 
change,” and in ’ inter 








ascending them I entered a flat-roofed cave 
about eighteen feet square, with a height of 
upwards of seven fest; this excavation is now 
uaed as a temple to Feringabai; a small cell is 
caverned out of the sonth wall or side. Further 
on, the escarpment is hollowed ont into two 
amall cells. 

The Shelirwid! excavations are high up in 
the hill about two miles to the south-east of 
Talegit, and are most of them in the village 
limits of Gahunje, and facing south-west. 

The north-west caves are in Shelirwidi 
which is a hamlet of Talegam, and consist of 
two or three cells only; they are nearly inac- 
cessible, and have some fine champaka tr 
(Michela Champaca) at the entrance. The south- 





prinees : Jour. As. Soe. Beng. rol. XXXVIIL pp. 145. Ane 
mental music. 
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into nave and aisles), the side compartments 
being each adorned with two pilasters similar 
to the pillars, and having each a niche with 
pillared jambs and canopy. There is a trace of a 
dahgobd in the centre,—a circular base five feet 
in diameter within a square mark where it 
confirms the view that a déhgobd once occupied 
the cave. The pillars are massive and square, 
but halfway up are twice chamfered off so as 
to be octagonal; the capitals have massive pro- 
jections on their four sides. 

There is an inner shrine occupied by the 
phallic symbol, and a figure of Buddha: the 
latter is carved on a detached stone, and may 
originally have adorned the ddhgobd. The 
inner is separated from the outer. cave by an 
elaborately sculptured doorway, the opening 
being two feet wide by four feet high; the 
carvings are mostly of human figures, There 
are no horse-shoe arch or Buddhist rail orna- 
ments discernible in the cave,—-contrasting in 
this respect with almost all the other chaitya 
excavations in the collectorate; and were it 
not for the déhgobd I should hardly suppose it 
to be a Buddhist temple. Perhaps it is a Bud- 
\ dhist chaitya of the Chilukyan era. The rock 
of which this hill is composed is of a soft nature, 
and tho screen or doorway dividing the two 
shrines (the presence of the ddigobd in the outer 


and then a fine cistern: two cells succeed, one 
with an inscription of five lines cut on its outer 
face, close to which, but further south, is a large 
ra it yp seperate Om 
feet by 18 feet, with four cells on either side, 
and'of an inuer shtine near the end of which 
are what would seem to be the remains of a 
dadhgobd, viz. an abacus of four slabs, the lower 
the smaller, pendent from the roof, and an in- 
distinctly traced foundation of the dromj; the 
latter is now occupied by a shdluakha and linga. 
The roof is flat and about nine feet from the 
ground. The entrance to this cave is now 
means of ingress, Further on are a cistern 
anda cell. The cave being flat-roofed and the | 
top of the ddhgobd being. an abacus would | 
induce the opinion that it is an unfinished ex- 
eavation, which would have been converted 
into a circolar-roofed temple with a chAairid 
ddigobd on completion. 
out of a hill seven miles west of Chakan, with- 
in the village limits of Sinde, close to the 
boundary of Bhimboli. The hill rises steep 
from the plain on the south and west, and in 
the escarped southern side are the caves in 
question. After a somewhat arduous climb 
from the base of the hill » cistern is passed on 
the right; the villagers call it ‘Sita’s Bath.’ 
A little further on, after rounding a promon- 
tary, the principal cave is reached ; it is small 
and faces south-west, and is now dedicated to 
Bhimechandra Mahideva. Thure is o cistern on 
ton To Senn, aes entrance, which is 
8 feet high by 13 wide, is now built up, having 
a small arched doorway in the centre. The 
temple is very nearly square, rather more than 
14 feet long by 15 broad, the height being 
7 feet; the roof is flat; four pillars, two on | 
either side, divide the cave into three compart- 
menta (it would be a straining of terms to sy 











| prevents my calling thats mere nave) has had 
to be cemented or mortared by the villagers to 
be kept in its place, Further on is a cell, or 
sible terse s Ray meme an 






with difficulty, is a cave at the end of which is a 
winding cavernons road low and narrow, said 
to permeate the hill, and to be many form 
length. There are one or two inacceasible holes 
or caves higher up, and beyond, on the west, 
is also a small cave. 

The guru of the temple is supported by a 
grant of inim land in Bhimboli. 
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Editor nliqueary. that he feels inclined to o o 

beatae See ae sca interest | editing any of them for the present. On the other 

Prof. Kielhorn’s remarks on the Sikshiis in the In- hand Iam glad to seo that he coincides thoroogily 

dian Antiquary, vol. V. pp. 141 seqg. [amvery sorry | with my own views regarding the age 

to hear that he has to complain of the great incor- phonetic treatises, maintained by me, in opposi- 

rectnessofmostof the MS%. which he has collected, | tion to those expressed by Prof. Hang Scene 
even the best and oldest of them, which goes so far | untimely death, on the 8rd instant, is a heavy 
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and severe loss to science) and adopted by Mr. Bur- 
nell, in my reviews of their respective works in the 
Jenaer Literatur Zeitung, 1875, p.316 (1st May), and 
1876, p. 203 (March 25). I am, moreover, very 
thankful to Prof. Kielhorn for different corrections 
of my explanations of several Sikshi passages. 
But there is one passage among them, regarding 
which I cannot yet surrender my former posi- 
tion; and itis the particular object of these lines 
todefend it,—anat least to maintain ita relative merita, 
as opposed to the explanation proposed by Prof. 
Kielhorn himself. I mean the passage in the 
Pdnintyd Sikshd about the women of Surdshtra, 
First, I beg to remark that Prof. Riclhorn tz not 
quite correct in hia statement that I proposed 
three interpretations of the verse in question, and 
particularly that on p. 270 of vol. IV. of the 
Tndische Studien I did propose # second tranala- 
tion, ‘which we may omit here’ and pasa to the 
“third.” In reality I have treated the verse first 
on p. 209, and secordly on p. $50 of that volume 
(1858), and both times [ have given the very saMz 
translation. On p. 270 I add only the alternative 
option totake the words inthe second hemistich 
Saigt Gaqt nol only as a quotation from Rik, 
VILL 66, 3, but af the same time also as figura- 
tively descriptive of the minute exactness of tho 
phonetic process itself (“as the spokes in the 
nave with a hammer, thas you ought to contrive 
the rajiga”). And when I return to the passage 
the third time, on p. 380 of vol. LX. (1865), I pro- 
poze only, while fully adhering to the translation 
itself given at first, a» conjectural rvading for tha 
words in the first hemistich: ay} or a before ¢- 
sahrarra- Both readings I state to be equally 
senselesa, and I propose therefore to draw. the 
word @ Standing in the second hemistich also to 
the first, and toread ami (fafa). The an- 
thor woald seem to have selected from amongst 
the numerous Vedic instances of & just this 
passage & 3 TF HaqT, in order to adduce an 
instance as similar as possible in its phonetic 
sound tothe formula of greeting af of the Su- 
rishtra women. In course oftimethis word ( ari), 
changed to a7qj (as given in the quoted passage), 
and 7 (on other grounds, sce below). Now 
in this Soriishtra formula of greeting @rt I pro- 


pose+o recognize a form, adapted to the Hindu ear, | 


of the Greek formula of greeting, yaipes, and to 
take this ‘either as the infinitive itaelf, or as the 


imperative form yupe. For the adoption of such — 
| Ala, arenas ), Arara(t (comp. xemrat ef¥e5 4). 


a Greck phrase I call to account the predominance 
of Greek influence in Surishtra lasting for some 

centuries, as [had pointed to the possibility of some 
such contingency already the very firat timeawhen I 





touched upon thesubjeot (Ind. Stud. vol. TV., p.269, 
nofe). Now there is certainly nothing so uncom- 
monly strange in the adoption of foreign greeting 
formulas. We Germans, for instance, useconstantly, ~ 
when parting, the French formula adieu, changed 
to Adje, Adjes, Ade (as well as bom jour, merci, 
bons diza, provit, gratiaa, and other words of the 
same stamp). And French influence bas not 
been predominating in Germany for so long a 
period as the Greek, in all probability, has done 
in India, 

But what is it particularly with these Surish- 
tratcomen ? I asked formerly (Ind. Stud. vol. TV. 
p. 269), “Is there to be concluded from this verse 
a particular occupation of the Surishtra women 
with declamatory representations?” Imayeadd now 
that tradition has really preserved some traces of 
that kind, for we read already in Wilson's 6 Hind 
Theatre (1835), vol. L. p. xix: “ The Meya (a style 
of dancing) was taught by Parvati to the princess 
Usha, who instructed the Gopia of Dwiraki; the 
residence of her husband, in the art; by them it 
was communicated to the women of Surdshfra, and 
from them it passed to the females of various re- 
gions.” See the text of this passage from the 
Nrittddhydya of SAriigadeva's Samgttaratadkara in 
Aufrecht’s Catalogus of the Sanskrit MSS. of the 


me d priori as really very likely that o statement 
like that contained in our verse should refer to 
this yory dancing métier of tha Surdshira women, 
anc not to their “ shouting the word am.as. dairy- 
women inthe street," as Prof. Kielhorn proposes 
to read and to translate im accordance with the 


commentary on the aaafarey; for we know 


nothing at all about their particular proficiency 
as “dairy-women,” while we do know about their 
excellency in Ldsya, 

The explanation adopted by Prof. Eielhorn ac- 
counts, after all, only for the reading qm in the 
ont recension of the text, not for the reading aqtt 
in the other; and I should think it highly pro- 
bable that the former reading really owes if very 
‘rigin to that explanation itself, proffered for the 
dark passage by some echoliast—maybe already 
a long while ago—but terongly, aa far os I can see. 
For the root 4my with afi ig used in general only 


in the sense of addressing,—at least never in that of 


shouting. The proper words for shouting would 
be the roota aq, QU, 7znlone or with different 
prepositions, or S4qiy, Skah (compare qif@- 
aS), tareqht (comp. efaspd), Tara (comp. 


Whichever reading, therefore, we may adopt, 31 
Serciale naconieoberslly propane inesap=s 
certainly must be in harmony with the verb 
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afin “addresses,” as the word of the text 
about whose reading and meaning thereis no doubt ; 


particular persons, or people in general; and this, 
sions,—for instance, at the performance of a [dsya. 


Paor. Da. A. WEBER. 


— ‘ 


J. H. GARSTIN AND E. W. W. RESPECTING 


DOLMENS AND EXTINCT BACES (Ind. Ant, vol. 


The singular kind of couch-like vessel—really 0 


Mr. Garstin inn kisfeaen in the South Arkat dis- 
triet has been described by Captain Newbold in 
sepulchres such ss were examined by Mr. Garstin 
abound in all the southern districts of Madras, 
often in extensive cemeteries; those in Koimbattr 
have been described at length in Jo . BR. Ae. Bor. 
vol. VIL. In 1852 Captain Newbold visited a re- 


markable assemblage of tombs at Panduviram | 


Déwal, 34 miles east-north-east of Chittir, 
in North Arkaf, and in one of them discovered a 
sarcophagu: which he thus describes :—" It was o 
coffin-shaped trough, rounded at the extremities, 


and deeply rimmed st the edges, 6} feet long, | 


10 inches deep, and from 1 foot 10 inches to 2 feet 
broad. Tt was filled with hard earth and human 
bones, and stood on eight terra-cotta legs, which 
rested on the floor, 1 foot 3 inches long, and about 
3} inches in dinmeter at top, tapering gradually 
at the bottom, which terminated in two convex 
rims.” I have never heard of this sort of coffin 
having been discoverec since till Mr. Garstin's 
exhumation of them in | 

being found anywhere out of the two Arkates, 
though numbers of the tombs have been opened 
by myself and others in all the southern districts.® 
OF those lately found, one is remarkable as, 
though much shorter and broader 
x 1} wide) than Captain Newbold’s example, pos- 
seasing no fewer than fiftegn legs, and the other 
two as having been found together in one Be. 
pulchre. ; 

In the year of Captain Newbold'’s discovery 
some sepulchral remains from the mount of Geb- 
rlireh, near Bagdad, were forwarded by Commander 
Jones, of the Indian Navy, to the Bombay Go- 

© Of course they may yet be found elsewbere; but it is 







th Arksat, nor of their 


(4 feet long | 


as will be seen from the annexed outlines of both, 

Soc. vol. TV. (January 1853) p. 378. | 
In theBritiah Museum amongst the moat archaic 
cotta coffin from a tomb at Camirus, in Rhodes. 
It is 6 feet long by | foot 10 inches broad, not round- 
ed_but angular at the extremities, and the edges 
flattened and overlapping ; the ends are covered in, 
one for about a foot, the other about six inches; on 
the fist surface of the former a bull is delineated 
“between two liona in very ride archaic style, the 
representation of them; the surface of the latter end 
hes two similar lions, and o scroll pattern is 
tomb of the same general shape, but coverc., and 
figures strikingly Hindu in appearance ; this—one 
of the latest and most unique acquisitions of the 
museum, though more elaborate in ornamentation, 
and of priceless value as displaying in full size 
the colour, feature, garb and habit, as they lived, 
of the Etruscan couple whose bodies it contained — 
is but a development of the plainer earthen ooffin- 
troughs of Babylonia and India, which in the 
Rhodes example shows the first rude application 
of ornament in coloured design. More will ere 
long be heard of the important discovery and 
identification by Mr. George Smith of the ancient 
port of Carchemish, near the mouth of the Euphra- 
tes, by which the long sought-for link or stepping- 
stone between the civilization of antique Egypt 
and Babylonia will be supplied, and an explanation 
at Inst obtained of the marvellously full stage of 
development and grandeur in which Assyrian re- 
mains are found, with no indication of ruder begin- 
pings, or progress, and of their similarity to 
Egyptian art. It is conjectured onthe highest 
authority that the race inhabiting that vast city, 
almost rivalling Nineveh and Babylon, were of Tu- 
ranion steck, and the same with the Biblical Hit- 
tites, the chiof aborigines of Canaan, who were also 
the mysterious Rasenua or Etruscans. Whatever 
affinities may be shown to exist between the Driivi- 
dian dialects and the Aryan family of languages, 
which still seem slender, all other racial affinities 
of the Dravidian peoples. Amongst other points 
of resemblance it is certainly noteworthy that 
with three and foar legs common in these 


of the urna 
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the peculiar custom of interment in earthenware 
coffins identical in shape, dimensions, and material 
should have obtained in India, Assyria, and, witha 
Mediterranean island as astepping-stone,inItaly,— 
always in regions where the presence of Turanian 
races is suspected, and where alone in Italy (see 
Ind, Ant. vol. IIL p. 277) the rude stone or me- 
valithic monuments so characteristically Toranian 
have hitherto been found. Let it alao be added that 
these monuments, kistvaens, cromlech-dolmens, 
and stone circles abound in Palestine and the 
Sinaitic peninsula, where mountain-sides and 
“each constructed of four large slaba from six to 
ten feet long, standing with their edges in the 
ground, yet rising upright five feet above it. On 
top the capstone is always the largest and heaviest 
of all, being nearly as broad as long, and from one 
to three feet in thickness: it projects over sides 
and ends,”—exactly corresponding to megaliths 
in Southern India. 

Returning to Mr. Garstin's account, it may be 
remarked that there is nothing unusual in dolmeng 
being found much nearer the sea than Tiruk o- 


vilor; atthe Red Hills, near Madras, they | 


occur close to the beach, and are there peculiar as 
tome. On the other coast there isa remarkable 
collection of dolmena, called Topékals, at Ch At a- 
parambal, onthe Beypir river, seven miles 
from Calicut. As to the use of these structures 
Mr. Garstin is assuredly right in concluding they 
were used as burial-places, never as dwellings for 
any living race: the traditions told him and Colo- 
nel Welsh (whose “stone village, formerly inhs- 


bited by the Paundway,” doubtless exists, and could — 


be identified—they are numerous all over the Pe. 


ninsula) of their having been the abodes of extinct | 


races are all “ myths of observation,” f.¢. stories 
suggested by the appearances for which they pre- 
tend © account; the hut-like shape with the singu- 
lar hole so uniformly found, door-like, in one of 
the side stones, and the vessels, often of culinary 
shape and marked with fire, placed within, have 
ulways led the natives to regard and designate 
them aa houses. The Rev. W. Taylor, in his Analy. 
sis of the Mackenzie Manuscripts, has enumerated 
the following curious series of popular legends as 
to their origin and use, all purely “myths of ob. 
servation’ :— 


(1) In very ancient times the astrological books | 


predicted that all mankind would be destroyed by | 


a shower of fire: so the then existing men took 
counsel together and constructed solid impene- 
trable houses of stone, to which they retreated 


with their families and household utensils, One 


day, however, a rain of gold fell, which lured them | 
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forth, and whilst they were gathering up the gold 


all except a few who had remained at home, by 


(2) In remote ages there was a race of pygmies 
who, although sodiminutive, possessed the strength 
and split them asunder: this dwarf-people con- 
structed the stone huts and dwelt in tlfem till 
destroyed by the flood that closed the cycle, 

(3) The stone houses were built by the Pén- 
davas whilst wandering from place to place to 
escape the persecution of Duryodhana, 

(4) After the flood the world was covered with 
forests abounding with fe: ocious beasts, and these 
stone structures werd built by hunters as places 
of safety for their wives and children whilst they 
were absent on the chase: hence they are often 


| called (Veddr-kudi) thunters' huts ;’ others say they 


were raised by Hakshasas for the same purpose. 
(5) In the reign of Rima there were tribes of 
men having taila like monkeys, and very fero- 
cious and strong; they could cleave rocks and 
carry huge stones. They built these stone caves 
Yuga deluge. 
(6) In long-past ages the lives of mon were far 


| more prolonged than now, reaching even to many 


“anturies, and even then they did not die, but 
when feeble through age they lay in the house 
like huge ripe fruits, breaching but unable to 
move and helpless, to the great inconvenience of 
the younger generation. At last, to got these 
pumpkin-like encumbrances out of the way, and 
to prevent the pollution of their possibly dying in 
the house, the younger people constructed stone 
sepulrhres underground, in which the ripe-fruit- 
like ancients were placed with food and pots, and 
tended daily whilst they lived. When at lmgth 
they died, the door of the sepulchre was closed, 
and earth heaped overall. Thus the men of old 
time escaped the inconvenience of the fruit-like 
stage of their forefathers, 

(7) Someregard these stoue houses ag deposi. 
buried in them, and men often killed upon them, 


: whose ghosts are bound by spells to guard and 


otnocal the treasure. (See Ind, Ant. for last 
January, vol. V., p. 22.) 
M. J. W. 
Nore.—In some parts of the Bombay Promdency, expe- 
cially in Taluk Panwel of the ‘hind collectorate, the 
his basket of grain, in constructed of three or four rough 


Prebistoric ages is very striking —Ep. 
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ASOKA INSCRIPTIONS. 957 





PROFESSOR KERN’S VERSIONS OF SOME OF THE ASOKA INSCRIPTIONS. 


1, 
near Babhra.t 





the transcript of the ‘ Letter to the As- 
sembly of Magadha’ found near Bai bhrat:— 

_ryeante irae ees eo 
eathgharh abhivddeti nath dha apibidhatathcha 
phasuvihdlatathcha. * Viditevs, bharhte ! Avateke 
ham Bodhasi dhathmasi sarnghasiti gilavecha 
pasidechs. E-kechi, bharhte ! * bhagavaté Bu- 
dhena bhAsite save se subbhiisiteva, echa kho, 
*chilasatitike hosatiti alahimi hokarh tivatavi 
imini, bharhte! dhathmapallilyfiyini: Vinaya- 
samikase, * Aliyarasini, Anigatabhayfni, Muni- 
gathi, Moneynstte, Upntisapasina, evd Lighulo- 
“vide muséviidam adhigichya bhagavati Budhe- 
na bhiisite. Etdni, bharhte! dharhmapaliydyini 
ichb&mi pie ae bhikhu- 











Reppin wm a mo chi 
ntti 
This he then renders into Sanskrit thus :-— 


‘ Priyndargo (: éi) rij Magadham (Migadhab) 
saigbam abhividya tam Gbépibidhatilfichs su- 


vad asmbkam Buddhe, dharme sangha itt gaura- 
valicha pt uo. Yat-kifichit, bhavantah ! 
bhagavatd Buddbena bhishitarh, carvan | tat eubhii- 
shitam eva, yachcha khalu, bhaventel ! primén- 
yens drisyeta; evath saddharmas chirsthitiko 
bhavishyatity er ahoth tivatnivait 

vato dharmaparyiyaih : vinayasamAkarshs, irya- 
vata (F), aniigatabhayhni, munigithi, mouneya- 
sitram, Upatishyapraind, yaécho Rahulivavido 








mrishdvadam adhikritya bhagavaté Buddhena bhi-— 


shitalh. Et&n, bhavantah! Dharmaparyiydin ich- 
chhimi kirtibahuldya bhikshavagcha bhikshunya- 
schitited érinuyuschopadhdrayeyuscha 
ip , , Etena, bhavan- 
taht ida idchacehine abhimatiichs madiyokteti-? 
This he then renders thus :-+- 
“King Priyadardéin (thatis,the Homane) 
of Mag ad ha greets the Assembly (of Clerics) t 


* In vol. TIL pp. 77-61, Dr. J. Muir has given an ana- 
lyaia of the first EBS lrg Minit sii 
ling der Z ike Budd Aisten edengtukken can 
deoka den | , ' given of the 











| and wishes them welfare and happiness. Yo 
know, Sirs, how great is our reverence anil 
affection for the triad which is called Buddha 
(the Master), Faith, and Assembly. All 


| that our Lord Buddha has spoken, my Lords, 
is well spoken: wherefore, Sirs, it mmst indeod 


be regarded as having indisputable authority ; 
Lords, I honour (?) in the first place thes 
religious works:—Summary of the Discipline, 
The Supernatural Powers (7) of the Master (or, 
of the Masters), The Terrors of the Future, The 
Song of tha Hermii, Tha Siira on Aaceticjain, 
The Question of Upatishya, and The Adavwnition 


to Réhula concerning Falsehood, uttered by our 


I will that the monks and nonons, for the 
advancement of their good name, shall unin- 
teruptedly study and remember, as also the 
laics of the male and female sex. For this end, 
my Lords, I cause this to be written, and have 
made my wish evident."§ 

The Bibhra inscription is the only one 
in which Buddha's name is mentioned. The 
reason of that name not occurring on any of 
the other inscriptions is easily seen: they were 
intended for the whole empire, for all without 
distinction of creed, and it wonld have been 
anbecoming if the prince, in his admonitions, 
had appealed to « Master who was not known 
as such to the majority of his subjects. Besides 
which, A éoka speaks astheadministrator ofthe 





| realm, and not as a religious preacher. In one 


other place only—I mean the signature of the 
Girnir|] inscription—the following words have 
reference to Buddha. Ofthis signature there 

_. va svoto hasti savalokasnkhibaro nama. 
What has to be supplied at the beginning I leave 
to the ingenuity of others to determine, but 
what is left means “the white elephant whose 
name is Bringer of happiness to the whole 
world.” ‘That by this term 54k ya is implied 
———$$—<——————— 

Jour, As. Soe. Bens. vol, IX. 

if greet 


the emigrate ois” 
de Jaartelling, 
As, Soc. Ben rol, Bop p-241: compare Wester: 
a lathe Jour: R. As. Soo. vol. XUL opposite p. 153, 
a Les wenagiy aoagned Che the sigaatase $0 No. 13 of 


inseription : it is true that it nraragtcr dy 


| neath it, bat that is because No. 13 is in the 


, , d's facsimile to see how 
bat to look at Westergaarde 


the matter stands, Wilson's transcript is 


— 
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there can be no doubt, amee the jae SAYS 


that the Rodhisattva, the future Buddha, | 
left heaven to bring happiness to mon, and |. 


entered his mother’s womb as a white elephant. 

Thus we read in the Laliterifira, 63 :— 

“Poshyanskshatrayoge Bodhisattvas Tushita- 
varabhavanich chyutva smritah samprajainan 
péaduragajarépo bhitva, jananya dakshini- 
yah kukshavy avakrimata.” 


With regard to sarvalokasukhdhara, we may | 


compare the gti@at Laliteristira 111, in which 
ailusion is made to the happiness which the birth 
of Buddha was to bring into the world : — 

aplyascha yathi Sintah sukhi sarvarn yath’ ja- 


grat | 
dhrivam Sukhivaho jitah sukhe sthipayita ja- 
gat || 


Even if the signature is not to be atiribnted 
‘o the sorihe, the custom evidently even then 


prevalent, and still in use at the present day, of 


nawing at the end of the inscription the di- 
vinity worshipped by the writer or scribe, can 
offer no serious difficulty. In the short inscrip- 
tion No. XIV., which is neither more nor leas 
than a postecript addressed to the reader, we find 


apologues which recur word for word in the post. 


script of modern manuscripts and even printed 


books. When we read at the end of the Bombay | 
“min parca | 


ilokavaishamyah Lipikarapramdddédind 


edition of the Mahdbhérat 


bodiyam," we can almost fancy we have before 
us ASoko’s warnitg against the negligence of 
his scribes, agninst lipitarapamddo, ag his own 
words express it ;—so tenacious is Indian tradi- 
tion! Later on we shall return to the postscript 
of the Girnir inscription. 


asfu, and similar expressions, of the 

Indian MSS. of the present day. 
Though the king's edicts, or rather written 
addresses to his subjects, contain nothing which 
could give offence to the adherents of other forms 
of belief, they are nevertheless more or leas 
Boddhistic in their style. They are composed 
in s preaching tone, full of repetitions, Just os 


justice to the king's noble asp 


The ascription of | 
homage to the White Elephant—that i is, | 
to the Buddha—ecorresponds to the Srf-Ramdr. | 





Baddherhoelee commends the sacred writ- 
ings for their prolixity, eo Afioka informs us 
that he has intentionally repeated some things 
on account of their aweetness, in order to im- 
press them favourably upon the people, and 
cause them to meet with the greater a gt 





wT sanlcagtheesstieenso 6a: 5/aaetineIPI 
ness in hia style we have no intention of being 
unjust to the memory of a good princes, ‘The 
following pages will afford proofs that we do 
ns, to his. 





toleration, to his merits as a roler, 

All the discovered inscriptions of the king of 
Magadha fully merit, on more than one fo- 
count, the attention of every Indian écho 
though tho text of most of them is in: ahs, 
condition that I have hitherto not ventured to 
undertake a reprodaction of all. I shall there- 
fore confine myself to such as are in great mea. 
sure, or in essentials, intelligible. I will begin 
with two inscriptions in which the king speaks 
of his conversion, namely, Nos. IV. and VII. 





of Girnir. 


Of No. IV. in the Girnr series there are three 
versions :—one in the dialect of the country | in 
which Girmér Jay, which dialect we may per- 
haps venture to call Gujarati, or more ge- 
nerally Marathi; the second in Magadhi 
at Dhauli; the third in Aryan writing at. 
Kapurdigiri,in the language of North- 
Western India, or Gaindhira Tho lan- 
guage of the Inet-mentioned version is nearest 
toSanskrit, inasmuch as it has retained 
various conjunct consonants, soch as pr, tr, &¢., 
as well as the three sorts of sibilants. Not much 
further from the Sanskrit ix the Girn Ar dialect, 
in which the groups sf and «f occur regularly. 
The Magadhi prosents all the characteristics 
ofa fully developed Prakrit. This inseription 
was the last dealt with by Burnonf, and the 
most carefully analysed by him ( Lotus de la Bonne’ 
ioi, pp. 730 .). He hag taken the text of 


| Girnir ns his basis, and rightly so, because ib 


has auffered least, and has been most carefally 
written and revised. It rans as follows :— 


Dn ern na anaatint vadhito éra pindrashbho vibidsichs bhatinals Bétisu 








| ‘The two aia nie _ 
Soe. Beg. vo, VIL, p $35,» fare of fos Dial sre 
faces p. & A revised copy of the the Giirniir Series by Wes. 


nati asathpatipat; we Déviinarhpiynss Piyndasino riTio 


lrgaard and Gen. Jacob will be found in the Jowr, R. 
Aa. 8 Saige 1s 
of the AL covert p- 158 aoa facsiale by Alama 





a iiaal 
* 


* na bhatapavé thrisd aja vadhité Dévinarhpiyasa 





apens bhérighoso® aho dharhmaghoso, vimdnadasandcha iastidavanioka 
yad ari ape ritio dhammdAnusas im nora i 
* bho piindnath avihirnsd bhitinaed fidtinarh saripatipati bimhanasaman as . 


inath sampatipati mitari pitari 


‘ susisd thaira susis4 ésa affecha baluvidho dhammacharand vadhaté vadhayisatichers Doran, 
: Piyndasi raja dharhmachsranath idem putichs poticha papotdicha Devinathpiyasa Piyadasino cae 
vadhayisariti idarh dhammacharanam jiva savatakapé dhathmamhi silambhi tistarsto dhovhmarh 


* ese hi seste} katimé ya dhathmiAnslisanach dhomhm 





anusigsisariti 
TAO) Da bhavati§ asilasa tal| i - 


* [ya] dhicha ahinicha sidhu ethya athiya ida lokhdpitazh imasn atha(ea) vadht yujashtu bini ch [ 


Of this tablet Burnoufft bas given the following 
version :— , , 
centaines d’années, on vit prospérer uniquement 
le meurtre des étres vivants et la méchanceté a 
Végard dea oréatures, le manque de respect 
Jes Bimhanas et les Samanas (les Brihmanes ot 
les Cramaras). Aussi, en ce jour, parce que Piyn- 
dasi, lo roi chéri des D4vaa, pratique la loi, le son 
du tambour [s retenti]; oui, la voix de la loi 
(s'est fait entendre], aprés que des promenades de 
chars de parade, des promenades d'éléphants, des 
feux d'artifice, ainsi que d'sutres représentations 






wT ol 





Ce que depuis bien des centaines d'années on 
n’avait pas vu auparavant, on I's va prospérer 
aujourd'hui, par suite de l'ordre que donne Piyn- 
dasi, le roi chéri des Dévas, de pratiquer Ia loi. 
La cessation du meurtre des étres vivants et des 
actes de méchanceté i I'égard des créatures, le 
respect pour les parents, l’ob¢issance aux pére e% 
mére, lobéissance aux anciens (Théra), voild les 
vertus, ainsi que d'autres pratiques de la loi de 
diverses espéces, quisesont accrues. Et Piyadasi, 
servation de In loi; et les fils, et les petite-fila, et 
Divas, feront croitre cette observation de la loi 
jusqu’au kalpa de la destruction. Fermes dans la 
loi, dans le morale, ils ordonneront l'observation 








hpiyena Piyadasing raid idarh lekhipitah.** 


de la loi; car c'est ln meilleure des actions que 
d@'enjoindre l'observation de In loi. Cette observa- 
tion méme de la loi n'existe pas pour celui qui n'a 


| pasde morale. Il est bon que cet objet prospare 


et ne dipérisse pas; c'est pour cela qu'on a fait 
écrire cet édit. Si cet objet s’accroit, on n’en 


-devra jamais voir le dépérissement, Piyadasi, le 


roi chéri des Dévas, a fait éorire cot dit, In 
douziéme année depuis son sacre.” 

* Let us,” he saya,“ in the first place examine the 
state of the Girndr text as it has come down to us. 
Thus much we can see, that, while there are no 
grosg errors, thera ia much carelessness and ir. 


divines ont ¢té montrées aux regards du peuple, regularity in the spelling. The system of sounds 


of a dialect cannot be too carefully considered, if 
firm ground is to ba obtained for the scttlement, 
and thereby for the interpretation, of thetext, The 
pronunciation vdea, Sanskrit vareha, ia as good as 
viteat (spelt vasa), since it is in Prikpit a matter 
of indifference whether a syllable ia long by 


Consequently tho developed Prikrit does not admit 
a vowel long by nature in a syllable which is long 
by position. The spelling bdiwhana in line 2 
transgresses this rule, while bamAana in lino 6 is 
correct. The same inconsistency is seen else- 
where—now a, then d. Inthe second line paff 
(== pati), with the dental f, occurs twice; in line 6 
itis twice written with the lingaal, These forms 
are both quite correct, bat they should not have 
been interchanged in the same document. Froim 





Baornouf reada thd, bat there i@ nothing like wt; the 
A eek tb beaks Bopron= fey Syl on 


matilated Hike o Aw, but the stroke of the w bu 


| somehow or other strayed away on this sido to the vadAi 


which stands below, and nis mocemsory stroks 
Md wee 


= a bherig ighoro, the bh was only partially shows 
y in Weeterguard and Jacob's aes: 
10, esa Ai for wohi; aod fa imauht for (¥) 


™ (usr mhd doubtfully road -ca imaonhs, 
UD, dau for ida, and Afni cha for Afai-me . 
+4 Lotus de la Bonne Loi, p. 731. 
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oe ee ee eee 


the Sanskrit pratt there is produced on the one 
hand, by the dropping of the r, pati ; on the other, 
first, the form prifi (pért?): an r,as well a5 an 4, 
serving to effect the transition to an immediately 


following ¢ in the class of dentals. In the oldest 
Indian of all, this sometimes takes place, in the | 
Sanskrit still more frequently, while in the Prikrits | 


it ia the rule. Thus the Sanakrit krifa becomes 
pretty generally in the Prikrits kata; perti, pati, 
and thence later pant, pali, and pari. We find the 
same inconsistency in vadh along with vadh, The 
distinction between the dental and lingual m has 
not yot died out, but the suthor or transcriber con- 
tinually confuses them; thus dasand should have 
the dental ; ripdai, on the contrary, the lingual n 
A carelessness of frequent occurrence in the 
majority of Indian MSS., even the most recent, 1s 
the use of the ¢ after «, instead of the aspirated fh, 
agin fistaruto, seate. This is not the only point 
which shows clearly that the habita of the Indian 
transcribers all existed at that time;—the custom 
of indicating every nasal sound with which a 
syllable closes by a spurious annusviira, simply to 
eave trouble, is another example. In general, 
those documents of 258-257 n.c. present exactly 
the same kind of errors that we are accustomed to 
find in Indian MSS. The s before (4, thongh as a 
sign the same us the dental «, cannot, for a simple 
physiological reason, possibly have been the dental, 
Before a lingual, and above all an Indian lingual, 
no man can bring out anything but a lingual. The 
reason why the #h was not used to indicate the 
required lingual must have been, that while the 
sh is indeed a lingual, it possesses, besides that, o 
characteristic of its own, 50 that it comes near to 
the lingual sound of a liquid «. 

“Two forms occur which I sea no chance of ex- 
plaining from the dialect of Girnfir, viz. dea ond 
the neuters in ¢, as charane, kate, do. That doo 
evatakap! corresponds to a Sanskrit ydeat son. 
virfakelpdt has been correctly perceived by Bur- 
nouf, and admits of no doubt; but dea for Sans- 
krit ydea! is regular Magadhi, not Girndri. Let it 
serve for proof of this assertion that the Magadhi 


diise, Sanskrit yddrffam, ia in our document, line | 


+, ydriva, The termination also of the neuter in 
e, in seste, kame, is is Magadhi ; so also is ffrige as 
respecta the termination in like manner bahu- 
ridhe dharimacharane in line 7. It would be pre- 


sumptuous to assert positively that an ¢ = Sansk. | 


am and neuter a, was absolutely unknown to the 


Girniri; but we have doubts on the point, and | 


that becanse in Magadhi the a stems in general, 


whether masculine or neuter, have ¢ in the no- | 
minative, and so forth. Thus Mag. piyeisas much | 


m= ~ ae? Bs. 


stands in all places where the traus scripte have it. 





equal to the Sanak. priya ast READ oo 


the western dialect the masculine has always o. 


There is no explanation whaterer to be given of 
dva instead of ydea. Briefly, however hazardous 
it may appear, we will not refrain from expressing 
the conjecture thst the text had been written 
originally in the Innguage of the king himself, the 
Magadht ; that the other redactions are translations 


- thereof, more or less successful ; ; and that Magadht 


wasabi into the versions. We cannot, 

wever, regard the word thaira, Sansk. sthavira, 
Sit Macuinteak toe a Weecaee a eee 
ning of a word in the Girnfri as well. This much 
is certain, that the Magadhi text of Dhauli, which, 
alas !*has suffered most, and has been the most 
hastily transcribed —is ercngioes Ses ey eee 
inthe boat written; essd exoute' ‘Us: #60 OMIT 
dactions in the correct use of the wer gar 
particles. 

“It is also of importance to inquire in how v far 
any irregularities sealer stedny eg er 
from the condition of an original text, because all 
those three redactions agree in the reading of a 
very suspicious word, viz. hfni (and alfnf) in line 
11. Sans. hand means clearly enough * diminution,’ 
and ahdui ‘non-diminution.” Now if it even 








should be supposed that the form of the participle 
ifna had exercised some influence on that of the 
monster Mni, yet in no single Prakrit, including 
the Pili, has such a Afni been found, but, on the 
i. The fact that the three redactions 





but to weaken the reading. Because the exist- 
ence of such a monstrosity as hfni might be in 
some slicht degree conceivable os a sporm 
stance in w single dialect, but that such a thing 
should appear in three widely diverging dialects 
or languages would be altogether too singular. 
If, however, all the redactions are from one source, 
then it might be possible that there was at first 
an error in thatsource.tf Tt is fortunmte that the 
meaning is not obscured in the redactions by the 
manner of writing. 

I shall now give the text of Girnir with the 
slight modifications which appear to me justi- 
fied by comparison with the Kapurdigiri 


version :-— 


1 Atikiitarh athtarath bahtni vasasatiini vadhito 
iva p&nirahbho, vihitheichn bhotinar, Mitisa 
4 nearnpatipati, bamhanssamaninarh asacpatipati ; 
ta aja Divinathpiyssa Piyadasino rilio . . aa 
macharanina bhérighoso abo dharhmaghe vi 
miinadasantchs hastidasandcha * agikharndhanict 









ft The difference betereen 4, f, and i is so alight in writing, that it may after all be a question hase hind vaaity 
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sipplies te clasnaacn deemncce. I 
am well aware that, as a general rule, a literal 
translation is the very opposite of a correct one. 
Literal translations are a sort of four de force, 
which on occasion may have their use, provided 
A man who translates literally does not under- 
stand the language from which he is translating, 
and, generally speaking, he does not understand 





atha(e) wadhhi(sa) ve jaxhta, bAnichs Fr fad) | 
Dvidasavasdbhisi 


lochitavyi. tena Deviinarhpi- 
yens Piyadasin& rifia idarh lekhdpitath, 

The Girnir inseription may thos be put back 
into Sanskrit, with the exeeption of all that is 
- positively at variance with the rales of Sanskrit 
syntax :— 

Radikrsn te siare bade 





skandhoaBuahtnsyealienhia divyesha riipeshu daréi- 
tavatsu jJanath. Yidriéam bahubhir varshadatair 


na bhitapirvarh, tadrigam adya vardhito Devi- 

nimpriyasya Priyadardino rijno dharminnddstyi- 
nailambhah prininim, avihithad bhitdnim, jnitishu 
sampratipattir, brilmansdramaneshu aampratipat- 
tir, mitipitroé Guértshd, stavire dudrishea. Etad 


anyachohs bahuvidharh dharmacharanam vardhi- | 


tarh, vardhayishyati chaiva Devindimpriyah Priya- 
daréi rij dharmacharanam idath, putradcha pan- 
triécha prapautridéchn Span ead hae 
ino rajno Joredsirsy lose lagers gn Cn rien j 





aah ciabilakidigunad sot aatiasas kell libvh 
yad dharmAnusfeanath dharmacharanam api na 
r edeternae 


Licimenaree timber 





sasys Priyaartine run tal 
"the trang nan ot fo war, as aay the cae.” 
Tt is pot quite clear what ia to be understoad by “ an 


the language into which he is translating. 
Translation of No, IV. 

“In past times,during many centuries, attack- 
ing animal life and inflicting suffering on the 
creatures, want of reapect for Bralimans and 
monks, have only grown greater. But now, 
when king Devanimpriya Priyedaréin 
practises righteousness, his kettle-drom has be- 
come & summons to righteousness,t while ap- 


paritions of chariots of the gods, and appari- 


tions of celestial elephants, and fiery balls, and 
other signs in the heavens, showed thomselves 
to the people. In such a manner as has not 
been the case in many centuries previously, now, 
throngh the exhortation of king Devinim. 
priya Priyadarsin to cultivate iktooaiete 
has the sparing of animal life, the gentle treat- 
ment of creatures, respect for relatives, respect 
for Brihmans and monks, obedience to father 
and mother, obedience to an elder,} grown 
greater. This and many other kinds of virtnous 
practices have grown greater, and king Devi- 





nimpriya Priyadarsin shall cause this practice 


of virtue to increase still more, and the sons, 
grandsons, and great-grandsons of king Devi- 
nAmpriya Priyadarsin shall also§$ cause this 


| culture of virtue to increase ; standing steadfast 


in righteousness and morality until the destruc- 
tion of the world, || they shall exhort to right- 
oneness ;] to exhort to mghteonsness is snure- 
ae nmdlek eck oh ‘rum him who is 
immoral no practice of righteo"sness is to be 
expected. Increase, therefore, in these things, 
and no diminution, is good; for this end has 
this been written ;** may they attend heartily 





elder." se, VII one text bas the same word, while 
§ “ Also” is wanting in Girnir, but is] foand duly ex- 
' <= pi ua een neal 


in Dhan! 
are 
Dhaslt—" they shall rales” to be written.” 
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to the increase hereof, and not sim at the di- 
minttion of it! king Devinampriya Priyadar- 
fin has caused this to be written twelve years 
after his inauguration." 

In comparing this translation with that of Bur- 
nonf, it will be seen that they differ in a marked 
degree only in two places. Burnouf, as well os 
Lassen and Prinsep before him, had perceived that 


ing at janam exhibits an altogether irregular 
combination of words, and they translate as if 
there stood in the Sanskrit ‘ cimdaadariana ko. .. 

daréiteshu.” In this they are night, I think, but 
the meanings which they have assigned to most 
of the terma are unknown in the language. 
Virtoa in a so-called “chariot of the gods.” 
what aerial phenomenon is to be understood by it 
matters little for our present purpose. Between 
a certain aerial phenomenon or chariot of the gods, 
and “char do parade,” as Hurnouf translates it, 
thereis hardly any connection to be aeen. The 
rendering of agniskandha (agnipinda) by “ foux 


d'artifices™ is sheer arbitrariness. The expression | 
dicydai répdni might in itself be sufficient to | 
convince us that celestial phenomena are meant, | 


for the term is, in Latin phrase, “ solemnis," 
Doréayati ia not only “ shows,” but also “ shows 
itself." The only other expression which re- 
mains to be explained is Aastidarfanam. I have 


nerer met with Agatin itself in the sense of 


an serial phenomenon, but it is m synonym of 


Airdpata, which is used especially to denote Indra’s 
elephant, and airdvafa is an atrial phenomenon 
which is frequently mentioned. Thero is therefore 
but little doubt that Aastidaréanam ia another ex. 
by hathint being neuter in Dhauli: for airdeata, 
in the sense of an aerial phenomenon, is sometimes 
masculine, sometimes neuter; therefore also has- 
fin when itis used in the signification here as- 
signed to it. What Adoka gays is almost ag 
follows :-—"The joyful circumstance which consisted 
in the fact that the sound of the war-drum would 
hencaforth be o amb of ei was anngunced, 


vonly-powers? Every inan who: seta degrea 
acquainted with Sanskrit literature knows how 
frequently the above-named phenomena are men- 
tioned, and no one who knows anght of human 
ing celestial phenomena which, though indeed not 
of daily occurrence, yet were far from being very 
uncommon, Gpepected. thers with an event which, 


The words wndhiss ywiyjanh and hdwsh ado 
chayieu ore clear when it is considered that aa 
eriddhi and ahdmi are synonyme ‘the’ prediicaben’ 
also must be in the same position. | 
yunakii ia to be taken in that ‘sense fi /WhichGs 
expresses almost the same thing as dlochayati; 
that is, in the meaning of anuchintayali, for which 


see Petersh. Dict. For the sake of distinctness 


— Lhave written vadhins yuokjumin, without, on that 
the clause beginning at vimdnadafandcha and end- | 


account, overlooking the fact that cadhiy yu-, with 
Anunisika rejected or not expressed, agrees with 
eay(yjama, &c. The cases, however, are not al- 
together parallel, for the phonetic alterations in 
a word applyin Prikrita only exceptionally in 
the period.—A sy labo Ti fated Ga onthe eas 
before lochefavyd, which can have been nothing but 
na or nd, because there does not appear to be room 
enough for no d-, which wonld signify the same 
thing. 


In the inscription now discussed there is nothing 
which could give offence to any class of the people. 
It is true, indeed, that the term dharma might 
be understood by some as an allusion to the 
Dharma, the Religion of the Buddhists, but none 
of that generation could fail to see, even for a 
moment, both on account of the connexion and the 
combination dkaramcharanam, that the word here 
signified “ righteousness,” “ virtue,” Apart from 
the atyle, there is so little exclusively Buddhistic 
in this document, that we might equally well con- 
clude from it that the king, satiated with war, bad 
become the president of a peace society, and of 
an association for the protection of the lower ani- 
mals, as that he had embraced the. doctrine of 
Sikyomuni. More plainly, but at the same 
time most modestly, Agoka mentions his conver- 
sion in No, VILL. of Girnfir. 

The VIIth edict reads thns -— | 

1 Atikdtarh atntarath rijino vihirayitdrh fa- 


| yisu etamagavya aiidnicha etirisdni.* abhirama- 


kini ahutisu ; so Devinaipiyo Piretenl rates 
savashbhisito sathto aylyn | 





paya ead bhdya rati bhavati Devinawm 
dasino riiio bhiige amfie. 
This was rendered by Burnonfft as followa :— 
“Dans le temps passé, les rois connurent Ia pro- 
menade du plaisir ; alors la chasse et d'autres diver- 
tissements doce genre avaient lieu, (Mots) Piya- 
dasi, le roi chéri des Dévas, parvenu a la dixiéme 
année depuis son sacra, obtient ln science parfaite 
que donne la Boddha. _ C'est pourquoi Is prome- 


Aa la conf. Lassen, 





Sarraxcsan, 1876.) 





nade de In loi ent cette ee Sa eeTe 
visite et I'sumine faites aux Bribmanes et aux 
Samanas, distribution de l'or 





l'exéeuter la loi, les interrogatoires sur la loi; co 
sont 1a le moyens qui caugent un extréme plaisir 
4 Piyadasi, le roi chéri des Dévas, dans cette pé- 
riode de temps, différente [de celle que T'a precédée |.” 
Professor Kern thus revises and translates it :— 
* Atikiltath Re eA OAT FORBES AE 







*hrgnpidionthn Vp aa jonem 


es PiviAsding riifio sheet ariniié, 
In Sanskrit— 


Atikr&nte 'ntare rijiino vihdraydtrith nirayasi- | 





ahuh; etamrigatyam anyfnichaitddrisiny abhira 
miny obhivan., Tad Devindimpriyah Priyadurat 
rijA dagavarshibhishiktas ann iydya sambhodim ; 
tena ei dharmayi yad bhayati : brihmansara- 
manpinirh daréanaficha dinafichs sthavirinim dar- 
danaficha iiranyapratividhinaticha, jinapadasy4- 
cha janasya darianath, dharminnSistiécha dhar- 
mapariprichchhichs, Tadanparishtdd eshi bhiyo 
‘parabhiige. 
Translation of No. VILL. 

“Tn past times the kings went out on journeys 
of pleasure ;§ stag-hunting!| and other such like 
recreations were in vogue.] But king Deva- 
niimpriya Priyadarsin, ten years after his man- 
curation, came to the true insight. Therefore 
he began a walk of righteousness,* which con- 
sists in this, that he sees at his honse, and bestows 
gifts upon Brihmans and monks, he sees at his 
house, ea prot elders with gold, he receives 
subjects of town and Suuatey, ezine to right- 
eousness and seeks righteousness. Since then 
this is the greatest pleasure of king Devi- 
nimpriya Priyadardin in the poriod after his 
conversion. 

I yp gens apatite 
which presents any diffi- 








be conjectured. There must be something which | 


Sie re ont 0G so-called jour- 
a eet a Dhaal ie more general for mig 


[en leur faveur), 
Vinspection du peaple et do pays, Vinjonction | 


Re eee sacieey foment ag 


otherwise be preferred, 





‘thenceforth, ‘since that;' and if tadopayd 
was found only in Girndir it might perhaps be 
attributed toan error, but Kapurdigiri also bas 
ladopayam, which deviates from fadopayd suffi- 
ciently to convince us that the readings support 
| each other, and are therefore genuine. To what 
Sanskrit form, then, can the Prikrit correspond f 





on the other. Auparya is derived regularly from 

upart, ‘after, later.” Now since auparya becomes 
opaya in Prikrit, just as kdrya becomes kayya, 
é&e., fadopayd corresponds too Sanskrit fadau- 
parydé = ‘since that;'—or, if s form known 





Dhanli text there sd paeahia te Oilers wocdn 


mmonym of the foregoing.—peydle, which, after 
the example of the Lalitavistdra, I have rendered 





nat escaped the notice of Burnouf in his widely 
extended investigations. He seems, however, not 
to have fonnd it otherwise than in the Prikrit 
form preydla, having remarked, in Lotus 
ile la Bonne Loi, p. 383, that he had met with this 
pewila ina number of the writings of the northern 
Buddhists, he proceeds to say :— 
“*TDans le textes pilis, la formule abbréviative 
comme ci-deasus eat oxprimée par le monosyllable 
pd qui est le commencement de plyydlam; car 
c'est ainsi qu’est orthographié ce mot en pali. 
J'en trouve un example dans eras aio 
qui eat ainsi conga: ril- 


thdréiabhd, “il doit ttre développs avec le précé- 
dont peyydla."+ Je n'ai jusqu’s présent trouvé 
d‘autre manitre di’ 


oxpliquer ce mot que de sup-. 

rv inti¢ nde pared,” pré- 
| assez,” de faron & 
exprimer cette idée, “la chose a ksé dite précétdem- 
ment d'une maniére suffisante." Je ne donne 
Sadaceaia? 

“We can pay no better tribute to the memory 








of the greatest Indologue of France, who shortly 


after writing the above words was snatched away 


| from science, than to take up the inquiry at the 


point where he dropped it. Let it be observed, 
in the first place, that the brief clause quoted 


See ee oe eg an 
{ Dhanli—" There existed for them stag-hanting, do.” 
the words aod dhammaydid 
“Device ce faa rihdrayatd 
+ Dighanikays, £. 1770. 
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hae is eee ale and may mean ‘with 
what precedes and what follows,’ equally well 
ne ‘with repetition of the preceding.’ In no 
case can it mean what Burnouf imagines. For- 
tunately the expression occurs often enough in 
the Jalitarisidra to enable ua to determine its 
signification. In Zalitar. $20, 18, we see that 
the words peydlas ydvat are equivalent to the 
expression pérvavadydeat, which occurs four linea 
previously, that is, ‘as before on to." Hence it 
same as pirrarat ; for if it be once supposed that 
the word signified ‘ repetition," it would then be 
a matter of indifference whether we said ‘repeti- 
tion (da capo) on to,” or ‘as before on to,’ 
without implying thereby that the ideas ‘as be- 
fore’ and ‘repetition’ were in themselves allied. | 
To confirm this further, I refer to p. 445, where 
peydlam has a synonym, or substitute, tislarena 
ydvat, i.e. ‘ copious (to complete) on to.’ To de- 
termine the sense completely, we must avail 
ourselves of the word preydla, which also occurs 
more than once.in the Lalifavistdra, and which 
plainly is nothing else than the Sanskrit or Sans-_ 
kriticized form of peydia. The circumstance that 
wherever the Prikrit peydla stood as a technical, 
almost algebraic term, the compilers of the said 
book have neglected to translate it into Sanskrit, 
is an additional proof for the view that Sanskrit 
is of comparatively late date in the writings 
of the northern Buddhists. Where preydlam is 
found fully written, it is not a technical term, but 
has a meaning which can easily be felt, This 
preydiam admits of being represented by another 


Sanskrit word, vis. bhiyas, in the various appli- 
cations in which the latter can be used. Thus | 
we read, immediately after a song addressed 
the good sons of M &ra the Wicked, to their father, 
cement oo7, 7 o— | 

** Pregdlam evar te sarve Mdraputrdh—Mdram 
papiyasam prithakprithag gdthdthir adhyabhd. 
shania,’ ie, ‘Thos spoke again (Sang, LA Gyas) 
all those sons of Miira to Mara the Wicked, 
ssseniegrees Ay apni ail 

“ The meaning of preydiam comes out legs clearly 
p. 369, 11; because the verse is corrupt, or has 
been spoiled by the editor. 

“ When we compare tlte particulars now adduced 
with each other, when we remamber the “Opposi- 
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beep fa vow tush Maid gee “more, ample,’ 
as moch ag ‘ later, subsequent,’ then there can 
remain no doubt that preydlam, Priikyit peydlaim, 
is = bhdyas. The PAlt form peyydlary might, 
correspond to 


where it sppeara aos a substantive, 
a praiydlyam or to bhdyastoam ; but that makes 


no difference in the main idea of the word. The 
double yy in the Pali is one of the many instances 
which show peminton the regulators of that 


antily very unfortunate in rendering | 


words, which they misunderstood on account of 
the old spelling, which did not usually express 
the doubling of consonants.[ That we may be con- 
vineed of this we shall investigate the etymology 
of the word. There is, in Sanskrit, a comparative 
of purw (from peru), vis, prdgas, which is used 
excluaively in the neuter, though the fall form 
Se atem neu Nan nen 
Baktrian. is (apparently) regular, 
smash eae ae Guna,§ but 
the form is perfectly regular in other Indo- 
Germanic languages; thus Greek wAcior (mas. 
sAnav), Latin plue, from plois (plais), Norse fleir. 





The superlative ia lost in Sanakrit,—it must have 


been preehtha ; but as there is an entirely different 
preshtha from priya, it ia probable that the form 
was avoided, and then fell into deavetude, On 
the contrary, the Baktrian still possesses fraeshia, 
Greek risigros, priaiicse! (for fleentr, fleistr, by 
the shortening of the vowel on account of the tro 
consonants following). In making acquaintaner 
with the Sanskrit preydlam, Magadht peydlo, we 
learn at the same time the remarkable circum- 
stance that along with prdyas there must also have 


by | existed in Sanskrit a form preyas, the use of 


which was also avoided, as being a homonym of 
the comparative of priya. The suffix ala joined to 
Preyas, or rather to preya = Sana. prdya, “ multi- 
tude,” has, on the one hand, an extensive or 








us considered these particulars as briefly ae it 
wna Ie I return to: the inscription. The 
Mag. fadd peydle, in meaning = tadopayd of Girndr, 
Sanskrit taddior tafo)bidyah, is, therefore, ‘after 
that, mince then." 
“ This short inscription,” he adds, “is distin- 





i * = & 


breast. There is a tenderness in it, so vividly dif- 
ferent from the insensibility of the later monkish 
literature of Buddhism, of which Th. Pavie eome- 
where observes with so much justice, ‘Tout 
reste donc glacé dans ce monde bouddhique!* 
“This simple tone of the passage is well cal- 
culated to awaken in us the conviction that the 
atrocities attributed by the later Buddhists to 
their benefactor rest upon a misunderstanding. 
The stories of both the Northern and Southern 
Buddhists, to which it is usual to give the species 
name of traditions,|| differ among: themselves to 
such an extent aa to be suspicious on that groand 
alone. The ninety-nine fold fratricide committed, 
oe a ee ee enn oe 








if porsible, still more soemmprsa ra to them, 
Asoka, at the beginning of his reign, caused a place 


states, in: the firat tablet, that st the beginning of 
tures, tha is, their slaughter for food. Is it not 
in the highest degree probable that the hell for the 
torture of poor animals is o misrepresentation, 
intentional or otherwise, of the slaughter-house F 
The contrast between the hell built by the prince 
before his conversion, and the monasteries built by 
him after that event, waa too striking for so splen- 
did an opportunity form display of bigotry to be 
allowed to pags. In the midst ofthe varia- 
tions which bavesprong upunder the clamsy hands 
of monks without 2 rab pecans picnighaneseent 
out feeling or love of truth, we can yet distinguish 
a uniform theme which may thus besieeeane’ 








‘In his youth Asoka gave himself up to depraved — 
passions, to wyasandnid (to which the chase be- | 
longs) : he had shown no mercy to innocent creatures — 

(ie. deer, &o.), was cruel,a Chanda-Adgoka. 


But after his conversion be bade farewell to his 


sinful life, gave himself up exclusively to righte-— 


oumness, and becamaa Dharma-Adoka.’ The 
—— in believing, after com- 





in tho true weno of the tammy in of erat | 


sieslet teens ie of tradition. Beery 
sible seme erseen 4a hes tepainien, set: Ente eder the 


- pavajitinicha 


parison of the different accounts, is the change 
which Ae has himself represented it. He acknow- 
ledgea his depravities, and although we cannot 
from his silence 1 particular misdeeds 
conclade that he was wholly free from them, we 
are not so credulous aa to believes single one of 
them merely on the authority of people whose 
gross ignorance and tendency to distort and ex- 


| agerate shows itself in everything. Still vaguer 


is the information given by the nen-Buddhist, the 


 Bribman Kalhans Post. In the few lines which 


he devotes to Agoka the historian tells us very 
little, which is exnctly a proof that he says no 
more than he thought he was able to answer for, 
since the scantiness Of hile Communications is ‘not 
the resolt of contempt for, or a want of 

tion of, the great roler. Tho Bdjatarakgint, L. 
101 ff., we read — 

Prapantrah Sakwnes fasya bhtipateh prapitricya- 


laih|| 
ic. “The son of the great-uncle of this prince 
(Sachinara) and great-grandson of Sskuni, the 
upright Adoka, ruled over the land, &o.'" 

With the exception of the mention of the merit 
which Agoka acquired by the vonstruction of va- 
rious edifices, we find nothing further about him 
in the next five verses of the Rdjdiaranyint. 

The tolerant spirit of Adoka, which the narrow 

ding, manifests itself in a conspicuous manner 
in No, XII. of Girnir,* which has no parallel either 
in the Dhanlt or Kapurdigiri series.+ 

The XIIth edict is in nine long lines, and reads 
thus :— 

1 Deviinathpiyo Piyadasi ripi savapdenrhdinicha 
hérasténicha pQjayati, dancnacha 
viridhiyacha pijiya pijsyati ne." na tu tathd 
d&narh vi ptje va Devdnarhpiyo mathfiate yathé 
kitiatravadhi asa gavapisathdinarh esdravadhi tu 
bahuvidhd; * tasa-tasa tu idath arty yao 








|] Mém.de Hiowen Thsang, tom. L, pp. 441 ff.; Barnouf, 
Introduction, pp. 3551. 

* Dealt with by Burnouf, Lotus, p. 761. 

+ Korn, ws. p. &. 
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sarhdadh pajayati paraphesthdach va canbe. 


“ savarh Aptapdsamdabhatiya kimti iptapasarndarmh 
dipayema iti socha puna tatha karoto diptapasam- 
dath bidhatarath upahandti ta samaviyo eva sidhi 
* kithti- mafiamarhiiasn dhatimath suniijucha su- 
sathgericha evarhhi Devinampiyasa ichha kimti 


pavepaeahenohe bahusutdicha asu kaldndgamiicha | 


asu; " yechs toté-tatn pasatham tehi vataryi: 
Devinampiyo no tathé dinarh va pijd vA motifiate 
yothi kirntisiravadhi asa savepdsathdinam bahakd 
va etiya "athi vyipatd dharhmamnhimiitichs 
ithijhakhamahimAtichsa vachnbhimikiicha aiie- 
cha nikiy4 ayarhoha etasa phola ya Aptopdsarmde- 
vadhbicha hoti, dharnmasacha dipand.t 

Professor Kern revises this as follows :-— 

1 Devinampiyo Piyadasi-rijé eavapdcarhddnicha 
pavajitinicha ghirastinicha pijayati, dinenacha 
vividhiyachs pijiiya pljayati ne. * Na tu tathd 
dinarh v4 pijam vi Devinampiyo marhiiate, yathi 
kitisiravadh! asa savapisathdinath. Siravadh! tu 
bahuvidhé ; * taga-tasa tu idarh milam ya vachigu- 


ti; kithti P dptaphenthdaptjé vi parapAenthdagarh’ 
and made of it asea, aseu, aa if formally assa were 
| = siyd—a proof that they no longer knew any- 


vi no bhave, apakaranambi lahaka vi ass; * tamhi- 
tambi pakerage pijets. Ya ta ebapiecscr su 
(sa) t karanena evathkatam, ap “ 

iectant aT ASL EE ic upakaroti ; r 
3 * eadaciathd arosito iptapAearhdashchs ebhanati 







7 ; kithti P Sptéplisarh- | 
dst dinayetsa iti. Socha puna tathi karothto 





| 


| upahansti. Ta sama- | 


social Y Sad § senchMasthaaiais aha. 
marth sunejuchs pasamseramchs; evatn hi Devi- 
pra UAE, kuhtt F savapésamdéchs bahusu- 


tiicha vachabhimikichs whilechs nikiyd. Ayarh- 
cha etasa phalath, ya Aptapizamdavadhichs hoti, 
dharnmasacha dipani. 

_ Before giving translations of this we will con- 


‘first is “sect,” the second “member of a sect.” 
They are both introduced into the Sanskrit, but 
in the modified signification of “ heretical sect" 
and “ heretic,” The word “seat” shows the smme 





t The readings in etampage area-—Io line 3 
eka for Iahatd/n line 6 saath foro in line 7 
haldn for kalindgoma ; in line § totavyasy for 


"6 The spalling , hando, which coca ia Sana. slong 


rit spelling with sh, represents a their derivatives, are “mrs pat | 
bow whieh is ee widely epread in all Neri Worthern Inia, ' Tigh, to tome, riper it Tae ules ha. 


“change:08 meuiigg diss: i aegaeeRiEe tee 
used to signify “another sect than the dominant 


one,” and “ sectarian” “any one of another sect 


than tbe recognized and common one.” The 
Greck horesis and heretious have had the same 
history. When we have now found from the 
Girniir document what the older meaning of pd- 
shanda, ig, the origin of the word becomes at the 
Same time clear. i ae ee ee 
pdrahadya, pdrshada, with the understanding that 
there must have bent. qeetiben fie iteiaaaiies 
thanda, pdrahandya. The root sad has no longer 
a nasal sound in the Sanskrit, but in kindred 
languages, the Sclavic among others, the form 





| sand ig very common ; and in the Sanskrit itself 


there is at least one word in which the nasal 
sound has been preserved, viz. deandf, “arm- 
chair, throne."§ Asa is the Vedio asaf; ae 
corrupted from avan by a false analogy. This con- 
junctive has also been adopted into the Pali; but, 


a3 has been already observed, those who made 


the Pali books no longer understood the form, 


thing of the pronunciation of the old Prikrit. 
Kirti, Sansk. Kimiti, “with what intention o 
thing is thought, or spoken, or done,” refers to 
the intention or aim of what goes before. Instead 
of the orafio direcfa, which is such a favourite 
in all the olderand more modern Indian languages, 
our idiom requires.a dependent: sentence. Kishi 
with the subsequent i _ sentence be- 
comes “in order that,” and sometimes “ so that,” 
followed by a dependent clause. This syntactic 





| peculiarity of the Indian languages is sufficiently 
| well known, and would not have been noticed here 


if previous expositors had not altogether misun- 
derstood the litthe word. The spelling dpta is in- 
correct, justas is that of bdmiana ; the word ought 
to hava been spelled apa (i.e. affa), according to 
the vocal laws of the Prikrit; on the other band, 
dta (= afta) is permissible; and it is by no means 
improbable that ¢pla used to be pron 

and therefore io inconvenienre waa foursd in the 
longd. Piijita is 3rd sing. opt. middle. ‘The mid- 





| dle is here employed, probably, because the word 


and whe also 


is intransitive; Pijayati aviman ia “he honours 


| another ;” ptijayate, “he shows his reverence, his 


esteem.” The word bakukd, “ mean catimatiimn,” ie 


not known beyond Sanskrit literature; which, 


however, is not saying much. A scholinat on Pa- 


slits pera deca a lose 
ancient timer. Ih Sor eh has frequently sarap tal » the 









Serremuen, 1876.] 
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saying whether he regards it as a substantive or 


anadjective. If the former, it can mean nothing | 


else than 4ahabd of Girndr, for the adjective balukd 
is“ placed at a high price, dear.” dAloghukd has 
not come down to us, but must have been in use 
as much as fokwkd. In order to proceed with 
certainty, I shall, in the Sanskrit paraphrase, use 
lighavam (taking therefore leghutd, lagh«team) 
and dahumdénam, Our resourcea do not enable 
us to decide whether the reading should not be 
hohubd and lahukd. None of the terms discussed 
presents the slightest difficulty, eo far as the sense 
is concerned. Itis somewhat more troublesome 
to determine the sense of tachabhibnika. The 
only attempt at explanation which deserves the 
name ia that of Burnouf.|| He resolves the combi- 
nation into vacha (Sansk. varchas, “ordure”) and 
bitimike, derived from bAdimi, “ ground,” from 


whiek Ie won follow: test the word means “ ins | 


that the Sanak. form woul then, with Vriddhi, 
have been cdrchobhtmuiies, butsincethe Sansk. rdrch 
would give in the Prikrit vachch (spelled cach) 
as well as rdch, there is no other remark to be 
made. The same scholar does not fail to refer to 
No. VI. of Girnir, where vecha also occurs, and 
But No. VI. has been subjected to such treatment 





couple of terms from, it; and s proper discussion 
of the part where mention is made of the appoint- 
ment of overseers of vacha, &c. would occupy 
more space than we can afford. We shall, there- 
fore, merely assume here, provisionally, without 


proof, that vachabhtimika anawers to a Sansk. vrd- | 


tyabhtimika, derived with Vriddhi from vrdiya- 


bhiimi, * a place for wandering comrades,” i.e. a 


hospice. The usual namo of the royal magistrates 
or overseers is mahdmdtra, Sansk. mahdmdira.9 

In Sanskrit -— 

Devinimpriyah Priyadardi riji sarvapirisha- 
dinicha pravrajitinicha girhasthyinicha pojayati, 
dinenacha vividhayicha pdjayd pijayaty eniini. 
Natu tathi dinanm vA pojdm vi Devindinpriyo 
manyate, yathi yens kirtisdravpiddhis sy&t earva- 
parishadindm. Siravriddhbis tu bahuvidhd; tasya- 
tasya tvidam malo yad vigguptih; kimiti P 
4tmiyapdrishadapdji vi porapirishadagarhé vi no 
bhavedaprakaranelaghuté vA spit ; tasmimstasmin 
presen ae Yat treva UES tena- 

ee de la Bonne La, p. 775. 

To Be pee igy the vk al or overseer 
the dhtmimah4madtra is therefore the 
phere “the Enalish thenif. “ Sheriff,” therefore 
be the sha English trauslatioa. 








, woold | 





vardhayati paraphrishadasyachopakaroti : rr 
ayaens urvann itwiyapirishadaiicha kshanoti 

para, : hipy apakaroti. Yo" pi kadchid 
Recnboapielstadenn pojayati, sarvath svapdirish- 
adabhakteh (kuryét); kimiti? svipdrishadath dipa- 
yemeti. Sa punas tathié korvant svapirishadam 
bidhataram upahanti. Tat samaviya eva sidhuh 
(=<dreshtham); kimiti? ononyasya dharmati: 
srinuyuéchs tuérisherarhécha. Evathhi Devinim- 
priyasyechchhi; kimiti? sarvaplrishadd bahnu- 
grutéscha kalyinigaméichs syuh; yeeho 
tatra tetra prasannils te hi vaktaryih: Dori- 
nimpriyo na tathi dina vi pijith vi manyate, 
yathi yens kirtisdravriddhis syit sarvapirisha- 
dindis bebamAamh vi, Etasmiiy arthiya vyipritd 





Translation of No. XIT. 

King Devinimpriyas Priyadariin 
honoars all sects, and orders of monks, and con- 
ditions of heads of families,* and honours them 
with love-gifts and with marks of honour of all 
kinds ! To be sure, Devinimpriya does not attri- 
bute so much value to love-gifts or marks of 
honour as to this, that the good name and the 
intrinsic worth of all sects may increase. Now 
intrinsic worth can grow greater in many ways, 
but the foundation thereof in allits compass is 
discretion in speaking,t so that no man may 
praise his own sect, or contemn another sect, or 
despise it on unsuitable occasions ; on all manner 
of oceasions let respect be shown. Whatever 
of good, indeed, man, from any motive, con- 
fors on any one of a different persuasion, tends 
to the advantage of his own sect and to the 





benefit of a different persuasion; by acting in 
| an opposite manner a man injures his own sect 


und offends a different sect, though every one 
who praises his own persuasion may perhaps 
¢ from attachment to his own sect, for 
the purpose of glorifying it; nevertheless he shall 
by so doing greatly injure his own persuasion. 
Therefore concord is best, so that all may Jearn 
to know and willingly listen to each other's 
religion. Because it is the wish of Doe van4m - 
priya that the members of all persuasions 
may be well instructed, and shall adhere to a 
“2 That in “ae ee” 
= the “[Firtafem primam 
coe pt Leited AE teuwe asacide oc’. 
A. 
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doctrine of benevolence. And te them who are 
inclined to all that, let the assurance be given 
that Devinampriya does not attach so 
much yalue to love-gifts or show of reverence 
as to this, that all sects may increase in -good 
name and intrinsic worth and be reverenced. 
For this end, sheriffs over legal proceedings, 
magistrates entrusted with the superintendence 
of the women, hospice-masters, (’) and other 
bodies have been appointed. Andthe result of this 
is that Devinimpriya’s persuasion has increased 
in prosperity, and that he cnuses the Righteous- 
ness to come forth in full splendour.t 

The mention, in this place, of the sheriffs is cer- 
tainly intended to remind the people that it has 
always been the earnest desire of the king to en- 
sure the impartial administration cf justice, with- 
out respect to religious belicf, He refers to his 
official acts in order to show that, though he is 
himself now a sincere Buddhist, yot in nothing 
does he favour co-religionists above others. 
The jurisdiction of the magistrates charged with 
the superintendence of the women was certainly 
not limited merely to the public women. For 
though the Aefaira: played as great a part in In- 
dian society as their sisters in ancient Greece, and 
though it was neceseary that such an element of 
society should be under state control, yet in this 
place something else must be meant. The men- 
tion here of certain magistrates has a specific rea- 
son; What that reason is cannot be a matter of 
doubt, if the beginning of the inscription be com- 


pared with the conclusion. As the appointment of | 


high officials is a guarantee for sarrapdsariddni, 
and that of iffhdjhakkha mahedmafd bas been made 
in the interest of all ghdrastdni, they serve to 
watch over the purity of morals and of domestic 
life. The magistrates referred to must therefore 
have been a kind of cengores morwm, whose duty 
was to rest: 1in the luxury and other excesses of the 
matrons. 

No. VIL begins the second column of the edicts 
(Plate XIT.), and is in fourteen lines of moderate 
length; the first only, on the vertex of the rock, 
has lost afew letters, It reads thus -— 

“Derk . .. pi. « . sinker 
atikaterm armtarsth * na bhitapuva airs < 


athakatime va pativedand vi ta may evathkatarh | 
"save kile bhurhjamfinasa me orodhanamhi ga | 


bhigaramhi vachamhi va * vinitamhi-cha uyane- 
sucha anvata Ppativedaka etiti athe me janasa 
pativedetha iti savatacha janaga athe karomi. 


> Dharmayes dipand te an ambi a 
haps selected rpieely, a9 it also ars expression. per- 
didern the faith (Fe. Religion) mguifies “to glorify, to 





Yacha kitochi mukhat® ¢ AStepayhei evayadhdipe- 


korn vai sivipakern vi yavi puna mahimitesn 
7 dchfiyika aropitam bhavati tiya athiya vivddo 
ni kati vasanto parisiyarh " dnantarach pativrede- 
tayam me snvatd save kile evar maya Afiapitarn: 
nisti bi me to si "ustdénamhi atha sarhtiraniya 
va katavya maotehi me savé loka hitarh © tasachs 
puna esa mille ustinathcha atha sarhtiranichs 
nésti hi karhmataram “ save loka hitattiyacha 
nimgachheyath “ idhacha nfini sukhipayimi pa- 
“ ayath dharhmalip! lekhApité kithti chirarh tisteya 
iti tathiicha me putd potdcha papoticha * anuva- 
tara: savaloka hitiya dukerathtu idem sfiata 
agens parikamens.§ 


follows -—* Devinampiyo Piyadasi rija evarh dha: 


atikétarh arhtararh * ni bhutipubam savarh kilarh 
othakanmar va pativedand vi; ta mayl evam- 
katam ;* savath kilam bhurhjeméinasa oro- 
dhanambhi gabhigiramhi vachamhi * vinttambicha 
uyinesucha savata pabivedakA stith ‘atham me 
jsnasa * patividetha’ iti, savatacha janasa atham 
ikaromi. 

“However clear," he remarks, “the general 
meaning of this document may be, some terms 
occur which are not found elsewhere, and others 
which, though their meaning may be easily 
guessed, yet deserve a few observations of a 
grammatical nature. | 

“The word pativedand signifies, in virtue of its 
form, ‘care, inspection,’ and that is the meaning 
here, a5 well as ‘communicating, informing, re- 
porting." We do not need to inquire at all of 
such forms os vedand, bodhand, &e., whether or 
not they are used in a causative signification. nification. 
Fedand is ‘ notion, feeling, painful feeling ;" but is 
also causative, ‘communicating, making known.’ 


| As little is the distinction to be observed in such: 


& form as vedaka, and auch like; it is only the 
connection which shows the meaning. Thus savi- 
wdana signifies ‘feeling, knowledge ;' but it 
signifies also ‘to bring to knowledge, to ac- 
quaint.’ Moreover, verbs of the 10th class also 
admit of a double conception; e.g. vedayate, in 
Mund, Upan. p. 279, is ‘to know, to think.’ Pra- 
fivedayafi ia generally i causative with the signi- 
fication of ‘imaking known, informing;’ but 
pratisaniredayati occurs alao as a denominatire, 
‘to obtain knowledge of, to be awaro of, to ob- 
serve.’ See, for instance, Lalitar. 147, 11: eukhan- 


cha kdyona praticatieedayati sna. I select this 


passage from among many others just because we 


hi atin or maha he 
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are able to refer to the parallel passage in the 
Pali redaction quoted by Childers, Pal Dict. eub 
voor jhdnam. The whole text given there by 
Childers agrees almost literally with Lalitav. 147 
and 439, and since the Pali also has sukhaiicha 
kdyena pafisamesdelt, the signification of the de- 
nominativeis termined not merely for the Sans- 
krit, but for the Pilias well. It follows now, as 

a matter of course, that the pativedeti of our 
inscription signifies ‘to have care of, to observe, 
to inspect,’ as weli as ‘to communicate, to in- 
form.’ ‘The prativedakas, therefore, were not 


spies, a3 others have made them out to be in spite | 


of the plain words of the king, but inspectors, 
and at the same time, as would be felt in the 
Indian language, reporters. 

* Orddheok Uemkoatuoahons: is entirely the 
same in meaning a4 anfahpura, signifying there- 
fore ‘women's chamber." That anfalpura ia the 
Sanskrit word for what we are accustomed to call 
‘the sex’ is unknown tothe dictionaries, but is other- 
wise well enough known from Sanskrit literature. 
Any one may convince himeelf of this by rend- 
ing Varkhamihira’s Brihateawhtta, o} chips. 74—73, 
which together constitute the Antahpurachinta, 
1.4. “observations upon the sex."|) The text of 
Dhauli has amfe-clodiana, which answers to a 
Sansk. anlogarodhana,§ 

“The conjecture has been made with regard to 
vacha that it is = Sansk. erdiya. Vrdiya is ‘ wan- 
derer, any one withont o fixed residence, and is 
accurately rendered by the Latin peregrinus : for 
it, too, just as the Latin word, took the significs 
of ‘pilgrim, roaming spiritual brother ; “. a guest 
also is sometimes addressed as rrifya. The sin- 
gular wachoemhi can be here taken in a ploral 











signification, just as well as the immediately pre- | : 
| well-ordered state, in order to prevent the nse of 


ceding gabhdgdramli, ‘over sanctuaries, tu sacel- 
la,” and in the text of Kapurdigiri, syduiei also, 
‘over the public gardens.’ The variant of racha 
in the Dhauli redaction is unfortunately only 
partially legible : sam at the beginning is rocogniz- 
able, and «i at the end; pi seems to etand before 
the termination si, but this might easily bo o 
wrongly written or read ha. Ono letter, unrecog- 
nizable in the facsimile, remains still to be filled in, 


ga asl suppose. From the Sanskrit literature | 


with which Iam acquainted I cannot quote any 
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| it must hate hoon a word in daily use, for fk cdoare 
in this senge frequently in the old Javanes + 


“It is still more troublesome to determine the 
coaigetemn pecs ert and Kapurdigiri read ; 
and especially because Dhaulf has nindia. Both 
A ana ee It is a general 
rule that the neuter of the so-called part. perf. of 


“all intransitive yerbs in Sanskrit expresses tho 
same thing as collectives in Dutch with or with- 


out the prefix ge: Thus hasifam is ‘ gelach,’ rudi- 
fam, * geween," &c.; the same form also serves as 
infinitive sorist; thus aralokifau ig rd carder, 
é&e. Vinita is ‘transported,’ therefore vinftam 
ig * transport, traffic.” Even the masculine gi- 
nfiah is, according to the Indian lesicographors, 

‘ trader.” Beyond all doubt, therefore, vinfia is 
a synonym of nigamut; for this also is both ‘ traf- 
fic,” and * trader,’ and *‘ market," However, since 
vinflam may signify ‘correction,’ and vinffa * cor- 
rected,’ &c., we have still to inquire whether tha 
variant winita strengthens or weakens our sup- 
position. Unfortunately it does neither the ome 
nor the other. If it be = Sansk. nintiam, it may 
thon mean ‘importation ;' but if it originates from 
nitivitom it would then be the ‘ decision, sentence," 
Though it were granted, even, that ‘inspectors over 


arbitration’ may be thought of, which I doubt, still 


in that case vinffa, which occurs in two redactions, 
could not agree withit. On that ground [ think 
I may postulate it as probable that by cinifa is 
meant ‘trade," or ‘ market," or ‘ trader,’ accord- 
ing as we regard it aa neuter or masculinc, As 
regards ninffa, it has to be romarked that uf, "to 
lead,” is nothing else than the causative of gan, 
*to go; t and since nigama signifies * trade,’ 
ninffum may signify it just as well, Superin- 
tendence of trade is one of the first duties ofa 


false weights and measures.and other evil practices.” 
He then renders the first five lines into Sanskrit 

as follows :— | | . 
‘Devinimpriyoh Priyadardi rijaivam fiha : atik- 


inte 'ntare na bhOtapiirvam sarvarh kilam artha- 


garvemn kilam bhofijinasya me ‘varodhane gar- 
bhigireshu yrityeshucha vinite§ chodydneshucha, 
sarvatra prativedakis sthitih : artham majjanasya 
prativedayeteti ; : sarvatracha janasyArtharii karomi.’ 
Professor Kern's translation coversonly the first 


Sipe magn ON rt. Compare Proinop. 
p- Let 
1 4 Por instance, 


os got cog ede ™ xe 


NE i be a causative of 5 (eti, 
Nt (nape) mat ae ee ie maa a ae be Renae nee sgieg 


Cisoovered in. Use stots of the Menesage 20 nacee Kaew 
“ 5 Or vintteshu, and in the Dhaull version ninite, 
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half of this inscription, bat it is complemented by | 


Lassen's version :— 

King Devyinampriya Priyadarsin 
saith: In past times there las never yet exist- 
ed care for the (civil) interests, nor official 
superintendence ; therefore have I instituted the 
same; all the time that I haye been reigning, 
there have been everywhere inspectors|| over 
the women, sanctuaries, travelling pilgrims (7), 
traders (or trade, markets), and parks for walk- 
ing, in order to attend to the interests of my 
people,® and in all respects I further the m- 
terests of my people ;* and whatever I declare, 
or whatever the Mahimatra shall declare, shall 
be referred to the Council for decision. Thus 


shall reports be made tome. This have levery- | 


where and in every place commanded, for to 
me there is not satisfaction in the pursnit of 
worldly affairs ; the most worthy pursuit is the 
prosperity of the whole world. My whole 
endeavouris to be blameless towards all creatures, 
to make them happy here below, and enable 
them hereafter to attain Searga. With this 
view this moral edict has been wmtten : may it 
long endure ; and may my sons, grandsons, and 
great-grandsons after me also labour for the 
universal good ; but this is difficult without ex- 
trome exertion.’ ’t 

The XTth edict reads thus :— 

1Devinambpiyo Piyadast rij evarh Sha nisti 
etirisara dinam ydrismh dhatnmadinam dhath- 
magamstavo. vi dharnmasathvibhdgo vi dharima- 
sambadho va "tata idarh bhavati disabhatakamhi 
samyapatipatt mitari pitari sidhusususi mitasarh- 
stutafAtikfinamn bimbanasamaniinarh eldhudinarn 

* pininath anframbbo sidhu eta vatavyarm pith 
va putena va bhati va mitasamstutafidtikena va 
dvapativesiyehi ida sidbu ida katavya*-so tithd 
karu ilokachasa Gridho-hoti paratacha athnarntarh 
puiian bhavati tena dharhmadinenash.t 

As revised by Dr. Eern, this reada :— 

1 Deviinampiyo Piyadasi rija evi dha: nisti 
etfrieath dAnarh yhrisarn dharhmadinarh dham- 
masmiatavo vi dhathmasamvibhigo wi dhathma- 
sambatidho vi; * tata idath bhavati ; disabhata- 


dhodinarh,* pindnath anirarnbho. Sidhu eta va- 
tavyath pithvé putena vi bhitd vi mitasarhe- 


| tutafiitikenn vi (yjdvapativesiyebi; idem sidhu 


idara katavyath. * So téthd katé iloknsa-cha dridho 
hoti, paratacha anarhtarh purbiiash bhavati. tena 
dhamthadinenn. 

In Sanskrit :-— 

Deviniitpriyah Priysdarsi rijaivam &ha, nasty 
etidrigatn dinath yadrisath, dharmadanam dhar- 
masatistavo vi dharmasathvibhigo vi dharmasam- 
bandho vi; tatredam bhaynti; disabhritakeshu 
samyakpratipattir, mitipitros siuibodusrish’ mi- 
trasathstutindm bribmanaéramapinimh sddhudi- 
noth, jivindm andrambhah., Sidhu etad vaktaryam 
pitr’ vi putrena vi bhritri vi mitrasametutajiid- 
tibhir wi, yivatprativedyaih; idam sidhu; ida 
kartavyuzh, So tithtkartehalokasyachiridhi bha- 
vati, paratrachinantam punyam bhavati tena dhar- 


Translation of No, ATI. 

King Devanaimpriya Priyadaréin 
speaks thus :—There is no charity which equals 
right charity, or right conversation, or right 
liberality, or right relation. Under that is com- 
prehended proper treatment of servants and 
subordinates, sincere obedience to father and 
mother, sincere charity towards friends and ac- 
quaintances, Brahmans and monks, the sparing 
of animal life. This is to be commenc ed ae good, 
whether by fathers or by sons, by brothers, by 
friends, acquaintances and relatives, nay, even 
by neighbours ; thus it is good; thus must men 
act. He who acts thus makes this world o 
friend to him, and hereafter a man obtains for 
true charity. 

No. CX. of Girnir reads thus :— 

+ Devinampiyo Piyadasi rija eva fhe asti jano 
uchivachath thangalam karote Abidhesu va * avil- 
havivahesu vii putaliibhesu vi pavisarmmhi va 
etambicha afiamhicha jano uchdvacham mangalath 
karote * eta tu wrecks babularncha bahuvi- 








ol Ast rr rt by At 
ion to the throne, V. of Girne, 


Jon Ant. Indio, p. 286 Borsoat (Loves dala. a 
Life in Ane India, 236. (Lotus de. Is 
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stdhu bamhagasamandnath eddhodinasn aan 


afiecha etérisath niima ta vatu- 
vyah pith va * putena vi bhité vi svimikena vi 
ida sfidhbo idwh katarya mangolamh iva tosa 


uthasa nistiinfiya asticha pivutui * sidbudinah 


iti tia: ta) ethrishib (antl: dina wi snagaho ve 
yarisam dharhmadinath va | 





svagiridh.§ 
Professor Kern's amended text and translations 


karote, * Eta ta mahidiyo bahokathcha bahuvi- | 
darecha chhudarhoha niratharbcha mangalar— 
karote, Ta katayyameva tu mangalah apapbalath 
tu kho* etArisazn mangalath ; ayath tu mabhdpholam — 

; tateta; oper we 


yo dharomamangalan 
smgappas gras aren sures 





ryadh path vi pnten vs De simon vi; 
idan sidhu; idarh katayyarh mafhgalach (yjavo 
tasa athasa nistindya. Aatichn plivatadh ? sidhu- 
dinarh iti: na ta etdrisars asti dinath vi anugaho 
vi yarisoth dhaxhmadhinarh va dharhmanugabova. 
Tatukho mitena va suhadayons, *fiatikena vi, 
exhiyena vA ovaditavyarh tambi-tambi pakarane: 
idara kacharh, idarh efdhu iti Imiini suka-(fdnt 
karowfo) ® avagath dridheta iti kichant (F) imdni 
katavyataritn yathA dvagaradbi. 

In Sanskrit :— 

Devinimpriyah Priyadaréi rijaivam fha: ost 
jana tchehivacham mangalarh kuruta fibadheshua 
sinless hag ions eae 
siege sie: Btat ta mabishidho bahu- 
ha Ee, nirarthaficha 

kurate. Tat kartavyam eva th mange- 












Etachchdnynchchaithdriéam d 
ma; tad vaktaryam ited vk. patrons’ v8 Bheltrs 
vésviimind va: idarh sidha, idarh kartavyam man- 





chhudavhes, L. 4, tate for tateta, ‘There ian tence of a A, 
ot perhaps rather K ; but it sppears aa if the sculptor had 


galarn ySvnt intyérihasys nishthiylh. Aaticha 
priguktam “sidhudinam” iti; na tvetddyisam 
aati dinarh vinugraho vi, ylidriamn dharmadinarh 
vi dharminugraho vi. Tat tu khalu mitrena vi 
subridayena, jiiitina vi, sahiyens vivavaditavyari: 


| tasmitmstasmin prakerane ; idach kartavyam, idath 
va to 
tu kho mitens va ‘aubodaiena * Tiaasketsn va sabi- | 


sidhviti. Imfni sakalini korvant evargam dri- 


Translation of No. EX. 

King Devyainimpriya Priyadaréin 
speaks thus:—It is a fact that men do all kinds 
of things which ore thought to assure luck, as 
well in sicknesses as at betrothals and marriages, 
atthe getting of children, or at going from home, 
On these and other occasions men do all kinds 
of things which are thought to bring pros- 
perity. Bot he-is a great fool who does all 
those manifold, multifarious, vain and useless 
things. This, however, does not indeed re- 
move the necessity of a man's doing something 
which will bring prosperity,|| bat such a kind 
as has been named is of littl use, whilo of 
grent use is true piety. To that belongs 
proper treatment of servants and s 3 





sincere reverence for jer igre inmre. 





it towards living beings, sin- 
cere charity to Brahmans and monks. These 
and other such like actions—that is called trne 


| piety, Every man must hold that forth to 
| others, whether he is oa father, or a son, a 


brother, a lord ; this is noble; this must a mau 
do as something that assures Inck, until bis 
aim has been fully attained. Mention was 
made just now of “ sincere charity ;” now there 
is no charity, no affection to be compared to 

or affection springing from troe piety. 


“It is just this which a well-meaning friend, 


relative, of companion must, at every occurring 
opportunity, impress ou another, that this 
is duty, this is proper. By doing all this, a man 
can morit heaven ; therefore let him who wishes 
to gain heaven for himself fulfil, above all 


No, X. reads thus :— 


1 Devinarhpiyo Piyadasi riji yaso ve kiti(th) va na 
cepanarenel caste afista tadiptano digh#yacha 
_ ithe =ths susfisatir dhathmaru- 





the meaning. 
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— 


cakuivaneidhiyiies etakiva Devinatnpiyo Pi- 
yadasi riji yoso va kiti va ichhati, 7ya ta kichi 
pirikamate Deviinath Piyndasi riji ta savath 
paratikdya kitnti sakale spaparisive asa cea tu 
parisave yo opurifiarh, *dikararh tu kho etath 
chhudakena vi janena usatena vi alinta agena 
parikamens saved parichajipté eta tu khousatens 
dikararh. J 

Prof. Kern's paplexca text and translations are :— 

1 Devinampiyo Piyadasi rijd yaso vi kiti(rh) vi 
na mahAthdvah’ mafiata afiata tadiptane dighi- 
yacha me jano, * dhathmasusisdin susdaatirh 
dharhmavutaichs anuvidhiyatitm. Etakiya De- 
vanarhpiyo Piyadasi riji yaso vA kitih vi ichhati. 
*¥a ta kichi parikamate Deviinampiyo Piyadasi 
rij4 ta savath paratikiya; kirhti? eanakalo apopa- 
risavO aah; ¢Sa tu parisavo ya apuriilah. * DA- 
karach tu kho etath chhodakens v4 janens, usatena 
vil, afiatil ageno parikamena savarh parichajipta, 
Eta tu kho usatena dikarar. 

In Sanskrit :— 

 Deviindimpriyoh Priyadardi rij yaéo va kirtizh vil 
na mahirthivaham, amathsyata, yadi na tatidve 
dirghayacha tajjano dharmaduérishim dudrisheta 
*dharmoktatichinuvidhiyeta. Etivnta eva Deri- 
nimpriyah Priyadaral riji yado vi kirtith vech- 
chhati, * Yat tu kifichit parikramate Deviinimpri- 
yah Priyadarsi rij4, tat sarvam piratrikiya ; kimiti? 
sakalo "paaravas syit. Esha tvisravo yad opun- 


yam. * Dushkaran tu khaly etat kshodrakena vi 


parityajya. Etat tu khalinnatena dushkaram. 
Translation of No, X. 

King Devinaimpriya Priyadaréin does 
not deem that renown and great name bring ad- 
vantage greatly, if, at the same time, his people, 
for the present and afterwards, were not prac- 
tising right obedience, and following exhorta- 
tion to virtue. In sofaronly, King Deviinim- 


priya Priyadarsin desires renown and great 


name. All, therefore, that king Deviinimpriya 


Priyadarsin strenuously strives after, is for the 
life hereafter, so that he may be wholly and 

altogether free from blemish.* Now blemish 
is the same as sinfulness. But such a thing is 
indeed difficult to anyone, whatever be he, a 


person of low degree or of high station, unless 


with the utmost exertion of power, by sacrificing 
everything.¢ But this is indeed most difficult 
for a person of high station, 


i ihe Gh SA Gp Rae ave 
ing He Tor fo Hee nn oan fn 
® Kapordigiri has “ without blemish." 


+ That is, by self-mcrifice and pelf-denial in all re 


+ The corrections supplied here are four;—In lince 2 
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' Savata vigitamhi Devinarnpiyasa P 
rato, * evamapi pichathtesu vied CASAL Fae 
Satiyaputo Ketalaputo a Tathba*-parint, Antiyako 
Yonaraja, yevipi taza Antiynsa samiparh * rijino, 
savati Acris Piyadasino rio dve chi- 
kichhd kat&, * manusachikichha; pasuchikichh&- 
cha; oandhdnichs yini manusopaginicha * pasopa- 
ginicha yota-yots ndsti, savati hiripitiniche 
ropipitinicha " mélinicha phalinicha yate-yata" 
nisti, savata hirdpitdnicha ropépitinicha ; * parh- 
thest kipichs khanipitd, vachhicha ropdpita park 
bhogfiya pasumanusinamh.t 

oa Kern translates this literally into Sanskrit 


Babheice rishtre Deviinimpriyasya Priyadaréino 
rijnas, tathaivo priityanteshu, yathh Chodih, Piin- 
dyah Satyaputrah, Keralaputra & Tamraparnim 
Antiyoko Yavanarajo, yechipi tasya simanti, ri- 
Jinsh, sarvatra Devinimpriyasya Priyadardino 


| rajno dvayichikits& krith, manushyachikited padu- 


chikiteicha ; aushadhiinicha yiini manushyopagani- 
cha pagdpaginicha yatra-yatra na santi, sarvatri- 
hiritinicha tadropansficha kéritarn, mdlinicha 
phalanicha yatra-yatra na santi, sarvatribsritdni- 

cha tadropanaficha kiritarh, kOdp&écha pathishn 
khinitd, vtikshininfiichs ropanath kéritam pari- 
bhogiya$ pasumanushyinarh. 

Tranalation, 


In the whole dominion of King Deviném. 
priya Priyadardin, as also in thes 
countries, as Chola, Pandya, Satya- 
putra, KReralaputra, as far as Timra- 
parni, the kingdom of Antiochus the 


| Grecian king and of his neighbour kings,|| 


the system of caring for the sick, both of men 
and cattle, followed by King Devandm- 
priya Priyadaréin, has been everywhere 
brought into practice, and at all places where 
useful healing herbs for men and cattle were 
wanting he has caused them to be brought and 
planted; and at all places where roota and 
fruits were wanting he has caused them to be 
brought and planted; also he has ¢aused wells 
to be dug and trees to be planted, on the roads, 


for the benefit of men and cattle, 


No. IV. on the Dehli Pillar,€ reads thus ;— 
Devanumpiye Piyadasi lija hevatn aha: du- 
vidasavasibhisitens me dhathmalipi likhapita 
lokasa hitasukhaye. Se tath dpahita®* tarh-tarh 


ere ee 
| ria faud tn Inte 8 for Pig 8. ys in line 3 rdjd for 


line 4 mijdno for 


yd, 
In the first 
¢ "a, bow te cabal TL 
Variant: opahatd, 


enh ye 


— 1876.5 





dhainmavadhi (tn) plipovi. Hevaih loknsa hi- 


tasukheti patavekhimi;f othi iyamh nitiso, — 


hevam patyisamnesn, hevam apakathesn kima- 


kari { sokham dvyahimiti, tathachs vidahimi. 


Hemeva savanikiiyesn patavekhami; savapi- 
wundipi me pijiti vividhiyn pijiya; echa 
yam dtana§ pachupagamane, se me mokhya- 
malipi likhipiti. 

In Sanskrit this is rendered — 

Devinimpriya) Priyadaréi rijaivam dha: 
Jvidodavarshibhishiktena mayi dharmalipir le- 
khitaé lokasra hitasukhiya. Yas|| tim na pra- 
harté, tantim dharmavriddhim pripnoyit. 
Evam lokasya hitasukham iti pratyavekshe ; ya- 


thedarhjnitishu, tathi pratyasanneshn, tathipa-— 


krishteshu kimakidrisukham dvahimiti, tathi- 
cha vidadhimi. Evameva sarvauikiyeshu pratys- 
vekshe ; sarvaparishada api mayi pijita vivi- 
dhayit pijayi yachchedam Atmano "bhyupaga- 
manam tan me mukhyamatam Shadviméativar- 
Translation of No. IV. on tha Dehli Pillar. 
King Devinampriya Priyadarésin 
speaks thus:—Twelve years after my corona- 
tion, I cansed a righteousness-edict to be written 
for the benefit and happiness of the public. 


Every one who leaves that unassailed shall | ghadviti 
obtain increase of merit in more than one re- | 


apect. I direct my attention to what is useful 
and pleasant for the poblic,§ and take soch 
mearures as I think will further happiness, 
while I provide satisfaction to my nearest 
relatives, and to (my subjects) who are near, 
as well as to them who dwell far off. As 
much do A davote my care to all. corporations ; 
also [ bave honoured members of all sects 
with every kind of work of honour, althongh, 
at the same time, I esteem myown communion 
the most highly. This righteouaness-edict I 
have caused to be written twenty-six years 
after my coronation. | 

No. I. of the Dehli pillar®® reads :— 

Devinampiye Piyadasi aja hevarh dha; sad- 
davisativasa-abhisitena me iyam dhammalipi 
hkhipité. Lajuk&é me bahosn pdnasatasshasesu 
janasi Ayuta ; sees tearnisenses Seni vil 


Ti i hAlwad 
+ ine for Kuma srs le 
‘dione rE 
i Prato ber Ry i ileal" 


2 Sart tap At 


ASOKA TRSORIETIONE- 





2i3 


atapatiye me kate; kimti? lajukitt asvatha 
abhit’ kathmini pavatayevum, janass ja: 

hitasukhath upadahevum, anugahine vachi§§ 
sukhiyanadekhtyanam Spel arr agen deat 
ee aoa pr ; kitnti ? 


lahamti{' patichalitaye math pulisénathpi me 
chhamdanani* patichalisamti. Tepi chakini vi. 
yovadisarhti ; yena mili lajaka chaghamti dladha- 
yitave. Athaht pajath viyataye dhitiye nisijitu 
asvathe hoti “viyata dhiti chighati me pajam 
sukhom palihitaveti,” heverh mama Iajaki kata 
janapadasa hitasukhiye, yena ete abhitd asva- 
thi samtet avimani katmmini pavatayeviti. 
Etena me lajukiinatm abhihile vi dathde va ata- 
patiye kate ; ichhitaviya i esa kiti: viyohdlasa- 
matichs siya, datpdasamatichs. Ava itepichs 

|: batndhanabadhinam munisinaz tili- 





shay jm va a 
Rendered into Sanskrit this becomes -— 
PPS pecan ni cape ihe : 





pie Ilia Mabimntet mayhtahasbn jie 

va dando vi svalantrah kritah ? Kimiti? mahi. 

mittri dévasté abhitah karmiini pravartayeyur, 
hitasokham 





janasya janapadaaya upadadhyus, 
abana vicha entre ite na | tae 


jnasyanti dharmayuktyaicha nirpayam vadi- 
sbyanti janasya jenapadasya kimiti P aihikas- 
cha chiradhayeyur iti. Mahimitra 
apy arhanti pactihiarttacs miim, matpurnshinim 
api chhandam pratyeshyanti. Te ‘pi chakreshu 
nirnayam vadishyanti; yena mim mahimitra 
arhanty Gridhayitum. Yatha hi prajim vyak- 
tiyiim dhitryiim nisrijyiévasto bhavati: “vyakté 
dhitri pratipadyste matprajim sukham parira- 


| Rakitam it, evam maya moeieneey pies 


santo rohenilai karmigi pravartayeyar iti. 
Etena may’ mahimitrindm abbiyogo vi dando 


Variants,—lasald, ka, do. 
ff recone er ad ici Fry 


separ reeset = sal kaasianieg 
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va fevainteals kritah. “Eshtay ya hy wha kirtar | 
| out of consideration that they must be deprived 


yad vyavahirasamaticha syid dandasamatacha. 
Yivad ito "picha madivrittir yad bandhana- | 
baddhiinim manushyiinim tiritadandinim prap- | 


tavadhinim trayo divas mayi yautakam dat- | 


tam, anylnidhikah, kshapayishyanti jivitam iti; 
nintsangaficha kshapayitum dinam dasyanti 
piratrikam upaviisaficha karishyanti. Icheliha 
hi madiyaivam nirodhasyipi kale piratryam 
iridhayeyur iti, janasyacha vardhate vividlia- 
dharmacharanam samyamo danasamvibhiga itt. 
franslation of No. Lf. on the Dehli Pillar. 
King Devinaimpriya Priyadaréin 
speaks thus: Twenty-six years after my corona- 
tion I have caused this rightoousness-edict 
to be written. I have appointed sheriily over 
many bundred thousands of souls in the land; 
[have granted tothem free power of instituting 
legal prosecution and inflicting punishment, 


with intent that the sheriffs undisturbed and | 


undismayed shall discharge their functions; 
further the interest and the happiness of the 
inhabitants of town and country; take cogni- 
zance, with benevolence in their manner of speak- 
ing, of what awakens satisfaction or dissatisfac- 
tion ; and with justice shall pronounce judgment 
among the residents in town and country, so that 
they may receive reward here and hereafter. 
And the sheriffs niust serve me, and, at the 
same time, they shall take cognizance of tho 
wishes of my men.|| They shall also pronounce 
judgnient .» the provinces, and therewith shall 
the sheriffs be pleased to satisfy me, Because, 
as any one who entrusts his offspring to a nurse 
ig ab rest, thinking “an efficient nurse will 
take care of my offspring diligently and well,’" go 
have I appointed sheriffs for the advantage and 
happiness -f the natives, so that thoy, feeling 
themselves undisturbed and undismayed, may 
without reluctance prosecute their business, 
For this end I have committed to the sole 
power of the sheriffs both legal prosscution and 


imposition of punishment. Becanse it isan | 


enviable renown (for a prince) that there is 
equality of law and-equity of punishment, Up 
to the present day it has also been a steadfast 
custom of mine to grant to the prisonera who 
have been condemned to the utmost punish. 
ment, and have reached the time of exeention, 


——<3e == =| = a eee ee 
_ il {kia not quite certain whether this meane subordinate 


in en in general, We may remark that | 


the word for “ mes in the widest signification is, in the 
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‘eteenita stanton days, no more and. no: Jess; 


of life, and in order to forsake every attach- 
ment to other things, shall they give alms, and 
prepare themselves for the life hereafter. For 
thus is my wish, that they, even in the time of 
imprisonment, may secure to themselves the 
happiness of an hereafter, and the practice of 
virtue in every kind of respect, self-contral, and 


generous liberality, may increase aes the 


people. | 
No. I. of the Dhanli rock inscriptions] 
thus :— | 

(Deva)nampiyasa (vacha)nena Tosaliyath ma- 
himita nagalavi(yo)halaks (va)taviya am kichhi 
de(khim)i ham nortan ichbiim kalinath 
enam pativedaye ham duvalatecha dlabhe ham 
esacha me mokhyamataduva(le etasi atha)si ain 
tupbe annsathi tuphehi bahisu pinasahasesn 
iyuta janame gachhacha sumusisinamh save su- 
Tmunise AebRTOMUINTS Renesas fakes kos 
sfejeviti.— 

This is first corrected by Dr. Kern thus :— 
mati nagalaviyohilaka vataviyd: am kichhi 
dekhimi hate nitat ichami, kélinam ena pati- 
vedaye ham, duvdlatecha alabhe ham; esacha 
me mokhyamataduvile etasi athasi am tuphe 
anusathi. ‘Tuphe hi bahfsn pinasahasesu ayata 
jane me gachhecha sumUunisinam. Save sumnu- 
nist paji mama; atha pajaya ichimi hakain te 
nar hitasukhena hidalokikapilalokikiye yu- 
je 

And translated into Sanskrit this becomes :— 

Devinimpriyasya vachsnans Toasiyieiiainials 
mitra nagaravyavahiraka® vaktavyil : yat kif- 





chit pasyiimy ahath nitam ichchhimi, karinam 


enah prativedaye ‘ham; ctachcha mama mu- 
khyamatadviram etasminn arthe yad yiyam 
anusishtah ; ytiyathi bahushn jivasahasreshy 
dyuktd majjane gachchhecha sujaninaim, Sarvas 
sujanah prajas Te ; plone oe seared 
shah te sarvena hitasukbenaihaloki 





Translation 8 I. of the Dhauli Inscriptions, 
Pressaprsecoricimetidh se fin rin og 0c 
@ mag 








with the jurisdiction 
of the city of Tosali. tig / cause which is 





wya te stern not prodise, 
Ber Burnonf, raoat, Lotus de la Honne Lot, p. OTE 
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rehire wpa 


we) om dy oe 


‘AIX * X SLOIOG“NOLLATHISN! 


YOU 





mote 4 
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have investigated; I convince myself of the 


guilt of the perpetrators, and T act myself ac- 
cording to a steadfast principle.t The prin- 
ciple on which I place the highest value in 
theao'%s communicated to you in this instruc- 

Because ye are placed over many thousands 
of sonls areting: Wok Searle, and over the whole 
number of the good. Every good man is a 
child to me; as for a child, I wish that theyt 





may be blessed with everything which is useful | 


and pleasant for this world and hereafter, 
No, XIV. of Girndr. 


The last of the edicts is ‘engraved to the right 
of the thirteenth, and is in five and a hulf lines. 
Tt reads thos:— 

* Ayarh dhathmalipt Devinampiyena PiyadasinA 
rid Jekhipité usti eva * sarhkhitena asti majha- 


mena asti vistatana nicha savarh suvata ghatitarh | 


* mahilakepi vijitath bahucha likhitam likhApa- 
yiaarhohema asticha etakarn * punapunarutarh tasa- 
taza athasa mddhdrithya kithti jano tathi patipa- 
jetha * tata ekadd asamitar likhitarh rot 

3 | a va * alochepth lipikardpari- 
dhens ra.§ 


Professor Kern's revised reading of the text is 
as follows :— 

+ Ayath dharimalipt DeyApathpiyens Piynadasind 
rifid lekhiipité ; asti eva * sarhkhitena, asti majha- 
Tans, aati vistatens, nocha aavedh savata ghatitath ; 

* mahdlakarbhi vijitadh, bahucha likhitarh likhdpa- 
Yisah . . . Asticha etakarh * punapunavutarn 








tasa-tasa: ohhane midhdriyé (or miidhdratiya); | 


kithti? jano tathA patipajetha. *. Tata ckadié asa- 
miitarh likbitam asadisarh va sachhdyakiranara vi 
* alochepté lipikaréparidhena vi. 

In Sanakrit :-— 

Iyam dharmalipir Deviinampriyens Priyadardina 
_rijud lekhité; asty eva sankshepato "sti madhyn- 


mam asti vishirens, pacha sarvath sarvatra ghati-— 


tam; mabaddhi rishtram bahuocha likhitam alili- 
khan. Asticha, tivat, punah punaruletarh, tasyn- 
tasyirthasyn midhoryit; kimiti? jonas tathi 
pratipadyeteti Tattad ekndisamiptarh likhitam 





+ Dedram, IP OpeET “entrance,” ianot only upya a abhys- 
plya, as the native lexicographers periphrase it, but 

" , st ae sadanontes shinai; bata, mothe 

thos (¢.9.) when Amaia wins , 17, it aaid 





: | trma yr dehi, that means 
“give wentence acordiny “pertaining $5 
jurieprodinoe.” Ae ce tat tae meuning of 
ae as 

dou Se ee nae 


up sisie et et e estampage are :—In line 2 
wyats for Fi ive 4 Cit for Mts io line 5 
@earidenom | 
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Prof. Lassen, with perks 
| Eee iat (bed ed) ire IL SS 


[cnn 


abadrigawh vii, Pola ae vi iene. 
radhera vi. 
Translation of No. XIV. of Girndr, 

King Devinimpriya Priyadaréin 
has cansed this rightoousness-pdict to be 
written, ere concisely, there in moderate 
compass, ina third place again at fall length, 
so that it is not found altogether everywhere 


worked out; (?) for the kingdom is great, and 


what T have eoused to be writtea much. 

Repetitions occur also, ina eeriain measure, on 
aecount of the sweetness of various points, 

in order that the people should in that way (the 
moro willingly) reveive it. If sometimes the 
ove or other is written incompletely or not in 
onder, it is) because care hus not been taken to 
make a good transcript||, or by the fault of the 
copyist (i.e. the stone-cutter), 

Professor Kern thus concludes:—The edicts 
introdaced into this treatise give an idea of 
what the king did for his subjects in his wide 
empire, which extended from Behir to Gan- 


dhira, from the Himilaya, to the coast of Coro- 


mandel and Pindya?. They are not unim- 
portant for the criticism of the Buddhistic 
traditions, though they give us exceedingly 
little concerning the condition of tho doctrine 
and. its. adberents, The prince went over to 
Baddhism in the eleventh year of bis reign. 
He was a cealous Buddhist who concerned 
himself with the spiritual interest, and even with 
the catechism, of his oo-religionists. At fitting 
time and place, lie makes mantion, in a modest 
and becoming manner, of the doctrine which he 





had embraced ; but nothing of a Buddhist spirit 


can be discovered in his state policy. From the 
very beginning: of his reign he was a good 
prince. His ordinances concerning the sparing 
of animal life agree much more closely with the 
gta nay emg he i 


“Although thes, , the sit cai of Agoka 


t chhd Seiki best copy, is wanting in the 
| Sao ¢ the Md, is well i, cons the puclitt, and 
oegura ileo, in the Bormbay editions of Sanskpit dramas. 
© [none partof No. V.. which ix equally corrapt in all the 
three | ions, hw tua ris, as the extreme (Wester) por- 
tiwa of his | in Girsir," Yona—Kam boa) 
iE citnar baa i Sirins Feceste haem: 
“Ydua—Kambocha—Gamdh al hay den 
thika—Piteaikesn.” ae last name, this 
cant eae restored, in Girnar “Y ona—K am boja— 
Gamakhranam Rastika— Bete nikéuan a 
mimes have suid explai 


exception of the ‘ast 
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the Humane may be only in part of direct in- 


terest for the history of Buddhism, yet the 


trouble bestowed upon the reading has not been 
lost. The Aéoka with whom we become ac- 
quainted from his own words forms a striking 
contrast to the caricature which is exhibited 
to us in the works of Buddhists and others as 
the image of the noble king. 


A GRANT OF CHHT 
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scriptions will get .ome light from popers in the Jour, 
R. As, Soe. vols. VOL and XII. by Professor H. H. 
Wilson; and in Jour, Bomb. Br. BR, Ag. Soe. Jan. 1660 
and Jan. 1953, by the late Rev. Dr. Wilson of Bombay ; 
Bornonf's Lotus de la Bonne Loi, Appendix X.; Mrs. 
Spiers's Life in Ancient India; Lassen's Alterth. Bd. 
Il.; &e. Much of the ingenious criticiam of Dr. Kem 
baa been omitted in the above abstract from want of 


| room.) 


TARAJADEVA, MAHAMANDALESVARA OF THE KONKANA. — 


BY G. BUHLER. 


This grant is one of the series of inscriptions , 


from which extracts have been given by Mr. 
Wathen (Jour. Beng. As. Soc. vol. II. p, 383). 
Through the kind offices of Mr. F. F. 
Arbuthnot, Collector of Boinbay, I obtained the 
loanof the original from the owner, Mr. Hormagji 
CG, Ashburner, on whose land nearB hindu p it 
three in number, and are connected by a very 
stout ring with a seal, bearing a Garnda, the 
cognizance of the Silihiras, Each plate 
measures 7} inches by4}. The first and the last 
are inscribed on the inner side only, and the 


second on both sides. They are well pre- 


served. The characters are ancient Devaniga 
and closely resemble those of the Milwa inserip- 
tions of Vik pati, Bhoja, and their snocess- 
ors, as well ag those of the later Rishtrakiitas 
or Yidavas. 

The donor of this grant is Chhittaraja- 
deva,* of the SilahiraorSilira dynasty, 
which derives its descent from the Vidyidhara 
Jimitavahana, the son of Jimitaketu, 
and is sometimes called simply the Vidyadhara 
family.t The Vidyidharas aren race of de- 
migods frequently mentioned in Buddhist works, 
andappear as the attendants of Siva in certain le- 
gends, such as those treated in the Vrihatkathds 
of Kshemendra and Somadeva. The progenitor 
of the family, Jimaitav4hana, has, of course, 
no better claim to beconsidered a historical person 
than the Chalaka, from whom the Chilukyas 
aresometimes derived. Lassent thinks that the 
SilahAras are of northern Srigin,asa Kifirtribe 
called Silfr is found in northern Kabulistin. 

© Mr. Wathen's Chhinnardjs isa | f 


f 


Lanaaen's Chihnarija oa further distortion MP » Wathen's 


t Conf, ¢g., Fikrimdata charita VILL 3. 


But, be that as it may, during the 9th and 10th 
centuriesofour era the $il4 hii ras were feuda- 
tories of the Rishtrakitas of Minyakheta, and 
later of the Chalukyas of Kalyana, and held, 
besides the Konkan, considerable parta of the 
were probably divided into two or more distinct 
confusion, as the inscriptions in which they 
occur have been deciphered imperfectly. Ac- 
cording to our ingeription the vamddveli stands 


as follows :— 
1. Kapardi I. 
Z. Pulusakti 
Pr | 


4. Ghayuvanta. 
ee, | 
5. Jhanjba. 6. Goggi. 
| 
vs Vajjadadova. L 


8. Aperkiita 


11. Chhittaraja 


The nume of the fourth eG 18 certainly 
wrong. For the metre requires that its first 
syllableshould belong. Probably Vappuvanna, 
the reading of the facsimile|| of the grant of 
Kesideva (Arikesari) gives the correct form. 

Z Ind. Alt. vol. TV, p. 113. | 

§ Bee Lassen, Ind. Alt, vol. IV. loc. cit. 

) As. Bes, vol. 1. p. 357. 


ist te 1876.) 


A GRANT OF CHHITTARAJADEYV A. 


aia 


It in aloo probable Wat's Lita due beso oniliie’ 
between Aparijita and Vajjadadeva IL, 

or at least the realname of Apanijitahasbeen left 
out; forthe verse in which the names of Ke- 
sideva and Vajjadadeva II. ocenrs is mutilated. 

It consists of two pidas only, the second of 
which offends against the metre. Besides, a 


comparison with Kesideva’s (Arikesari's) grant. | 


shows that there followed a ) good deal after v. 8, 
which is left out in our édsana. Unfortunately 
the latter portion of the facsimile given in the 
Amatic Researches and the whole of the transla- 
tion are so untrustworthy as to be useless for 
the purpose of attempting a restoration. Like 
nearly all inscriptions read fifty or sixty years 
ago, Kesideva’s grant requires re-deciphering, 
The date of the t 18 given as Sunday, 
Kirtika Suddha 15, Saka 948 (i:e. 1026 a.p.), and 
it is added that-an eclipse of the sun tock place 





on thatday- Itis clear that either the date must | 


be wrong, or that instead of “an eclipse of the sun’ 
an‘ eclipse of the moon’ ought to be read. I sus- 
pect that the former is the case, and that, while 
the grant was made on the occasion of an eclipse 
of the sun, it was triffen on the date mention- 
ed. A similar discrepancy occurs on the Morvi 
plate,* which ie dated Sudi 5, when an eclipse 
of the sun is stated to have taken place! 





Thedonee, Ama devaiy a, son of Vipranoda- 
maiya, who belonged to the Chhandognéikha 


of the Simaveda, must have been a southerner, 


as the termination of his name, aiya, shows. 


The same remark applies to the ministers 


Sihapaiya and Naganaiya, and the 
writer of the ddsant, Jogapaiy a. 
The field which was granted to - madevaiya 
was situated in the village of Noura, now 
Nossbkie belonging to the yis haya or tilnka of 
Shatshasht hi, the modern Salsetta, and in- 
cluded in Sristhinaka or Thini, The 
village of Gomvani is now called Gowhan, 
and lies a little north of Bhandip. Gorapavali 
is not to be traced on the Trigonometrical 
Survey. map, bat it may be the old name of 
Bhéadip, which ocenpies nearly the place as- 
signed to Gorepavali. It is worthy of note 
that the“ king’s highroad” (rdjapatha), which, 
according to the grant, passed to the west of 
the piece of land granted, followed nearly the 


“same line as the present rood from Bombay 


to Thind. It no doubt connected one of the 
many harbours of Salsette, or Bombay, with 
Thint. Regarding the residence of Chhittadeva, 
Puri, lam only able to repeat Mr. Wathen's 
conjecture that it may be Garapuri or Ele- 


TRANSCRIPT. 
Plate I. 
(') af sasapgere || aaa aetaay qaar woraras: Aelia Meareeet 
(*) goraraaR II ag Fe Ft eo ee | Geet osarre 


(°) aT separaqaaay fade 


(*) & dercdiaeeaar ftgedaet | ae a7 


(*) por antes NM Srearra ay: 














bae) fea ae: \ 
(*) gqeraaa a gfaet: | 
“© fad, Ant. vol. IL. p. 258. 

+ Possibly Rajparl.—Enp. 

t Lined, read fiat. qa» L. 4, read Was: L.5, read 





er lanage 





— = 
in ils, Res. vol. I. p. 213; perhaps TTA of YT for 
YT q: compare facsimile As, Mey, loc. cit. L. 6, read YTFT- 





Srary | TAT a AR Prt qu: 
() Reece & cater neereg Heyy cere seit: wees 


a RTT qa aetciteit 





saqerae [et] PrasTyert ll tees Ta yas ilies 
ih aie eee Gaiferatare ae aa- 









ah mm eb q: 
——— a ofeat sl 
L.7, read swéiater fr. with focsimile 
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L SIGE Aare | TzIg- 
aifsatra wey | wena: frgar-s 


Plate ITA. 








iene sch eel are aaa a 4 renee rott 
(°) craea: 9 - Walaa Bata aaa aA 
(*°) RENE REED 
("") fafa GR EGE 7 ry 
Aa | cotagarereeane steamy a: afaled = qaT 
(?) gna ait 1 ware ft ailize 3 
(4) pate FAC ANAA AAA 
(\) hare Greet See SRE" wae ata \I atrciat “aert qr 

Plate [8, 
(*) Pt aaa | SrRATTT Hae eH 7: area at wet care I se TAT 
(*) sifaraehat nT ere rralitn aT un-* 
1) Recoeteaest- aateaitt sia Ree a itis haa 
(*) georgette oat, BS mae  aaledarE we 











(2) sorter qT aCaTATa eceriiiees HEATON lic 






SENET ae arTat- 





As Gs ay Tar ta fifsraracaia- 
(‘*) araTqrr salt ateforazea TET ae = ws es a ies zft- 
(**) oper: Stirerastralzr qhanar TAT : Pearce Paice 






(“) wer | oa TUTE Tea apart TAIT 
(4) aarenentt 3 wae Sareet Sem TET qaqa F- 
gL. 15, read P7erT- | © Line 9, wad re. L. 3, read L. 4, read 

Line 2, read Fer - L. 3, road 4"giaa,. L. 4, read aaa: L. 5, read “FPR desta 
TOM. L. 5, read HST j— Sra | TET. 1. 6, read | at. Ly 10, read Nav 2 18 rons Sey 


at. L. 7, read qifayg. L. 12, read @ATZ3; L. 13, read | L. 15, read “994 MareTy 
eas’. L. 14, read TtAata. 








(°) R 





I. May that Leader of the Gan na pro- 
tect you from misfortune who destroys obsta- 
cles, and who by means of worship receives 
consideration in all undertakings.t 


2. May that Siva protect. you on whose head — 


Ganga glitters, resembling the brilliant crescent 
of the new moon when it rises over Sumern’s 
orest.§ 

4. The ever-compassionate son of Iintitaketn, 
Jimitavihana, is famed in thethree worlds, 
who, valuing his own body not more than a 
straw for another's sake, saved, indeed, Sa n- 
khachi@ida from Garuda. || 

4. Among his descendants arose K a pardi, 
an ornament of the Stldra race, who destroyed 
the pride of his enemies; and from him sprang 
ason, called Pulasak ti, whose blazing splen- 
dour equalled that of the sun.% 

5. Thena son was born to him, that Laghn 


f Hine trad arr, eae L.7, 

read *Ufeqat. L. 8, road feat. 

A$ ea Wake boa & yomaka, which obscures ite 
meaning. The syllables yanandyakok at the end of the 
Giret half-verso must be dissolved into ganandh and yakoh, 
The latter ia the relative pronvan yah with infix ak, which 
may be inserted before the terminations of all pronouns, 
Metre anushiubh, 

§ Metro omusAtuba, 

| The story of Jimtitavhhana, who saved the 
Nigs Sankhach dds from Garuda by allowing himself 


iPacaaaaap Pe A ne 
C*) e1 & Ra ei AN ll aay 
Pe inah) Wha A Be AH meravess 


| vanta, (calle 





die W en 
Siete areca 






Kapardi out of fear of whom all his enemies 


| offered libations of water for the welfare of their 


kingdoms.** 

6. His son was tho illostrions Ghayu- 
led also) Bhuovanaikavira, a 
hero on the battle-field. His famous son was 
the illnstrious Jha ij ha; next his brother the 
beantiful Gog gi became king.4+ 

7. From him sprang a sou famed for his as- 
tounding and enchanting deeds, the illustrious 
prince Vajjadadeva, a chief of kings. 
Royal Fortune, suddenly approaching him of 
her own accord on the battle-field, took delight 
(im resting) on the bosom of that (prince), 
whose only foree was his strong arm, as (if he 
were) Murari.tt 

8. As Jayanta sprang from (Indra) V fitra's 
foe, and six-faceu (Aumdédra) from (Sipa) the foe 
of Pura, so an illustrions, virtuous son, (nanied) 
Aparajita, was born to him, 








to be torn in the victim's place, forma the subject of the 
Ndgdnandondjaka, which see. Fide Ind. Ant. vol. 1. 
pe l47. Metro rasantatilaka, 

{ Metre vasoniatilaka, 
°° Metre evdyatd. ‘Laghu Kapardi" means ‘ Eaparil 
junior.’ 

tt Metre vasantatilaka. Regarding the correct form 
of the name Ghaynuvranta eeabore. Bhovanaika- 
vira may be taken also as a simple epithet, and be trans- 
| lated by ‘the only hero in the world." 

II V: 7. Moteo sirddlavikridita, Lalohm! (Fortune) 
is the wife of Vishnu (Murari). 
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9, Who in liberality resembled Karna, m 


truthfulness Yudhishthira, who, a brilliant sun | 
in valour, (destroyed) like Yoma’s staff his | 


10. From him sprang one who was called 
Vajjadadeva, and then (jollowed) the 
(latter's) elder brother, the illustrious Kesi- 
de ¥a.|| 

11. Next his nephew, the illustrious 0 h hit- 
tarfja, the son of Vajjadadeva, became king. 

When an infant, that great (prince) already 
raised the Silara race to its highest eleva- 
hon.) 

Therefore, while the great provincial ruler, 


the illustrions Chhittarijadeva, who in- 


reward of his own spiritual merit has obtained 
all the five great titles, who is the great lord 
of the Simantas, and the ruler of the town 
of Tagara,* who is born in (the race of) 
the Silihira kings, the descendants of J im a- 
tavahana,—who carrica on his banner a 
golden Garada,t whose liberality, natural to 
(him as fo)a Vidhyadhara, surpasses the 
world,t whois chiefamong the provincial chiefs, 
who protects supplinnta like an adamant cage, 
and so forth, and who is made illustrions by 


the whole succession of kings,—rules over the | 


whole Konkana conntry, containing 1,400 
villages, chief of which is Puri, as well as 
over various provinces conquered by his own 


arm,—while the chief five officers of the state, | 


the prirhe minister, the illustrious N ai ga- 
paiya; the minister for peace and war, the il- 
lustrious Sihapaiya; the minister of peace 
and war (in) Kanara, the illustrious Kapard tf; 
the (chief) secretary,§§ ond others who bore 
the weight of the cares of that kingdom|||| were 
in existence ;—at this time the great provincial 
chief, the illustrious Chittarijadeva ad- 
dreases with salutations, worship, ene reepect oll 





E 
his 


Dell forma is pare Sanskrit. But it to me impossible 


refer the two rerses yorses to Vajjadadeva LL. mentioned 
verse rijita wthe only word which can 
vt is o Birwda, 

verse oongiste of two péidas 
“ia dslicient in one efllable acd 


Metre oa a I feel sacavimal doubtful | 
name of this king, cAgeprireney mcrae ' 





the assembled men of royal caste, ministers, Puro. 
hitas, councillors, chief and minor officials, whe- 
ther connected with himself or strangers, aswell 
as the lords of rédshfras (zillis), the lords of 


| vishayas (tilikis), the lords of towns, the lords 





of villages, officials and non-officml persons, 
servants of the king, arid ragadey Wkbwiee’ the 
citizens of the town of Hathyamana, be- 
longing to the three (twice-born) castes and 
others, as follows :— 

“Be it known to you that knowing pros- 
perity to be uncertain, youth to last for a 
short time only, life to be lying im the 
jaws of death, the body to be subject to decay 
health, to be exceedingly unstable like the 
water-drop that hangs on a wind-moved lotus- 
leaf, having considered the sayings of ancient 
munis which are beantifal through their dis- 
tinguishing between merit and demerit. and 


which affirm the meritoriousness of gifts, such 


as the text of the divine Vyasa, “ Gold is the 
firstborn of Fire, from Vishgu sprang the 
Earth, cows are the children of the Sun; he 
who gives gold, a cow, and land has given the 
three worlds,” being desirons (fo prea my 
own and my parents’ welfare,—having bathed at 
an excellent firtha on a Sunday, the 15th day of 
the bright half of Kartika of the Kahaya year 
(of the Brikaspati cycle), after nine hundred and 
forty-eight years of the Saka king had passed, 
in figures Samvat 948, Kirtikn Suddha 15, on 
the day of an eclipse of the sun,—having 
offered an erghya§ | commendable on account 


| of various flowers to the divine Savitri the only 


ruler of the sky and the lover of the day-lotuses, 
and having worshipped Siva the guru of the 
Suras and Asuras, the divine husband of Umi, 
I have given, in the attitude of a worshipper 
with the grentonh devotion <— Suet Re Se 


harp fe * 
j een. 


Pp. fa favour of my” fet 
‘to surpass,’ it may urged that 
meaning “to jump,’ #9. wre tent vie: Reaticns ae 








‘uns pores Sica enehac ak alls 


An 
gee rr ee ee Oe which flowers 


(ROR 1876.] 


with libaton of water,—to the great Brahman 
Amadevaiya, the son of Vip 
who is constantly engaged in the six (Iawfal) 


hi ind weevil Be le, | 


and teaching (the Vedas), and so forth; who is 
versed in the section (of the Vedas ireating) of 
the performance of k ratus, who belongs to the 
Parisaragotra and to the Chhandoga- 
éak ha, for the performance of the six (lawful) 
works, viz. sacrificing for his own sake, sacri- 
ficing for others, studying and teaching, and so 
tainment of guests who have arrived in or ont 
of season, and for defraying the expenses of bali, 
charu, vaigvadeva, agnihotra, kratu, and other 
sacrifices, and for the maintenance of his family, 
the field of Vodanibhattha up to the limits of 
tts boundaries, and together with all its prodnoe, 
which is situated in the village of Noura, in- 
cluded in the tiloké of Shatshashthi in- 


eluded in Sri Sthanaka, the boundaries of 
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on the south the frontier of Gorapavali, on 
the west'the king’s highroad, on the north-east 
the frontier of Gothvani, (the same field) | being 
not to be entered by irregular or regular solfliers 
ioe SOPs Sani (ee athers), nor to be attached. 

“Therefore nobody is to cause any hin- 
drance when he, his descendants and = Anal 
enjoy it, cause ‘it to be enjoyed, cultivate 
it, or cause it tobe cultivated.® ......... 
ana ae-Ahis is, acoardingly the giver of the grract 
makes known his mind. What has been written 
in this grant, that agrees with my inten- 





tion, (vic. that) of the great provincial raler 


the illustrious Chhittarijadeva, the eon 


of the great provincial ruler the illustrious V aj- 
jadadevaraja. And this has been written 


by order of the king, by me BhiindAgirasens+ 


Jogapaiya, the nephew of Bhandigarasena 
Mahikavi Sri Nigalaiya. Whatever words may 


be deficient in syllables, or may have syllables 


in excess, all have authority. May prosperity 





BOOK N OTICE. 


The Inpiaw Travers or Arottonive or Tyaxa, and the 


Indian Embassies to Rome from the reign of Augustus 


to the death of Justinian, By Oswoxp oe Bravvo. 
Puravir. (Losdon: Quaritch.) 


This book (which has been long in reaching us) 


is & reprint, with important additions and correc- 


tions, of several papers that appeared more than 
fourteen years ago in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. Sixty-two pages, or about a 
fourth of the book, is devoted to Apollonius of 
Tyana,a Pythagorean pretender to magical pow- 
era, who flourished in the first century ‘of the 


Christian era, but whose life, as it has come down 


to us, is founded on a journal said to have been 
kept by his companion Damis, an Assyrian, which 
by one of his family to the Empress Julia Domna, 


the wife of Septimius Severus, who worshipped | 


Christ with Orpheus-and Apollonias among his 
pesates. The Empress gave this journal “to Phi- 
Jostratus, a sophist and a rhetorician, with in- 
structions to re-write and edit it; and so re-written 
and edited he at length published it, but not till 
after the.death of his patroness, the Empress,” in 
217 av. This history of the life of Apollonins, 
then, makes it sugpicious whether the journal of 
Damis, if ever it existed, gives any authority to 


“* The portion left untranslated contains the wenal ad- 
monitton addressed to future mand the comminatory 
vervea againet resumption from the Mahdbhdrata, 





| Philostratus’s work, which must be judged of by 


its contents. Mr. O.de Beanvoir Prisulx examines 
the statements it contains India, and 


regarding 
| Shows that they are full of the most glaring dis- 


crepancies, and mostly, if not all, exaggerations of 
the most absurd stories previously told by Ktosiss, 
Arrian, Megasthenes, &c. Reviewing the whole, 


ho considera “that Apollonias either pretended 


or was believed to have travelled through and 
made some stay in India, but that very possibly 
be did not visit it; and that if he did visit jt Da- 
mis never accompanied him, but fabricated tha 
journal Philostratus speaks of: for it contains 
some facts from books written upon Indio, and 
tales current about India which he easily collected 


at the great mart for Indian commodities, and re. 


sort for Indian merchants —Alexandris.” 

The first Indian embassy is that to Augustus, the 
masciery edhe te sine: PEI sl 
lans Damnaskenua states thatat Antioch Epidar 





| he met with ambassadora from the Vesna eis 


were sent to Augustus Cwsar, It appeared from 
the letter that several persons wore mentioned in 
it, but three only survived, whom he asys he saw. 
The rest had died, chiefly im consequence of the 
ee mene eee treasurer. 
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it was that Porust was the writer; that althongh 
he waa the sovereign of six hundred kings, yet 
that he highly esteemed the friendship of Caesar ; 
that he was willing to allow him a pass through 
his country, in whatever part he pleased, and to 
assist him in any undertaking that was just. 

“ Eight naked slaves, with girdles round their 


waists, and fragrant with perfumes, presented the 


gifts which were brought. The presents were o 
youth, a sort of Hermes, born without arms, whom 
I have seen ; large anakes ; a serpent ten cubits in 
length; a river tortoise of three cubits’ length; and 
a partridge (F) somewhat larger than o vulture. 
They were accompanied by the person, it is said, 


who burnt himself to death at Athens. This is | 


the practice with persona in distress, who seek 
escape from existing calamities, and with others 
in_ prosperous circumstances, as was the case with 
this man. For, as everything hitherto had suc- 
ceetled with him, he thought it necessary to depart, 
lest some unexpected calamity should happen to 
him by continuing te live: with a smile, therefore, 
naked and perfumed, he leaped into the burning 
pile. On his tomb was his inscription,—' Zarmano- 
chégas, an Indian of Bargosa, who, according fo the 
ancestral custom of se Indiana, gave himself im- 
mortality, lies here." 

This embassy is ‘ids noticed by other writers,§ 
though there are considerable discrepancies in the 
Various accounts ; andthe author concludes from 
the presents, the Greck letter and its commercial 


tone, that it was planned and organized by Greck 


traders of Alexandria, and more for Greek than 
Hindu interests, and was probably sent by some 
petty rija on the west coast at their instigation, 
The second embassy is that mentioned by Pliny 
(Nat. Hist. VI. 24) a8 arriving about a.p. 44 from 


Ceylon, and which consisted of Rachias and three | 


others sent by the king of the island to Clandius, 
in company with Annius Plocamus, who had been 
firiven by a gale of wind across the Arabian Sea to 
Taprobane. ‘This our author, we think with scarcely 
sufficient reason, is inclined to regard as sent by 
a Tamil prince rather than by the Sinhalese king. 
The remaining four embassies are barely noticed 
by historians. The first was to Trajan,|| a.p. 107; 
the second to Antoninna Pius, a.p. 158-161; the 
third, to Julian, reached him, according to Ammia- 
nus Marcellinus,* before it was expected, a.n. 361 ; 
—————— Ee 


+ Eleewherp Strabo (lib, XV. a 
Bh aape 8 hove Popegy ft) Salle him “ Pan- 


to others 
anryar, Ides nro Bapyorne, 
IvGet, o8q, eavroy arafaveriucas phrtcliae adage 
“ad a8 or Bharuch. 


5 Horace, armen Seculare, rv Oder, 
li. I¥.14; Flores, Hist. Rom. lib iV. vs bain 
Vit, Awguat. ¢. 21; Dio Cassins, Hist. ied, Both: ta! 58; Georg. 
—— Bysant. Hist. Niebuhr, 588.9 ; Orosina, Hist, 





| anc the icovth. to Justinianst? reached Gobasia- 


nople in ap, 530, The discussion of these, and of 
the notices of India in Greek and Roman suthors 


daring this period, ocoupies the second half of the 


volume. Much varied reading has been brought te 


bear on the subject, and the examination of the 


statements of the various authors is of the most 
searching character, often tending to throw doubt 
on the driginality of their information: even of 
Cosmas Indicopleustes the author doubts that he 
ever was in India. 

“Ona review of these notices of India,” he re- 
marks that “ it seems: le, That fora century after 
the fall of Palmyra no important thention ‘of Indin 
was made by any Greek or Latin writer whatever. 
Sadly, That the accounts of Indin which then 
and afterwards appeared, whether in travels, geo- 
graphies, histories, or poems, those in the Tope- 
graphia Christiana excepted, were all im the 
main made up of extracts from the writings of 
previous ages, and added nothing to our kno 
of India. 3rdly, That of such writings these com- 
pilers in general preferred, not those which re- 
corded authenticated fucts,2} but those which 


worked most upon the imagination; and 
indeed heightened their effect by new da 


the same character. 4thly, That these writings 
gradually took rank with, and even displaced, the 
more critical studies of Strabo, Arrian, Ptolemy, 





| &c, Thus the Periegesis of Dionysins,§§ on which 


Eustatius wrote a commentary, and the Geogra- 
phy of the anonymous writer who, so far as I 
know, first gave locality to Eden, |||) were honoured 


«by Latin translations, and, judging from the cur- 


rency their fictions obtained, became the text- 
books of after-nges. Thus, too, the Bassarika of 
Dionysius for Indian countries and towna is more 
frequently referred to than either Strabo or Arrian 


| by Stephanos Byzantins; and thus the Apollu- 


ning of Philostratus becomes an authority for 
Suidas and Cedrenus, who borrow from him their 
accounts of the Brihmans, to which Ced 
aids some particulars drawn, partly from. the 
anonymous Geography probably, partly from the 
Pseudo-Callisthengs, and partly from some other 
writer whom I am unable to identify,  Sthly, 
That of Eastern travellers in the fourth and. fifth 
centuries many Were priests, aa we may surmise 
from the number of Christian churches in India, 
daar eco Daa besNWYS et ata c ieh bait can) aoe Sa 


ge ee re Mig rade pronto aie eee 








* Amm, Marcell. xxii, 
tt Malalas, wi. Mt 
“Th a ee : iof T li ip A, : Marecellinns 
mit be excepted this censure," | 


eccearires pater aces Dnye athe ed oth hi 


to hin. 
U! Sunioria Philosophi ‘ptio totina Orbis, § 81, in 





| Geog. Gree Min th 
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which were all subject to the Persian metropoli- 
tan, and which all received their ecclesiastical 
ministers from Persia, or sent them there for 
edacation and ordination; and as we gather from 
the frequent mention of priests in the travels of 
those ages. Thos the author of the Tract inscribed 
to Palladins, and the Theban Scholasticus, visit 
Todia in company, the one of the Bishop of Adule, 


| wards metropolitan of Persia, and with Patricius, 
of the Abrahamitic order ; and in his latter years 


he becomes a monk, na dors olzo Monas, who 
assisted him in copying the weapons on the 
throne of Ptolemy. 6thly, 'That not 

the religious spirit which evidently animated the 
travel-writera of these times, their saeccounta of 


| other and far coungries are, cont 
oud the other of a priest. And Cosmas travels | Se icicg ete oa 


might have expected, singularly silent on the aub- 


on one occasion with Thomas of Edessa, after- Ject of the religions of the people they visited,” 





MISCELLANEA. 


CHRISTIAN LASSEN. 
Sanskrit, died at Bonn on the 8th of May, in his 
76th year, having been bornat Bergen, in Norway, 
on the 22nd of October 1800. He studied philology 


at Christiania, at Heidelberg, and at Bonn, and — 


to the study of Sanskrit. From the year 1824 to 
1820 be took up his residence in London and Paria, 
in part at the request of Schlegel, to make colla- 
tions for his edition of the Hdmdyawa, and partly 


alao to gather materials for his own future 
labours. In Paris, more particularly, he occupied | 


himself with the drama, and systems of philosophy, 
publishing jointly with Burnoof in 1826 the Eaaai 
our le Pali. In 1827 he graduated ot Bonn on 
the 30th of June, producing his Penfapofamia 
Indiea. After this for a few years he became a 
joint-worker with Schlegel, in whose house he 


Hitopadeda, published in 1829-31, the first model of 
a traly critical edition of a Sanskrit text. In 13830, 
in Schlege!l's Indieche Bibliothek, in an article on — 


Hopp's grammatical system, he pointed out how 
ing more thorough knowledge of the lanruage 
stadied. He showed the weak points of any 
grammatical attempt without such previous stady. 
Tt waa in the same year that he was appointed a 

professor extraordinary, with a stipend of 300 
thalers, about £45 per annum, and though he soon 
attained a wide European reputation, he obtained 
no more lucrative preferment till 1840. In that 


year, however, he waa appointed Professor of the _ 


University, and his stipend raised to 700 thalera, 
some hundred guineas. As his books, from their 
nature and probable limited circulation, were 
necessarily printed at his own cost, notwithstand. 


ing their great morit, his inte ( | 
eS Gymnosophista (1832) _ 





,owing to want of means, 
were dropped with the publication of the first part 
ofeach. -It was about this period that he devoted 
much earnest and carefnl labour to he Zend 








scholars,—and alao, owing to an sccidental cir- 
cumstance, to the Persepolitan Cuneiform Inscrip- 
tions, the decipherment of which he published in 
1836 simultaneously with Burnouf, and republished 
in ® corrected and enlarged form in 1845 in the 
6th volume of the ere? Wee dia Kunde des 
the following. A popll of Leaass's, who by chasse 
had come across Klaproth's Aperpu and 3t. 
Martin's explanation of the Cuneiform Inacriptions 
containedin it, had deciphered two letters more 
correctly (in conformity with Mr. Rask, although 
at the time he was not aware of it himself), He 
took the book with his corrections to Lassen, in 








| order to obtain his opinion about it, Two days 
afterwards Lassen returned it to him with an 


almost complete decipherment. 

About the same time M. Konig, a young and 
enterprising publisher, made an arrangement with 
Lassen to issue several of his works, which had 
long been prepared for press, without any risk to 
the latter. Amongst these were the 

in 1834, of which he had as carly as 1824 drawn 
debe hn df peer Lx, the JIu- 
dilutiones Lingua Pracritiom in 1837; tho An- 
thologia Sanskrifa in 1839; the Geschichle der 
Griechischen und Kdnign, also in 


| 1838; and the aecond edition of Schlegel's Bhaga- 


eadgitd, which he completed in 1615. Besides he 
contributed many papers and essays to the pages 
of the Zeilechrift fir die Kunde dea Morgenlandes 
during 1837-50, such as Vober das Mahdbhdrata, 
Ueber die Sprachen der Beluchen und Brahnui, &c.. 
and his dissertation De Taprobane Invula, 1842, all 
preliminary esenys leading ur to the great work 
of his life Die Indische AVert] »aakunds, of which 
vola. L-IV. appeared in 1847-180;. Failing health 
cansed the work to be discontinued, though he 
jagued revised and enlarged editiona of 
the first two volumes in 1867 and 1874. 

~ His lectures were alternately on Sanskrit Gram. 
mar, on the elucidation of Indian writers, on 
Zond (since 1893, and for which purpose he had 
the first five chapters of the Vendiddd printed i in 
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1852) and Modern Persian, on Indian Archwology 
(since 1823, and adding since 1339 Iranian wati- 


quity, dividing, however, the aubject into two 


diviaions since 1851), and on comparative grammar 


of the languages connected with Sanskrit. From | 


hia announcements in his earlier connexion with 
the University, he would sleo appear to have 


lectured on Old Persian and the Cuneiform Lan- | 


guage, also on Ancient Geography, and the history 
of languages. From 1540 to 1852, as he had spoken 
the language from childhood, he had to give lessons 


in English, a purauit not quite worthy his position | 
as & University Lecturer: in theaa he took 


Shakespeare, Milton, Pope, and others as his lead- 
ing subjects. His hearers could always rely upon 
his unwearied endeavours to promote their ethdies, 


rendering their difficult study profitable and agree- 


able. Free from all pedantry, he was a most 
untiring acholar, pursuing science for its own 


sake with unceasing perseverance. The niggard — 


acknowledgment of his merits by Prussian were 
more than counterbalanced by the high estimation 
in which he was beld by the learned in foreign 
countries. He was honorary or corresponding 
| yr of 26 academies and learned societies. 
He was, in 1841, urgently invited to transfer his 
services to the University of Copenhagen; but, 
though the Prussian ministry left this great 
scholar at his post without prospect of increased 
emoloment, he remained troe to his colours and 
would not foraske Eonn.- 

In early life Lassen possessed a sound and most 


healthy constitution, and was a great pedestrian. — 


Boat in early monhood already he eoffered from a 
serious ophthalmic affection, ascribed to the un- 
wearied collation of the Parisian Telinga MSS. 
of the Hamdyana written on palm-leaves. 

After 1840 the disease, probably owing to 
physical predisposition, became serious, and he 
consuited the most distinguished oculista and 
eye infirmaries in vain. The malady increased to 
euch a degree that latterly he retained but a faint 
glimmer of light. Por many years hé might have 
been seen taking his daily walk on well-known 
roads, groping his way with a stick. Indigestion 
and other bodily complaints supervened, till nt 
form their functions. It became necessary to 
wheel him about ina chair, but the greater part 
of the day he passed lying on the sofa. However, 
in the summer he regularly visited some watering 
Place, from which ho always derived benefit, His 
mice Le ere ae Deca i and this cir- 
cumstanoce, a8 well as the necessity, caused by his 
failing sight, of committing bis lecture to noc ling 
led him, since 1560, to reduce or suspend his 











nurse, and for the last 26 years of his life 
were never separated for a single day. Ib was 
indeed doc to this lady's untiring care and. 

tion that he reached the ripe age of 76. 


by a few friends. He took an interest in his 
| studies to the very last, and retained his nm | 


he was regularly made aware of every new publi- 
be had works read to him on Oriental subjects in 
able to write; his former clear and distinct band- 





was called for, he succeeded in preparing the first 
one with the aid of hia wife, and in the second — 
part he waa assisted by a young stadent, who 
read to him the notes previously made, together 
with other new books on the subject, and by 


| revised and corrected. As early os 1970 he had 
disposed of his library, giving liberally most of 


the books to the University of Christiania and to 
his native town of Bergen, for which he retained 
his love to the last, whilst tho others he presented 
to the University Library at Bonn, keeping only 
a few for reference. “ 

His long-expected dissolution took place after a 
week's illness, He conversed for a quarter of an 
hour, two daya previous to his death, with the 
colleague who made him conversant with current 
Indian topics; and, though the expression of his 


quite animated in his reminiscences of olden times, , 


though the same evening and the two following 
days he passed almost in a state of iousness 


and on the evening of the 8th of May he quietly 


espect paid to him by the University he had so 


‘faithfully served,—Tribner's . 


Octroner, 1876.) 
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METRICAL TRANSLATION OF THE VAIRAGYA SATAKAM. 
BY PROF. C. H. TAWNEY, A. CALCUTTA. 





(Continued from page 67.) 
LF tong resound thy. steps before, Say, whither are those slabs of stone 
And Dekhan lyres behind, All moist with Ganga's dew 
And nymphs with jingling bracelets pour And Dryad-haanted thickets flown, 
The chowri's perfamed wind, That men can bear to ane 
Scorn not this world’s broad easy ways, For alms and insults at the door of ome proud 
And drink of pleasure’s bowl ; parcenu ? 
If not—then fix thy ateadfast gaze eT 
On that undying Soul. Mount Meru's golden mass shall melt at that 
Veg? sivas last awful day, 
mind Fortune, seek some other love, I long The monster-peopled seas dry up, the earth dis- 
Per ctediy tics hy _ solve away; 
thy golden shower ? breath doth come and go, 


Leavis: ane tiiteag Sams’ day-to:Rie-siy- dole of 
-meal, 


barley- 
r+ sire eee cee eer 
areak) buat So ated. 
Once I waa thon, and thou wast I, 
In perfect union blent ; 
Say, what hath severed friendship’s tie, 
And souls asunder rent ? 
Why sidelong cast tly languid eyne ? 
Vain is thy hope to tangle mine, 
My nature's changed, no more a child 
With every wanton toy beguiled, 
To clowtered cell I'd fain withdraw ; 
hiedeeyeateigte ely, Equant tn vlesw, 
ois eweck:ie palace io duel 
Where music's strains voluptuous swell ; 
"Tis eweet to hear the loved one's voice ; 
Have run from these to forest glades, 
Assured all.earthly pleasure fades, 
Swift as the moth in heedless game 
Puffs out the taper's feeble flame. 
Are roots extinct i mountain caves? have 
streams forgot to flow ? 


Do vests of bark and woodland fruits on trees no 


Bagel 
meet endure the haughty mien and eye- 


As swiftly as the elephant flaps his ear to 
and fro ? 


When, when, 0 Siva, shall I be 
Lonely and calm, from passion free ; 
My only robe the liberal air, 

But able Action to uproot, 


Suppose thy fortunes boundless as the main, 
Suppose thy years a world’s great age com- 
plete, 
Suppose thy foes all placed beneath thy feet, 


Fe 


- jer’s silken weeds, 
One wife to lend thy home, or troops of ele- 
phants and steeds, 


One simple meal at close of day, or many a 


gorgeous feast, 
It matte | not, be but thy soul from earthly 


Ss 





| My faith in Siva wavereth not, I shrink from 


foture birth, 
I care not for my, friends: or Kin, T gocrn the 
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Think upon that self-developed, everlasting 
One Supreme, 

Fling aside all vain delusions, all the world- 
ling’s baseless dream, 

Pity those dull slaves of custom who are caught 
with empty toys, 

Kingly crowns, and thrones imperial, and a 
round of sensual joys. 


You mount to heaven, again you sink to hell, 


You roam the world around with anxious | 


And yet not e’en by chance your thought doth 
dwell 
On Him who only gives the spirit rest. 
Night follows night, and day succeedeth day, 
And thoughtless men hurry to work and play, 


Bat sages ought to blush when treading found, 
Year after year, glass eb ee as 





The breeze his fan, his lamp the moon, his — 


canopy the sky,— 
What royal palace of this earth can such de- 

lights supply ? 
Makeup & pecie's 29, 
To compass kingly sway : 

But quaff the ever-brimming stream 
Of pure and holy mirth ; 
Can sink to joys of earth ? 
Repeated o'er and o'er ? 

What gain we by our merits? 
That men of sense despise. 


Give me that perfect way 

Of self-contained fruition, 
Where pain is done away, ~ 

Our life is like th’ unstable wave, 
our bloom of youth decays, 

Our joys are brief aa lightning-flash 
in summer's cloudy days, 

Our riches fleet as swift as thought. 
Faith in the One Supreme 

Alone will bear us o'er the gulfs 
of Being’s stormy stream. 





Flutter the sage’s breast? 
‘Say, can the darting minnow 
Trouble the ocean's rest ? 
1 love the moon's soft beams, I love the grassy 
wood, 


good, 
tears, 
I think how fleeting all, and pleasure disap- 
pears. 
Free as th’ unfettered wind, 
He knows no care nor pride, 
He longs for quietness, 
And has no want beside. 
My mother Earth, 
Water my friend, 
And Wind my sire, 
My brother Heaven, 
A long adien ! 
By merit gained 
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THE SANKARAVIJAYA OF ANANDAGIRI 


BY EASHINATH TRIMBAK TELANG, M.A., LL.B.; Advocate, High Court, Bombay. 


The great Vedintist philosopher Sanka ra- 
chirya has for centuries exercised such a 
powerful influence on Hindu society that ‘a satis- 
factory account of his life and writings would 
undoubtedly be of the highest use ¢ 
Unluckily, however, the materials for sach an 
account are not available. The work of Ma- 





dhavichirya on “ Sankara’s victories,” 
even if it could be regarded as otherwise un- | 


exceptionable, is still the work of one who lived 
too long after the events he describes to permit 
us to look on it as of much historical value.t If 
the earlier works to which Midhava referst 
could be lnid hold of, we might possibly obtain 
something that might be more safely treated as 
historical. But these earlier works are not 
specified by Midhaya, and a vague mention of 


them is all that we can find in his Sankeravijaya. 


There is, however, at least one work which 


claims to be a biography of Sankaricharys writ- | 


ten by one of his own immediate pupils. We 
allnde to the Sankaravijaya of Anan dagiri. 
Manuscripts of it do not appear to be very 
numerous, and it is accordingly not much to be 
wondered at, however much we may regret it, 
that the only edition of the work which has 
in the Bibliotheca Indica, is one which we 
cannot help characterizing as unsatisfactory.§ 
Still we think that, making ample allowance 
for the condition in which the work appears 
before us, there is enough in it to enable one to 
jndge with some confidence of the validity of 
the claims which it puts forward. 





In hia Shates of the org rn ass Hin- | 








[i.e Anandagiri’s work]. Some of the marvels 
it records of Sankara, which the anthor pre- 
fesses to have seen, may be thought to affect 
ita credibility, if not its authenticity, and Anan- 
dagiri must be an unbloshing liar, or the book 
is not his own: it is, however, of little conse- 
quence, as even if the work be not that of 
riri himself, it bears internal and in- 
disputable evidence of being the composition of 
a period not far removed from that at which 
he may be supposed to have Hourished, and 
we may therefore follow it as a very safe 





| guide in our inquiries into the actnal state of 


the Hindu religion about eight or nine cen- 
turies ago." It is clear from this that Pro- 


dentials of this work as to a certain extent his- 


torical, but he leaves open the question as to 
whether it was really a work of Anandagiri 
himself. We propose in the present paper to 
draw attention to a few facts which have a bear- 





ing upon both these | nestion i 
In the first place, then, slinrs oui bi no doubt 
that the work claims for its author Ananda- 


girior Anantinandagiri, one of the 
pupils of Sankarichirya himself. This appears 
not merely from tradition and the colophons to 
be found in the MSS. of the work, bot also 
from the body of the work itself. For immedi- 
ately after the invocation, we have the following 
bold openmg:—“I, Anantinandagiri,a 


| eect obaaeend ambeiggh oma ie oer 





tracted, will describe the purpose of the 


| avec of my preceptor into this world.”"* And 


similarly, in the closing section of the work, we 
read again, “ Those whoaccept this excellent ac- 
mposed by Anantinanda giri, of 





count, compos 
| the viskwe of his Guru, will be finally emanci- 


pated, there is no don "++ Now it is first to be 
noted, of these neces et the author 


sieht acetals at the closd of the earlier 


chapters and at the end of the book the word is ceed 


| instead of 77. 


Leite bet ae ntiite vol. I. p. It 
: aearaey eta : Rap: eT 

cena adc ‘The readings given in Au- 

frocht’s Catalogus (p. 2475) are corrupt. 

Ht arrarretien query ee ay Egat 

4 FA: HPT FTF: (p. 281). 
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calls himself in both places Anantinanda- 
giri, not simply Anandagiri. And in con- 
nexion with this it may also be remarked, that 
when Anandagiriis mentioned, os he is 
once, in the course of the work, he is simply 


mentioned in the third person—as Anandagiri. tT | 


These circumstances combined might, perhaps, 
suggest a slight suspicion that -Anantinandagiri 
and Anandagiri were twodistinct persons. But 
the facts that no cther pupil of Sankara’s bear- 


ing the former name is anywhere mentioned, | 


that the work is by tradition ascribed to 
Anandagiri,§ and that the names are in sub- 
stance identical,|| must, I think, be held to 
negative such a suspicion. 

Moreover this Anandagiri is, in all proba- 
bility, a different person from the Ananda- 
giri who is known by his commentaries on the 
principal Bhdshyas of Sankarichirya—name- 
ly, the BAdshya on the Brahmasiltras, that on 
the chief Upanishads, and that on the Bhaga- 


vadgitd.{ Professor Aufrecht leaves this ques- 


tion of identity undecided, saying “ Utram 
igitur Anantinandagiri noster idem sit cum 

Anandajnnagiri, qui Suredvarm, Sankara dis. 
cipuli, Brihadéranyake interpretatione se usum 
esse profitetur, an nomen illod a sere mtatis 
homine usurpatum sit, in presentia quidem in 
medio relinquo.'"* ea en sseignh in iden. 
tifying Anandagiri with Anan andagiri, 

dhava may porhaps be cited against us For 
in his Sankaravijaya, XIII. 20, wo have the 
following words in the speech addressed to San- 
kara by his pupils:—“Or let this Anandagiri 
(write & Vritt’ on your commentary on the 





Brahmasiiras), since the wile of Brahma, | 


pleased with us Serop,susteritios, gave him as 
cording to their true intent,” Historical 
t Fide p. 2b. Bat Anan similarly men- 


rail 2 Hinandagis i 
yee so that this cireun. 





tinandagiri. sinha cron nar 
kAshyo on. 3 HIT, 39 » aod Putenjali’ Mahé. 
titshge on Pasi EL 1 ee . 

of tha third. Sey od ty a edition 
baa age only alas rac es Th 


* Prof, Aufrecht’s Catalogus, p. 2523, 
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| “auctorum nomina,” where 





interpreted, this may be cmobably taken to 
signify that, according to Midhava, Ananda- 
giri the pupil of Sankariichirya was identical 
with Anandagiri the commentator on Sankara’s 

Bhdshyas. I think, however, that the fact is 
not so. The commentator on Sankarn’s Bhd. 


_ shyas is described in the colophons to his writ- 


ings as pupil of Suddhinanda, and nof as 
pupil of Sankardchirya, which should have been 
the description if Madhava's statement, as we 
interpret it, had been correct. To this it, may 
also be added that this nandagiri, the 


| disciple of Suddhdnanda, has written a. 
mentary on the Véritita of Sureéy aricha- 


rya tothe Bhdshyas of Sankara on the Bri-. 
haddranyakopanishadt And in. view, of the 
events narrated by Midhaya himself in. his flen- 
karavijaya,in the 13th chapter,t{ it doesnot seem 
very likely that any work of Sarcdyara’s should 
have been commented upon by any other of 
Sankara’s pupils, Some other works by. this 
Anandagiri—who in the colophons to several 
of his works is called Anandajnina, and by Prof. 
Anfrecht also Anandajninagiri§§—are noticed in 
Dr. FitzEdward Hall's Contributions fo a Bibliv- 
graphy of Indian Philosophical Systems and in 
Prof. Aufrecht’s Catalogus. But the Pit 
activity of the author of the Sankaravijay 

if he is to be distinguished from the Anandag ri 








| just mentioned—appears, as far as I ee 


to be confined to that work. 

But to return to the Sankaravijaya, Te results 
from what has been pointed out above that the 
claim which this work sets up for itself amounts 
to this:—that it contains a narrative written 
contemporancously with, or soon after, the occur 
rence of the events narrated, and that the narra- 


| tive is composed by one who had the best oppor- 


tunity of observing what he describes.||||_Upon 
+ Seo the extract from Prof, Aufrocht’s Catalogue given 


| above is the tart, and. alee otalogus, p. 0000, 


to the abandonment by se i in- 





65 Compare the ertract above given and the Index of 
some aeueeianese are 

though the authority for anying that thoy. are al] camos 
cue parece Si e8 stated: And ms to Amends a 





there ia certainly © mistake, For ia 8 name not 
dagir, bat of Midhardchteya. Soe the ri 
Work Epi 


He fankars 
mt “cyte ae 


Octosea, 1978] 


a perkishl of the wen tanlt Howeres, it appears 


to me that we have therein internal evidence 
the first place, let us compare the style of con- 
troversy followed by Sankara as it is exhibited 
in the Sankaravijaya and as we may gather it 


from Sankara’s extant writings. The compa- | 


rison, 1 think, may be fairly made. The con- 
troversies of Sankara constitute the principal, if 
not the sole, subject of A: awork. And, 


on the other hand, the Sanskrit philosophical | 


style, even in written treatises, is so eminently 
controversial, that an argument in fin ordinary 
work on philosophy reads much like the report 
of an oral discussion. ce oth peated) 
in the report we have in the Sankaravijaya, San 


kara must have indulged with only too seni 
frequency in abuse of his opponents. The oc- | 


easions are by no means few on which we find him 
commencing his reply to an opponent, as re- 


ported in the Sankaravijaya, with og CO Sol 74 | 


or some other similarly offensive epithet. On 

the other hand, if any inference is to be crawl 
from the character of Sankara’s writings, no 
portrait of Sankara can be more utterly incor- 





rect than that which the Sankaravijaya thos 
erhibits to us. I donot remember more than — 


two instances® of what could by any possibility 


be called even strong language in the whole of 


Sankara’s greatest work, namely, his Commen- 
tary on the Brahmanitras, And in one of these 


instances certainly—perhaps I may say shone | 





of them—the language is almost imnocer 

compared with that which the Santaraeijaya 
puts into Sankara’s mouth. It is diffienlt to 

believe that there can bo—at all events in such 
a case as the present—so much difference be- 
seid ae chu A deues'ab bein Bie 
writings, and his character as seen in his actions 
in practical life. But, furthermore, there is one 
point where this contrast comes out in a parti- 
cularly striking manner. On one occasion, the 








Tf , tater alia, pp. 58, 54, OO, 191, 193, 103, and 


® The first occars af p. 570 (BibL Ind. od.), where 
Sankara says tothe imaginary opponent 4 Watt rE 


ware = WANT (Anglicd, “Yea, you 
gary Tears 


have said ao, your tongue being , bat you have 
nen eee eocprinalle cep eapuaal kd hcamatreid ce 
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Seaiatesana tells ws no less & person than 
Vy fsa came tosee Sankarichirya in the guise 
of an old Brahman, and, after some coaversation 
which is not here relevant, naked Sankara to 
state his explanation of the first slitra of the third 
chapter of the Vedénta Siiras, Sankara, accord- 
ingly, did state his explanation in nearly the same 
terms as those employed by hin: in his Bhd shya, 
and Vyiisa thereupon raised a di 





| in mich the same language as the Pérvapoksha 


(or the statement of the objector’s view) of 


the Bhdshya, What, now, isthesequel? Whi, 


the very view which Sankara puta forward as 
sentalahas nyemrae Riertnad ep sarmbanabwee he: 
tempers, as far as we mie permitted to judge 
from the language of the Bhdshya—at once, 
if we sreto believe the Sankaravijaya, makes 
him forget common decency when stated by 





the old Brahman, and stated too, be it re- 
- membered, in much the same words as he him- 
self had employed. According to the Sanka- 
ravijaya, as soon as the old man raises the 
difficulty in question, Sankara at once turns 
upon him with gaqeat (‘0 you extremely fool- 


| ish old man !’), &c. &e. The old man, however, 


i ohied aps uae spite of this outburst, and 


cussion proceeds—again in exactly the 
sate vari ay a much the same language as 





in the Bhdshya. But whereas in that work San- 
| kara writes calmly, like a philosopher, without 


using even a single objectionable expression, 
the end of his discussion with V yisa, according 
to the Sankaravijaya, isa slap in the face to the 
poor old Brihmag, anda direction to Padmapada 
to turn him out from the place where the dis- 
cussion was held,—a direction not carried ont, 
fore it could be carried out.[ It avpears to me 
that the two portraits of Sankara we thus obtain 
are so extremely different that the portrait 
given in the Sankeravijaya must be unfaithful. 

Now it can be said that strong language 
ES 


What I say is that we hare no Billingagate in Sankara’s 
otvgee apt cargos fa And see, too, 


oa Fo the Pkg eh 


nhoreviaps. 225-51, Madhara’s acconnt 
ne eciaabey camy be ooen at dankaravijaya, ch. 


VIL ha en sina 00: ecbenenens, 8 98 in Anan. 
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(Ocromun, 1676 
secution of the "Buddhists, for ire: came t to. 





versy by one who, if he wrote in cold bloodand | be ascribed to him,|| 


bout having before hima living opponent | 
to vanquish, might preserve a thoroughly judi- 
cial calmness; and that there is, therefore, no 
necessary incompatibility between the account 
of the Sankaravijaya and what may be fairly 
inferred from | a's works. But this, 
though correct as far as it goes, does not seem 
to me to afford an adequate explanation. Ac- 
cording to the Sankaravijaya, the objectionable 
language of which we have given specimens 
was all but habitual with Sankara. And it 
must be remembered also that where ono feels 
earnestly, and more especially when one writes 
in the style in which our philosophical works 
are written, the imaginary opponent is not 
much less provoking than the real living one. 
From all this it seems to me to follow that 
the portrait of Sankara presented to our view 
in the Sankaravijaya cannot have been drawn 
by one who knew well the author of the Bhd- 
shyt on the Brahmasiliras.. The work, there- 


Ne 
ee 


fore, cannot have been composed by a pupil of | 
Sankara, consequently not by Anandagiri. It 


may, perhaps, be urged against this, that tho 
portrait may have been drawn by a pupil on- 
able to rise to his master's level, and incapable 
of uiderstanding the master's trae spirit. But 
such a misunderstanding does not, to my mind, 
furnish a sufficient explanation of all the fants. 
It seems to me, rather, that we should attribute 
the portrait to a writer living somo considerablo 
time after Sankara—about that timo, probably, 
when his trae personality haying beon in part 
forgotten, and fictions and legends having ga- 
thered round his name, such a iii ag the per- 








] Compare on this point Professor Wilson’s Evan 
Sonakrit Literature, vol. L. p.26 and vol, IL p.19. Tac 
strongly inclined te 


to agree with Prof. Wilson and Buija 





| whiel they are attributed, ae 


We may now proceed to apply to this: ¥ : r k 
another and, to some extent, more satisfactory 
test. Let us examine some of the quotat ons 
we find in the Sonkaravijaya. 2 n the first 
place, we have here quotations from the Skanda 
Purdna, the Mérkandeya Puréna, the Brihan: 
ndradtya Purana, the Vishnu Purdna, meds 
Bhaguvata Purdna,{ besides some stanzas which 
are introduced with general expressions” like. 
“Tt is said in the Purdnas," &o.* On Professor 
Wilson's view about the dates of the Purinas 
in goneral, anil of the abore- men 2 esc Purdnas 
in particular, it clearly follows that lis ositi 
as regards the Seukaravijaya is quite untenabl 
For we find that the dates which he sig 0 
these Perdinas range between the nis th ar im 
seventeenth conturies.+ From this it ‘novod- 
sarily follows that the work which quotes. 
from those Prrisas cannot be placed earlier 
than the seventeenth solar ee there 
fore, be “the composition of a peri donot far 
removed from that at which” Anandagir 
pupil of Sunkariehirya “may be ping 
have flourished,’ and cannot be “9 safe guide | 
in onr inquiries into the actual stato of ae 
Hinds religion about eight or nine eontu . ’ 
ago. These conclusions, however, depend, 
course, on the correctness of Professor Wilson’ s ) 
view abont the dates of the Purdaas in question. 
From that view I have already ventured to. ex- 
press iny dissent,t and I must, take leave to do 
soagnin. Tam not satisfied with the reasons. 
assigned by Professor Wilson for his view, and 
I have pointed outsome facta which appear to. 
me to militate Sites it.§ Although, sind = 


tations from the Foryosiddhdnda 210.7, ete 
wWaiean trace in ri currert! regu ft rork 
to tho date of the Siddhdmta ses As, B 
P G72) yal. VILL. p, Ba 
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that he did not flonrish more than two genera- 
tions before Midhavachirya. And it therefore 
follows that the author of the Sankaravijaya 
cannot have lived long, if at all, before the 
fourteenth century after Christ, and cannot, 
therefore, be identical with the Anandagiri who 
was one of the pupils of Sankarachirya. 

In the 47th section of the Sankaravijaya, con- 
taining the refutation of the Pifrimata, we have 
the following lines, quoted as from the Adhika- 
raferatnamdld :— 

uieaaresreart Arar froregiteqa: Wl sqraqertat- 


ore tt ewan: lt 
Now the Adhikaranaratnamdéla|| is traditional- 


ly known as only another name of o celebrated 
Mimimsa treatise of Midhavichirya—the Juai- 


miniyanydyamdlévistara, of which a beautiful — 


edition was commenced by the late Professor 
Goldstiicker under the auspices of the Oriental 
Text Society, but unfortunately not completed, 
in consequence of the death of that lamented 
scholar, The above-mentioned stanza, however, 
does not occur in that work—either in the por- 
tion printed, or in the remaining portion, which 
I have examined in MS. Itis to be found in the 
work from which the quotation last discussed is 
taken, namely, the Vydeddhikatanamdld, It 


forms part of the stanzas summarizing Prakma-— posing others, a 
sitras TIT. 4, 23, 24; so that although this pas-— 


sage does not carry ts any forther than the last, 
it stall strengthens the conclusion based on it — 
namely, that the Sankaravijaya cannot have been 
composed before the fourteenth century a.c. 
But now it becomes desirable to inquire about 
the indisputable evidence upon which Professor 
Wilson sasigned this work to a time not far 
removed from that of Anan iri 
One 
argument, however, on which Professor Wilson 
would probably have relied is contained in the 
following passage in his Besay on Hindu Sects -— 
“The great divisions,” he says, “of R 4. 
mainuja and Raminanda, the former of 
which originated, we know, in the course of the 
11th century, are unnoticed, and it is also worth 


while to observe that neither in this nor in any | 


other portion of the Sankara 


wgaye is any 


+ athe Ta the barre Pane in the Central Provinces 


o distin ; : 
treatives, Bhi Ddj! Gone, Ba Rae “. vol 
JX. p. $86} apeake of tee Jaimintyonyhyensnee 
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either in his own person or that of the infantine 
forms in which he is now so preéminently yene- 
rated in many parts of India, nor ape the names 
of Hama and Sita, of Lakshmana or Hanuman, 
once particularized, as enjoying any portion of 
distinct and specific adoration,’’§ The impli- 
cation here seems to be that the 


must be earlier than the 11th century. But. is 


it necessary to suppose that the Sankaravija 
was written before RimAnuja flourished, aay 
because Raminnuja is not mentioned in it? Not 
to mention other possible explanations, it seems 
to me more likely that our author had before him 
as his anthority some other work, in which no 
reference was made to the sect of Riiminuja. 
Upon the whole, therefore, I think that the cir- 
cumstance here noted does not affect the con- 

clusions which we have already drawn, namely, 
that the Sankaravijaya is in all probability a 
work of the 14th century, and that consequentl 


it cannot be a work of Anandagiri the pupil of 
hirya. 








Sankaric 
If this is so, it follows that Professor Aufrecht 
is not correct in saying that Midhavichirya, 


in compiling his Sankeravijaya, made use of 


Anandagiri’s work, omitting some things, trans- 
abridging here and amplifying 
It is true that in the c 

the fifteenth chapter of MAdhava's Sankora. 
vijaya we moet with passages, cited as from the 
“ancient” work to which Madhava refers, cor 
responding with passages in our 

But, in the first plaoo, the acthis of ak tte 
mentary—D han a pati—lived only at the be- 
ginning of this century, and his authority on 
dighted fe ooh Cane ee ee eee 
slighted, is not conclusive, And, what is 
more importance, the passages, though eoineid- 
mg in some portions, do not coincide altogether. 
cant the comment on Midhava XVI. 1, exps- 
tinting on the word ‘ pupils’ in that stanza, re- 
Pee 7 be found in our 

which ays “be few set ent forthe Bove Ge 
Bridge),” the anthor writes, “This, in conform- 


| 37 wih the old work, should bo explained as 


dhikoranamAlé and Veddntadhikaranarainamdld, And 
sea Dr. Tair C Contributions, ke. p. 156, 

Hhedecod len . vol. TL. p17. 

5 ce And compare alto p. 2560, note, 

T See Aufrecht's Catalogus, p. 260c. 
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follows : 


— Having reached Madhyarjuna, 
he, desirons of conqnering all the quarters, 
set out forthe Setu.”" Then he quotes with | 
some variants the passage in our Senkararijaya 
commencing at p- 19 and ending on p. 20 at the 





words 7 - Then follow two stanzas 
in our Kaibsravtiand: which Dhanapiti’s au- 
thority apparently did not contain. In the 
second stanza uf the text Midhavya says that 
Sankara had a controversy with the Saktas, 
and his commentator sets out the arguments on 
both sides tm verse. According to our author, 
however, the controversy here was with the 
Saivas, and his report of it isin prose. The 
extract in the commentary on this stanza will 
be found to answer to Secs. 19 to 22 of our San- 
keravijaya, and many coincidences between the 
two socounts are obvious. But although these 





us ia too fae afield to discuss them.* I will 
content myself with saying that it is just pos- 


sible thatour Sankuravijaya is itself based on 


the work which Dhanapati quotes; and that 
in all probability neither was used exclusively, 
if used at all, by MAdhavichhrya.t A work on 
tories is ascribed to another of 
Scckersts pupil —O hid vil scat —who, Teke 
it, is identical withChitsukha, Not having 
access to the work, 1am unable to say whether 
it was really written by a pupil of Sankara’s, or 





whether the author waa one of the “ ancient ve 


poets” to whom Midhava refers. Nevertheless, 
the fact that it is atiributed to Chitsukhs 
may wtidartadep tp ‘adil and woblisk i. 


One or two other points may be noted con- | 


SILPA SASTRA. 


We have forms in abundance 
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cerning the Sinkarevifone: although they have, 
I think, little bearing on the main question here 
discussed. At p. 171 we find the verses appaapy 
uprq, ce. put into Sankara’s mouth and de- 
scribed as apayaiter. Now these verses form part 
of the little poem named Mohamudgara, which 
is attributed to Sankarachirya himself If this 
tradition is correct—and there seems little reason 





- todistrast it—we have here at loast 4 very note- 


worthy mode of referring to and describing the 
verses In question, A similar instance occurs 
at p. 195, where the reference is to Sankara's 
Bhéshya on the Brakmasitras, We may re- 
mark that in the Ene on tee ancien poet 
cited by the commentator on Midhava’s San- 
karavijaya the venues andaatea may bs likewise 
found cited, though not 8S ST STA 3 while the 





-Teference to the Sankara Bhéshya i is s introduced 


Firtharmore, it is not entirely unworthy of 
note that the language of the Sankaravijaya is 
aoe 2 ony. mepenal comentén. point of grammar. 
eiftrafiem; II were. occurs with not a lilile 

» and the same remark“ applies to the 
word ayq-** In one place we have famay;tt 
in another @af*q;tt in o third we have -a 





sentence beginning with the word 7.85 It is 


difficult to ascribe all these deviations from 

rnles to the corruptions of the 
And if they are not to be so ascribed, 
some explanation is necessary as to how they 
came to find their way into the work. After 
much consideration I am bound to say that I 


cannot find any satisfactory explanation. 


SILPA share: 


TRANSLATED BY REV. J. F. EEARNS, TANIORE. 
(Continued from p. 237.) 


Trees. 
“Fell trees according to the foregoin; 
but observe whether much water, or water like 


"1 mention that some of the quotations in our 
PI Soom Kea ay may cna on 





| from the Fisinw Purd er, 
Bot to be fond there. ‘Andis in noteworthy thet the Fish. 
ou Ferien ie Aufrocht’s list of the works 


milk, oozes from the incisions: for if there be 
much the trees are unsuitable. Again, if the 
tree, when falling, makes a noise like the voice 
og ee 09, Dr. Hall's 
logus, p. 2608. Ch Ee yehens or yreape thir 


ragga os gran deat 
Seo the i, Canto X 
il p 289. pp 16, 103, 251. 
** pp. 180, p. 185. tt p- 162. 
dpe 4 p. 237. 
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of a tiger or elephant, it is an omen of good. 
If ¢he noise resembles crying or laughing, it 1a 
an ill omen; if the tree falls with its head to 
the north or east, it is a good omen. The 
Ariocarpus integrifolia, the Punnei (Rotilera 
fineloria 7), the Mango, the Bassa longifolia, 
the Eugenia Jambolana, the Mimusops Elengi, the 
Michelia Champaca, the Celatropis gigantea, 
the Phansi (?), the Ficus religiosa, the Ficus 
indica, the Ficus racemosa, the Punica.granafum, 
trees, and their timber is soft; the timber of 
all other trees is called hard timber.” 
On Joining. 

“Find the breadth of the beam; let this be 
the length of the connecting tie. Next ascer- 
tain the depth of the beam; one-ninth part of 
this should be the thickness of the connecting 
tie: this tie is called kudumi.’’* 

He gave me a kwdumi, and the following is 
a sketch of it:— 





“The nails used to secure a joint shonld be 
driven through the centre when the work is 
for a temple; when the work is intended for 
dwelling-houses, &o. dc., to the right of the 
centre is the role to be obwerved. If the nails 
are driven to the left of the centre, the enemies 
of the householder will increase, and the house 
will be consumed by fire. 

“A joint should not fall in o line with the 
centre of. the door; for loss of life and property 
is the consequence of such an arrangement. 
The proper place, if there must be a joint, is 
half-distance from the centre of the door. 

“Hard timbers should be joined with hard 
timbers, and soft timbers with soft. When 
joining, the greater length should be to the 
right hand, and the lesser to the left of the 
joiner. The carpenter should be on the outside, 
and the #ilpan on the mner side. 

“In joining beams, if the head of one tree is 
joined to the head of another tree, a terrible 


illness will occur in the house; but if the head | 


of a tree and the foot of a tree are joined to 
© This vere i lightly obveure ant | found it mecemsury 


to Tanjore to explain 
Selren: ote iouaine Waaian tek une to erage Gre 
walle do an mortise them,aswedo. They square both 


form the beam, wealth and happiness will dwell 


_in that house.” 


Concerning Doors. 

“ The timber of the Nival tree ia proper for 
doors of temples, the Nimt for doors of Brih- 
mans’ houses, the Teak for Kshatriyas, the 
Teegs for Vaiéyas, Cocoanut timber for Vel- 


ere should be constructed entirely of 
one sort of timber. It is improper to constract 
it of different kinds; and the door should be 
hinged to the left door-post, i.c, the left looking 
from the outside, | 

“Before fixing the door-frame in its place, 
find the length of the house, then mark the 
exact centre, Ifthe door is for a dwelling-honse, 
it should be set up to the left of the aforesaid 
contre, but if for Sesaple She cee aaa 





Another rale:—Find the length of the 

a divide the sum into nine parts, set 

off three parta to the left hand, and five parts to 

the right hand: the door should stand in the 

remaining part of the wall of the house.” 
Concerning Door-poata. 

“Stone door-posts are proper for temples. 
Door-posta of Margosa are proper for Brahmans, 
of Ebony or Teak for Kshatriyas, Illappa for 
Vaisyas, Cocoanut and Acacia for Vellalars, 

“Door-posta should not be placed in the 
centre of the wall. According to the rule of the 
ancients, find the thickness of the wall by 
measure ; divide this into six parts. The centre 
of the sixth or outer part is the proper place 
for the door.” 

Concerning setling up Doors. 

“If Leo is ascending, set up the south door; 
if Taurus, set op the west door; if Kuvera, set 
up the north door; if the Moon is passing the 
meridian, the eastdoor. When Leo is ascending 
ia the proper time for placing a door in a temple 
of Vishpn. When Taurus is ascending is the 
proper time for placing a door in a temple of 
Mahiideva. When Kuvera is ascending is the 
proper time for setting a door in Ganedéa's tem- 
ple. When the Moon is passing the meridian, 
a door may be set up for any one. 

“If one determines to build a honse, let him 
be careful to attend to the roles of the Divine 


ends as clans an possible, and the hudumd mentioned above 
is let into 


1a, Marnosa of the Portuguese Melia Azadirachta of bo- 
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remainder be 8, it is called Kaluthaig ks 
this too is fair, bat ‘the house will nove be 
completed, and even should it, it will perish; 
it is a dwelling fit only for very low castes, 
wild beasts, peacocks, and antelopes. 

Gerbha Mikiérthan. 

“Reject Fridays, Thursdays, Saturdays, Mon- 
days, and Wednesdays. Also reject the eighth of 
the following constellations :—Uttara Philguni, 
Uttarashidha, Mighim (Cspricornus), Punar- 
vasn, Shetatiraka, Mriga, Rohini, Anuridhd, and 
also the fourth, ninth,and fourteenth days of each 
half-moon ; all other times are propitions for 
Garbha Milhirthan, 

“If you perform Garbha Mikirihen when 
Pisces ia declining, tt will be fortunate; if 
when Aries and Taurus are declining, sickness 
| will ensue : if when Gemini is declining, sorrow 
willbe the result; if when Cancer is declining, 
wealth and progress will be the result; if when 
Virgo is declining, everything you take in hand 
will prosper; if when Scorpio and Sagittarius 
are declining, your wife will flourish, deriving 
excellence from nomerous sons.” 

The author gives a rule for ascertaining cer- 
tain matters connected with bnildings. He 
uses two expressions, Ayam and Selarw, 
which, in the connexion he uses them, I cannot 
translate better than by ‘ Profit’ and ‘ Logs.’ 

The Rule. 

certain the length of the house, square 
it, mattiply tho sum by 8, and divide the pro- 
duct by 12: the remainder is the Ayam, or pro- 
fit. Again, take the square nomberand multiply 
it by 9, divide the product by 10, the remainder 
is the Selaen, or loss. Aguin, take the square 
number and multiply it by 27, and divide the 
product by 100, the remainder is the age or 
durability of the house. Again, take the square 
number, multiply it by 8, and divide the pro- 
duct by 27, the remainder is the star. Again, 
multiply the square number by 8, and divide 
the product by §, the remainder is the Yoni. 
Multiply the square number by 9, and divide 
the product by 7, the remainder is the day. Mul- 
tiply the square number by 9, and divide the 
product by 4, the remainder is the caste. 
Multiply the square number by 4, and divide 
the product by 9, the remainder is the Amsam. 
Maltiply the square number by 9, and divide 
the product by 30, the remainder is the Tifhi. 





Sitpan, Myen Renisi Sr meaneap each. | 
breadth, and thickness. Also let him enter upon 
residence on a propitious day, and the blessing 
of Lakshmi, health, long life, and happiness — 
shall attend him.” 

Concerning faking up residence. 

“Sunday and Tuesday are unlucky days 
to take up residence; Saturday, Thursday, 
Wednesday, and Monday are propitious days, 
The stars Ashvini, Chitra, Ponarvagn, Anuridha, 
Visikha, Uttarashadha, Uttara Philguni, and 
Revati are propitious. The constellations 
Kambam (Aquarius) and Virusikam (Scorpio) 
are unlucky. The fourth, ninth, and fourteenth 
days of the Moon arealso unlucky. Attending | 
to these roles, take up your residence in the 
house. 

“The ninth and the fourteenth days of the 
Moon, Saturdays, Fridays, the months Pun- 
fom, Auni, Purattasi, and Margali, are un- 
lucky ; eae a ee ata eoeulee leek 
ten by a poison animal. If, the planet 
Venns is rising or setting. or if the Trident of 
Siva is opposite, do not enter upon residence 
on those days; if you do, you will suffer great 
loss. EF 

There is a good deal of this kind of matter, 
with which we need not trouble our readers. 
The author next treats of the Mikirthan of the 
Garbha; bot first we shall give his rule for 
ascertaining the character of the Garbia, and 
the individuals for whom it is fit. 

“Let the yayanena construct a measuring rule 
in length equal to four of his own hand-spans. 
With this measure let him measure tae house 
from east to west, and from south to north. 
Square the sums and divide the product by 
eight. If the remainder is 5, the Garba is 
named Suba-garbha: success in all things will 
be secured to the yajamanz. Should ee ys 
mainder be 6, it is called Kaka-garhha : 
of « middle character, fit oases 
in. Should the remainder be 1, it is called 
Garnda-garbha, and is fit for the four castes. 
Should the remainder be 3, it is called Simba- 
gurbia: this is excellent. Should the remamder 
be 7, it is called Geja-garbha: great advantages 
befall the dweller. Should the remainder be 
2 it is called Pura-gerbha : this is fair, and is 
fit for hunters. Should the remainder be 4, it 
is called Swdn-garbha: this is fair, but fit for 
Lambidis and Koravirs. Should the 
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If this falls within 15, it belongs tothe crescent 


moon, but if above 15 to the decrescent moon. 
Again, multiply the square number by 4, and 
divide the product by 12, the remainder is the 
constellation, Multiply the equare number by 
$, and divide the product by 5, the remainder 
gives the Siitra. Thefollowing are the Yonis:— 
Garuda, Poni, Simha, Noy, Pimba, Eh, Ani, 


Musl: of thes: Punt (cat), Elf (rat), and Musl | 


(hare) are bad. The following are the Am- 

same :—Arsam, Soram, Putthi, Satthi, Thaniom, 
Résium, Kalibam, Varuitham, Rokam, and Su- 
him, The following aro the Sitras :—Pilan, 
Kumiru, Rijan, Kilavan, Maranan. We now 
give an example or two that may. serve to 
illustrate the foregoing :— 


“ Given the length of the house 11 cubits,and 
the width 5 cubits, to find the age,—that is to | 


say, how many years such a house will stand. 
By the rule 11 x 5= 55, and 55 x 27=— 
1485, 1485 + 100 = 14, the remainder being 
85,—which remainder indicates the number of 
years the house will stand. 

“ Given the length of the house 15 cubits, and 
the width 7 cubits, to find the caste for whom it 
is suitable. 15 % 7 = 105,105 xX 9= 945, 
and 945 ~— 4 =— 236, remainder 1. Tho re- 


mainder 1 indicates the first caste, i.e. Brih- | 


mulls. 

“ Given the length of the house 17 cubits, and 
the width 7, to ascertain the caste for whom it 
is suitable. 17 x 7=119, 19 x 9 = 1071, 
and 1071.4 4 = 267, remainder 3. The re. 
mainder 3 denotes the third or Vaisya caste." 

The next example exhibits the entire series. 

“Given the length of the house 9 enbits, 
width 3 cubits, to find the dyam and Sela- 
vu, de. &e. By the rule 9X 3=— 27,27 x 
§— 216, and 216 + 12— 18,12 = Ayam.t 
27 x 9 = 243, and 245 + 10 = 34, remainder 
3,—which is tho Selavw or loss, and so on 
according to the rule. The Yonf is Garnda, the 
star Reyati, the part of the lonar month the 
third day, the day of the week Thursday, the 
constellation Pisces, and the caste Vaiiys.”” 

Strange as all this appears to us Europeans, 


natives regard these things as matters of great | 


importance, and I have been informed by a 


well-educated native gentleman that many of 


these rules are adhered to even now. 





The Ayame and Selec axe'aleo anol RAG 
purpose of ascertaining whether good or evil 
will happen to the householter; thus:— 

“Tf the Ayam be 0 or 2, it denotes that great 
pleasure and happiness awaits the householder ; 
if 3 or 4, fame and happiness are indicated ; 
if 5 or 6, increase of wealth; if 7 or 8, bene- 
ficence and true wisdom are indicated. — ; 

“Multiply the Ayam by 9 and divide it by 
1) to find the Selarw or loss. If the remainder 
is 1, it denotes that great poverty is in store 
for the householder. If 2 remain, the house 
will be consumed by fire. If the remainder is 8, 
Lakshmi will dwell in that honse. If 9 remain, 
the destruction of sons will ensue. Ifthe re- 
mainder is 10, it is most excellent.” 

We have already given the rule for finding 
the eight Yonis, and a4 these exert a very con- 
siderable influence upon uneducated Hindus, we 
shall give the instructions concerning them as 
The Yoni Garnds (hawk) is in the east. 





” Laon i south, 

a Serpent “ west. 

i) Elephant 1 north. 

1 Cat hn south-east. 

” Dog 1” south-west. 

. Rat = north-west. 
Hare north-east. 


This, ilinstrated by a diagram, will explain 
what is to follow. 
The eight Yonis, 
Elephant. 





Rischinsabsiteagisd a: ‘the animals are 
euomay of the: lisse th cal 08 The Me ag 
The rule accordingly is:—A person dwelling 
in Garuda’s position should not undertake 
anything that would oblige him to journey 
Som Sie Damion ab she ROT Sa 








{ When there is no remainder the diviaor becomes the Ayam, as in this instance, 
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cerad, because Garuda will come forth in search| 


of food, and meeting the Serpent on the same 
errand mischief is likely to befall the person 
journeying between. them ; and so of the other 
Younis. It is dangerous for a person living in a 
Yoni to travel in the direction of its opponent. 
Accordingly the author advises his readers to 
consnlt an almanac before setting out on a 





journey. 

The width of the house appears to be a mat- 
ter of very considerable importance in the gil. 
pan's art. Our author in 26 dlokes sings of 
ee He gives forty-four cxam- 
ples, and of these seventeen are fraught with 
mischief to the SELENE INE we give a few ax 
examples :-— 

“IF the width of the honse is six feet, the 
— of Lakshmi and all happiness will be 


propnts of the house is ten feet, sheep 
and oxen will increase, imperishable wealth and 
flourishing fields will be the possession of the 
householder. Ifthe width of the house is twenty 
feet, the wife will flourish, sons will increase, 
and wealth of all kinds will ensue to the honse- 
holder. Ifthe width of the house is nineteen 
feet, the servants will die, business will fail, 
and his wife will be kept by another man. 

“Ifthe width of the house is twenty-cight 
feet, sickness and the death of sons, the loss of 
wealth, and untold poverty will ensue. There- 
fore a man should flee from such a house.” 

These are sufficient to serve as examples, but 
it is observable that there is no distinct rule in 
the book, beyond what may be found in these 
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examples, for defining the proper width of 2 


Concerning Days, } 
“Sunday is # good day for transacting busi- 


mess, Monday for sowing grain, Tuesday for 


fighting, Wednesday for commencing studies, 
Thursday for getting married, Friday fur get- 
ting shaved, and Saturday for performing pen- 
ance," 

Tank-digging, 

“Tf one digs a tank in the point of Agni, 
besides losing his wife by death, he himself 
will meet with an accident, and his wealth will 
vanish. If one digs it in Yama's point, it will 
be a useless tank, besides which the man who 
dug it will become a beggar. If, however, one 
digs a tank in Isani’s point (north-east), he will 
obtain wealth." 

Concerning Wells, 

“Tf one digs a well in the north-east or west 
points of the house, anspicions events will ensue. 
If one. digs a well in the north-west, the death 
of sons will follow. If one digs a well in the 
south-west, sickness will be the result. If one 
digs a well in the sonth, death will follow. If 
one digs a well in the south-east, ho will be 
childless. And if one digs a well in the centre 
of his house, his wealth will perish. 

“Tf one digs a well in Varana’s point (west), 
the blessing of the Supreme One, and all hap- 


| piness, will be the result. 


“ Tf one digs a well centre to south-east, south, 
south-west, and north-west, his relations and 
his sons will die of sickness, he shall Jose all his 
wealth, and will afterwards live by begging.” 


NOTES ON THE SOUTH-INDIAN OR DRAVIDIAN FAMILY OF LANGUAGES. 


By the Rev. G. U. POPE, D.0D., M.E.A.3., Member of the Leipsig Oriental Society, and Fellow of the 
Madras University. 


(Continwed from p. 158.) 


No, IT.—On the “ Harmonic Sequence of 
Vowels.” 

On the subject of this paper Mr. Whitney, 
in his work entitled The Life and Growth 
of Language, p. 234, says: 
netic structure of the Scythian languages the 
most striking trait ia the so-called ‘ harmonic 
sequence of vowels.' There are, namely, two 
classes of vowels, light and heavy, or palatal (¢, 
i, #, 8) and other (a, o, «); and it is the general 


“In the pho. 


| law that the vowels of the various endings shal! 


be of the class of that in the root, or in its last 


—syllable—thos marking the appurtenance and 


dependency of the endings in their relation to 
the rootina manner which, though andoubtedly 
at first euphoniconly (like the German nmlen/), 
has lent itself usefully to the purposes of formal 
distinction. Every suffix, then, has two forms,a 
light and a heavy: we have al-mak, but sev-mek ; 

et-ler, but agha-lar, and so on.” 
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Mr, Whitney goes on (in p. 245) to say that 
“the Drividian languages show no trace of this 
harmonic sequence of vowels.” And this con- 
clusion | came to many years ago. Some rea- 
sons for this I purpose to give here. 


In regard to the affiliation of these languages - 


in general I may quote Mr. Whitney's words, 
which [ had not seen when I began these Notes, 
but which exactly express my views on the whole 
subject :—" The Drdvidian languages are not in 
their structure so different from the Scythian that 
they might not belong to one family with them, if 
oly sufficient correspondences of material were 
Jound between the two groups. And some have 
heen ready, though on qrouncda not io be accepted 
ae sufficient, to declare them related.” 

The most complete exposition of the whole 
subject of Harmonic sequence of vowels is 
given in the Revue de Philclogia ef d’Ethno- 
gvaplae, edited by Ch, E. de Ujfalvy (Jan.— 
March 1875). 

This is the summary :— 

“T°. Les voyelles dans les langues Ougro- 
finnoises se subdivisent en trois classes, en 
dures, donces et neutres ; 

“2°, Jamais les yoyelles des deux premitres 
classes ne peuvent se rencontrer dans un radi- 
cal, les radicals sont done durs et doux ; 

“3°. Les voyelles des suffixes s'assimilent i 
celles des radicaux; c’est-i-dire les suffixes 4 
voyelles dures s'accolent aux radicaux doux; 

“4°. Cette loi découle du génie organique de 
ces langues mémes, elle s'est développée et réta- 
bhe plus ou moims dans tons les idiomes du 
groupe Ougro-finnois (& l'exception du Vépse, 
du Livonien, de I'Esthonien et da Tehérd- 
misse), et c'est’ l'influence des langues Aryennes 
qui seule a pu altérer son application ; 

“5°. Cette loi se manifeste méme dans Irs 
mots que ces langues ont empruntés anx 
idiomes Kmitrophes,” 

We my inquire, a, 
division, sonal or possible, into the Disa icliaaa 
of hard, soft, and neutral? The answer mnst 
be a decided nogative. 


Pa 0, us diss sal au sade ce Tans Chb-auicie ax Oe 
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German 4, 6, #; the middle (which do not admit | 


of wulaut) @, #. 
In the Dravidian langnages there are only four 
recognized cases.where the vowel changes its | 





sound : —A before a eaglalia pronour rly 
asu; ain o final sy lable booomiée.cockatonaligis 
final u, in certain cases, is sounded much as a 
French 4 ; and the diphthong ai is pronounced 
variously, according to its position in a word. 

The Dravidian vowels in the grundsproche 
were a,d; i,f; o@; uit; 0, 6;° with the 
diphthongs di and du. 

Those correspond exactly to those of the 
Sanskrit. The marks by which a long vowel is 
distinguished from a sbort one are probably 
all of them of comparatively recent origin. 

These vowels have no effect upon the pro- 
nunciation of the consonants. 

Nor have the Dravidian languages any trace 
of the numerous diphthongs which exist in the 


| Ongro-Finnish. 


Il. Is any division of Drividian radicalsinto — 
hard and soft possible? Are the vowels” in 
each radical of one kind or class? Most evi- 
dently not. 

In Finnish Lala = fish, and its ablative is 
kalabta ; ie¢ = father, and its ablative is Welle, 
Here the harmonic sequence is seen. 

“Jamais un radical Finnois ne pent contenir 
des voyelles dures et donces a In fois,” says De 
Ujialvy. 

In Tamil (of which 1 chiefly speak) every 
variation is possible:—tadal, kido, kidai, kirdr, 
kiidal, kiittam, kednéi, kélvi, kémin, vittéram. 

No trace of any such limitation—of any law 
—is to be discovered in any Drividian dialect. 

Euphonic changes, such as are traceablo in 
Latin,—in similis compared with eimulfas; in 
ersilinm (exrnf); bene (bone); socordia feassadiats 
—are rare in Dravidian languages. 

('d = ‘ die," makes ¢e-tt. 

Kedu = ‘ perish,’ makes kédu, ‘ destruction." 

If any stress is to be laid upon this in the 
affiliation of languages, the very wide applica- 
tion of the principle, under the name of ‘ um- 
lant," would tend to exclude German from the 
family of Aryan languages. 

Ill. I proceed to the question, Do the 
vowels of the suffixes in the Drividian lan- 
guages assimilate themselyes to those of the 
stem to which they are appended ? 

Of this there is no real trace. 

In Latin we find tubicén making tubicin-ia, 
cano makes ¢e-ci-ni; but here the stem is rather 
affected by the suffix, than the suffix by the 
stem. Neighbouring sounds affect one another. 
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‘In the Dravidian langanges T can ‘see no- 


thing more than this :— 
In Tamil we have— 
=n, *T give." 
Kodukiirr-¢— = ‘he hha 
) = om, ‘we pre.’ 
(=f ’ “ye give.’ 
And the same pronominal endings, én, an, Sm, 
and $r, are added to every verbal stem, whatever 
its vowels may be, without any change. 


In the Telugu and in Kanarese, and in col- | 
loquial ‘Tamil, u and ¢ are occasionally inter-— 


changed, or, more strictly, « is fined down to #, 
and even to 7. The inflectional particle nsed 
for the fourth or ‘dative’ case in the Dravidian 
languages is &; to this is added a vowel which 
hovers between u,#, andi. This reminds me 
of Homer's “ slaveiei re wae.” 
In certain cases where a cor 





et ting vowel is 


used, that vowel is determined by the vowel of ) 


the suffix. 


But I deny that in any Dravidian dialect there: | 


is = systematic change of the vowel ofa suffix, 
or inflectional increment, in order to adapt it to 
the Yowsls‘of the stem to-which it is appended. 

IV. I make the final inquiry, Do the Dra- 
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vidian languages alter the vowels of foreign 


words which they adopt according to any sup- 
posed law of harmonic sequence ? 

Most elaborate rules are given by the Jain 
grammarians for the spelling of Sanskrit words 
received into Tamiland Kanarese; but these affect 
the consonants almost entirely. I know of no 
case where the vowels are changed in obedience 
to any principle. 

In Tami] a Sanskrit word which ended in 
sl jc hvatade The Sanskrit du often becomes 


So Persian, Arabic, and English wordssnfier as 
to consonants, but vowels remain nearly intact. 

I conelode, then, that the law of “ harmonic 
sequence” has not been shown to hold good in 
the Driividian languages, and that their euphonic 
changes sre xather in harmony with those which 
take place in the family. 

But this latter salient would require another 
paper. These changes will, I think, show the 
Dravidian langoages more in bacniary with 
Schleicher’s “ Ario-graeco-italo-keltiseh™ stb. 
division of the Indo-Germanic family of Jan- 
guages, than with the Ougro-Finnish dialects 
of M. de Ujfalvy.—(T» be continued.) 





NOTES ON A TIBET TEAPOT AND ON THE TEA USED THEREIN. 
BY CHARLES HORNE, LATE B.C.S.; F.BA.S. F.LS., &e. 


This grand old teapot was in family use in a 
Tibetan household near Lahouw|, and was given, 
as a most valuable parting present, by the old 
lady who owned it, to Captain Hay, then in 
political employ in the Kili country, in the 
Himilaya. It is said to have been made about a 
hundred years since in China, and its ornamen- 
tation is decidedly Chinese. The body repre- 
sents a lotus-flower with five petals curved in 
at the summit. On each petal are engraved 


mountains, trees, and clouds. The grateful | 


steam ascends from the mountains, nourishes 


trees, and then forms clouds, which descending | 


within provides the cheering beverage. The 
cover, which is handsomely ornamented and 
finished off with s pine-apple knob, is fastened 
to a dragon's neck by a brass chain. The said 
dragon, which is horned and of the true Chinese 
type, forms the handle. He has liandsome 
scroll epaniettes and a most singular tail. He 
has his open mouth placed on the rim of the 
opening, in the hopes of getting a little of the 





overflow, should there be any. The condensed 
steam is discharged by the spout, which rv- 
presenta the trunk and head of a small-cared 
elephant, and is attached at the upper part to 
the teapot by a small dragon's head. 

Perhaps this is allegorical, and may represent 
the Ganges flowing from its source in the moun- 
tains. Bot whether or no, the whole affair is 
in excellent keeping, and may fairly be ren- 


| dered as I have pot it. 


The metal of which it is composed seems tu 
be a mixtore of brass with some harder metal. 
The colour is somewhat duller thon brass, and, 
although it has been made so long, it bears no 
trace of copperas or rust of any kind. 

Its height is eight and a half inches, and across 
from the exterior of the handle to that of the 
spout it measures nearly nine inches. The de- 
sign is quite worthy of imitation by onr artists, 
in silver or other metal, and this has been 
beautifully rendered by the artist ; although from 
its colour it was very difficult to photograph. 
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In the country ‘from whence it was derived | 
almost every house has a teapot as hereinafter | 
described, but not in general so handsome as | 


that now under notice. Tea is drunk more and 
more, and our Himilayan tea-planters, if they 
can manufacture it to meet the taste of these 
people, have an unlimited field for their en- 
terprise, The brick-tea, of which more anon, 
appears to me very coarse and bad, besides 
being very dear; bot it takes a long time to 
induce a people to change their habits,  At- 
tempts are, however, being made to mannfacture 
brick-tea, and this will doubtless be very suc- 


cessful, as we are daily learning more of the 


details of the manufacture. 

But my readers will like to know how the 
ten was made which was served in this remark- 
able teapot. Here is the recipe, for any one 
to try:—Take a very small quantity of tea, 
brick-tea,—say two onnces for ten people,—and 
put it mto a large iron or mica-schist pot and 
boil with a little water for an hour, Next, mix 
in about an equal quantity of soda. This soda 
is an efflorescence found upon the surface of 
the ground at Kyin, beyond the Panging 
Lake. Then add a little salt and some half. 
rancid butter. This butter has salt put in when 
made, so that often additional salt can be dis- 
pensed with. Lastly, add a little of the broken 
hark of the yew (Turns baccata), called by the 
natives Huriné, which imparts greatastringency, 
and gives the mixture a reddish colour. About 
ten pints of water are added, and the whole 
is churned up with a churning-stick until it 
sequires the colour and consistence of thick rich 
cocoa or chocolate, When ready it ia poured 
into the teapot, called by the natives chibril, the 
only straining commonly in use being by the 
placing of a spoon before it when running, to 
stop the coarser particles, 


without handles or sancers or covers. These 
come from Yarkand. Turned cups of ser- 
pentine are also much esteemed, as they stand 
heat very well, and tea can be kept hot in them 
by the fire. They are made near L 6, 

The mica-schist pots are hollowed ont with 
a tool at Zanzibar. They are sometimes two 
feet in dinmeter, withont any covers, and are 
eut from the solid. They are shaped like an 
Indian fof, or a round saucepan with a lip all 
round, 
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The tea thus made is pressed upon the visit- 
or, who is expected, like themselves, to drink 
from five to ten cups, if they can make him. 

Moorcroft, in his Travels (vol. L pp. 
231-2), thus describes his visit to the Raja 
of Ladakh, when tea was served :—‘ A 1mo- 
derately large teapot of gilt copper, and of 
beautiful workmanship, was bronght in, and 
salted and buttered tea without milk handed to 
the company. The Raja took ont of a breast- 
pocket or pouch ‘his own tea-cup, of yellow 
china. The Khaga Tanzin also produced his, 


of chestnut wood mounted with silver. We 


had come provided with our own cups. The 
broth,"’ 

The use of tea in Lahoul appears to be 
restricted to the higher classes, the poorer using 
substitutes for it, such ag the leaves of a dwarf 
kind of willow, &c., but the practice of ten- 
drinking is daily becoming more general. 

The following extract from Moorcroft (vol. I. 


pp. 229, will show how general its use had 


“The diet of the Ladakhis, and of the 
Tibetans generally, is nutritious and wholesome, 
and is remarkable for the prominent share 
which is taken in it by tea. All classes of 
Tibetans eat three meals a day. The first 
consists of tea; the second of tea—or of meal 
porridge if that cannot be afforded; the third 
of meat, rice, vegetables, and bread by the up- 
aR and soup, porridge, and bread by the lower 

For a breakfast of ten persons this 
wonld be the preparation :—About an ounce 


| of black tea, called here ‘zangcha (or zangja), 


black brick-ten (from sang, black, and cha, chia, 
or ja, tea of Major Hay F), and o like quantity 
of soda are boiled in a quart of water for an 


: : | hour, or until the leaves of the tea are snfficient- 


ly steeped. It is then strained and mixed with 
ten quarts of boiling water in which an ounce 
and o half of fossil salt has been previously dia- 

solved. The whole is then put into a narrow 
cylindrica. churn, along with some butter, and 
well churned with «a churning-stick till it be- 
comes a smooth, oily, and brown liqnid of the 
colour and consistence of chocolate, in which 
form it is transferred to a teapot of silver or sil- 
vered copper or brass, for the richer classes 
ornamented with flowers and foliage, and gro- 


| tesque figures of leopards, crocodiles, dragons, 


A 


TEAPOT 


FROM 


TIBET. 
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ve buat echan ie gud tha Gin tu embossed 
or filagree work. The poorer people have plain 
brass or tinned copper teapots. Each man has 
his own cup, either of china, porcelain, or, what 
4 more common, made out of the knot of the 
horse chestnut, edged or lined with silver, or 
plain. About five thousand of these, in the rough, 
and sold at the rate of six fora raopee (1s. 10d.), 
The latter kind of cup contains about one-third 
of a pint, the china cup something less. Each 
person drinks from five to ten cups of tea, and 
when the last is half finished he mixes with the 
remainder as much barley meal as makes a 
paste with it, which he eats.......... The 


poorer people, instead of tea, boil two parts of 


barley flour with one of water or meat broth 
seasomted with salt, until it becomes of the 
} hickness of porridge.” 

Major Hay tells me that in 1849 there were 





three kinds of brick-tea sold in.Lahoul, which | 
came from China vii Ladakh,—(1) kopinsi, | 


& green tea; (2) chung-ching, a black tea; 
sold for about de. Gd, per lb., being the cheapest. 
Moorcroft in 1820 names 3s. per Ib. for green 
brick-tea, and 2s. for black brick-tea, which 
he says, come vid Lipssa or Yarkand. 





It will thus be seen that it must be quite an 
article of luxury. Enormous quantities of 
spurious tea of kinds used to be manufactured 
from the leaves of various shrubs in Bisahir, 
and exported thence to Ladakh; but this trade 
of late seems to have fallen off, and when there 
I heard but little of it. 

Jacquemont, who travelled some thirty years 
from the frontier the following quaint accdunt 
(vol. II. pp. 141-142):—“ Tea comes to Kiaé- 
mir by caravans across Chinese Tartary and 


Tibet. Iknow not why this caravan tea has 


tion with us : it is absolutely destitute 





| Sh. Oa hunce sa Dotted be deisnaaith 
milk, batter, salt, and an alkaline salt of a bit- 


ter taste. All these produce a turbid reddish 
liquor of extraordinary flavour, execrable ar- 
cording. to some, and decidedly agreeable ac- 

“In Kunawar® it is made in another 
way :—after the tea has been boiled for an hour 
or two, the water is thrown away, and the leaves 
goat's-flesh. This makes a detestable ragoiit, 
they call it tea.” 

But I have quoted sufficient to show what 
kind of brews of tea used to flow through the 
trunk of our teapot. 





THE BHADRACHALLAM AND REKAPALLI TALUKAS, GODAVARI DISTRICT, 
SOUTH INDIA. 
BY THE Eev. JOHN CAIN, DUMAGUDEM. 


The Bhadrachallam and Rékapalli 
tailukis, Goddvari district, South India, were 
handed over to the British Government by the 


Provinces to the Madras Presidency in 1874. 
For many years previous these two tilukis were 
the scene of plunder and petty fighting among 
the many petty zamindirs in the Nisim’s do- 
minions and those in the neighbouring territory, 
and resembled in many respects the ‘debat- 


able land’ of England ond Scotland. These | 
quarrels evidently depopulated the country to a — 


large extent, so that no old temples remain to 
remind one of the various events in Rima 
and Siti's exile near the village of Parna- 
sala. There are, it is truc,-remains of a few 
old temples in other parts .of the tilnkis, bat 





these have to be examined before any satisfactory 
decision can be arrived at respecting their age. 
Near Dumagide m a large number of rough- 
ly carved idols have been dug up at different 
times, but they give no evidence as to the date 
of their first being set up. 

In this paper I will give the principal legends 
connected with these tilukis, and in future 
papers the castes,—with special reference to the 
Koi, 

Parnasala, on the banks of the Godavari, 
ia said to have been the scene of Siti's sbdoc- 
tion. As Rima, Siti, and Lakshmana were 
living there, Ravana drew away Rama in pur- 
suit of o phantom antelope, which cleverly 
eluded him and led him far away from his 
wife and brother. After a time Sita petsuaded 





. He bore refers to spurious tea. 
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Lakshmana to go in search of Rama, and Ravana 
appeared before her and cunningly tempted 
her to prepare to follow him, by asserting that 
her husband had caught the antelope and was on 
his way back with his brother. Stooping down, 
Rivana, with his trident (shulem), lifted up Sita 
and the ground on which she was standing, and 
placing both her and the mass of the earth on 
his chariot began to fly away. At that time 
in the littl village of Etapaka, a few 
miles beyond Bhadrichallam, lived the 
famous bird Jetayudu. On hearing Siti's 
ories of distress he immediately hastened to 
the rescue, and met the chariot on the site 
of the present Dumagidem. A terrible 
battle ensned, and in the conflict so moch 
dust arose that the place was ever afterwards 
celled Dummugudem:—dumme (Telugu) 
= dust, gidem =a village or hamlet. In the 
stroggle Riivana’s chariot-wheels grazed the 
top of the hill on the opposite side of the 
river, and the hill has ever since been called 
Radhapu-Gutta :—radhapu, the adjective 
formed from radiam, a ‘chariot,’ and ‘quffa,’ a 
hill. This scarped hill attracts the attention of 
all visitors to Dumagidem, and presents an ex- 
ceedingly pretty sight when the rays of the rising 
sun inthe rainy season fall on the summit. 
Ravana, despairing of victory by fair means, 
asked wherein the secret of the bird's immense 
strength lay, promising faithfully to reveal 
wherein his own lay. Becoming possessed of 
the required information and declining to act 
up to his promise, he soon conquered Jetayudu, 
and the latter fell down mortally wounded. 
The bird's two wings fell down in the village 
now called Rékapalli, which is said to be a 
modification of the word Rekkapalli, according 
to « well-known role in Telugu grammar where- 
by the cutting off a consonant necessitates the 
lengthening of the preceding vowel: rita (from 
rekka) =a wing, palli=avillage. The village 
where Jetayndu lived is called Yetapaka or 
Etapaka, te.‘ Jetaya’s poke’ -—prka =a hut. 
Before long, Rima returnol, and, not finding 
Siti, followed up the tracks of Lakshmana, 
coming at last npon the dead body of his faith. 
fal bird. Intensely grieved, he piled up a heap 
of sticks in’ the palm of his left iiand, and plac- 


ing the corpse of Jetayndo thereon he burned | 


it. Hence the left hand is called the kdfi 
bhiimi,— kati the inflected form of kédu, a fune- 


| ral pile, a burning-ground ; bhimi = the earth, 





ground. As one result of this, the placing of 
the left hand on the heart at night will cause 
the slamberer to dream most horrible dreams. 
Rima then came and dwelt at the present Bh a- 
drichallam, building atemple there (which 
is not supposed to be in existence now), and 
calling the temple Bhadridu, and the villag 
Bhadripuram. dAftera time he met with 
Anjanuyoda and Sugrivada, and learning that 
Rivana was living on o certaim well-known 
hill in the gorge some distance below Réka- 
palli, he proceeded there and rescued his wife. 
At Parnasala they profess toshow to vist- 
tors in a certain wedge (nalli) a stone upon which 
Siti sat. Certain marks on a rock ‘resemble 
footprints, and are therefore called ‘ Sitd’s foot- 
prints;' and on one rock especially there are 
yellow stains, attributed to the yellow dye of 





 ‘Bita’s clothes, laid out there to dry after she 


had washed them. A small hollow in the vil- 


| lage is said to be the spot where she was stand- 


ing when Ravana lifted her up. 

On the opposite side of the river, cloee to the 
foot of the Radhapu Gutta, is a smal! hill called 
Nalugu Gutta, which ia sopposed to have 


| been formed by the accumulation of nalugn (i.e. 


a kind of soap paste) left by Sita after- pa 
daily baths. 

Some years after this, the people of the dis- 
trict, having learned that Rima had lived for 
some time at Bhadrichallam, began to regard 
that town as sacred, and a certain bairdgi took 
up his abode there and built a small temple, 
carving a stone, and having placed it in the 
temple worshipped it as the image of Rama. 

Thus far the legendary history. 

About 150 years ago Rama Das, an official 
of the Nizim's government, was sent to collect 
the revenue of this tiluki, but instead of trans- 
mitting the money he spent it in building o 
temple and o$puram. His superiors at last ob- 
jected to this, and sent a number of Rohillis 
and carried him to Haidaribid, where he died 
after an imprisonment of twelve years. 

Acertain Tiramalakshmi Narasimha Ran then 
came, and, being moch wiser than his prede- 
cessor, annually despatched part of the tribute, 
and devoted the rest to finishing the work com- 
menced by Rima Dis and beginning another 
temple. Whilst he was thns enZaged, a wealthy 
man of Madras, named Varadarimadisn, with 
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bis mother and his wita, brought two likhs of 


rupees to Bhadrichallam and agreed to help — 


Narasimha Rau to complete his work. Before 
this conld be done, the Nizim’s government, 
dissatisfied with the small amount of revenue 
received, sent a number of sawirs to take Nara- 


sittha Rau to Haidarabid. He immediately gave | 


these sawirs a large sum of money, and pro- 
mised to follow them in a few days to Haidara- 
bad. Before many days had elapsed, the Madras 
man died, and Narasimha Ran, tnking the 
corpse, the widow, the deceased man's mother, 
and his own mother, with a large number of 
servants, embarked on a number of sangadis 
(rafts) to cross thé Godavari. When about 
halfway across the river, he threw the corpse 
into the stream and jumped in himself, followed 
by the widow, her mother-in-law, and most of 
the followers. His own wife and two servants 
were rescued, and one of the servants died in 
Bhadrachallam not many years ago. 

These talukis formed part ofthe Hasanabiad 
SankaAgiri Zamindiri held by the Ashwa Ran 


family, under a grant from the representative of | 
the Emperor of Dihli to one Anipi Ashwa Rau 


in the beginning of the 14th century. All that 
is known of the political history of this district 


is to be found in the Central Provinces Gazetleer 


and Captain Glasfurd's Revenue Settlement 
Report. 

Until the tilukis were handed over to British 
rule the Bhadrichallam Zamindir always kept 
up a troop of Rohillis, who received very little 


pay- for their services, and lived chiefly by loot- | 


ing the country around. In attendance upon 
them were one hundred K ois and one hundred 


CORRESPONDENCE 
To the Editor of the Indian Antiquary. 


Sin,—I shall be much obliged if you, or any | 


of your correspondents, will kindly give me the 
Sanskrit text from the first adhydya of the Shata- 
patha Brdhmana, translated as below in the foot- 
note to p. 57 of India Three Thousand Years 
Ago, by Dr. John Wilson, (late) of Bombay. The 
translation ia :—“ If the sacrificer be a Brihman, 
it is said, Ehi, Come ! if he is a Vaidya, then it is 
Ayahi, Come hither! with a Rajabandhn it is 
Adrava, Eun hither! with a Sudra it is Adrava, 
Run hither !"* 


Cottayam, Travancore, 
June 14th, 1876. 


W, J. Rocuasps, 


CORRESPONDENCE AND MISCELLANEA. 





M adigas(Chaklars). Twenty-five Kol villages 
form a samuéd, and in the Bhadrichallam taluka 
there are ten samutiée; in the territory on the 
opposite side of the river, which also belonged 
to the Ashwa Ran family, there were ten samn- 
fds. Each samutd was bound in turn to furnish 
for a month a hundred Kois to carry burdens, 
fetch supplies, de. for the above-mentioned 
Rohillis, and a hundred Madigas to act as 
horsekeepers, During the month they were thos 
employed they had to provide their own baifa. 
The petty zamindirs of Albaka, Cherla, 
Nagar, Bejji, and Chintalanada likewise had 
‘grist’ which came to their ‘mill,’ even the 
quently stripped and then regarded as objects of 
ridicule. The Kois have frequently told me that 
_ they could never lie down to rest at night with- 
might be rudely disturbed, their houses burnt, 
and their property all carried off. Asa rule, they 
hid their grain in caves and holes of large trees. 
The Cherla Raja (who is still alive) had a 
| great antipathy to supposed wizards and sor- 
_cerers, and it was an easy method of revenge 
for one enemy to accuse another to this petty 
zamindar of being an adept in the black art. 
The accused was immediately seized and hanged, 
The last great plandering took place in 1859, 
not far from Parnasala. Since the talukiis 
have been under British rule, the Bastar petty 
zamindirs have found it prudent to avoid open 
violence, as much as the petty zamindirs in 
British territory. 












LINES BY WAREEN HASTINGS. 

Lord Macaulay, in the celebrated Essay, on 
Warren Hastings, says of the great Governor- 
General, “He had always loved books. Though 
not a poct in any high sense of the word, he wrote 


fond of exercising this talent.” Indian readers may 
not be displeased to hare a specimen laid before 
been written in India, and were printed ina Cal- 
| cutta newspaper of the year 1810. They aro, of 
course, imitated from Horace’s “ Otium divos,” &e., 
and, as a relic of a great Indian worthy of days 
in the pages of the Indian Antiquary.—M. J. W. 





For ease the harass’d Foujdar prays 
Exhale the noxious fume, 
While poring o’er the case he hears 
The lengthened lie, and doubts and fears 
The culprit’s final doom. 
For ease, for ease, he constant sighs, 
Invokes the moon and starry skies 
T afford their friendly light, 
That no dacoit his peace invade, 
Nor burglar ply his boring trade 
Secured by gloomy night. 
But all his care and toils can ne‘er 
Fulfil his hopes, his wishes dear; 
For ever and anon 
The daring crime, th’ affray, the theft, 
The wail of those of all bereft, 
Keep puuring ceaseless on. 
Yet, all the nomerous ills among 
That foil his plans, his purpose strong 
Remains onshaken still ; 
The consciousness of faith and zeal, 
And labour:for the public weal, 
A solace sweet instil. 
Then why uneasy should he be, 
Or hope e’er perfect peace to see 
Unmixed with vice or crime? 
For evil passions shall prevail, 
And with their train Man's race agsail, 
Till Heaven's eternal time. 
PAHLAVI. 

Mr. E. W. West, of the .0.5., the well-known 
Pahlavi scholar, is about to return to Europe with 
freah materials for the study of Pahlavi literature, 
of which he gives the following account in a letter 
to Prof. Max Miller:—"T have obtained complete 
copies of the Dinkard, Nirangistdn, Vajarkard 
Dint, and many shorter works hardly known by 
name in Europe, and hope to finish the Dddfstdn-i 
Dint....1 have also collated Spiegel’s Pahlavi 
text of the Josna and Vondiddd with some very 
old MSS., and am sorry to'say I find the printed 
text lamentably defective. The Dfnkard is the 
ongest Pahlavi work in existence, and originally 
contained nine books, of which the first two are 
missing; 6 MS, of the remaining seven books was 
brought from Persia about ninety years ago, and 
thia MS. traces its own descent from an old MS. 
copied by a writer about 877 years ago; all exist- 
ing copies in Indim are derived from this MS. 
brought from Persia, but before they were made 
about one-sixth of the folios of the origmal MS. 
had been abstracted by various individuals, and 


still remain in other bands, I have been able to | 


collate all thease ecattered folios excepting five, 
which ore still missing; but excepting myself I 
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believe Dastur Peshotan is the only person who 
has a copy of the whole. The eighth and ninth’ 
| hocks contain a long account of the Nasks, or 
twenty-one books of the Zoroastrian literature, 
_ which seems likely to be of considerable interest. 
, Inquiries have bean made in Persia for some other 
copy of thia work, but hitherto without success. 
The Néranjistin is probably the third largest work 
in Pahlavi (if it be longer than the Pahlavi Vendi- 
did); it consists of minute directions with regard 
to ceremonies very difficult to understand fully, 
and seems to contain many quotations from the 
Avesta not found elsewhere, and likely to be im- 
portant additions to the Zend Dichonary .... 
The Dddistdn-i Dnt is the second longest Pahlavi 
work, and contains s great variety of religious 
| information, more interesting and less technical 
than that in the Nérangistdn. It consists of three 
rts, of which the first and last are said to have 
been additions to the middle part, which latter is 
all that has reached Europe, and ia about one-half 
of the whole work. The Vajarkardi Dini is a 
somewhat similar but shorter work. The copy I 
have had given me was printed in Bombay in 1848. 
Several minor works I have copied from a MS 
554 years old, enid to be unique. . .. Another 
volume of this MS. is said to be at Teheran, in a 
library which was purchased in Bombay some 
twenty years ago. With regard to Avesta texte, 
I have not learned that any MSS. exist which can 
be traced to other sources than those used by 
Westergaard, so it is doubtful if his edition can be 
improved upon materially. But the Pahlavi text 
of Spiegel's edition is simply untrustworthy,— 
owing, probably, to his following the Paris MS. of 
the Vendiddd in preference to its prototypes at 
London and Copenhagen.”"—Academy, 


THE UNWILLING GUEST. 
By Behd ed-din Zoheir. 

Ye are all alike and base; 

God diminish such a brood ! 
Why, good Lord ! in all the race 

There is not a man that's good. 
Back your suitors bootless go ; 

Nay, what should they hope to find ? 
Goodness P—gracious goodness ! no. 

Kindness ?—nothing of the kind. 
Would I had been spared the shock 

When your faces met my eye ! 
Or that there had been a block 

On the road I travelled by. 
Ob! to leave your town, ab last [— 

— When may I such bliss expect P— 

On a pony sleek and fast, 

Or a camel limber-necked. 

Prof, EB. H. Palmer's Tranal. 
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METRICAL TRANSLATION OF BHARTRIHARI'S VAIRAGYA SATAKAM. 
BY PROF. C. H. TAWNEY, M.A. CALCUTTA. 


(Concluded from page 286.) 






MILE the Soul's temple still stands firm, 
and Eld still bides afnr, 


While sense is keen, and Life with Death still _ 


wages equal war, 


The wise to gain the spirit's peace should strive 


with strong desire. 


What boots to dig a well when all the house is 


wrapped in fire ? 


I have not learnt the wrangler's art, or less pre- 
Nor cleft in fight the war-beasts’ skulls on 
Fame’s broad wings to soar, 





Nor sipped the fair one's honeyed lip while | 


soft the moonbeam falla ;— 


My youth ia wasted like a lamp im vast on- | 


Knowledge abates the wise man's pride, 
But kindles it in all beside ; 
That loneliness which shields the saint 


The youthful freshness of my heart is worn 





with old decay, 
The beauty of my limbs hath passe 
nized away, 


Grim Fate brings nigh with giant strides the 


What hope but in the feet of him® who smote 
Love's wanton power ? 


If parching thirst dries up the throat, 
How sweet the brimming stream ; 
If hunger pinches, rier and herbs 
We hng this fond belief,—that we 
A solid pleasure gain, 
Wiaee.eb We v2 fone to. reners 








When shall I bathe in Gangi’s stream and 


please Thee, Lord, with fruits and flowers, — 


Thinking of that one worthy theme, on beds of 
stone through midnight hours 

Honouring my Father in the faith, striving to 
hift my heart above ? 

When shall I fling my woes aside? Help me, 
thou enemy of Love.+ 


© ke Siva. 


The man whose bed is made of rock, whose 
mansion's but a cave, 

Who's clothed in bark and fed on fruits, who 
drinks the crystal wave, 

Whose friends are deer, alone can boast of 
splendour on this earth ; 

For he alone ne'er bows the head to power, or 
wealth, or birth. 

While flows the triple stream from Siva's head, 

While the boon earth yields garments, food, 
and bed, 

Who'd face the porter at the rich man's gate 

If not through pity for his children's fate ? 


Out of Baniras who can live that boasts the 


aige's name, 
Where rags are counted splendid clothes, and 
hegwing held no blame, 


Where gardens yield to all who need their 


bounteons supplies, 

Where saints sbdoe the flesh, where Death's 
the gate of Paradise ? 

Leave those proud doors where surly slaves 
growl out “ Our lord's asleep, 

“We cannot wake him; if we do, his wrath no 
bounds will keep ;”” 

But haunt the temple of that god who rules 
this mighty whole, 

Whose gate no ill-bred Sa 
with bliss the soul 


Our mind is but a h lump of clay 
Which Fate, grim potter, holds 
On Sorrow's wheel that rolls alway, 

And, ashe pleases, moulds. 


Siva controls earth, heay'n, and hell, 
Vishnu pervades each part, 

Their rank in being who can tell ? 
But Siva has my Be heart. 


Why, Cupid, wound thy h hand with twanging 
still the bow ? 

Why, cuckoo, sound for nought thy soft love- 
moving stram fF 

Why, bashful maiden, still thy sidelony giance= 
throw ? 

My soul the nectarcus wine of Siva’s love 
doth drain. 


+ diva, 






What though the hermit’s cloak be torn with 


many a rent, | 
What though he sleep in tombs or under forest 
ding not friend or foe, on self-communion 
bent, Op 
From pride and anger free, his mind is still at 


Enjoyments quickly lose their zest; of them 
our life is made ; 

Then why extend the hand to grasp these 
flowers that bloom to fade? 

If for my words you care at all, then fix your 
constant soul 

On that eternal Fount of light} whose beams 





Happy who dwell in mountsin-caves, praising 
the One Supreme, 

Upon whose breasts sleep fearless birds that 
drink their tears of joy, 

While we are sporting in the groves, and wan- 


Of some adérial pleagure-ground, our wayward 


fancy 's toy. 

Death swallows Birth, and Youth's brief flash 
the jaws of Age devour, 

Desire of wealth cuts up Content, and Love the 
peaceful hour, 


Fell Envy's tooth gnaws Virtue's bud, and — 


snakes infest the wood, 

Kings’ courts are overran with knaves: thus 

Hundreds of various pains and griefs uproot 
the health of man, 

Where Fortune takes op her abode mishaps 
soon crowd the gate, 

Nothing is born which Death makes not a 
subject of his state, 

How full of fauits is Destiny! how ill-conceived 
ber plan ! 

Hard is our lot within th’ imprisoning womb, 

Our youth beset with separation’s doom, 


Loathsome our age, the theme of woman's | 


mirth ; 7 
Say then, ye men, what joy ye find on earth ? 
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A hundred years complete our span, half that 


is passed in night : 
Childhood and age devour the half of what be- 
longs to light : 


| The rest is torn with parting pangs, of cease- 


lesa toil the slave; 
What profit in our human life, unstable as the 


ware ? 
Those who distinguish t which is from fleet- 
ing outward shows, | 
Do well to give up wealth and joys to gain 
secure Tepose ; 
What therefore most be said c® os who cannot 
From that which uever can be ours, on which 
we've eet our heart ? 


Eld like a tiger threats our careless bliss, 
Diseases wound our frame like angry foes, 
As water from a broken pitcher, flows 

Our life away; and yet men do amiss. 





Once ina way Dame Nature makes 

A perfect crystal free from stain, 

And then, lke careless workman, breaks 
Tne piece which cost her so much pain. 





The limbs contract, the gait’s infirm, the teeth 
drop from the gums, 

The eyesight dims, the hearing fails, and 
senile drivelling comes ; 

No more relations heed our words, our wife 
een disobeys, 

Our son becomes a foe: alas! what ills im length 
of days ! 





| ‘Man is an actor who plays various parts :— 


First comes a boy, then ont a lover start, 
His gurb is changed for, lo! the beggar's rags! 
Then he's a merchant with fall maney-bags ; 


| Anon an aged sire, wrinkled and lean ; 
| At last Death drops his curtain on the scene... 


Night, day, friend, foe, dross, gema, are all the 
‘same to me, 
ence I see ; ! 
In some lone hermitage I let the hours glide by, | 
And loud on Siva call with thrice-repeated cry. 


I ie. Siva. 
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Miscellaneous Stanzas. Here sounds the tuneful lyre, and there loud 
The man of firm and constant sonal, shrieks appal, 
Nor burns with passions raging fires, brawl, 
Finds happiness from pole to pole. Here maids in prime of youth, there wrinkled 
= forms you meet ; 


Time passes never to recede, 
But careless mortals take no heed ; 
The woes that in past years we bore 
Leave ua no wiser than before ; 
What folly do we lay aside ? 
Though sorely by our errors tried, 
We learn not prodence, but begin 
Once more a freah career of sin. 
The belly clamonurs for ita rights, and will not 
be denied, 
lta keen-set longings cut thé purse that holds 
our human pride, 


It withers virtue aa the moon the lotus of the | 


day,§ 
The mantling vine of modesty it lops and shreds 
away. 
Let's live on offerings, sleeping on the ground, 
Clothed with the air, and not in courts be 
found. 
“ Rise up and bear one second’s space 
“Grim penory's awful load ; 
“ Let me o'erwearied take thy placo 
“Tn Pluto's dark abode.” 
A poor man thus a corpse bespake ; 
The corpse, preferring death 
To want, would not ita mlence break 
For all his waste of breath. 





Siva is chief of those who floshly lusta despise, 

Though linked to Umi's form by everlasting 
ties ; 

We, racked with venom-pangs which Cupid's 


Can neither leave nor yet enjoy these worldly 


things. 

They smile and weep to gain their end, 
Cajole, but never trust, a friend, 

So wise men keep from women far, 
Shunning them like the funeral jar. | 


patronises kumuda, bet isan enemy to 
aad, The moos patronins the bua i: 








Of what consists our o_o of bitter or of sweet ? 


With gestures Giiadl auscvabicin and smil- 
ing face, 

Your part is now to sus for rich men’s grace, 

Half fool, half knave; but when your hair is 


Brey 
What part in life’s great force remains to 
play ? : 


Breath, fortrne, life, and youth are swiftly ebb- 

In this unstable world virtue alone abides. 

Siva’s a guiding lamp, that burns in hermits’ 
hearts, 

Dispels delusion’s gloom and light and heat 





He shrivelled like a moth the frivolous god of 
Love, 

His flame's the moon's Irie SRE ne Bama 
his crest above. 


———_= 


| My soul, for Fortune sigh no more, that blind 


capricious fair, 
That dwells in princes’ nods and frowns, un- 
stable as the air ; 


Rags are the wise man's “coat of proof," in 


these from door to door 

We beg through wide Baniras’ sireets, and one 
hand holds our store, 

That tortoise really lives its life which bears 
the world on high, 

We bless the pole-star's birth, round which re- 
volves the starry sky, 

Bat all those buzzing summer flies, that serve 
not others’ gain, 

Dead to all nsefal purposes e’en from their 


“My house is high, my sons renowned, my 
wealth beyond compare,” 

“My wife is lovely, young my age" —thus 
thoughtless men declare, 


Deed cemeteries, and therefore 
fan PL Pt. Il. Act IV. Se. 2. 





impare. 


oU8 


Thinking this world will last for aye, they don 
delomion's chains ; 


The sage knows all will pass away, and straight — 


this world disdains. 





Revile, revilera! I, ‘tis trua, 
Cannot return your scorn : 

We give but what we know, for who 
E'er gave a rabbit's horn? 





Alms are not difficult to gain, great Riima showed | 


the way ; 


The earth yields roots, the deerskin keeps the | 


winter's cold away ; 


Whether we joy or grieve, we're atill of destiny 


the alnvesa ; 

Why should I leave the three-eyed god, to 
court blind purse-proud knaves ? 

Why wander without end ? find rest at last, my 
soul : 

What will be must be; none can Fate's decree 
control, 

Leave thinking of the past and let the future be, 

Reap joys which come by chance and unexpect- 
ed flee. 


Their hand their ‘aly dish, 
Begging their wants supplies, 
They sleep where Fate may so, 
The world as straw they prize, 

Such is the hermit’s life : 
For souls, by Siva’s might, 
Can win though toil and strife 
To that supreme delight. 


oe 





monster slain, 

Nor cleansed from spots the moon's fair diik, 
nor put an end to pain, 

Nor bearing up the earth awhile eased Sesha 
from the load, 

De you not blush to wear the wreath to match- 
less heroes owed ? 


What folly "tis o'er musty texts to brood, 
Resolved in Siva only to confide. 
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The forest trees yield fruit which men may 


pluck at will, 

The wave rons pure and cold in many a holy 
rill, 

Soft is the bed of leaves which 
creepers pour, 

And yet mean spirits court scorn at the rich 
man's door. 








Begging supplies my wants, 
My rage keep ont the cold, 

My faith in Siva’s firm,— 
What need have I of gold ? 





theirs 


| Who fling on Siva’s breast the burden of their 


Taking no thought for wealth, by daily bounty 
fed, 


Blessed and pure, exempt from envy, pain, and 
dread, 


OO 


Our joys are like the wave in foam-flakes hurled, 
Youth, life, and love like lightning come and go. 
Learn this, ye wise, and teach the people so, 





That all may know how hollow is this world. 





Say, hast thon gained this bliss by long ascetic 


pain 
Deer, that thon flatter’st not the rich nor feel’st 
their 


| Nor runnest here and there some trifling boon 


to gain, 
But feed'st en tender grass, and sloep'st from 
eve till morn ? 





When maidens see a tinge of white 

Streak a man's hair, they shun his saght,— 
"Tis like the white bone* on the brink 

Of wells whence only outeasts drink. 





Thon fool, how oft thy schemes have missed 
their aim ! 

And yet this gold-mirage thy soul allures ; 

That still thou hop'st, and still thy heart en- 
dures, 

Shows it is wrought of adamantine frame. 


* The bit of bone suspended over a well belonging to Chdaddlas.—K. T. T. 
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They basritdnes TER and deceive, 


Plunge in anger, delight, and despair; 
Woe to those who in pity receive 
To their credulous bosoms the fair ! 


— 


seats forest cell, and fellowship with 


genes meal of fruit, stone beds beside 
the stream, 





Are helps to those who Jang for Siva’s mri 
ance here ; 


| But be the mind devout our homes will forests 





Sweeter than honey are the nectar'd strains 

The goddess Speech sends forth to cheer our 
souls ; 

Content with these and charitable doles, 


' We will not purchase wealth with slavish pains. 


NOTES ON SOME CAVES IN THE KARJAT TALUKA “A 
OF THE THANA COLLECTORATE. 
BY W. F. SINCLAIR, Bo. C.5. 


Tn the late Dr. Wilson's paper upon the 
Ancient Remains of Western India® he inserts | 
a description by his native correspondent 
Vishnu Sistri of some caves at Mouje K on- 
dine, Taluké Karjat, and adds that “ Mr. Law 
(then Collector of Thin) has Intely been able 
to visit these excavations, and to procure illus- 
trative drawings of their front and principal 
figures. They appear to be more modern than 
those of Salsette. The account above given 

of them by Vishnu Siistri has been found to be 

correct.” 
Mr. Law's notes and drawings; but, from a 





visit recently paid to the caves, [am in a po- | 


sition to say that, so far from being later than 
those of Salsette, these caves are probably among 
the most ancient known. 


They are situated at the base of the hill- | 


fort of Rajmaeht (which forms the northern 
side of the valley known to travellers on the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway as the “ Bor 
Ghit Ravine”), about seven miles by 
from Karjat railway station. The approach is 
so easy that I rode a stout hack up to the very 
door of the caves, a folly for which I might 
have paid with the loss of my horse, as the 

The following is a detailed description of the 
caves, from notes taken on the spot. 

No.1, A Chaitya hall opening to the north- 
west, twenty yards long by eight wide over all. 
There are remains of seven plain octagonal 
raking pillars on the north side, and six on the 





* Jour. Bo. Br. R. As. Boe. vo TIT. pt. IL wa: 1850) 
Ps 


I do not know what has become of | 





south of the nave, but it cannot be made out 
whether there ever were any round behind the 
dahgoba, which, as well as the pillars, is much 


injured. There does not seem ever to have 


been a stone screen or music-gallery, but part. 
of the original wooden screen remains. It is 
of the same construction as that at Karli. 


There have been wooden horseshoe rafters 


within it, but they are gone. The facade so 
closely resembles that of the chaifya hall at 
Bhaje, near Kirli, thatthe best idea of it can 
be formed from the engraving of that cave given 
by Mr. Fergusson.t Two bold cornices, one on 
each side of the archway, have been supported by 
flying brackets of the Bhaje pattern, but those 
of the north side are broken. 

At about fifteen feet from the ground, upon a 
sort of string course, there are amall reliefs in 
compartments, four to the north of the archway 
and three to the south, the fourth here haying 
perished. Fiverepresent each a man and woman, 


road | the other two single figures, apparently male. 


There is nothing very characteristic about them 
except a sort of cowl worn by the men, and a 


- decent sufficiency of vesture not always obsery- 


able in Eastern sculpture. North of the arch. 
way, close to the ground, there has been a group 
of sculptures in high relief, of which nothing 
remains but part of the head of a single figure, 


| twice life-size. ‘The face isalmost all gone; but 


there remains the head-dress, which waa either a 
great roll of hair, ora turban in very fine strands : 
& fleur-de-lis aigrette in front rises no higher 
than the crown of the head-dress. I am inclined 





tS seth finan and Eastern Architecture, fig. 46, p. 
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to think that this is the head of a female, 
but it is impossible to be sure. It is certainly 
not that of a Buddha, Over the place of the 
left shoulder is an inscription of fourteen letters 
of which I made acopy, and which Dr. H. Kern 
of Leiden reads :— 

Kathasa amtevésind Balakena kata(si). 

‘Made by Balaka the pupil of Kanha 
(Skr. Krishna). 

Cave No. 2 isa ¢ihdra in one story, immedi- 
ately north of No. 1. It has a verandah twenty- 
one feet long and eight deep, in a niche at 
the south end of which is a dahgobe in relief 
of half its diameter, three feet high. The ceiling 
has been painted with cireles within squares. 
The wall behind is ruined, bat was apparently 
pierced by three doors 6) feet igh by 5) 
wide. 

These led to a hall ten yards deep and nine 
wide, surrounded by eighteen cells, six on a side. 
All except. the four next to the two inner 
corners have the chaifya arch over the door. 
There have been six slender pillara down each 
side, and three at the back of the cave, standing 
3} feet from the walls. They are octagonal, 
with plain square head (hardly to be called 
a capital), and support false architravea of 
stone eleven inches deep by eight thick, above 
which are false rafters one inch deep by five 
wide. 

No. 3 is a plain vihdra six yardg square, with 
nine cells. The frontis rained, but shows traces 
of three doors, 

No. 4 is a row of nine cells with an unsup- 
ported verandah or eave of the natural rock. 
These cells are indeed a mere improvement of 
a natural hollow under the cliff; of a kind com- 
mon in the trap formation—an unusnal style 


of art among Baddhist excavators. There are a | 


few mortice-holes here for woodwork. 

Wo. 5 is a tank constructed on similar prin. 
ciples, now filled up with mud. 

No. 6—two cells, with a deep verandah of the 
same arrangement; and the seventh cave is a 

Considering the great resemblance of these 
caves to those at Bh4je,—the raking pillars, 
the archway closed only by a wooden screen, 


iF 
i 










pillars | the chief ethdra, and the absence of 
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any figure of Buddha—I think I am justified in 
assuming that'these are among the very oldest 
caves known; and that the remaining fragment 
of the screen not only turns that at Karli ont 
of its post of honouras “a sole survivor,” but con- 


siderably exceeds it in age, and is in fact the 


oldest piece of carpentry in India except the 
fow rafters remaining at Bhaje. | 
In a scarp over the village of Hal Ehurd, 


eight miles south of Karjat, there is a small 
and very plain vihira consisting of a hall 





twelve feet by eleven, surrounded—as well ns 
I remember—by six cells, two of them donble- 
bedded. One on the left of the entrance has 


been converted into a shrine for Bhairava, for 


whose further convenience, or that of his wor- 
shippers, the front wall of the vihira has been 
demolished within living memory. “It is said to 
have borne an inscription, for which I sought 
in vain among the débris, and the cave is so plain 
that I cannot even conjecture its date. I visited 
also this year some caves at Gaur Kam it, 
foor miles east of Karjat, which turned out to 
be the water-cisterns of a small hill-fort. They 
were ancient enough, however: for the masonry 
of the fort was‘ Hemidpanti,’ and so were the 
ruins of an old temple below. I heard also of a 
eave upon the spur which the Bor Ghat Incline 
ascends, in the village of Jambrug. Itisnow 
sacred to Gambhirnit bh, and the descrip- 
tion suggested the idea of a cave of the Lomas 
Rishi type; but it may be only a Hindu hole in 
the rock. It is said to be accessible to a horseman 
from Kondine, A small rock-hewn shrine was 
also reported as existing in Milita Dongar 
(Landerab Mountain), a high hill which ter- 
minates the spur of Matherin known as Garbat 
Point. It is ocenpied by Sondsa Deva, the tutelar 
and eponymous grém devata of the village of 


| Sondeva di, in the limits of which it is. There 


are also excavations, as yet unvisited by any com- 
petent explorer, in the fort of Kothalgadh 
or Peth, in the north of thia tiluka. I have a 
plan of them by a native surveyor, but it is 
too small to form any idea from, except that 
they are important from their size. A cave at 
Ambivli, near the last-named, was known to 


Dr. Wilson as the cave of Jambrng.t 1 have 


not. seen it, but it is certainly, from the descrip- 
tion given, a large vihira. 





T There are two Jambroge. The one mentioned above is distinguished as “ Monje Jambrug, Pets Khilipur.” 
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KRISHNA’S OPINION OF UNFAIR FIGHTING. 





BY J. MUIR, D.O.L, LL.D., Pu.D., EDINBURGH. 


In a paper which I contributed to the Indian 
Antiquary (vol. IIT, pp, 237#.) T have quoted (in 
p. 239) a passage from the Rid@jadiarma of the 
Mabhdhdrata in which fair fighting is enjoined 
upon warriors. In the Salya Parvan, however, 
it is related that Bhimasena shattered the thighs 
of Duryodhana with his club (y. 3292). This 
was regarded as contrary to the laws of war; 
and in verses 3O-446if. we are told that Balarima, 
the brother of Krishna, expressed his indignation 
at the conduct of Bhimasena in these terms :— 
“Shame that Vrikadara (another name of Bhi- 
ma) should have smitten his ist below 
the navel in a lawful conflict! Files dsno what 
has never been witnessed in a ficht with clubs. 


It is a rule of the Sistra that a blow should not | 


be struck below the navel." The speaker then 
rushed at Bhima, but was held back by Krishna 
(v. 3350), who goes on to say that the Pandavas 
were their friends, and that Bhima was only 
very properly fulfilling a threat which he had 
made that he would break Duryodhana's thighs 
with his clab, and that this fate had been fore- 
told to the latter by the sage Maitreya: Bhima 


therefore, Krishna concludes, wes not in fault 


(vy. Send: In vy. dd06f. Balarima repeats 
is condemnation of Bhima's act:—‘ Having 
earighteously emitten the righteous king Su- 
rodhana) the Pandava (Bhima) 
will be aie in the world as an unfair fighter 
(jihmayodht), while the righteous king Duryo- 
dhana, son of Dhritarashtra, a fair fighter, being 
slain, will attain to eternal felicity. . 

Having said this, Halarima departed £0: Dvi- 
raké. Further on (vv. 0442/f.) we are informed 
that in honour of Duryodhana a shower of 












youany longer conquer, 





fragrant flowers fell from the sky, accompanied 
by music from the aT a from the 
Apsarases, and acclamations from the Siddhas, 
&c. The narrative then proceeds (y. 4445) :— 
“ Perceiving these wonders, and the honour paid 
to Dhspeabons, Vasudeva (Krishnn) and the 
rest became ashamed (eriddm updgaman) and 
sorrowful, hearing that Bhishma, Drona, Karna, 
and Bhiriiravas had been unfairly killed. But 
seeing the Piindavas anxious and downeast, 
Krishna said to them, in « voice like a drum of 
the clouds, * This man, rapid in handling his wea- 
pons, and all these valorous warriors, conld not 
be slain by you through fair fighting, This 
prince could never be slain by righteous means. 
These great bowmen and charioteers, Bhishma 
and the rest, have all on different occasions been 
slain by me in battle by many devices, and the 
application of guile (or illusion, mya), from a 
desire to benefit you. If I did not practise 
this sort of guile (ji/ima) in battle, how could 
or obtain dominion 
and wealth? None of these four great warriors 
could be slain by fair means, even by the gods 
who guard the different regions themselves. 
So, too, this wielder of a clob, the energetic 
gon of Dhritarishtra (Duryodhana), could not 
have been slain even by Death ( Xdla) himself, 
the wielder of the rod (danda). Nor should you 
(sadly) reflect that this enemy has been slain, 





(for) im the same way many more enemies must 


be killed by false devices, (This) path has been 
trodden by the former gods, the alnyers of the 
Asuras; and the path which has been trodden 
by the good is followed by all.""’ 


MAXIMS AND SENTIMENTS FROM THE MAHABHARATA. 
BY J. MUIR, D.C.L., LL.D., Pa.D., EDINBURGH. 
(Continued from p. LM.) 


22. The path of salvation. Mahibh. i. 3176. 


\ Who ne'er in deed, or word, or thought 


‘Gainat any living creature sins. 
23. What makes a man a Bréhman. iit, 17392. 
A spirit (Yaksha) asks: 
What is it makes a Brahman ? birth, 
Chase tig Ohensateter or worth ? 


King Yudhishthira answers : 
Nor study, sacred lore, nor birth 
The Bribman makes ; ‘tis only worth. 
All men—a Brihman most of all— 
Should virtne guard with care and pains : 
Who virtue rescues, all retains; 
But all is gone with virtoe's fall.* 
The men in books who take delight, 
wor bared athe tees fea sa Be 





© Compare No. 7, p. 158. 
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Are nothing more than zealous fools ; 
The learn’d are those who act aright. 
More vile than one of Sudra race 

That Brihman deem, whose learned store 

Embraces all the Vedic lore, 

If evil deeds his life disgrace. 

That man deserves the Brihman’s name 

Who offerings throws on Agni’s flame, 

And knows his senses how to tame. 

94. The true Brdhmaa. ini. 14075. 

No better than a Sudra deem 
The Brahman wise in sin, the slave 
Of low degrading vice, the knave 

Who fain a holy man would seem. 

But rank with men of priestly birth, 
The Sudra truthful, self-restrained, 
By constant acts in virtue trained :— 

A twice-born man is he by worth. 


95. The value of rites depends on the inward 
purity of the performer. Wiyu Purana, viii. 190. 
No sacred lore, howe'er profound, 
Nor all the long and varied round 
Of sacred rites, can bliss procure 
For worthless men, in heart impure. 
Although a man with zeal and skill 
Should all external rites fulfil, 
He reaps no fruit of all his toil, 
If sin his inner man should soil. 
Ev'n he his all in alms who spends 
With heart defiled, secures no meed : 
The disposition, not the deed, 
Has value,—all on it depends. 
2, Virtue of more value than high birth. 
Mahibbairata, v. 1492. 
The man of high or humble birth, 
Whose life with virtue’s laws accords,— 
The righteous, modest man, is worth 
A hundred merely high-born lords. 
07. The real aseelice, im. 13448 ff. 
The high-souled men who never sin 
In thought, or word, or action—they, 
They are the true ascetics: pray, 
What virtue’s in a shrivelled skin ? 

98, The recluse less merilorious than virtuous 
men who live in the world, xii. 12126. 
From every vicious taint though pure, 

A bermit's virtue cannot vie 


“F Although im quent orses (8007 f.), systema 
sons eeqnent, Comes, (9007 1), systems | | 


, we seem to have in the passage before naa recogni- 
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With theirs who ne'er from trials fy, 
But face and conquer every Inre. 
29. Generous impartiality, xii. 8752. 
With equal eye the truly wise 
View learned Brihmans, nobly born, 
Cows, dogs, and outcast men forlorn, 
For both in objects fixed, and things 
Which inward motive force impels,— 
In all,—the one great Spirit dwells, 
From whom this frame of nature springs. 
$0. Final beatitude ; and the selj-evidencing 
power of the doctrine regarding it. xii. 8959 ff. 
Let men all worldly longings quell, 
And sunk in contemplation dwell 
On th’ inmost, deepest truth of things, 
From which the spirit’s freedom springs. 
Composed and calm, ascetics feel 
No longer outward woe and weal : 
Within themselves enclosed they rest, 
And, self-sufficing, live most blest. 
Their state resembles placid sleep, 
"Mid men who troubled vigils keep. 
"Tis as, when winds by night repose, 
A lamp's clear flame unflickering glows. 
And thus, as seasons onward roll, 
The saint, with meagre fare content, 
On deep self-contemplation bent, 
Within himself beholds the Soul. 
Now see in this most wholesome lore 
The Vedas" deep esoteric core. 
On no tradition old it resta : 
Its truth at once itself attests. 
Whatever precious gems you find 
In sacred tales, are here combined. 
The nectar thousand verses yield.f 


| 31. Final beatitude atlainable even by low caste 


men, and women, xiv. 392. 

Know this, the highest good, the final rest, 

To gain with Brahm4 union ;—this the goal: 
Then freed from hard corporeal bonds, the soul 
Enjoys immortal life supremely blest. 


| This end pursuing, e’en the lowest men, 


With women, reach that blissful state; much 


more 





Shall Brahmans, Kshatriyas, versed in sacred 


lore, 
Who Brahma seek, this good transcendent gain. 
tion of tho welf-evidencing power of certain doctrines 


-~videncing power of doctrines, 
tly of pa led Taathorit the: ful- 
pen nett Pat pe 42) strict aes im d. 
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82. An Indian Free-thinker’s Fate, xii. 67368. | 


While yet a human form I bore, 

I loved profane and useless lore ; 
Contemned the Scriptures, steeped in pride, 
And took poor reason for my guide. 

To talk, and questions deep debate, 

I liked to argue, plied the rules 

Of logic, called the Brihmana fools, 
Oft battering hard with impious knocks 
My grave opponents orthodox. 
Untaught in sacred wisdom's school, 

A doubter, unbeliever, fool, 

In every point the truth I missed, 

A vain, pretentious sotolist, 

Who others viewed with scornful eyes, 
And deemed myself most learn'd and wise. 
Now see the retribution mest 

Of this my doubt and self-concsit ! 
Behold me here a jackal born, 

Who ence the Vedas dared to scorn! 
But now my hope is this; perhaps, 
When many, many days elapse, 

From this brute form I shall escape, 
And gain once more my human shape. 
Devoutly then, with right good-will, 
Shall I religions rites fulfil, 

With liberal gifts the priesta delight, 
And "gainst my lawless senses fight, 
Will real knowledge seek, and shun 
Whate'er I ought to leave undune.* 





Sd. Means do nol alicays lead to derired ends.t | 


Mahabh. v. 1430. 


The clever do not always wealth commandt{ 
Nor stupid fools from lack of fortune pine. 
The wise the course of mandane things divine ; 
No other men the secret understand. 
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a4, Onion is Fal; vy. 1918, 6 
Long threads, if all alike they be, 
And many, ev'n if thin, sustain, 
Unbroken, many « heavy strain - 
Of good men here an emblem sea, 
35, A guide through tha gloom. xii. 12064. 
The night approaches now; hold fast 
Tho lamp of holy knowledge, bright 
With ever slowly-kindled light, 
To guide thee, till the gloom is passed. 
36. The cure for grief. iii. 14079 
(= xi. 765, f.; xii. 12494), 
With drugs the body's pains are healed : 
Bat wisdom mental anguish quells ; 
Such wholesome power in knowledge 
dwells. 
To grief, then, never weakly yield. 
o7. Marks of a good man. ii. 2439, 
The good kind actions recollect, 
But base, injurious deeds forget : 
On doing good to others set, 
They never recompense expect. 
38. Thesame. 1. 6254 and iii. 19952. 
Kind deeds are never thrown away 
On men of real goodness,—such, 
As not content to give as much 
As they have got, far more repay, 
Nay, ev'n « handredfold bestow ; 
For here the gods no measure know. 
89. The reguiter not equal fo the doer of good 
acts, xii, 4493. 
The man who manifold hath paid 
A kindness on himself conferred 
Does less than he who, only stirred 
By generous impulse, lent him aid, 
(To be continued.) 
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MISCELLANEA. 


HASTAKAVAPRA—ASTAEAPEA. 

Col. H. Yule writes to the Academy of 16th 
August as follows :-— 

“Astakapra is the name of a city in the 
region about modern Gujarit which appears both 
in Ptolemy's tables and in the Periplus of the Ery- 
threan Sea, and tho identification of which is of 
some importance in the adjustment of the classical 
geography of India. In the preparation of the 
map of India for Dr. Smith's Hi lorical and Classical 
Atlas, the present writer, after a good deal of con- 
sideration, placed it on the west coast of the Gulf 
of Cambay, not far below Bhaunagar, where a very 
ancient site, described by Mr. Burgess in his Notes 
on Gujardt, afforded a fair provisional identifica- 
tion. But Iwas unable to recover any trace of the 
Greek name. This is now afforded in s paper on 
Valabhi Inscriptions by Dr. G. Buhler, im the 
Indian Antiquary for July (vol. V.p. 204), which I 
have just seen. 

“One of these inscriptions, a copper grant by 
Dhruvasena I. of Valabhi, confers a certain well 
and pasture ‘in the village of Kukkata, situated 
in the Hastakoavapra Aharani’ (the last word 
supposed to be some territorial subdivision), on o 
Brihman residing at Hastakavapra. 

“Kukkata is identified by Dr. Bihler with 
the modern Kdkad in the Goghi Talukd, and 


Hastakavapra probably ‘with Hathab in | 


the Bhounagar territory, which is held in great 
esteem by the Bhaunagar Bribmans on account of 
ita temple of Nilkantha,’ and which :s a few miles 
from Kdkad.® .... 


“The identificationof Hithab with Hastaka- | 


vyapramay be accepted on Dr. Bubler’s judgment: 
and that which I put forwardof Hastakavapra 
with the Greek Astakapra will hardly be 
disputed, and 1 am glad to have made in the Atlas 
Map £0 near an approximation to the true site,” 
Major J. W. Watson, the owner of the Dhruva- 
sena plates, writes ug as follows :—* I suggested to 


Dr. Bihler both Kukkata being put for Kikad,and | 


Hastakavapra for Hithab, and eo far agree with 
the identification. Col. Yule’s identification also 
seems a good one, for the following reasons :— 
Hithab is situated at the mouth of a small 
tidal creek, the embouchure of a emall river which 


flows past Gondi-Koliik. Gundi, formerly Gun-— 


digadh, was a town of some importance in ancient 
times, and was one of the resting-places of the 
Nigar Brahmans (wide Navara Khanda of the 
Skanda Purdua) before they eettled at Gogh’ and 
BhAvanagar 
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| Though the geography : 
“diik being s long way from Mount Girnfir, it 


In the time of Akbar, Gundi-Kolitk | 


was one of the ports of Saurishtré. In Gladwin's 


| very incorrect translation of the Ata ho calla it (vol. 


Il. p. 67)“ Bandar Goondylucky-” But the whole 
of this passage is incorrect: wide Blochmann’s 





| edition of the original text. This “ Maabidche 


which bas puzzled so many, a5 referring to the 
temples on Girndr, is simply © place of wor- 


ship of the Jainas, The pasange ought to rum >— 


‘And near this, on the summit of Mount Gir- 


| nar, there is a fortress abounding m flowing 


springs. Itis a celebrated place of worship of the 
Jains, aod Bandar Gundi-[oliik is near it’ 
is incorrect, Gundi-Ko- 


shows that im Akbar’s time, i.e. from the middle 
of the 16th to the commencement of the 17th 
century, Gundi-Koliék was port. 

“Tn the time of the author of the Mirat-i- 
Ahmadi (vol. IIL, not translated by Bird), Gondi 
is down among the berdia or roadsteads; now 
(1876) Gundi-Koliik is about two milea distant 
from the sea, and HAthab (said to have been 
the port) is situated at the mouth of the creek, 
Gundi lying on the eastern bank, and Eolifk 
on the western. Hithnb is the only ancient port 
along the coust anywhere near Kakaed, where the 
Dhrovasena plate was found, and I should think 
Colonel Yule’s gaese is probably correct. 

“ And, since this creck and river have been silt- 
ing up for the last three hundred years, Hithab 
may, in still more ancient times, have been really 
an important port.” 

LITERARY WORK IN JAVA. 

During a recent visit to Java [ was surprised 
to find how much has been done to elucidate the 
Hindu and Buddhist remains there, and as it ap- 
pears to me that a study of the antiquities of that 
splendid island will do much to help Indianista, I 
shall venture to give you a brief account of what 
I observed. 

The Batavian Society is by far the oldest in the 
East (it was founded some years before that at 
Caleutta), and the long series of ita Transactions 
(Ferhandelingen) contains, especially of late years, 
most valuable treatises on the archmology and 
philology of the islands which constitute Dutch 
India; the Society has also published some eplen- 
did separate works. The chief contributor is, 
unhappily, no more; on landing st Batavia I was 
grieved to hear of the recent death of Dr. Cohen- 
Stuart. This most amiable and disti: h 
Orientalist was born in Holland in 1825, and, as 8 


"a Kaha toa TAd SE" SOV, Lome. 73" 19’ Bs cx techs we cect cc en 
AC ecu t caites es Ee H.. or twenty miles suuth of Bhaunagar and six north-east of Tripy. 
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civil servant, arrived in Java in 1846. His | MS. Javanese Dictionary, in about think falio 


remarkable aptitude for Oriental studies at once 
attracted the attention of the Government, and he 
was sent to Solo (Soeryakarta) to devote himself 
to those pursuits, which he did with the greatest 
singleness of mind and consequent success, 

His chief works (among many of lasting value) 
are a critical edition and translation ofthe Javanese 
Brata Jorda (i2, Mahdbluirata) composed after a 


Kawi poem of 1097 a.., and his collection of Kawi. 


(or Old Javanese) inscriptions. Both were publish- 
ed by the Batavian Society, The first is-especially 
important, as it is the only critical edition and 
translation that we hare of a great Indian epic in 
a language foreign to North India. The parallel 
versions in Tamil and Telugu have been neglected, 
or nearly so, for Mr. C. P. Brown's unfinished 
edition of the Telugu Mahdbharata is all that India 
can show. The difficulty of such a work as this 
few can understand, but the value of it is evident, 
Such versions, in fact, enable us to partly control 
His collection of Kawi inscriptions extends to two 
parts—a folio volume of facsimiles (to the accurany 
of which I can testify, as I have compared parts 
with the originals), and an introduction and com- 
plete transcript in Roman letters. Most of the 
documents are of the ninth and tenth centuries 
4D., and are chiefly in Old Javanese, with a large 


admixture of Sanskrit. The author's untimely 


death has prevented an explanation of these most 
difficult texts, but he has left an invaluable aid in 
the shape of a complete index to tho whole, which, 
with many other MSS., his widow has generously 
deposited in the library of the Batavian Society. 

The Soriety has an admirable museum, rich in 
Hindu and Buddhist relics of an early period, of 
which we have hardly any remains in India. The 
excellent laws of Java have greatly contributed to 
this. In India ancient statues or inscriptions 
that may be discovered are invariably destroyed 
for the metal—they are usually of copper; so are 
coins. In Java it is penal to destroy such, but 
the finder is entitled to claim the full value. Thus 
Teaw a gold image which, though very small, had 
been bought for about 201, and is one of the 

The preparation of a catalogue is in the hands 
of Mr. Groeneveldt, and it will be of the greatest 
value to Indian archmologiats. ‘The library of the 
Society is rich, for the East. The Catalogue of 
Arabic MSS. (chiefly on law), by Dr. van den Berg, 
is sufficient proof. A scientific Oriental Jurispru- 
dence has long been recognized in Java, though 
sot as yet in India. 





volumes, It comprises. proverbs, traditions, eus- 
toms, and everything of interest connected with 
the Javanese people. Dr. van der Tunk has ro- 
sided for some yeara on Bali in order to atudy 


| the remaining Polynesian Hindus. Dr. Kern, the 


very eminent Leyden Professor, has explained 
several Old Javanese texts; in his hands Kawi (or 
Old Javaneso) studies are now left, I must omit 
particular mention of several important treatises 
on numismatics, &e, Dutch powors of work and 
the national sincerity of character have thus done 
far more for Oriental research in Java than bas 
been done in any presidency of India, or oven in 
the whole of India, in the same space of time, 
During my stay in Java I was able—thanks to 
the unrivalled facilities for travelling—to visit the 
chief Hindu and Buddhist remains in the central 
provinces of the island. The chief Hindao temple iz 
at BrambAnan, or the‘ place of Brihmaus.’ To 
give an intelligible account of this and of the Bud- 
dhist temples would need a volume; [ must confine 


_ myself, therefore, to the chief facts I have noticed, 


especially as Mir. Fergusson's great work affords o 
ready means of finding plans and views to those 
to whom the Dutch works are inaccessible. The 
Siva temple ot Brambdnan is of the (for India) 
unusual form termed chaturmukha; in one of the 


| four faces the old Javanese custodian opened a 


make-shift wicker door, and I saw, to my surprise, 
an image of DurgdA, evidently worshipped still, 
just as it would be in a modern Indian village. 
There was a streak of red paint on the forehead. 
and around were offerings of messes of curry and 
nice, ond the like. For more than four centuries 
Buddhism and Hinduism have been supplanted in 
Jara by mmadanism, but bigotry and fana- 
ticiam socom to have found no place. Tho temples 
are in ruins, but from natural causes, Originally 
built of small blocks of stone without mortar, the 
upper courses have been thrown down to a great 
extent, but the lower are only partly dislocated. 
The cause is evident; the ruins are on the slopes 
or in the valleys around the stupendous volcanic 
cones of Merapi and Merbabu, and occasional 
earthquakes have done the mischief. 
BrambaAnan is in the native atate of Joojo- 
Karta; but it is to be hoped that the Dutch 
Government will some time have a clearance 
made round the bases of the great and subordinate 
Hindu temples, for enough is left standing to 





enable one, by the rules of Indian architecture, to 


mike a eatisfactory restoration of the whole, and 
these ruins are of the highest archwological 
interest, The Saivism of Java was evidently of 
the old achool, and before Vedantic influences had 


316 
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(in Java, Bhatéra Gara, who has been satisfacto- 
rily identified by Cohen-Stnart with Siva), but 
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Narhyana or Vishon (as on emanation of Sivn) was | 


nlao an object of worship. In India very few 
temples of this period are left—perhaps not more 
chan two or three near Madras, and of these one 
lat Seven Pagodas) is of much the same pty le. 
The museum at Batavia nlso possesses much to 
‘Hustrate this syetem, which is that of the Vdyn 
and Braimduda {or ‘the real old’) purdyas. 
The architecture is evidently South-Indian in 
style, and Dr. Coben-Stuart’s palaographical 
researches point to South India as the source of 
the former Hindu civilization of Java. [I have 
other evidence of thia, but it would take too much 
space to give it here. 

Mandoct isavery interesting Buddhist temple, 
with aplondid statues of Buddha (in the middle} 
and of San ghaand Dharma (on either sitle}. 

Boro-Boedoor is the largest ruin by far, and 
though it does not cover nearly so much space as 
ove of the great South-Indian temples, it is, as @ 
whole, larger thun any single shrine or gopura in 
any Indian temple. It was evideatly s dagoba, and 
it being on a hill, there are terraces on the slopes 
instead of the usual enclosures. The baa-reliofs 
here and at Maondoect are very remarkable, and 
[ was delighted to find that they illustrate the 


= eee ss _ - 

Tho number of statues to be seen everywhere. 
the inscriptions and endless rains, show that 
Central Java must once have been a wonderfally 
successful Indian colony. The richness of the soil 
may have helped, but it is impossible to avoid the 
conclusion that the Brihmans and Buddhists were 
more successful, inevery way, with the Polynesian 
Javanese than they have been with the low-type 
Drividians of Southern Indin. Where these last 
have benefited much, there has beena large admix- 
ture of North-Indian blood, and for a long period. 
Javanese art, once equal to Indian, has (as Mr. 
Groenereldt pointed eut to me) sunk again to the 
old Polynesian level, but there are yet undeniable 
traces of the great success of the old Indian mia- 


 gionaries. Their work was ended abruptly more 


Jdtakas. I believe that this has not been as yot | 


noticed. One example must suffice: on the left 
side of the steps at Mandoet there is o bas- 
relief with (at the upper part) two birds carrying 
a stick in their claws by the ends, the middle of 
which a tortoise has hold of by its mouth. In the 
left corner below, two men are looking up and 
pointing at it; in the right, the tortoise is on the 
ground, and the men hare thrown themselves on 
it. This obviously is a representation of the Jdtaka 
published by Fansboll (Five Jdtokas, p. 6), and the 
story has found its way into the Panchafanira. 
There was evidently s large emigration of Bud- 
dhista from North India to Java about the eleventh 
cuntury 4.D., and these took with them a Nigari 
alphabet, which isa great eontrast to the Old 
Javanese character. It ia worthy of notice that 
we find some inscriptions in the eame character 


at Seven Pagodas (near Madras), which was once | 


, port. These emigrants took with them 
a highly developed form of the Northern Buddhism. 
The care taken of Boro-Boedoer by the 
Dutch Government is beyond all praise. The 
magnificent rolames by Leemans and Van Rina- 
will show that these rains well deserve it, 
for the bas-reliefa there are infinitely more valuable 
than anything of the kind in Indi; the Old Java- 
neae civilization is represented in them down to 
the moat minute details. 





| ever, he had studied the 


tions at the Bentota 


but there is the more reason 


than 4) years ago, 


that it should not now be 


what was probably o cannibal population to 4 


comparatively high and permanent civilization, 
and made Java what Marco Polo found it, “ une 
yale de mout grant richesse "—a character that it 
still has. A. BuswELL. 
Tanjore, July 30, 1876. ; 


THE LATE PROFESSOR ROBT. C. CHILDERS. 
In the death of Professor RB. C. Childers— 
in the prime of life, at Weymouth on the 26th July 
last—the study of Pali has suffered an incalculable 
loss, Robt. C. Childers was the son of the Rev. 
Charles Childers, Englieh Chaplain at Nice; he 
was appointed to the Ceylon Civil Service about 
the end of 1860, and for three years acted os Private 
Secretary to Sir OC, MacCarthy, then Governor, 
and had become Assistant Government Agent in 
Kandy when, in 1864, he was forced by ili health 
to return to Europe. While in the island, how- 
language, literature, and 
modes of thought of the people with the diligence 
of a thorough student, spending one of hia vsca- 
Rest-house in the study of 
Pali under Yatrimulle Unminse, o Buddhist priest 
of great learning. After his return to England 
his health improved, and in the autamn: of 1863 


he was induced by Dr. R. Rost, of the India Office 


Library, to 
1869 he published in the 


resume the study of Pali. In Nov. 
Journal of the Royal 


- Asiatic Society the Pali text of tho Khuddaka Pathe 


with an English translation and notes. In 1870 
he published his views on Nirvana, first in 
Tribuer'e Literary Record, and afterwards in his 
Notes on tha Dhammapada : | 
Royal Asiatic Society, May 1871, which he further 
expanded in a long note at the close of vol. L of 
his Pdli Dictionary, published in 1872. In the 


Novemner, 1876.) 
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esse Tada Ofkax ea ks Gani orate] 


all engaged in Oriental research, and his pleasing 

manner, made his services invalunble, In 1873 
he he comtsibuted a paper on Buddhist Metaphysics 
to Prof. Cowell's edition of Colebrooke's Evsays, 
and began a series of papers in the Jowrnal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society on the Siihalese language, 
with the object of proving its Sanskritic, and not 
Drividian, origin ; in the same year he was appoint- 
University College, London. In 1874 appeared 
the first, and in 1876 the second part of his edition 
of the Mahd-parinibbdaa Sutta,—that portion of 
the Swiia Pitaka which relates the history of the 
closing scenes of Buddha's life. The great work 


which the second volume appeared Inst year,—a 
monument of patient and honest work, but which 
came far short of its author's aim, and which 
would hare been vastly extended and improved 
had he only lived until a second edition was called 
for: it ia to be hoped the further collections he 
had made for it have been left in such s form as 
ta be available for incorporation at no distant 
date. He was labouring to complete his long 
announced Pali Grammar and other works when 
Inid aside by illness. Among other things, he 
had on hand for this journal a translation of Kern's 
monograph on the date of Buddha's Nirvana and 
the Adokn inscriptions, when a cold contracted 
in the early part of the year developed into con- 
sumption, and carried him off in the thirty-cighth 
year of his age, shortly after the Institute of 
France had adjudged to him for his Dictionary 
the Volney prize of 1876, as the best phi- 


ANALYSIS OF THE FIRST SEVENTEEN SARGAS 
OF BILHANA’S VIKRAMANKAKAVYA. 
(From Dr. Dithier's Introduction to the Fikramédn- 
kadevacharitu.) 


In order to enable the reader to form an exact 
estimate of the work, I shall closely follow the 
text, and relegate to the notes all my own inter- 
pretations, eecsemerse -espaaaenee ipas acide aan 








origin of the Chilukya race and the earlier kings 


of the restored dynasty, which begins with T'ai- 


lopao. But these are very fragmentary. Next he 
gives ao little fuller account of the deeda of 
VikramMditya's father, but does not attempt a 
connected narrative of his reign. After that, the 
events immediately preceding his hero's birth, and 
the history of the Intter’s youth are given in the 
atyle ofachronicler, When he comes to the ware 
fonght by Vik rama before his accession to the 
throne, he relapses into the rhapsodic traatment 
ofhis subject. The following portion, which treata 
of Ahavamallna’s death, Vikrama's exploits 


during the reign of his brother Somes vara IL, 
of his accession to the throne, and of the two first 
of his life, however, was the Pdli Dictionary, of | 


of hia reign, is again a kind of chronicle. 
though it is undaly enlarged by the introduction 
of irrelevant poetical descriptions of the seasons 
and of court amusements. In the last and con- 
cluding part Bilhana gives mere fragmentary 
notes on events that occurred in the later career 
of his hero, 

Brahma, Bilhana says, was once engaged in his 
Samdhbyi devotions, when Indra came to him to 
complain of the growing godlessness on earth, and 
begged him to put an end to it by creating a hero 
whoarould be a terror to the evilaioers. On hear- 
ing this request the Creator directed his looks 
towards his chuloke, or water-vessel, angLirom it 
sprang a handsome warrior fit to protect the three 
worlds.® From him descended the Chiélukyas, a 
rice of heroes, among whom H4rita is reckoned 
as first progenitor, and Manavya arose, who 
humbled the kings of the earth.t The original seat 
of the Chilukyas was Ayodhyd. Some of 
them, desirous of victory, extended their con- 
quests thence to the reign of the betel-palms in the 
south, “ where the tasks of their elephants wrote 
the record of their victories on the sands of the 
ocean-shore that witnesses the secrets of the 
Cholas. Narrow’was the realm of Vibhishana to 
them, and their horses roamed ss far as the snowy 
mountains." 

In course of time, Tailapa (973-997) became 
the ornament of the Chilukya race, a mghty 
warrior, who utterly destroyed ‘those thorns of 
the carth," the Rashtrakdtas.§ 

After him roled Satyisraya (927-1008), who 
2 ean Bhirgava in the skilful use of his 





| bow.|| He wns succeeded by Jayasimha 
shorts As. See. vol. TY. 6: 
| capedition At ae iba han et ot th tn 
os the batter, Mann ee oe eek aad Lied ty Tallow 
but avenged by hia eocessar. 
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oIs-aDaO}, who, after a long career, glorious with his Guha oun was willing to ont 


through numerous victories, “ received o garland, | 


culled from the Pdrijdia tree, from Indra’s own | 


hands.’ 

After him came his son Ahavamalladeva* 
(1040-69), called alao Trailokyamalla, who in 
songs, tales, and dramas was celebrated ns * the 
second Rima.’ He conquered the Cholas;t ho 
stormed Dh fird, thecapitalofthe Pramfras in 
Malva, from which king Bh oja had to fleet He 
caused countless sacrifices to be offered, and by his 
liberality he surpassed the chinfdmaai, the wish- 
granting philosopher's stone. He utterly destroy- 
ed the power of Karna, king of Dihala§ He 
erected o pillar of victory on the shore of the 
veean| | 
Dravida, ‘who had run to encounter him,’ and 
stormed Kanchi, the capital of the Cholaas, 
driving its ruler into the jungles.4% He beautificd 
Kalyidna so that it surpassed in splendour all 
other cities of the earth.** 


But in the midst of his victories and his pros-- 


perity, Ahavamalla was tormented by a deep 
sorrow. For he had no heir. At last he formed 
the resolution to lay aside for a while all princely 
pomp, and to perform, together with his queen, 
severe penance in order to obtain a son through 
Siva's favour. He therefore mada over the 
kingdom to the care of his ministers, and retired 
toa temple of Siva. There the royal couple slept 
on the bare ground, and entirely gave themselves 
up to devotional practices and to the service of 
the temple. The king gathered flowers for the 
worship of his guardian deity with his own hands, 
and the queen swept the floor of the temple and 
smeared it with cowdung. Afterthey had spent 
some time in this manner, the king, one morning 
when engaged in hia prayers, heard o heavenly 
iisaes atc eanetae etth Siva, = 





He personally vanquished the king of 


him three sons, the second of whom would surpass 
in valour and virtues all the princes of the olden 
times. “ Two sons, the voice added, will be born 
to thee by virtue of the merit acquired by thy 
works, but the second will come to thee by my 
favour alone.” The king, highly rejoicing, nc- 
quainted his wife with this auspicious news, per- 
formed the ceremonies required to complete his 
vow, gave rich presents to the Brahmans, and 
resumed the government.t 
In doe time the queen bore a beautiful son, who 
“since he fed the eyes of the king, just as Soma, 
the moon, feeds the chakoras,” recerved the name 


| Soma (Someavara).t The king was, however, 
not gatisfied. Remembering the predictions of- 





countries of Central, Eastern, and Northern India. 


the heavenly voice, he anxiously longed for the 
birth of his second son. At last he saw the cheek 
of the queen again become pale. He testified his 
joy by showering gold on the Brihbmans and by 
making other thank-offerings. During this second 
pregnancy the queen had wonderfol cravings, 
which presaged the future greatness of the child 
she carried. Sometimes she desired to place her 
feet on the elephants that guard the points of the 
horizon; sometimes sho called on the nymphs 
that are the guardian deities of the quarters of 
the universe to shampoo her feet, and at other 
times she eyed the swords as if desirous to drink 
‘the water of their steel.’ 

Great precautions were taken to ensure the 
safety of her precious burden, The lying-in 
chamber was secured by powerful spelle and 
efficacious herbs, and carefully guarded by learned 
Bribmans. At last, in o most suspicious hour 
and under o most favourable conjunction of the 
planets, the eagerly desired son was born. Flowers 
fell from the sky, Indra's drum resounded, and 
as the gods rejoiced in heaven, son feative tumult, 


the Regarding the wars of Alsvamalia com 

pare Jon. Fe As. Rae ala p. 18, and Lassen, Ind. dit, 
Te \ Rilhana's statement 

that a one airy he ola king, who had made 

an inroad into Kun but they aserrt that the latter was 





slain. Wrom Bilhana’s statement it would » that 
pes Wek mere Cort wor. aos pur 
id alan mention! in the inscriptions, BF hala does it 
coor: i tho list of ibuek ites many 


ie : 1-85. hate famed Kalytoe Bt i 


IL. 
cen to indicate that he f 
wae not the ones, sa existed long. before his time 


the town 
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the rocibubionn/of the bards; aisha songs of the 
dancers, filled Ahavamalla’ 5 polace.§ 


The child's marvellous lustre, which announced ° 


ite future greatness, induced the king to call him 
Vikramdditya|) He throve and grew ups 
handsome and strong boy, the favourite of his 
father. Early he showed in his plays that he was 
destined to be a mighty warrior and conqueror. 
He loved to chase the royal ewang, the rdjahatwas, 
nv karior irra tee Miser a Later 

he acquired the various lipis, or alphabets, and 
the art of using the bow, “Sarasvati also, the 
giver of poetry and eloquence, kissed his lotus- 
mouth." Not long after Vikrama, the third 
promised son was born. He received the name 
Jayasimbha® 

After a while, when Ahavomallasaw that 
Vikramédit ya, who had grown up to manhood, 
the battle-feast, he conceived the plan of making 
him yurerda, and thus to designate him as his 
successor, Hut, as soon as he opened his mind to 
the prince, the latter respectfully but firmly re- 
fused the offered favour, alleging that the dignity 
of yweardja belonged by right to his elder brother. 
In this refusal he persisted, when his father re- 
presented to him that both Siva’s word and the 
decree of the stars pronounced him to be destined 





for the succession. Finding that Vikrama was | 
not to be moved, the king raised Somedvara | 


tothe mok of yurardja. Royal fortune and the 
love of the father, however, clung to Vikrama 


alone. He bore also the burden of the duties of 


the king and of the yuvardja, “jost as the prime- 
val tortoise carries tho serpent Sesha and the 
earth." 

With the permission of Ahavamalla, Vik- 
Famathen set out ona series of warlike oxpe- 
ditions.[ He repeatedly defeated the Cholas 
(8. IL. 61, 63, 65, 66; IV. 92-28) and plundered 
Kanchi, He lent his assistance to the king of 
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Malvid, who came to him for protection to 
regain his kingdom (11. 67), and carried his arma 
as far north as Gauds and KAmardipa. He 
attacked also the king of Sinhala or Ceylon, 
who fled before him to the hermitage of the hus- 
band of Lopamudri (UII. 77,IV. 20). He de- 
stroyed the sandalwood forests of the Malaya 
hills, and slew the Lord of Kerala (iV. 1-18). 
He finally conquered Gingakunda (IV. 21), 
Vengi (IV. 29), and Chakrakota(IV. 30).§§ 
After having : i these brilliant ex- 
ploita: Vilrama turned homewards: He had come 
as far as the Kris hoi, when be suddenly was 
disquieted by the appearance of unfavourable 
omens which announced some great impent 
misfortune. His shthiped bia siacoks bad pietoiaal 
un the banks of the river édntis, or propitiatory 
ceremonies intended to avert the threatened evil. 
Whilst he waa still engaged in these rites, he 
saw the chief messenger of his father coming 
from the capital, with a face that clearly announced 
him to be the bearer of bad news. The prince 
asked the Halkdr at once for news of Aharamalla, 








since already on the appearance of the omens be 


had been anxious about the welfare of the latter. 
Reluctantly and with many tears the messenger 
sold is diailal 'ghody a6 Abavasadlin'e aca | 
illness and death.|| The king, he said, had been 
supremely happy on learning his son's success 
against the Chola, Pandya,and Sithals.{ Inthe 
midst of his rejoicings he had been attacked by a 
malignant fever. Finding that all remedies were 
of no avail, he had resolved to finish his life in 
the Tungabhadra, the Ganga of the south,.* 
to the sacred stream, aud had died in its waves, 
meditating on Siva.t 

On the receipt of these news Vikramaditya 
was deeply affected, and londly manifested his 
grief. .At first he refused to be consoled, and had 
to be disarmed lest he should attempt his own 





and his generosity to a, looks ne if it 
peas Paces fh upinonlier to whitewash V,'s ¢ 


) 8. TV. 31-43. 


It is to be noted thut the expeditions to Central and 
Seishiecs Todlin ovo ust oot mentioned gain, wad that the ode 


of the wars differs from that given o 
We ein nS ene ee nmans 


7 Verse 55 contains a regular confession 
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life. ieee while he recovered, and performed | | 
of his former great deeds. Jayakesi,t the 
| king of the Kon kana, cameto himand brought 


the funeral ceremonies on the banks of the Krishna. 

After that he set out for Kulydna in order to 
console hia brother, Somedvara came oat to 
meet him, and received him affectionately, The 


two brothers lived for some time after in concord | 


and friendship. Vikrams, though superior to 
Someévara by his talents, honoured the latter as 
the chief of his house and his king. He also 


presented him with the booty which he had. made 


in hia wars.t After o while, however, Somes- 


vara fell into evil courses. Pride obscured his | 


judgment, he became suspicious, cruel, and | 


avaricious, so that he tarnished the glory of the 
Chilukya race, and all right-minded persons fell 
away from him. He even tried to do harm to his 
brother. When the latter saw that he was unable 
to restrain the king from evil, and had to fear for 
his life and good name, he left Kalyiina together 
with all his followers. Ho also took with him 
the youn, eon of Ahavamalla, Jayasitiha, 
as he did not think him safe whilst living near 
the king. Somesvara, on learning that his 


| departed.|| 


brothers had fled, sent an army in pursuit of | 


them. Vikramaditya, unwillmg to make 
war against hia brother, avoided it for a time. 
But, when finally compelled to fight, he destroyed 
it ‘like one moathful.” Other forces which were 
despatched after him in succession suffered the 
same fat until these repeated losses forced 
Somedévare to desist from persecuting his 
more talented brother.3 


Vikrama, on being left to himself, marched | 


towards the Tungabhadr4&|| on whose bank 


he rested his army for some time. Then he be- | 


eame anxious to fight the Chola, and spent 





SP Wik ceate canslionce and hia bia ity rua his 
brother, in order to show that his bero gave no cause for 
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hia army reminded the Malayadedéa® 


presente, The lord of Alupat made his sub- 
mission, and received benefits in return. The 
wives of the king of Kerala wept when they 
thought of Vikrama’s former deeds.§ 

The Chola king, finally, feeling that he was 
and to ask for his friendship, to cement which he 
offered his daughter's hand, Vikrama agreed to 
stop his expedition, and to retire to the Tunga- 
bhadrd, where the Chola king promised to meet 
him. The retreat to the river was arranged in 
order to save appearances, lest it should be said 
that the Chola had proffered his friendship through 
the former was humble, and tho latter generous to 
his former foe. They were pleased with each 
other, and Vikrama’s marriage with the Chola 
princess was duly celebrated. The king then 
Shortly afterwards, while Vikrama 
was still carrying on the Tungabhadré, the news 
reached him that his father-in-law was dead, and 
that the Chola kingdom was in a state of anarchy. 
He at once started for the south, in order to place 


his wife's brother on the throne, He entered 
-Kancht, and put the rebels there under his 


heel, Next be visited Gin gakunda, destroyed 
the armies of the enemy, and finally secured the 
throne to the Chola prince, After a month's 
farther stay in Kiinchi he returned to the Tun- 
gabhadri. % 

But his expedition wes not to have any lasting 
effects. A‘ few days’ after his return he learned 
that his brother-in-law bed lost his life in a 
fresh rebellion,® and that R&jiga, the lord of 


| the fact that Joyakeal IT. me Vikrama's danghter 
Mailala : compare Jowr, Bo. Br, R. Av. Soe. vol. IX. pp. 281, 

973. His daughter Mainaladevl (Mailals ?) beeame 

the wife of king Karna of J rid, and the mother of the 

furmons Jaynsitnha 33 7: oo Kumdrapilacharita, I. 


§ I¥.97—V.9. Compare Jour, R. As. Soe, vol. IV. p. 14. 
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66, and Forbes's Rds Mall, vol. I. p. 107. 
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ment made above, that after the of the old Chola 
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Kanchi.t 

Vikrama at once prepared himself to march 
againat the usurper; but the latter, in order to 
save his newly acquired throne, asked So ma- 
devaof Kalyana to make an alliance with him 
Scaprnk gh ca aateevevaaa Somedvara, think- 
ing a favourable opportunity to des his 
hated brother had tor beans fleet ie: 
Rajiga’s offer, though the hereditary enmity be- 
tween the Cholas and the Chilukyas ought—at 
least in Bilhana’s opinion—to have prevented such 
sstep.t He watched Vikrama's movements, and 
followed him so closely on his march to the south, 
that when Rijiga’s army had at last been reached 
by Vikrama, Somedévara's forces were encamped 
not far off in his rear. When Vikrama became 
aware of the hostile intentions of his brother, 
he was deeply distresaed, being averse to 
fratricidal war. He sent friendly messages to 
Somedvara and made attempts at a reconciliation. 
Somedvara apparently accepted his brother's 
advances; bat. in reality he meditated treachery, 


soiling the fair name of hia race. He only tem- | 


porised, in order to find » favourable moment for 
striking a deadly blow. Even when Vikrama 
became aware of this, he was still unwilling to 
encounter his brother on the battle-field. It was 
only at the express command of Siva, who, appear- 
ing to him in a dream, ordered him to fulfil his 
destiny and to become a great ruler, that he con- 
sented to an appeal to arms. On the morning 
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Vengi, had taken possession of the throne of | 
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after the vision had appeared, » hard-contested 
battle was fought, in which the victory finally 
remained with Vikrama. Rajigs fled, and Somed- 
vara was taken prisoner. 
after the battle Vikrama returned 
to the Tungabhadra. He at first intended to res- 
tore his captive brother tolibertyand to thethrone. 
But Siva interposed a second time, and angrily 
commanded him to assume the sovereignty. Then 
Vikrama obeyed the order of the god, and allowed 
himself to be proclaimed ruler of the Dekhan.§ 
Tohisa youngest brother,J ay a8 ithh a, Vikrama 
gave the office of viceroy of Vana vy és a.|! Shortly 


| stesevenries Be ead furcher axpeiisions, by witih 


he subdued everybody and everything in the four 
quartera of the universe, excepting only the 
elephants that guard the pointa of the hertobn. 
Against whom these wars were waged is not 
stated. But ‘when the multitude of the kings 
had been exhausted,’ Vikrama once more had 
to‘ extinguish’ the Chola.{ Then only he entered 


| his capital of Kalyfina.* 


The time of Vikrama’s arrival in Kalyina fell 
in spring, the season of pleasure and love, The 
king also waa destined to undergo ita inflnence, 
and to become a slave to the gentle passion. He 
learnt that the Silah4ra prince, ruling over K a- 


~rahdtna, possessed a danghter, Chandralekha or 


Chandaladevi by name, who, being endowed with 
marvellous beauty, Be: alsaie Gece 
hold a svayarmara. The minute iny of 
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and ending with her raven tresses, #hich was to 

be given to Vikrama, set his heart on fire. A spy 
wis despatched to Karahita in order to sce what 
his chances might be. During the time of this 
person’a absence Vikramn’s passion grew to such 
an extent that his limbs wasted away, and pallor 
overspread hisface. But bis torment was quickly 
allayed when the messenger returned with ex- 
cellent news. He reported that Chandralekhé, 
on hearing of Vikrama, had fallen in love with him, 
that abe wished to elect him for ber husband, and 
that her father’s wishes coincided with her own. 
He concluded his speech by exhorting Vikrama to 
set out at once for Karahita, as the seayaimeara 
was to take place immediately. 

The king hastened on the wings of love to that 
‘ capital of Cupid," where many other princes had 
already assembled. The chief of Karabiita received 
him respectfully and affectionately. After the 
rites of hospitality had been performed, Vikrama 
entered the hall where the scayanware was to be 
held, and sat down among his rivale. In due 
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time the princesa also arrived, attended by her | 


maidens and an elderly matron of the harem, 
The latter pointed out and described the greap 
qualities of the assembled chiefs. Chandralekhi 
heard unmoved the praises of the lord of Ayodhya, 
a descendant of Rima, of the kings of Chedi and 
Kinyakubja, of the ruler of the country watered 
by the Charmanvati (Chamba)), of the princes of 
KAlinjara, Gopdchala, Malvé, Gurjara, Pandya, 
and Chola. One by one she rejected them, signi- 
fying her dizpleasure by various contemptuous 
gestures. Her eyes sought the Chitlukya, and 
remained fixed on his face. When the other 
princes saw this, they lost all hope of success with 
the Pafivward, and plainly manifested their dis- 
appointment and anger. But the prafiidraraleht, 
the attending matron, loudly approved the choice 
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of the princess, who had selected a husband so 
noble, handsome, rich and brave, the conqueror of 
the allied Cholas and Chilukyns, She exhorted 
her to throw the garland over his neck. Chandra- 
lekb’ obeyed, the acclamaticns of the assembled 
multitude approved her act, and the happy pair at 
once proceeded to the nuptial mandapa,.t 

After the wedding had been celebrated, the 
rejected suitors departed. Many of them would 
have liked to give vent to their anger by deeds, 
but foar of the great Chilakys restrained them. 
Vikrama and his bride, happy in each other's 
company, enjoyed their newly found bliss and the 
pleasures of spring. In the morning they took 
walks in the garden. Vikram pointed out to 
Chandralckh4 the besuties of the season, He 
seated ber in a swing and swung her with hig 
own bands. Later the whole harem was called out, 
and the women umused themselves and the king 
with gathering flowers from the trees and creepers. 
Then, covered with the pollen of the blossoms, 
they went tootank to bathe and to sport in the 
water. Finally, in the evening, after enjoying 
the bright moonlight and after making a fresh 
toilet, the whole party eat down toa banquetat 
which serd or madiu, a highly mtoxicating 
liquor, flowed in streams. The women were soon 
flushed by this drink,and their odd behaviour and 
apeeches served to amuse the king.t 
At the beginning of the hot season Vikrama 
procesdel to Kalyina. His entry cused a great 
commotion, especially among the fair sex. The 
women, one and all, fell in love with their king 
and manifested their passion in various extra- 
rayant ways. Arrived at his palace, the prince 
held o darbir and then retired to the inner apart- 
monts, where, anointed with sandal ointment, he 
sought, in the company of his wives, refuge from 
the heat in bathrooms cooled by flowing, water, 
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Ho again gave himself up to the pastime of the | 


jaladrtdé.§ During the remainder ofthe hot sen- 
son and the ensuing rainy season Vikrama stopped 
mm the capital, entirely devoting himself to 
pleasure. He composed aleo a poem, describing 
the breaking of the monsoon, which he addreased 
to Chandulador{.|| 

Bot when the end of the rainy season came 
be received news which rudely aroused him from 
his Igxurious repose. A confidential advisor in- 


MISCELLANEA, 


SS 


formed him that hia brother J a yasithha,whom 


he bad made viceroy of Vanayilsa after the victory 
treason. In proof of this assertion the informer 
stated that Jayasimln umassed treasures by 
oppressing hia subjects, that he increased ‘his 
army, that he had subjected to himself the forest 
tribes, that he was seeking the friendship of the 
Driivida king, and that, ‘worst of all, he tried to 
seduce Vikrama’s soldiers from their allegiance, 
In conclusion he added that the prince would 
shortly udvance with hostile intentions to the 
Krishnaveni, 

Vikrama was greatly distressed by this news, 
which opened the prospect of another fratricidal 
war, Unwilling to act without fuller information, 
he sent out spies to inquire into the truth of the 
arcusstions against Jayasimba, ‘Tho report which 
they bronght back coufirmed it Even then 
the king was averse to harsh measures. He 
addressed friendly exhortations to his brother, 
representing to him that, as he posseseed already 
regal power in the provinces aasigned to him, u 
rebellion would profit him but little. But all was 
i vain. 

In the mean time autumn came. The beauty of 


this season (of which 4 lengthy description is 


given) did not allay Wikrama’s antiety and 
distress. He again made repeated attompts to be 
reconciled to Jayasiznha, But the latter would no 
longer receive hia messages. He advanced to the 


Krishna, where many Mandatikas joined his camp, _ 


Filled with the hope of victory, and proud of his 
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onal It in repeated on mivicral Oocumons, Hi, 
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clin os jomptls description of the emueana. 
7 XVIL1, 
* XIV.1, XV. &7. : Vikruma's War with Jayasicuhs ja 
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army, he allowed his soldiers to commit all possible 
exresies, Villages were plundered and burnt, 
atl their inhubitants dragged into captivity. He 
also gent insulting messages to the king, his bro- 
evmeé time, bat finally was compelled to take the 
field in self-defence. Collecting a large army, hu 
also advanced to the Krishni. On arriving there 
he once more tried negotiations, When these 
failed, o battle was fought, in which Jayasimba at 
first gained some advantages by means of his 
elephants. But Vikramdditya’s personal bravery 
restored the fortune of the day. Jayausithha’s 
army was routed, and its leader was captured on 
his flight, in the jungles. Though Vikrama 
would have had reason enough to deal hardly with 
the captive, he spoke kindly to him and consoled 
him Gj | 

After this vectory Vikranm returned to Kalydns, 
and enjoyed the pleasures of the cold season, 
which in the mean while had come on. These 
consisted in -hunting-purties, at which he slew 
lions and other large game, hunted boars with 
hounds, and shot deer with arrows. 

After Vikrama had subdued all hia enemies, his. 
dominions enjoyed peace and prosperity, The 
vlements even showed themselves propitious ; nei- 
ther famine nor pestilenco visited his kingdom. 
In course of time sons were burn to him, who 
resembled him and gladdened his heart. His 








_ liberality, to the poor of all countries was un- 


bounded. He erected also buildings for pious pur- 
pores, (0 commemorate hiv name. He built » 
temple of Vishnu-Kamalivilist: in front of it he 
dug a splendid tauk. Near it he built a eity with 
splendid temples and palaces + 

Once more, however, after long period of 
peace, he had to draw his sword. The C holw 
again became proud and insolent, But Vikrama's 
army marched on Kanchi: » battle was fought, in 
which the Chola,fled as usual. Kinch! was taken. 
Vikrama amused himself there for some time, and 
finally returned to his capital.t 
RL Es P Gyo e 
t XVI. I ‘3 The tuihling of the eity, whieh was 
BA. Soe. vo IV" p40) and Sir W- Ello iets Se 
and other works attest. ite former =plen- 


4 XVIT. 44-08. Thin expedition must hare been the 
last important event which oocurred hefore Bilhana wrote, 
Perhaps it in the war aguinet the Pila (read Pallaia) king 
mentiound in the inscriptions an having taken in 
Mei ( dee. cit. pois). Por a branch of the Kerala etre 
Wile established in the Chola country, and ruled it for ere 
time in the seventh century, During Vikruma’s tine 
the Cholas fell very low indeed, and it ia just posible that 
regained some af their ok] influence im the 
r cinile (omnpere Elem, &. Fra. 
Palirog. p. 29). Rat this point, as indeed all Sir W. Elliot's 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


Tae Vinxaminxapevacmanita:n Life of King Vikra- 
mAditya Tribhorana Malla of Kalydna, composed by his 
VidySpati Bihana, edited with an Introduction by 
Georg Bibler, (Bombay Government Book Dept, 
1875.) 


Sanskrit scholars are frequently reproached 
with spending their lives in the study of fiction. 
We are told that there is no history in Sanskrit 
except the somewhat unhistorical Rdjatarangint ; 
nothing but idle legends and cloudy metaphysics. 
It is supposed that Sanskrit scholars never touch 
the solid ground of fact until they abandon their 
favourite language for the study of Comparative 


Grammar, and even this study is, we fear, looked | 


upon by someas little less delusive than the litera- 
ture which originally gave rise to tt. Abeunt atudia 
im mores, and, ifour memory does not deceive ms, a 
distinguished German uovelist makes one of hia 
characters, who is represented as o great reader 
of Tacitus, taunt another with having ao thorough- 
iy imbibed the subjective spirit of Indian literature 


as to be incapable of distinguishing between fact | : 
| maditya before his accession to the throne, his 


and fiction in the most ordinary relations of life. 

Rut of late years this reproach has been to a 
certain extent wiped away. Sanskrit need no 
jonger be considered synonymous with unhistorical. 
The numerous inscriptions discovered throughout 
India in that language contain, as the readers of 
the Indian Antiquary are well aware, the clearest 
references to historical facts. And there is every 
reason to believe in the existence of numerous 
biographies of Indian princes, written by panditawho 
gubsisted on their favour, though as yet only two 
of any importance have been unearthed.—the life 
of Sriharsha by Bana, and the work which 
De. Buhler lately discovered in Jeaal mir, the 
history of the exploits of a king of the Chilukya 
dynasty named Vik ramaAdit ya, who reigned in 
Kaly4na from 1076 to L127, by the poet Bi l- 
hana, known slready to students of Sanskrit li- 
terature as the author of the Panchdsikd," 

An account of the discovery of the Viklramdnka 
Charida was read by Dr. Rahler before the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal early in 1874, [t was found in 
> Jaina library, carefully concealed in an’ inner 
commber, the entrance to which waa closed by a 
revolving stone. After a tedious negotiation. Dr. 
Rihier and his friend were admitted into this 
inner shrine of Sarasvati.and proceeded to exn- 
mine its contents. In the course of their research 
they came on the palm-leaf manuscript on which 
aiono 1 based the present edition of the poem, “ A» 
soon as I recognized the great importance of the 
MS." gaye Dr. Buhler,“ 1 resolved to copy it. My 








time at Jesalmir was limited. But with the help 
of my friend Dr. H. Jacobi, of Bonn, who kindly 
lent me his assistance during the w of my 
tour in RAjputana, the task was accomp ished in 
about seven days.” It is impossible not to admire 
the enthusiasm of these two German scholars, who 
managed in so short a time to copy a work consiat- 
ing of eighteen cantos, the shortest of which 
contains 53, and the largest 151 dlokas, written 
in ancient Jaina Devanigari. ' 
Dr. Bihler’s summary of the historical residuum 
of the poem, given in his Introduction, is very care- 
fully and judiciously done, and few who have the 
patience to read the work itself will feel inclined 
to add to it or diminish aught from it. The main 
theme of this laudatory poem is royal wars and 
royal marriages. The poet begins with a abort 
aceount of the Ch&lukya race, and the kings 
of the restored dynasty which begins with Tailapa : 
he dwells at some length upon the exploits af 
VikraméAditya’s father, and describes, with all the 
customary amplifications, the conquesta of V ikra- 






dethronement of his elder brother Somésvara IT, 
his defeat and capture of his younger brother, and 
his numerous wars with the faithless Cholas. 
Dr. Bihler compares this account with the data 
furnished by inscriptions, and his conclusions 
must be of great interest to all engaged in the study 
of medimval India. Like most Sanskrit poets, 
Bilhanadeals not only with the public life of 
his hero, but also with hia private recreations and 
amusements. ‘There ia considerable sameness in 
the domestic life of kings and heroes in Sanskrit 
literature. Possibly the iove of rhetorical com- 
monplaces, which leads Bilhara to insert tedious 


descriptions of the seasons in’ his history, may 
occasionally induce him to ascribe to his hero fol- 


lies which seem to us Western people alien from 
the character of a great statesman and warrior. 


| Bat it is undeniable that there is much truth in 


Dr. Bibler’s remarks :— 

“The description of the king's amusements, to 
which Bilhana, trenting themapparently con amore, 
allots nearly three whole Sargas, may be consider- 
ed as ow faithful picture of the life in the inner 
apartments of an Eastern king. Vikraméditya’s 


gon, Somesévara IIL, surnamed Bhoiloks- 


malta, wrote a handbook of amusements forkings. 
entitled Mdnasolldea or Abhilashitachintimani. He 
enumerates twenty kinds of sporta (einoda) and 
twenty amusements (kridd), the latter of which 
appear chiefly destined for the harem. They in- 
clude those mentioned by Bilhana. The exciting 


ee 
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element i in thom are day romping, equivoque, 
and drinking.” (Note, p. 4], and ante, p. 322.) 
In the public life of Bilhona’s hero we meet 
with much obvious distortion of the trath. The 
os uniformly successful. Accordingly we find 


that the Chilukya monarch extirpated his princi- | 


pal enemies the Cholaa pretty nearly as fre- 
quently as the Roman levies annihilated the nation 
of the Volsci. The absurdity of thie is clearly 
brought out by Dr. Biihler, 


relationa, socharacteristicof Eastern royal families, | 


was found even in “the virtuous Chillukya race, 
that never deviated from the good old custom.” 
Even Bilhana admits that Vikrama was unlucky 
enough to have differences with his two brothaors, 
one older and one younger than himself. Dr. 
Biibler se2ms to be of opinion that he ousted his 
less talented elder brother Some4vara IT. from 
the throne. But the Hindu poet knows better. 
He tells us that the tith of heir-apparent was 
offered to Vikrama, but refused by him out of re- 


gard for the honour of the family. (But after the | 


fore anid after the! conquest wich. pied: Linduaie 


by his conqueror. Dr. Bibler shows that the 
main facts of Vikrama’s life are historical, and 


death of Vikramn's father, Somedvaral., called | 
Aharamalla by Bilhana, the elder brother in- | 


trigued aginst the younger. 
armies to attack him, which Vikrama casily re- 
pulsed. He even allicd himself with the Cholas, 


hana—forgetting, as Dr. Bihler remarks, that hig 
hero had married a Chola princess—stigmatizes ns 
a most shameless action. At last, st the express 
command of Siva, Vikramaditya consented to 
meet his brother in the field, and vanquished him 
after an obstinate struggle. Siva again appeared, 
and forbade him to restore his brother to liberty 


He repeatedly sent 


there is no doubt that he was a powerful and able 
monarch, engaged in frequent wars with the 
Cholas, and other dynasties of the Dekhan. 
We cannot help expressing our regret that Dr. 
Bubler’s remarks should only have been published 
in &® Sauskrit Series, where they are not likely 
to meet the eyes of any but those interested in that 
language, 'Theyare deserving of wider circulation.* 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the poem is 
Bilhana’s socount of himself. He was born in Kash- 
mir, and went ona tour through India, till at 
Inst he settled down as the court poct of the 
Chélukya sovereign. Dr. Bihler tells us thot 
even now itinerant poets and pandits are to be mot 
with all over India. They wander from one na- 
tive court to another, holding disputations, and 
composing poetry extempore for the delectation 
of princes “who care about the ancient lore and 
language of their country, till ousted by native 
pandits, who guard their preserves most jealously 
against all outsiders.” 

The style of Bilhana is, as Dr. Bihler remarks, 
not free from “ coarseness and conventionalism." 
His Oriental hyperboles, if literally translated, 


| would move the laughter of modern Engliahmen, 
| though they would have seemed leas absurd to the 
tho hereditary enemies of the Chiilukyas, which Bil- | 


mon of the Elizabethan age, when the greatest of 
English poets thus described a thunderstorm ; 

“The sky, itseems, would pour down stinking pits 
But that the sea, mounting to the welkin's eae 





| Dashes the fire ont." 


and the throne, as he bad intended. Whether | 


Somed4 vara LI. perished by the scissors, or the 
“post,” so much in favour in the days of Bernier, is 


not stated. Bilhana makes no further mention of 
The circumstance that Siva found it neces- | 


him. 
sary to appear twice is, as Dr, Biblor remarks, 
somewhat suspicious. The fact of the battle having 
taken place in 1076 is proved by inscriptions ; 
but there is no doubt that Bilbana does his utmost 
“to whitewash his hero's character, and to blacken 
that of all his enomies,” and wo need not look upon 
Vikrama os more blameless than Aurangzib, who 
many hundred years afterwards was compelled, 
. by the force of circumstances and the imperious 
call of duty, to supplant his three brothers. 

The second fratricidal war ended in the complete 
defeat of Vikramna’s younger brother, Jayasitiiha, 
who, if Bilhana is to be believed, was treated be- 


Again, he is an inveterate punster, andthe most 


| euphuistic of writers could scarcely hope to equal 


his bieosnien when the demon of alliteration takes 

ossession of him. He loves long compounds, like 
snout Sanskrit medieval ports, and takes pleasure 
in constructing fanciful enigmas, the unravelling of 
whichis the joy of the true lover of “ poetic nectar.” 
“ Bat,” as Dr. Biihler points out, “he possesses a 
“spark of genuine pootic fire. Really beantifal 
passages occur in every canto.” We have attempt- 
ed atranslation ofa passage inthe 4th canto, giving 
an sccount of the death of Aha vamalla, the 
father of Vik rama, which Dr. Bibler considera 
one of the most touching in the poem. 

The prince Vikrima having defeated the 





| Chola and the king of Ceylon, slain the lord ~ 


of Kerala, plundered Kine hf, and conquered 
Gangdkunda, Vengi, and Chakrakota, 
is returning home. He has reached the Krishna, 
when ho is disquieted by the appearance of alarm- 
ing omens. Coming events cast their shadows 





® See Dr. Bibler's analysis of tho historical portion of the poem, ante, p. 317. 
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hofore, or, a8 Bilhana puts it, * Fortunate ie unin 
tunste events, advancing to meet mortals, are pre- 


viously reflected in their souls.” Soon he sees the — 


chief messenger of his father coming with “ faded 

cheek, announcing, so to speak, calamity with his 

profound sighs.” The affectionate Vikrama imme- 

diately saks the messengerabout hisfather’s health, 

« Slowly by his side be seats him, then in falt’ring 
accents speaks, 


One by one the teardrops rolling chase each other | 


down his checks. 

Arm thy brent, my prince, with patience, let 
thy constancy appear, 

Black the clond of evil tidings which must burst 
upon thy ear; 


Joyed the king to hear thy conquest, which made _ 


Chola’s monarch quake, 


Pindyas pale with coward trembling, and Ceylon | 


with terror shake. 

‘Then came Fate, relentless hangman, and with 
fever smote his frame; 

Well thou knowest, bliss unshaken can no earthly 
sovereign claim. 

When he found e’en sandal unguents failed to cool 
his burning breast, 

Of he longed for thy embraces, in thy arms to 
sink to reat. 


Wistfally he looked around him, as if straining | 


half-closed eyes, 

Towards the messengers of Indra, sent to call him 
to the ekies. 

Thinking then his might departing, flaming forth 
in fever heat, 

Ee bespake hia faithful nobles, gathered weeping 

‘Never can my glory perish, for ‘tis written with 

On the crowns of vanquished monarchs that have 
owned me for their lord-; 

Heaven's ranlé etill shows the breaches where my 
fiaming arrows came. 

Like a cage in which imprisoned dwells the phm- 
niz of my fame; 

To the realms my sceptre governs wealt!: flows in 

In my virtuous subjects’ mansions Forturie dwells 
a princely bride ; 


T can boast a eon like Rima, mighty with the sword 


and bow, 
Vrrraminka famed for conquest o'er himself and 
o'er the foe, 


Who haa freely to his brother yielded up Kalyina’s © 


throne, 

Now Somedvar bears the burden which my feeble 
hands disown. 

Thus my Isboura here are finished, and I gladly 
hail their end ; 








| Tiaving cel amy, fisihiscnstira, date Mae 


T ascend. 

Oft, alas! deluded monarchs think the warders at 
their gate, 

Bold to hustle trembling subjecta, can arrest the 
hand of Pate. 

Born by Heaven's special favour in Chilukya’s 
royal line, 

I have heard some words of wisdom, nor is that 
delusion mine. 4 

All my hopes are placed on Siva, life is change- 
ful, aa we know, 

Like the ear of some great war-beast, over swaying 
to and fro ; 

Thinking on the Lordof Umi, in the Tungabhadri’'s. 
stream, 

I desire to leave my body and break off Life's pain- 
fal dream ; 

Since by great Srikantha’s blessing it has proved 
a means of grace, 

Thankless should I be to leave it in some undistin- 
guished place.’ 

‘Well resolved,’ exclaim the nobles, and their loud. 
applanses raise ; 


| Pious souls to pious actions never grudge the meed. 


of praise. 
By o few short easy stages thy loved father 
reached the strand 


| Of the holy Tungabbodr’, Ganges of the southern 


land ; 

There the river's dancing billows, like white hands 
reared up on high, 

Seemed to point to Indra’s heaven, and uplift him 
to the sky. 


And the lines of pions offerings, piled amid the 


crouming foam, 

Showed like swans of Brahmii’s chariot sent to. 
bear him to hia bome. 

Glitt’ring o'er with liquid diamonds flung in spray 


showers from afar, 


| Shone thy sire like full-orbed Luna round begirt 


with many a star. 

Firm of purpose then the hero, bathing in the 

Fixed in pious meditation on the lord of Chanii 
stood. 

Vast the heap of gold he lavished ere he drew his 
latest breath ; 

Liberal souls, intent on giving, find the passion. 
strong in death. 

Whelmed at last beneath the wave, the billows « 
booming in hia ear 


| Seemed great Siva’s drums of welcome aa hia soul 


* on 


to heaven drew near. 

lt oniy remains for us to say that Dr. Bihler's 
edition of the Vitramdakadeva Charila, though 
made from a sugle manuscript copied by himself 
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and his friend in seven dave: de Woullorfally free 
from unintelligible readings. There may be, por- 
haps, one or two passages where the addition of a 
visarga, or the change ofa letter, would improve 
the sense ; but we could mention one or more Sans- 
kfit texts, carefully edited from a comparison of 
various MSS,, which present many more stumbling- 
blocks tothe reader. We believe that Dr. Bihler’s 
contidence in the correctness of his text is certain, 
if fatare MSS. should be discovered, to be amply 
justified, <i. 
ALLroon! rs, Recies Porriques, er Cuants PorvuLalges, 
traduits de j'Arabe, du Perean, de I'Hindoustani et du 


Tare, par M. Garcin de Tassy, Membre de |"Inetitet, — 


&e. Paris, 1676. 

The above work of a distinguished Orientalist 
who has lately been clected President of the So- 
ciété Asiatique, and also Corresponding Momber of 
the Society of Berlin, is the latest product of his 
literary activity. The publication is to be weleomed 
as a collection of pieces formerly scattered, gra- 
dually falling out of print and becoming inacces- 
sible, bat now again made available to the lovers of 
Oriental literature. These pieces fill a volume of 
(40 pages, and are as follows :-— 

Translations from the Arabic -—“ The Allegories 
of Mokadesi,” published under the titles of “ Les 
Oiseaux et les Pleura ;’—" The Animals in disens- 
sion with Man,” extracted from the IbAvan-ueofi. 
the Anwar-t Suhaili; a Persian version of tho 
Fables af Pidpai; the Peadnameh of Sa'di. 

na from the Hindustani :-—* The Ad- 





ventures of Kamrup ;” "The Rose of Bakuwali;" | 


Gul o Sanauber, or “the Rose and the Cypress ;" 
“Hir and Ranjhan,” a legend of the Panjab; 
Sakwutald aceording to the Hindi version of the 
Mahabharata ; “The Popular Songs of India.” 

Tr tions from the Turkish :—“ The Taking 
of Abydos ;" “The battle of Varna ;" “ Tho Takin 
of Constantinople ;" “ The Description of Constan- 
sinople ;" “ The Adveutures of Prince Jom.” 

This collection is clothed in beautiful language, 
and may serve as a model for elegant tranala- 
tion from one idiom into another without doing 
violence to cither, which is a task not very easy to 
accomplish in translations from any, but particular. 
ly difficult in Oriental languages, dealing largely in 
figures of apeech strange to Occidental ones, The 
great talenta, long experience, and world-wide re- 
putation of the distinguished author aro sufficient 
guarantees of how he has accomplished his task at 
various periods of hia long career. B. EB. 


Sacusracit in Hist, edited by F. Piscort. London: 
Allen & Co. 1878. 
_Mr. Pineott has been fortanate i in getting hold 












of a capital modern version of this famous old 


tale, done into Hindi by a native Deputy Collec 


tor, Kunwar Lachhman Singh. This ciiitetian 
_ his mother-tongue with elegance and good 

‘Seldom has it been my lot, in all my weary 
sori through modern vernacular literature, 
to come across anything so fresh and spark. 
ling. There is just enough sprinkling of learned 
fattunas to gratify the taste of those who must 
have a spice of Sanskrit in everything, bat the 
work is chiefly remarkable for a peculiarity hi- 
therto almost confined to Bengal. The bold De- 
paty, with a reckless disregard of the opinions of 
pandics, hos dared to write ag he and his country- 


| men speak, and the result, to Europeans at least, 


If an extremely valuable book. The student who 
has mastered this work with Mr. Pincott’s notes 
will have only himself to blameif he does not find 


_ himself betterableto understand the natives around 


him than be would have been after many yeara’ 
study of the Prem Sdgar or similar unrealities. 
So true tothe actaal speech of the people is this 
work, that even the idiomatic phrases, which gram- 
marians strive in vain to reconcile with their 
rules, are freely used, and the careful notes fully 
explain, but wisely do not often attempt to ac- 
count forthem., The notes also give evidence of 
careful stady ofthe original, and a fine perception of 


| the shades of meaning of which this most delicate 


and flexible of languages is capable. 

T cannot too highly praise this moat admirable 
work, and hope that it may be widely known and 
used. There is no text-book of Hindi now in exist. 
ence which can be for an instant comparedwith it. 

Cuttack, 26th June 1876. Jouns Braues. 


| ‘Toe Iwotan Sono of Boas, from the Sangkrit of the Gite 


(rovinda of Jayadeva: with other Oriental Pooms, By 
Edwin Arnold, M.A, F-R.G.5., formerly Principal of 
the Poona College, &e. London : Tribser & Oo. 1875. 
Tho Gite Govinda of Jayadeva, a native of 
Kindavil va, in Bengal, who flourished, Lassen 
supposes, about the middle of the twelfth century. 
early attracted the attention of Sir W. Jones, who 
ondered it into English,” whence it waa translat- 
ed into German by Dr. F. Majer and publizhed at 
Weimar in 1802, and in the eame year by F, H. yon 





| Dalberg at Erfurt. In 1818, Riemschneider pub- 


lished a metrical German version, and in 183% 
Lassen issued his carefal edition of the original 
text with sacholia, motes, and ua Latin vorsion. 
Hippolite Fanche also, in 1850, issued o French 
translation of the whole of the Gila along with the 
Ttitu Sontara, Mr. E. Arnold now follows these 


labourers with a versified rendering into English, 


* although, ” 18 he aliowe, “much has had to be 


~ © Works (ed. 1709), vol. 1. pp. 468-454. 
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modified, and the Inst Surga omitted, in order to 


comply with the canons of Western propriety." 
The Gta Govinda sings the loves of Krishna 
and RAdhA, and is very popular in India, “ but 
more so, doubtless,” to use Mr. Arnold's own 
words, “ because of its melodious versification and 
itg ardent love-pictures, than the profound and 
earnest meanings” which Western scholars have sup- 
posed. to lie under its glowing sensuous pictures, 
and “for the sake of which this attempt has been 
hazarded.” With Jones, Lassen regards Krishna 
as “the divincly-given soul manifested in hu- 
manity. .. The recollection of this celestial origin 
abides deep in the mind, and even when it seems 
to slumber—drugged o4 it were by the foir shows 
of the world, the pleasures of visible things, and 
the intoxication of the senses—it now and again 
awakes,. . . full of yearning to recover the sweet 
serenity of its pristine condition. Then the soul 
begins to discriminate and perceive that the love, 
which was its inmost principle, has been lavished 
on empty and futile objects; it grows a-wearied 
of things sensual, fulec, and unenduring ; it longs 


tofix ite affectiona on that which shall be stable, and | 


the source of true and cternal delight. Krishna— 
to use the imagery of this poom—thrones Ridhba 
in his heart, og the sole and only one who can 
really satisfy his aspirations.” But for this re- 
condite significance, even Lassen allows that “the 
imagery is but too luxuriant. The Indian poet 
seems, indeed, to have epent rather more labour in 
depicting the phases of earthly passion, than 
of that intellectual yearning by which the mind ts 
lifted to the contemplation of divine things.” And 
it is just these glowing pictures of earthly pasrion 
that has made it such a favourite among Hindus. 
That the European reader, then, may understand 
it ag the Hindu dces, and realize the grounds of 
his appreciation of it, he must know what it is in 
ite entirety, unmodified to suit tastes purified by 
Christian influences; and as perforce from such 
a poem much must be modified or altogether omit- 
ted, such an effort as Mr, Arnold's must not be 
taken as a fall representation of the original,—it 
is only an imitation or a partial paraphrase in easy 
flowing verse of the better portions of the poom, 
by a man of refined tastes, made not so much 
directly from the Sanskrit as from the scholarly 
Latin version of the late Professor Lassen, but 
omitting what in its native soil are favourite pas- 
s, and otherwise, “not without occasional diffi- 
culty,” following the esoteric interpretation of 
Lassen. To indicate this interpretation too, he calls 
it the Indian “ Song of Songs,” a title that Hindus 
will scarcely understand, and that is otherwise 


. Tho Sanskrit text of tho Pied embrecharli wes be 
lished by the late Prof. HW. TH. Wilson in 15M, oy rN 
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unwarranted and not in the best taste. ‘The author 
has indicated the variety of measure in the original 


by the varying metres of his paraphrase, “ with- 
out meanwhile attempting to imitate the many 


very fanciful alliterations, assonances,and recur- 


ring choruses.” His versification is generally 
amooth and well sustained. 

The smaller poema are four:—*The Rajput 
Wife,’ ‘ King Saladin’ (founded on story of Boc- 
eaccio), “The Rija’s Ride,’ and ‘ oe 
Draught, —all well-written and stirring little 
Hixov Tanes, or the Adventures of Ten Princesa, free- 

ly translated from the Sanskrit of the Dusake 
churitam. By P. W. Jacob. London : Steshan & Oo: 

OF the Sanskrit text and charncter of Dan- 
din's Dasakumdrocharifa® a somewhat fall cri- 
tical notice has already been given (anfe, vol. IV. 
pp. 157-160), so that we need scarcely again revert 
to it. Mr. Jacob says of his translation that as a 





close translation of such parts of the work as are 


written in a turgid style “ would be quite unsuit- 

able to the English reader, such passages have 

therefore been much condensed ; others, which are 

hardly decent—or, as in the speech of the parasite 
in the last story, tedious and uninteresting, have 

been omitted; but in general the original hag been 

pretty closely adhered to, and nothing has been 

added toit.” Inan appendix the author has given 

a very close literal translation of a longer and 

two short extructa, occupying in all about 15 

pages, to enable the reader “ to form some idea of 
the nature and style of the original, and to sce how 

far it has been departed from” in hia free version. 

The tales in their English dress are well told, and, 
aa the able translator remarks, “ give o lively pic- 

ture of Hindu manners and morals. Unacrupulous 

deception, ready invention, extreme credulity and 

superstition, and disregard of human life are 

strongly illustrated.” This character, we believe, 

will prevent such a book, however well written, 

from becoming popular in England or repaying 
the publication, but it suggests a regret that one 
eo well qualified as Mr. P. W. Jacob should not 
devote a portion of bis leisure in retirement to 

translating, at least in outline, some of the many 

interesting worksin Sanskrit that are as yet inac- 

cessible except to Sanskrit scholara. Recent 
search has brought to light Charitas, Mdhdimyas, 

Stiras, Purdnas, &c., in scores, and outlines of 
them on the plan of Weber's (alrunjaya Mihdt- 

miyam are greatly desiderated, and can only be 
supplied by scholars with some leisure at their 
command, 











Resi pink H. Fancho io bis Tetrode, tom. II.. 
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NOTES TO ARRIAN'S INDICA.* 
BY J.W. McCRINDLE, M.A., PATNA COLLEGE. 


Ane distinguished as a philosopher, a | 


statesman, a soldier,and an historian, was 
born in Nicomedia, in Bithynia, towards the 
end of the first century. He was a pupil of 


the philosopher Epictetus, whose lectures he — 


published. His talents recommended him 
to the favoor of Antoninus Piss, by whom 
he was raised to the consulship (a.p. 1-46). 
In his later years he retired to his native 
town, where he applied his leisure to the 
composition of works on history. He died at 
an advanced age, in the reign of the emperor 
Marens Aurelins. The work by which he is 
best known is his acoount of the Asiatic ex- 
pedition of Alerander the Great, which is 
remarkable alike for accuracy, and the Xeno- 
phontic ease and clearness of its style. His 
work on India (‘Irdiey or ra "lebiuea) may be 
regarded as a continuation of his Anabaris. It 
is not written, however, like the Anzbasis, in 
the Attic dialect, but in.the Ionic. 
may have been that he wished his work to 
supersede the old and less accurate account of 
India written in Ionic by Ktesias of Knidos. 
The Indica consists of three parts :—the first 


gives a general description of India based. 


chiefly on the accounts of the country given by 
Megasthenes and Eratosthenes (chaps. i.—xvu1.) ; 
the second gives an account of the voyage made 
by Nearchus the Cretan from the Indus to 
the Pasitigris, based entirely on the nar- 
eative of the voyage written by Nearchus himself 
(chaps. xviii—lii.) ; the third contains a col- 
Jections of proofs to show that the southern 
parts of the world are uninhabitable on account 
of the great heat (chap. xlii. to the end). 


Cuar. I. The river K op hen.—Anotherform | 
of the uame, used by Strabo, Pliny, &e., is | 


Kophes, -etis. Itis now the Kabul river. 
In chap. iv. Arrian gives the names of ita tri- 


butaries as the Malantos (Malamantos), : 


Soastos,andGarroias, Inthe 6th book of 
the Mahdbhérata three rivers are named which 
probably correspond to them—the Savistu, 
Gauri,andKampana. The Soastos is no 


= = 


© Heo trandation of the iahien ta 


query, ante, pp. 65-106. The main in the Indian Anti | 


been identified. In drawing them up I hare derived great 
amistanoe fram CO, Miller's Gocsraphd tract Minorea,— 





The reason | 





doubt the Suvistu, and the Garwa the Gauri. 
Curtins and Strabo call the Suastns the Cho- 
&spes, According to Mannert the Suastus 
and the Garea or Gurwus were identical. Las- 
sent would, however, identify the Suastus with 
the modern Suwador Svat, and the Ga- 


Teens with its tributary the Panjkora; and 


this is the view adopted by General Cun- 
ningham. The Malamantos some would 
identify with the Choes (mentioned by Ar- 
rian, Anabasis IV. 25), which is probably rv- 
presented by the modern Ka mehorK honar, 
the largest of the tributaries of the Kabul; 
others, however, with the Panjkora. General 
Cunningham, on the other hand, takes it to 
be the Biira, a tributary which joins the 


| Kiibul from the south, With regard to the 
name KRophes he remarks: 


—"The name of 
Kophes is as old as the time of the Vecdius 
in which the K a bh A river is mentioned? aa an 
affinent of the Ind us; and, as it is not an Aryan 
word, I infer that the name mnst have been 
applied to the Kabul river before the Aryan 
occupation, or at least as early as h.C. =00. In 
the classical writers we find the C hoés, K o- 
phes, and Choaspes rivers to the west of 
the Indus; and at the present day we have the 
Kunar, the KR oram, and the Gomal rivers 
to the west, and the Kunihar river to the 


east of the Indas,—all of which are derived from 


the Scythian fu, ‘water.’ It is the guttural 
form of the Assyrian ho in ‘ Euphrates,” and 
*Enulens,’ and of the Turki ewand the Tibetan chu, 
allof which mean ‘water’ or*river.’"’ Ptolemy 
the Geographer mentions a city called Kabara 
situated on the banks of the Kophen, and a 
people called Kabolitw, 

Astakenoi and Assakénoi—lt is 
doubtful whether these were the same or different 
tribes. It has been conjectured, from some 
slight resemblance in the name, that they may 


have been the ancestors of the Afghins. Their 


territory lay between the Indus and the Ko- 
phen, extending from their junetion as far weat- 
ward ns the-ralley cf the Guraios-or Panj- 


a work which contains the text of the Indica with notes,—- 


oat Alterthums. ( ae 


Soc rotate thee ahs? -anol Ue Se pe —~Ep, 


on) 








kora 
Masiani, N yewi,and Hippasii. 
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ae held it to be a oustinanbion of Taare. rum 


‘The mountains belonging to the range which 


Nyasa, being the birth-place of Bacchus, | 


was, as is well known, bestowed a3 @ name on 
various places noted for the cultivation of the 
vine. General Cunningham refers its site toa 
point on the Kop hes above its junction with 
the Chots. The city may, however, have ex- 
isted only in fable.§ 

Masenoka (other formsare Massaga, Masaga, 
and Mazaga.)—The Sanskrit Masaka, near 
the Gauri, already mentioned. Curtius states 


that it was defended by a rapid river or its 


exstern side, When attacked by Alexander, 
it held out for four daya agamst all bis as- 
saults. 

Peukelaitis (other forms—Peukelaétis, 
Tenkolitw, Peakeladtis)—“The Greek name,” 
says General Cunningham, “of Peakelaotis 
or Peukolaltis was immediately derived from 
Prkkalaoti, which ia the Pali or spoken form 
of the Sanskrit Pushkalavati. It is 
also called Peukelas by Arrian, and the 
people are named Penkalei -by Dionysius 
Periegetes, which are both close transcripts 
of the Pili Pukkals. The form of Proklois, 
which i¢ found in Arrian’s Periplus of the 
Arylirean Sea and also in Ptolemy's (reogra- 
phy, ia perhaps only an attempt to give the 
Himdi name of Pokhar, instead of the Sans- 
krit Pushkara.” The same anthority fixes 
ita position at “the two large towns Parang and 
Chirsada, which form part of the well-known 
Hashtnagar, or‘ eight cities,’ that are seated 
cloge together on the eastern bank of the lower 
Swit river.” The position indicated is nearly 
seventeen miles to the north-east of Peshawar. 
Pushkals, according’ to Prof. Wilson, is 
still represented by the modern Pek hely or 
Pakhoh, in the neighbourhood of Peshiwar. 
The distance of Peukelaitis from Taxila (now 
represented by the vast ruins of Minikyala) is 
given by Pliny at sixty miles. 

Cuar. I.—Parapamisos {other forms— 
Paropamisos, Paropamissos, Paropanisos). This 
denotes the great mountain range now called 
Hind Kush, supposed to be a corrupted 
form of “ Indices Caucasus," the name given to 
the range by the Macedonians, either to flatter 
Alexander, or because they regarded it as a con- 
inuation of Caucasus. Arrian, however, and 


lie to the north of the Kabul river are called. 
Nishadba,ao Sanskrit word which appears. 
perhaps in the form Paropauisus, which is thati 
given by Ptolemy. According to Pliny, the 
Seythians called Mount Cancasus Grauca- 
sis, a word which represents the Indian name 
of Paropamisos, Gravakshas, which Ritter 
translates “splendentes rupium montes.””  Ac- 
cording to General Cunningham, the Mount 
Paresh or Aparasin of the Zendavesta 
corresponds with the Paropamisos of the Greeks. 
In modern maps Hindi Kush generally 
designates the eastern part of the range, and 
Paropamisos the western, According to 
Sir Alexander Burnes, the name Hindi Kush 
is unknown to the Afghins, but there is a parti- 
cular peak and also a pass ‘bearing that name 
between Afghanistan and Turkestiin. 

Emodos (other forms—Kmoda,. Emodon, 
Hemodes).—The name generally designated that 
part of the Himilayan range which extended 
along Nep4l and Bhitan and onward towards the 
ocean. Lassen derives the word from the Sans- 
krit haimeavata, in Prikrit haimeta, ‘“enowy." If 
this be sc, ‘Hemodos" is the more correct form. 
Another derivation refers the word to “ hémaitri” 
(hema, gold, and edri, mountain), ‘the golden 
mountains,’—so called either because they were 
thought to contain gold mines, or because of the 
aspect they presented when their snowy peaks 
reflected the golden effulgence of sunset. 

Imaus.—Related to the Sanskrit Aimavela, 
‘snowy.’ The name was applied at first by the 
Greeks to the Hindi Kush and the Himilayas, 
but was in course of time transferred to the Bo- 
lor range. This chain, which rons north and 
south, was regarded by the ancients as dividing 
Northern Asia into “Seythia intra Imaum"” anil 
“Scythia extra Imanm," and it has formed for 
ages the boundary between China and Turke- 
stiin. Pliny calls [mans a ‘ sromonfortem’ ot 
the Montes Amodi, stating at the same time that 
in the language of the inhabitants the name 
means “snowy.” 

Pattala.—The name of the Delta was pro- 
perly Patalene,andPitala was its capital. 
This was situated at the head of the Delta, 
where the western stream of the Indus bifar- 


cated. Thatha has generally been regarded 





§ Lassen, 1. #. 141, Gal. 
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as its modern representative, bat General Cun- 


ningham would “almost certainly” identify it 
with Nirankol or Haidaribid, of which 


Patalpur and Pitadila (* flat rock’) were: 


old appellations. With regard to the name 
Piitala he suggests that “it may have been de- 
rived from: Pétala, the trumpet flower" (Bij- 
nonia suaveolens), in allusion to the trumpet 
shape of the province included between the 
eastern and western branches of the mouth of the 
Indus, a3 the two branches as they approach the 
sea curve outward like the mouth ofa trampet.” 
Ritter, however, saya :—“Patala is the de- 
signation bestowed by the Brahmans on all the 
provinces in the west towards sunset, in anti- 
thesia to Prasinka (thg eastern realm) in 


Ganges-land: for Patdla is the mythological | 
name in Sanskrit of the under-world, and con-— 


sequently of the land of the west.” Arrian’s 
estimate of the magnitude of the Delta is some- 
what excessive. The length of its base, from 
the Pitti to the Kori mouth, was less than 100) 
stadia, while that of the Egyptian Delta was 
1300. 


contained 600 Greek feet — 625 Roman feet, 
or 6062 English fect. The Roman mile con- 
tained eight stadia, being about half a stadium 
less than an English mile. 
measurements given by Arrian are excessive, 
and it has therefore been conjectured that he 
may have used some standard different from the 
Olympic,—which, however, ia hardly probable. 
With regard to the dimensions of India as stated 
in this chapter, General Cunningham observes 
that their close agreement with the actual size 
of the country is very remarkable, and shows 


that the Indians, even at that early date in their | 
history, had a very accurate knowledge of tho | 
| considered to be a contraction of the Sanskrit 
Schami.—The schoenus was = 2 Persian para-— 


form and extent of their native land. 


sangs <= 60 stadia, but was generally taken at 
half that length, 

Cuar. IV. Tributaries of tha Ganges.—Seven- 
toen are here enumerated, the Jamna being 
omitted, which, however, ia afterwards men- 
tioned (chap. viii.) aa the Jobares. Pliny 
calls it the Jomanes, and Ptolemy the Dia- 
mounas. In Sanskrit it is sci Jamun dé (sister 
of Yama). 





Not a few of the | 





KanorKane,a tributary ofthe Jamni. Kan 
is, however, in Sanskrit Sena, and of this Kainas 
cannot be the Greek representative. 
Erannoboas.—As Arrianinformsus (chap. 
x.) that Palimbothra (Pitaliputra, 


 Pitnii) was situated at the confluence of this 


river with the Ganges, it must be identified with 


the river Sé.n, which formerly joined the Ganges 


a littl above Pitna, where traces of ita old 
channel are still discernible. The word no 
doubt represents the Sanskrit Hiranyaviha 


- (‘carrying gold’) or Hiranyabihn (‘having golden 


arms’), which are both poetical names of the Sin. 
Ti is said to be still called Hiranyavaha by 
the people on its banks. Megasthenes, how- 
ever, and Arrian, both make the Erannoboas 
and the Sén to be distinct rivers, and hence 
some would identify the former with the Gan- 


dak (Sanskrit Gandak i), which, according 
to Lassen, was called by the Buddhists Hira- 
nyavati, or‘the golden.’ 


too small a stream to suit the description of the 
Erannoboas, that it was the largest river in 


| India after the Ganges and Indus. The Sén 
Cuar. IT. 1300 stadia.—The Olympic stadi-— 
um, which was in general ose throughout Greece, 


may perhaps in the time of Megasthenes have 
joined the Ganges by two channels, which he 
may have mistaken for separa 

K og 0 an os.—Cosoagus in the form of the 
namein Pliny, and hence it has been taken to be 
therepresentative ofthe Sanskrit Kaushiki, the 





| river now called the Kosi. Schwanbeck, how- 





Kainas.—Some would identify this with the | 


ever, thinks it represents the Sanskrit Kojdeaha 
(= ‘ treasore-bearing’), and that it is therefore 
an epithet of the 3 4n, like Hiranyavaha, which 
has the same meaning. It seems somewhat to 
favour this view that Arrian in his enumeration 
and the Sdn. 

Sonos.—The S6n, which now joins the 
Ganges ten miles above Dinapur. The word is 





Suvarna (Suvanna), ‘ golden,’ and may have 
been given as a name to the river either because 


| ita sands were yellow, or becanse they contained 


Sittokatia and Solomatis.—tIt has 
not been ascertained what rivera were denoted 
by these names. General Cunningham in one 


of his maps gives the Solomatis as a name 


of the Saranju or Sarju, a tributary of the 
the famous Saraavati or Sarsuti, which, ac- 


oo 
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cording td the legends, after lipecee under- 
ground, joined the Ganges at Allahabad. 

EK ondochates—Now theGundak,—in 
because of its abounding in a kind of alligator 
haying 6 horn-like projection on its nose. 

Sam bos.—Probably the Sarabos of Pto- 
lemy. It may be the Sambal, a tributary of 
the Jamni, 

Magon.—According to Mannert the K im- 
rage a. 

A goranis.—According to Rennel the G ha- 
gri—a word derived from the Sanskrit Grd ar 
ghara (‘of gorgling sound’). 

Omalis has not been identified, but Schwan- 
beck remarks that the word closely agrees 
with the Sanskrit. Vimala (‘stainless’), a com- 
mon epithet of rivers. 

Kommenases.—Rennel and Lassen iden- 
tify this with the Karmanisa (bonorum 
operum destructriz), & small river which joins 
the Ganges above Baxir. According to a Hindu 
legend, whoever touches the water of this river 
loses all the merit of his good works, this being 
transferred to the nymph of the stream. 

Kakouthis.—Mannert takes this to be the 
Gumti. 

Andomatis.—Thought by Lassen to be 
connected with the Sanskrit Andhamati (tenebri- 
cosus) which he would identify, therefore, with 
the TA masa, the two names being identical in 
meaning. 

Madyandini may represent, Lassen 
thinks, the Sanskrit Madhyandina (meri- 
dionalis), 

Amyastis haa not been identified, nor 
Katadupa, the city which it passes. The 
latter part of thia word, dupe, may stand, 
Schwanbeck anggests, for the Sanskrit. dvipa, 

‘an island.’ 
OQxymagis—The Pazalm or Passalm, 


called in Sanskrit Pankals, inhabited the Doi, | 


—through which, or the region adjacent to it, | 
flowed the Ikshumati (‘abounding in sugar- 
cane’), Oxymagis very probably represented 
this name. 

Errenysis closely corresponds to V ari. 
nasi, the name of Binirma in Sanskrit,—so 
called from the rivers Varana and Asi, which 
join the Ganges in its neighbourhood. The | 
Mathm may be the people of Magadha. YV. 
de Saint-Martin would fix their position in the 


country between the = part of the Gumti © 
and the Ganges, adding that “the Journal of 
Hionen Theang places their capital, Mati 
pura, at o little distance to the east of the 
upper Ganges near Ganhgidvira, now 
Hardwar.”’ 

Tributaries of the Indus :—Hydraotes.— 
Other formsare Rhouadis and Hyarotis. Itisnow 
called the Ravi, the name being a contractic 
of the Sanskrit Ir i vati, which means ‘abound- 
ing in water,’ or ‘ the daughter of Irivat,’ the ele- 
phant of Indra, who is said to have generated 
-the river by striking his task against the rock 
whence it issues. His name has reference to 
his ‘ ocean’ origin. 

The name of the Kambistholw does not 
oceurelsewhere. Schwanbeck conjectures that 
it may represent the Sanskrit Kapisthola, 
‘ape-land,’ the letter m being inserted, a3 in 
‘Palimbothra." Arrian errs in making the Hy- 
phasis a tributary of the Hydraotes, for it falls 
into the Akesines below its junction with 
that river. | 

Hy phasis (otherformsare Bibasis, Hypasis, 
and Hyparis.)—In Sanskrit the Vipiiga, and 
nowthe Byasaor Bias. It lost its name on 
being joined by the Satadru, ‘the hundred- 
channelled,’ the Zaradros of Ptolemy, now the 
Satley. The Astrobm are not mentioned 
by any writer except Arrian. 

Saranges.—Acocording to Sehwanbeck, 
this word represents the Sanskrit Saran ga, 
‘six-limbed.” It is not known what river it 
designated. The Kekians, through whose coun- 
try it flowed, were called in Sanskrit, according 
to [ussen, Sekaya, 

Neudrosis not known. The Attakeni 
are likewise unknown, unless their name is 
See form of Assakent. 

Hydas pes.—Bidaspes is the form in Pto- 
ers In Sanskrit Vitasta, now the Be hator 
Jhelam; called also by the inhabitants on its 
banks the Bodusta, ‘widely spread.’ Jt is 
the “ fabulosus Hydaspes” of Horace, and the 
“Medus Hydaspes" of Virgil. It formed the 
western boundary of the dominions of Porns, 

Ozydraksi—Thisnamerepresents, accord- 
ing to Lassen, the Sanskrit Kehudraka. It , 
ia variously written,—Sydrakm, Syrakuse (pro- 
bably « corrupt reading for Sudrakm), Sabagrer, 
and Sygambri. According to some accounts, 
this was the people among whom Alexander was 
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severely wounded when his life was saved by | 


Ptolemy, who in consequence received the name 
of Sofer. Arrian, however, refers this meident 
to the country of the Mall. 

Akesiaes—Now the Chenib: in Sans- 
kit Asikni, ‘dark-coloured,’"—called afterwards 
Chandrabhiga. “This would have been hellen- 
ized into Sandrophagos,—s word so like to 
Androphagos or Alexandrophagos that the fol- 
lowers of Alexander changed the name to avoid 
the evil omen,—the more 50, perhaps, on account 
of the disaster which befell the Macedonian fleet 
at the turbulent jonction of the river with the 
Hydaspes."— Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Geography. 

Mal li.—They occupied the country between 
the Akesines and the Hydraotes or Iravati. The 
name represents the Sanskrit Malava, Multan 
being its modern representative. 

_ Toutap o8. —Probably the lower part of the 

or Satlej. 

‘Ryben og.—Probably the modern En- 
rind. 

Saparnos.—Probably the Ab basin. 

Soanus represents the Sanskrit Suvana, ‘ the 
aun,’ or ‘fire’—now the 5 van. 

The Abi s8irenn s.—The name may repro- 


sent the Sanskrit Abisara.| A king called — 


Abisares is mentioned by Arrian in his Avia- 
basis (iv. 7). Ttmay be here remarked that the 
names Of the Indian kings, as given by the Greek 
writers, were in general the names slightly 
modified of the people over whom they ruled. 

Taaronoo m.—The modern 8 em in. 

Cuar. V. Megasthen es —The date of his 
mission to India is uncertain. Clinton assigns 
it to the year 309 n.c., since about that time an 
drakottas (Chandragupta). It is also a disputed 
point whether he was sent on more than one 
embassy, as the words of Arrian (Anab. V. 6.), 
wolAdec &¢ Leyer ‘aguecoGas rapa Eardpaeorrow roy 
"ietaw Sacrikca, may moan cither that he went 
on several missions to Sandrakottus, or merely 
that hy had frequent interviews with him. From 
Arrian we forther learn regarding Megasthenes 
that he lived with Tyburtius the satrap of Ara- 
chosia, who obtained the satrapies of Arachosin 
and Gedrosia 323 u.c. Sandrakottus died about 
Bc. 288. 


Sesostris has been identified with ERam- | 





sea, the third king of the nineteenth jidyaanbe 
an givers ia ‘the ‘History of Manotho: 

Idanthyrsos—Strabo mentions an irrup- 
tion of Skythians into Asia under a leader of 





this name, and Herodotos mentions an invasion 
which was led by Madyas. As Idanthyreos 


may have been a common appellative of all the 
invasion to which both writers refer. It wns 
Psammitichus in Egypt. 

Mount Me ros.—Monnt Meru, the Olympus 
of Indian mythology, As a geographical term 
it designated the highland of Tartary north 
of the Himilaya. Siva was the Indian deity 
whom the Grecks identified with Bacchus, as 
they identified Krishna with Hercules. 

The rock Aornos.—The much-vered ques- 
tion of the position of this celebrated rock has 


been settled by General Cunningham, who has 


identified it with the ruined fortreas of Ran i- 
gat, situated immediately above the small vil- 
lage of Nogriim, which lies about sixteen miles 
north by west from Ohind, which he takes to 
be the Embolima of the ancients. “ Rinigai,” 
he says, “or the Queen's rock, is a large upright 
block on the north edge of the fort, on which 
Raja Vara's rdéni is said to have seated herself 
daily. Tho fort itself is attributed to Raja 
Vara, and some mins at the foot of the hill are 
called Raja Vara's stables . I think, there- 
fore, that the hill-fort of Aornos most probably 
derived its name from Rija Vara, and that the 
ruined fortress of Ri nigat has a better claim 
to be identified with thé Aornos of Alexander 
than either the Mahdban hill of General Abbott, 
or the castle of Raja Hodi proposed: by General 
Court and Mr. Loewenthal.” 

The Cave of Prometheas.—Probably 





oneof the vast caves in the neighbourhood of 


Bamian. 

Sibm.—A fierce mountain tribe called Si n- 
pul or Sinposh still exista, mhabiting the Hindi 
Kush, who use to this day the club, and wear the 


tins, however, the Sivw, whom he calls Sobii, 
occupied the country between the Hydaspes 
and Akesines. They may have derived their 





| name from the god Siva. In the neighbourhood 


of Hard 4 r there is'n Gisitich called Bibs: 
Cuar. VI. The Silas.—Other forma are 
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Billas and Silias. Demokritos ner Aristotle 
doubted the story told of this river, but Lassen 
states that mention is made in Indian writings 
of s river in the northern part of India whose 
waters have the power of turning everything 
cast into them into stone, the Sanskrit word for 
which is ila. 

Tala.—The fan-palm, the Borassus flabellr- 
formas of botany. 

Cuar. VIL.—Spatembas and his successors 
were the kinga of Ma gadha, which in these 
early times was the most powerful kingdom in 
India: Palibothra was its capital. 

Boudyas.—tThis is, no doubt, the name of 
Buddha hellenized. 

Souraseni—This name represents the 


Sanskrit Sirasena, which designated the country’ 


about Methora, now Mathuri, famous as 
the birthplace and scene of the adventures 
of Krishna, whom the Greeks identified with 
Hercules. Methora is mentioned by Pliny, 
who says, “ Amnis Jomanes in Gangem per Pali- 
bothros decurrit inter oppida Methora et Chari- 
sobora.”” Chrysobora and Kyrisobora are various 
readings for Charisobora, which is doubtless an- 
other form of Arrian’s Eleisobora. This word 
may represent, perhaps, the Sanskrit K fis h- 
niputra JobaresistheJamuna. The 
Palibothri, in the passage quoted, must be taken 
to denote the subjects of the realm of which Pa- 
libothra was the cupital, and not merely the 
inhabitants of that city, as some have supposed. 

Pandwa.—Pliny mentions a tribe called 
Pandaw, who- alone of the Indians were in the 
habit of haying female sovereigns. The name 


undoubtedly points to the famons dynasty of the 


Pindavas, which extended so widely over 
India. In the sonth there waa a district called 


Pandavi regio, while another of the same name | 


is placed by Ptolemy in the Panjib on the 
Bidaspes (Bias). 
Margarita—Tbhis word cannot be traced 


to Sanskrit. Murvarid is said to be a name in 


Palimbothra.—The Sanskrit Patalipotra, 
now Patna, sometimes still called Patali- 
putra. The name means ‘ the son of the Patali, 
or trampet flower (Bignontz suaveolens).’ 
earliest name was Kaudgambi, so called as 
having been founded by Ku 4s, the father of 
the celebrated sage Vidvamitra. It was 
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park, ‘abe: city of flowers.’ Magasthenes anc 
Eratosthenes give its distance from the month 
of the Ganges at 6000 stadia. 

The P rasians,—" Strabo and Pliny,” says 
General Cunningham, “agree with Arrman in 
ealling the people of Palibothra by the name 
of Prasii, which modern writera have unami- 
mously referred to the Sanskrit Prichya or 
‘eastern. But it seems tome that Prasiiis only 
the Greek formof Palisa or Parisa, which 
is an actnal and well-known name of Ma- 
gadha, of which Palibothra was the capital. 
It obtained this name from the Paldsa, or Butea 
frondosa, which still growa as luxuriantly in“the 
province as in the time of Hiwen Theang. The 
common form of the name is Paris, or when 
quickly pronounced Pris, whichI take to be 
the trué original of the Greek Prasii. This 
derivation is supported by the spelling of the 
name given by Curtius, who calls the people 
Pharrasii, which is an almost exact transcript 
of the Indian name Parasiya. The Praxiakos of 
flian is only the derivative from Palisaka. 

Cuar. XXI.—According to Vincent, the ex- 
pedition started on the 23rd of October 327 
B.C. ; the text indicates the year 326, bat the 
correct date is $25. The lacuna marked by the 
asterisks has been supplied by inserting the 
name of the Macedonian month Dius. The 
Ephesians adopted the names of the months 
used by the Macedonians, and so began their 
year with the month Dius, the first day of which 
corresponds to the 24th of September. The har- 
bour from which the expedition sailed was dis- 
tant from the sea 150 stadia. It was probably 
in the island called by Arrian, in the Ana- 
basta (vi. 19) Killuta, in the western arm of 
the Indus,—that now called the Pitti mouth. 

Kaumara may perhaps be represented by 
the modern Khiiu, the name of one of the 
mouths of the Indus in the part through which 
the expedition passed. 

EK oreestis.—This name does not occur elae- 
where. Regarding the sunken reef encountered 
ander Bornes says: “Near the mouth of the 
river we passed # rock stretching across the 
stream, which is particularly mentioned by 
Nearchus, who calla it a dangerous rock, and 
is the more remarkable since there is not even 
a stone below Tatta in any other part of the 


Indus.” The rock, he adds, is at a distance of 
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six miles up the Pitti. “It is vain,” says 
Captain Wood in the narrative of his Journey 
lo the Source of the Owus, “in the delta of such 
@ river (as the Indus), to identify existing locali- 
ties with descriptions handed down to us by the 
historians of Alexander the Great. .... (but) 


Burnes haa, I think, shown that the mouth by | 


which the Grecian fleet left the Indus was the 
modern Piti. The ‘dangerous rock’ of Near- 
chus completely identifies the spot, and as it is 
still in existence, without any other within a 


circle of many miles, we can wish for no stronger — 


evidence.” With regard to the canal dug 
through this rock, Burnes remarks: “ The 
Greek admiral only availed himself of the ex- 
perience of the people, for it is yet customary 
among the natives of Sind to dig shallow canals 
and leave the tides or river to deepen them; 
and a distance of five stadia, or half a mile, 
would call for not great labour. It is not to be 
supposed that sandbanks will continue unaltered 
for centuries, but I may observe that there was 
a large bank contiguous to the island, between 
it and which a passage like that of Nearchus 
might have been dug with the greatest advan- 
tage.” The same anthor thus describes the mouth 
of the Piti:—* Beginning from the westward 
we have the Pitti mouth, an embouchure of the 
Buggaur, that falls injo what may be called the 
Hay of Karichi. It has no bar, but a large 
sandbank together with an island ontside pre- 


vent a direct passage into it from the sea, and | 


narrow the channel to about half a mile at its 
mouth.” 

K rokala.—“ Karachi," says General Cun- 
ningham, must have been on the eastern fron- 
tier of the Arabite,—a deduction which is ad- 
mitted by the common consent of all inquirers, 
who have agreed in identifying the Kolaka 
of Ptolemy, and the sandy island of Krokola 
where Nearchna tarried with his fleet for one 
day, with o small island in the bay of Kari- 
the mainland of the Arabii. It was 150 stadia, 
or 17} miles, from the western mouth of the 
positions of Karichi and the mouth of the 
Ghira river, if,as we may fairly assume, the 
present coast-line has advanced five or six miles 
daring the twenty-one centaries that have elapsed 
since the death of Alexander,- The identifica- 


in which Karachi is situated is called K ar- 
kalla to this dey, On leaving Krokala, Near- 
chos had Mount Eiros (Manora) on his 
right hand, and a low flat island on his left,— 
which is a very accurate description of the 

Arabii—Tho name is variously written,— 
The name of their river has also several forms,— 
Arabis, Arabius, Artabis, Artabins. It is now 
called the Purfli, the river which flows 
through the present district of Las into the bay 
of Sonmiyini. 

Oritm#.—The name in Curtius is Horite. 
General Cunningham identifies them with the 
people on the Aghor river, whom he says the 
Greeks would have named Agoritm or Aoritm, 
by the suppression of the guttural, of which a 
trace svill remains in the initial aspirate of 
‘Horitw." Some would connect the name with 
Hanr, a town which lay on the route to Fira- 
bazyin Mekran. 

B¢bakta.—The form of the name iz Bibaga 
in Pliny, who gives its distance from Krokala 
attwelve miles. Vincent would refer it to the 
island now called Chiln e y,—which, however, 
is too distant. 

Sangada.—This name D'Anville thought 
survived in that of a race of noted pirates who 
infested the shores of the gulf of Kachh, called 
the Sangadians or Sangarians. 

Caar. XXU—The coast from Karichi to the 
Poriili has undergone considerable changes, 
80 that the position of the places mentioned in 
this chapter cannot be precisely determined. 
“From Cape Monze to Sonmiyani," saya Blair, 
“the coast bears evident marks of having saf- 
fered considerable alterations from the encroach- 
menta of the sea. Wefoand trees which had been 
washed down, and which afforded us a supply of 
fuel. In some parts I saw imperfect creeks in a 
parallel direction with the coast. These might 
probably be the vestiges of that narrow channel 
throogh which the Greek galleys passed.”’ 

Domw.—This island is not known, bat it 
probably Iny near the rocky headland of Irns, 
now called Manord, which protects the port 

Morontobari—"The name of Moronto- 
bara,” says General Cunningham, “I would iden- 
tify with Mafiri, which is now applied to the 
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a a ns 
point of the Pab range of mountains. Bara, ov | | Mela—Tubero. These authors mention an- 


Béri, means a roadstead or haven ; and miata 
is evidently connected with the Persian Maril, a 
man, of which the feminine ia still preserved in 
Kéémirl, as Mahrin, a womans: From the dis- 
tances given by Arrian, I am inclined to fix 
it at the mouth of the Bahar rivulotya small 
stream which falls into the sea about midway be- | 
tween Cape Monze and Sonmiyani."" Women's 
Haven is mention by Ptolemy and Ammiannus 
Marcellinus. There is in the neighbourhood a 
mountain now called Mor, which may be a 
remnant of the name Morontoban. The channel 
through which the fleet passed after leaving this 
place no longer exists, and the island has of 
course disappeared. 

Haven at the mouth ofthe Arabis.—The 
Purili discharges its waters into the bay of 
Sonmiyini, as bas been already mentioned. 
“Sonmiyini,” says Kempthorne, ‘is a small 
town or fishing village situated at the mouth of 
a creek which rons up some distance mland. 
It ia governed by asbelkh, and the inhabitants 
appear to be very poor, chiefly subsisting on dried 
fish andrice. A very extensive-bar or sandbank 
rans across the mouth of this inlet, and none 
but vessels of small burden can get over it oven 
at high water, buco inside the water is deep.” 
The inhabitants of the present day are as badly off 
for water as their predecessors of old. “ Every- 
thing,” says one who visited the place, “is 
searce, even water, which is procured by digging 
a hole five or aix feet deep, and as many in 
diameter, in a place which waa formerly aswamp; 
and if the water oozes, which sometimes it does 
not, it serves them that day, and perhaps the 
next, when it turns quite brackish, owing to the 
nitrous quality of the earth.” 

Car. XXI0. Pagali.—Another form is 
Pegadm, met with in Philostratus. who wrote a 
work on India. 

EKabana—To jodge from the distances 
given, this place should be near the stream now 
ealled Agbor, on which is situated Harkin, 
It is probably the K@amba of Ptolemy. 

Kokala must have been situated near the 
headland now called Ras Katchari. 

Cour. XXIV. Tomeros—From the dis- 
tances given, this must be identified with the 
Maklow or Hingal river; some would, 
however, make it the Bhusil. The form of 
the name in Pliny ia Tomberus, and in 





other river in connection with the Tomerus,— 
the ArosapesorArusaces, 

XXV. Malana.—Its modern representative » 
is doubtless Riis Malin or Malen. 

The Length of tie Voyage, 1600 stadia.—In 
reality the length is only between 1000 and 
1100 stadia, even when allowance is made for 
the winding of the coast. Probably the diffi- 
culty of the navigation made the distances ap- 
pear much greater than the reality. 

Cor. XXVI. The Ged rosians.—Their 
country, which corresponds generally to Mek- 
rin, was called Gedrosia, Kedrosia, Gadrosia, or 
Gadrosia. The people were an Arianian race 
akin to the Arachosii, Arii, and Drangiani. 

Bagisara.—* This place,” says Kemp- 
thorne, “is now known by the name of A ra- 
bah or Hormarah Bay,and is deep and com- 
modious with good anchorage, sheltered from all 
winds but those from the southward and east- 
ward. The point which forms this bayis very high 
and precipitous, and runs ont some distance into 
the sea. ..... Rather a large fishing village 
is uituated on a low sandy isthmus about one 
mile across, which divides the bay from another. 
The only articles of provision we could 
obtain from the inhabitants were a few fowls. 
some dried fish, and goats. They grow no 
kind of vegetable or corn, a few water-melons 
being the only thing these desolate regions 
bring forth. Sandy deserts extend into the in- 
terior as far aa the eye can reach, and at the 
back of these rise high mountains.” 

The Kha pua of Ptolemy corresponds to the 
Bagisaraor Pasira of Arrian,and evidently 
survives in the present name of the bay and the 
headland of Ara ba. 

Kolta.—aA place unknown. 
| on the other side of the isthmns which c 
Ris Araba with the mainland. 

Kalybi.—A different form is Kalami or Ka- 
lame, Situated on the river now called K a- 
lami, or Komra, or Kormat. 

Karnine(otherforms—Karbine, Karmina). 
The const was probably called Karmin,if Karmis 
is represented in Kurmat. The island lying 
twelve miles off the mouth of the Kalami is now 
called Astola or Sanga-di p, which Kemp- 
thorne thus describea:—“' Ashtola ig a small 
desolate island about four or five miles in cir- 
cumference, situated twelve miles from the ooast 
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of Mekriin. Its cliffs rise rather abruptly from 
the sca to the height of about 300 feet, and it 
is inaccessible except in one place, which is a 
sandy beach about one mile in extent on the 
northern side. 
quent this island for the purpose of deposit- 
ing their eggs. Nearchus anchored off it and 
called it Karnine. He says also that he re- 
ceived hospitable entertainment from its in- 
habitants, their presenta being cattle and fish ; 
but not a vestige of any habitation now remains. 
The Arabs come to this island and kill im- 


menge numbers of these turtles—not for the 
purpose of food, but they traffic with the shell — 
to China, where it is made into a kind of paste | 


and then into combs, ornaments, &c., m imita- 
tion of tortoise-shell. The carcasses caused a 
mala we could see on the island were rats, and 
they were swarming. They feed chiefly on 
the dead turtle, The island was once famons 
as the rendezvous of the Jowassimee pirates." 
Vincent quotes Blair to this effect regarding 


the island:—“ We were warned by the no- | 


tives at Passara that it would be dangerous to 
approach the island of Asthola, as it was en- 
chanted, and that a ship had been turned into 
a rock. The superstitions story did not deter 
us; we visited the jsland, found plenty of ex- 


cellent turtle, and saw the rock alluded to, which — 


at a distance had the appearance of a ship un- 
der sail, The story was probably told to pre- 
vent our disturbing the turtle. It has, however, 
some affinity to the tale of Nearchus's transport.” 
As the enchanted island mentioned ofterwards 
100 stadia distant from the coast, it was probably 
the same as Karnine. 

Kisas.—Another form is Kysa. 

M osarna—The place according to Ptolemy 
is 900 stadia distant from the Kalami river, but 
according to Marcianus 1300 stadia. 
have been situated in the neighbourhood of Cape 
Passence. The distances here are so greatly 
exaggerated that the text is suspected to be cor- 
rupt or disturbed. From Mosarna to Kophas 
the distance is represented as 1750 stadia, and 
yet the distance from Cape Passence to Kis 
EKoppa (the Kephas of the text) is barely 500 
wis in 


| Coar, AXVIL Balomon.—The namo does 
op 


Great quantities of turtle fre- | 


lt must | 





Barna—This Wena is called in Piclny 
and Marcianus Badera or Bodera, and may have 
been situated near the cape now called Chemanl 


_ Bunder. 


Dendrobosa—In Ptolemy a place is men- 


tioned called Derenoibila, which may bethe same 
aa this. The old name perhaps survives in the 


modern Daram or Duram,thename of a high- 
laud on part of the coast between Cape Passence 
and Guadel. 

K 7 iza.— According to Ptolemy and Marci. 
anus this place lay 400 stadia to the weat of the 
promontory of Alambator (now Ris Guadel). 
some trace of the word may be recognized in 
Ris Ghunge, which now designates a point 
of land situated about those parts. 

The little town atlacked by Nearchus.—The 
promontory in ita neighbourhood called Bagia 
is mentioned by Ptolemy and Marcianus, the 
latter of whom gives its distance from Kyiza at 
250 stadia, which is but half the distance as 
given by Arrian. To the west of this was the 
river Kandryaces or Hydriaces, the modern 
Baghwar Dasti or Mohani river, which falls 
into the Bay of Gwattar. 

Coar. XXIX. Talmena—aA name not 
found elsewhere. To jodge by the distance as- 
signed, it mast be placed on what is now called 
Chaubar Bay, on the shores of which are three 
towns, one being called Tiz,—perhapa the 
modern representative of Tiss, a place in those 
parts mentioned by Ptolemy, and which may 





| have been the Talmena of Arrian. 


Kanasis.—The name is not found elsewhere. 
Tt must have beon situated on a bay enclosed 
within the two beadlands Ras Fuggem and Ris 
Godem. 

Kanate probably stood on the site of the 
modern Kungoun, which is near Ris 
Kalatét, and not far from the river Bunth. 

T roes.—Erratum for Troi; another form is 
Tai. 

Da gasira.—The place in Ptolemy is call- 
ed Agris polis—in Marcianuws—Agrisa. The 
molern name ig Girish k. 

10,000 stadia,—The length of the coast line of 


the Ichthyophagi is given by Strabo at 
| 7300 stadia only. 
natives, with that of their mode of living and 


“This description of the 


the country they inhabit, is strictly correct even 


sei aaa (Kempthorne. ) 


XXX.—In illustration of the state. 
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ments in the text regarding whales may be 
compared Strabo, XV, ii, 12, 15, 

Coar. XXXII.—EKarmania extended 
from Cape Jask to Ris Nabend, and compre- 
hended the districts now called Moghostin, 
Kirman, and Liristan. Its metropolis, accord- 
ing to Ptolemy, was Karmana, now Kir- 
man, which gives its name to the whole pro- 
the expedition was in the neighbourhood of Cape 


Jask, where the coast is described as being very | 


rocky, and dangerous to mariners on account of 
shoals and rocks under water. Kempthorne says: 
The cliffs along this part of the coast are 
very high, and in many places almost perpendi- 
colar. Some have a singular appearance, one 
near Jask being exactly of the shape of a quoin 
r wedge; and another is a very remarkable 
peak, being formed by three stones, as if placed 
by homan hands, one on the top of the other. 
Tt is very high, and has the resemblance of 
a chimney.” 
Bados.—Erratum for Badis. It is near 


Jask, beyond which was the promontory now | 


called Raj Keragi or Cape Bombarak, which 
marks the entrance to the Straits of Ormus. 
Maketa.—Now Riis Mussendom, in 
Omiin—about fifty miles, according to Pliny, 
from the opposite coast of Karmania. It figures 
in Lalla Rookh as “ Selama's sainted cape.” 
Cuar. XXIII. Neoptana.—This place is 
not mentioned elsewhere, bat muat have been 
situated somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
the village of Karun. 
The Anamis (other forms—Ananis, An- 
danisa, Andamis).—It is now called the N drab. 
Harmozia (other forms—Hormazia, Armi- 
“ia regio).—The name was transferred from the 


mainland to the island now called Ormua when | 


the inhabitants fled thither to escape from the 
Moghals. It is called by Arrian Organa (chap. 
xexvii.). The Arabians called it Djerun, a 
name which it continued to bear up to the 12th 


century. Pliny mentions an island called Oguris, — 


of which perhaps Djerun is a corruption, He 
ascribes to it the honour of having been the 
birthplace of Erythres. The description, how- 
ever, which he gives of it is more applicable 
to the island called by Arrian (chap. xxxyvii.) 
Osrakta (now Kishm) than toOrmnos. Arrian's 
description of Harmozia is still applicable to the 
region adjacent to the Minib. “ It is termed,” 





says Kempthorne, “the Paradise of Persia. It 


is certainly most beantifully fertile, and abounds 
in orange groves, orchards containing apples, 
pears, peaches, and apricots, with vineyards pro- 
ducing a delicious grape, from which was made 
at one time a wine called Amber rosolia, gene. 
rally considered the white wine of Kishma; but 
no wine is made here now.” The old name of 
Kishma—Oirakta—is preserved in one of its 
modern names, Vrokt or Brokt. 

Cuap. XXXVII. The island sacred lo Po gei- 
don.—The island now called An gar, or Han- 
jam, tothe south of Kishm. It is described as 
being nearly destitute of vegetation and uninha- 
bited. Its hills, of volcanic oris:n, rise toa height ' 
of 300 feet. The other island, distant from the 
mainland about 300 stadia, is now called the 
Great Tombo, near which is a smaller island 
ealled Littl Tombo. They are low, flat, and 
uninhabited. They are 25 miles distant from 
the western extremity of Kishm. 

Pylora.—Now Polior. 

Sisidone (other forms—Prosidodone, pro- 
Sidodons, pros Sidone, pros Dodone). Kemp- 
thorne thought this was the small fishing vil- 
lage now called M og os, situated ina bay of the 
same name. The namemay perhaps be preserved 
in the name of a village in the same neighbour- 
hood, called nan Tarsia—now R ie-el-Djard 
—described sa high and rugged, and of a red- 
dish colour. 

K'atak a.—Now the island called K aes or 
Kenn. Its character has altered, as it is now 





covered with divseliréin: and grows wheat and 


tobacco. It supplies ships with rofreshment, 
chiefly goats and sheep and a few vegetables. 
Cur. XXXVIII.—The boundary between 
Karmania and Persis was formed by a range of 
mountains opposite the island of Kataka. 
Ptolemy, however, makes Karmania extend 
moch further, to the river Bagradas, now 
called the Naban or Nabend. 
Kokander (other forms—Kekander, Ki- 


Inderabia orAndaravia, is about four 
or five miles from the mainland, having a small 
town on the north side, whore is a safe and 
commodions harbour. The other island men- 
tioned immediately after is probably that now 
called Bushoab It is, according to Kemp- 
thorna, a low, flat island about eleven miles 











om th mainland containing wma owe aioe 
ren Ae at aI Lint 


A postana.—Neara place now called 5 ch e- 
var. It is thought that the name may be 
traced in DahrAsban, an adjacent moun- 
tain ridge of which Ochus was probably the 
southern extremity. 

The bay with numerous villages on ite shores 
is that on which Naban or Nabend is 
nov situated. It is not far from the river 
called by Ptolemy the Bagradas. The place 
abounds with palm-trees, as of old. 

Gogana—Now Konkanor Konaun. 
The bay lacks depth of water, still a stream falls 
into it—the Areon of the text. To the north- 
west of this place in the interior lay Pasar- 
gada, the ancient capital of Persia and the 

Sitakus.—The Sitiogagus of Pliny, who 
states that from its mouth an ascent could be 
made to Pasargada in seven days; but this is 
manifestly an error. It is now represented by 
a stream called Sita-Khegian. 

Char. XXXIX. Hieratis.—The changes 
which have taken place along the coast have 


been go considerable that it is difficult to ex. 
plain this part of the narrative consistently with — 
| trace his course, as mentioned in the next 


the now existing state of things. 

Mesambria.—Tho peninsula lies so low 
that at times of high tide itis all but submerged. 
The modern Abu-Shahr or Bushir is 
situated on it. 

Taoke, onthe river Granis.—Nearchus, it 
is probable, put into the mouth of the river now 
called the Kisht. A town existain the neigh- 
bourhood called Gra or Gran, which may 
have received its name from the Granis. The 
royal city (or rather palace) 200 stadia distant 


from this river is mentioned by Strabo, 
| to where they entered the river tas 600 stadia.— 


XV, 3, 3, as being situate on the coast. 
Rogonis—li ia written Rhogomanis by 
Ammianus Marcellinus, who mentions it as one 
of the four largest rivera in Persia, the other 
three being the Vatrachitis, Brisoana, and Ba- 


grada, 
Brizana.—lts position cannot be fixed with 


Oroatis.—Anothor form is Arosis. Tt an- 
sewers to the Zarotis of Pliny, who states that the 
navigation at its mouth was difficult, except to 


NOTES TO ARRIAN’S wii 





those well acquainted with it. It formed the 
boundary between Persis and Susiana, The 
form Oroitis corresponds to the Zend word 
aurwat, * swift." It is now called the T ab. 
Cuap. XL. Uxii—They are mentioned by 
the author in the Analasis, bk. vii. 15, 3, 
Persis Aas three different dimates—On thia 
point compare Strabo, bk. xv, 3, 1. 
Ambassadors from the Euzine Sea.—It has been 
conjectured that the text here is imperfect; 
Schmieder opines thatthe story about the am- 


 basaadors is a fiction, 


Cuap. XLT. Kataderbis.—Thisis the bay 
which receives the streams of the Mensureh 
and Dorak; at its entrance lia two islands, 
Bunah and Deri, one of which is the Margastana 
of Arrian. 

Diridotis.—This is called by other writers 
Teredon, and is said to have been founded by 
Nabuchodonosor. Mannert places it on the 
island now called Bubian; Colonel Chesney, 
however, fixes its position at Jebel Sanam, 
a gigantic mound near the Pallacopas branch of 
the Euphrates, considerably to the north of the 
embouchure of the present Euphrates. Near- 
chus had evidently passed unawares the main 
stream formed by the janotion of the Euphrates 
and Tigris (called by some the Pasitigris), and 
sailed too far westward. Hence he had to re- 


chapter. 
Coar. XLII. Pasitigris.—The Enulwus, 
now called the K ar in, one arm of which united 


| with the Tigris, while the other fell into the sea 


by an independent mouth. It is the Ulai of 
the prophet Daniel. Pus is said to be an old 
Persian word meaning small. By some writers 
the name Pasitigria waa applied to the unil- 
ed stream of the Tigris and Euphrates, now 
called the Shat-elAra b. 

Tha distance from where they entered the lake 


A reconsideration of this passage has led me to 
adopt the view of those who place Aginis on 
the Tigris, and not onthe Pasitigris, I would 
therefore now translate thus :—* The asceni from 
the southern (end of the) lake to where the river 
Tigria falls into if is 600 stadia.” The floet, there- 


fore, could not have visited Aginis. The courses 


of the rivers and the conformation of the country 
have all undergone great changes, and hence 


| the identification of localities is a matter of dif- 


340 


ficulty and uncertainty. The distance from 
Aginis toSuésa appears to me to be much 
under-estimated, 

The following extract from Strabo will illus- 
trate this part of the narrative :— 

“Polycletus says that the Choaspes, and the 
Eoleuase,and the Tigris also enters lake, and 
thence discharge themselves into the sea; that 
on the side of the Inke is a mart, as the rivera do 
not receive the merchandize from the sea, nor 
convey it down to the sea, on account of dams in 
the river, purposely constructed; and that the 
goods are transported by land,a distance of 800 
atadia, to Susis: according to others, the rivera 
which flow through Susis discharge themselves 
by the intermediate canals of the Euphrates into 
the single stream of the Tigris, which on this 
account has at ita mouth tho name of Pasitigris. 


According to Nearchus, the sea-coast of Susis is | 


awampy and terminates at the river Euphrates; 
at its mouth is a village which receives the mer- 
ebandize from Arabia, for the coast of Arabia 
approaches close to the mouths of the Euphrates 
and the Pasitigris ; the whole intermediate space 
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is occupied by a lake which receives the Tigris. 
On sailing wp the Pasitigris 150 stadia is a 
bridge of rafts leading to Susa from Persie, and 
is distant from Susa 60 (600?) stadia: the Pam- 
tigris is distant from the Oroatis about 2000 
stadia ; the ascent through the lake to the mouth 
of the Tigris is 600 stadia; near the mouth 
stands the Susian village Aginis, distant fram 
Susa 500 stadia; the journey by water from the 
mouth of the Euphrates up to Babylon, through 
a well-inhabited tract of country, isa distance of 
more than 3000 stadia."—Book xv. 3, Bohn’s 
translation. 

The Bridge.—This, according to Ritter and 
Rawlinson, was formed at a point near the 
modern village of Ahwaz. Arrowsmith places 
Aginis at Ahwaz. 

Caap. XLUI—The 3rd part of the Indica, 
the purport of which is to prove that the sonth- 
ern parts of the world are uninhabitable, begins 
with this chapter, 
when or wherefore Ptolemy sent troops on this 


MAXIMS AND SENTIMENTS FROM THE MAHABHARATA. , 
BY J. MUIR, D.C.L., LL.D. PaD., EDINBURGH. 
(Continued from p- 313.) 


4. Benaficenca a duly. Mahibhirata 
iit, 13745. 
A man should do with all his might 
The good his heart has once designed. 
Ne’er let him wrong with wrong requite, 
But be to others ever kind. 
41. The humble ara wise. vy. 1010. 
Those men who far "bove others rise 
In learning, wealth, or royal state, 
And yet with pride are ne'er elate, 
By all are justly reckoned wise, 
42. Selfishness. vy, 1011, 
Who more inhuman lives than he, 
Of dainty food who eats the best, 
In rich attire is always drest, 
And stints his helpless family ? 
43. Marks of a virtuous man, y. 1088. 
No ill the thonghtfal man disturbs, 
His hungry appetite who curbe, 
Tn comfort all bis household keeps, 


Who toils immensely, little sleeps, 
Who, not content to belp his friends, 
When asked, his help to foes extends. 
44. Mutability of human fhings. xi. 48. 
In scatterings end collections all ; 
High towering piles at last must fall; 
In parting every meeting ends ; 
To death all life of creatures tends. 
45. All sing known to the gods. xii, 7058: 
Their wilfnl sing from view to screen ; 
46. Evils of wealth ; praise of contentment. 
iii, 84. | 
As fire consumes the wood from which it 
springs, 
So inborn greed to mortals ruin brings. 
The rich in constant dread of rulers live, 





Deceunen, 1876.) MAXIMS, 4c. FROM THE MAHABHARATA. 341 
Ev'n wealth itself to some men proves a bane; | 52. No perfect happiness in the world, xii, 6712." 


As flesh by denizens of earth sea, air,— Ase Tuoi a 

aay : Tan a » happier, others more distrest ; 
Boos ts, lishes, birds, i} ae seized as dainty fare, But any man completely blest 

So, too, the rich are preyed on everywhere. I nowhere yet have seen on earth. 


Increasing wealth to greed and folly leads, 
breed 


53. Good advice not to be wasted on fools. v. 3290 
When good advice is not more prized than ill, 
What man of sense has any words to spare 
For thoughtless fools? Does any minstrel care 
| On deaf men’s ears to waste his tuneful skill 
| 4. The wise corrected by advice; the bad only 
checked by puniahment. vy. 1252. 
Their teachers’ words correct the wise, 
The Judge who dwells ‘mid Hades’ gloom 
Awards the secret sinner's doom. 
50. Had men pleased to hear ill, not good, 
of others, v. 1482. 
Of others’ ill to hear makes bad men glad : 
To bear of others’ virtnes makes them ead. 
56. The bad like, the good dislike, fo censure 
others. i, 8079. 
In censuring others wicked men delight : 


In getting, keeping, losing wealth, what pain 
Do men endure! They others kill for gain. 
The vain desires of mortals never reat; 
Contentment only makes them truly blest. | 
Life, beauty, youth, gold, power, we cannot keep ; | 
The loss of those we love we soon must weep ; 
On such-like things, from which he soon must 





part, 
The thoughtful man will never set his heart. 
In hoarding gold no more thy days expend ; 
Or else endure the ills that wealth attend. 
Ev'n men who wealth for pious uses win 
Wouhd better act if none they sought to gain : 
"Tis wiser not with mud to soil the skin 
Than first to soil, and then wash off the stain. 


47. Fools mistake evil for good. y. 1155. 


Esteeming real loss as gain, With all good men ‘tis just the 
And real gain as evil, fools, ei Opposite. 
Whom lawless passion ever roles, : oneor soley ees aN Fal eco, Wil. 

For bliss mistake their greatest bane. 2116. 


48. Men risk their lives for money. iii. 15398. 
On seas, in foresta wild, the bold 
Will risk their precious lives for gold. 

49. Consequences of rejecting honest advice. x.234. 


Whene'er a man wise counsel scorns 
Which friends impress, but he dislikes, 


Their neighbours’ fanits, but very slow 
To note their own: when these they know, 
With self-deluding art they eye. 
58. Men of merit only can appreciate merit. 
viii. 1817. 
No man can others’ merits know 
If be himself has none to show. 


And such a man misfortune strikes, 
He then, too late, his folly mourns. 59, A man's aims vary with his time of life. 
| | x. 115. 
50. Boldness necessary for success, 1. 5613. 
‘ : : Leis eee In youth a man is Jed away 
whidhsoosel.eacd niece tal vali ca By other thoughts, ideas, aime, 
And ready danger to confront: Than those his middle life which sway ; 
But if he dares, and bears its brunt, In age yet other schemes he frames. 
ie es alban aah geet hae 60. Virtwa lies in the thought, not in the act, 
51. Action af the right time. xi. 36. xii. 7063, 
While yet the hours for action last, The real seat of virtue *s in the mind, 
‘A man should strive his ends to gain; And not in outward act; so say the wise : 
That so he may not mourn in vain, Let therefore every man in thought devise, 
The chance away for ever past. In act promote, the weal of all mankind. 


© "This verse in the origizel tesmediataly precedes No. #1, p. 164 
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61. None can share another's virtue. 
xii. 7 O64. 
In virtue’s practice men must act alone ; 
No friends can e’er their moral efforts share : 


Wise guides may well the rule of life declare, | 


But not the wills of other men command.t 
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(Decewsen, 1876. 


62. Weak foes not to be despised. 1. 555%. 
(Compare i. 6627.) 
Let none a feeble foe despise : 
If but a little fire should seize 
One out of many forest trees, 
Soon low the wood im ashes lies. 


SANSKRIT AND OLD CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY J. F. FLEET, Bo. C5. 
(Continued from p. 177.) 


No. XIX 


The accompanying inscription is from Plate 
$9 of Major Dixon's Collection. The original, 
in the Old Canarese charactera and language, 
is on a stone-tablet, 5’ 4" high by 2 5)" broad, 
at Balagimve. The emblems at the top 
of the tablet are :—In the centre, a linga; on 
ta right, a seated man, bearded and torbaned, 
with the sun above him and a boar beyond 
" him; and on its left, a curved sword, with the 
moon above it anda cow and calf beyond it. 
A facsimile of the photograph accompanies," 


The inscription is full of curious technical 
expressions, some of which I am not in a posi- 
tion to explain. It records gran’s made by 
certain persons and guilds of Balligrime 
to Sdmésvarapanditadéva, the priest 
of the god Nakharéivaradéva of Ti- 
Varegere, in the eighteenth year of the 
Pov of the Chélokys king Vikramé- 

ditya the Great, ie. in the Saka year 


| 1015 (4. p, 1093-4), being the Srimokha 


soiwalvara, 


Transcription, 


[1] SA oABT I. ogo ernmerc se 
[2] sbavh ogra Bom: 

[3] - F9, eeOrD. rao 

[4] % WA, a ey Ty) ou 


(1) 


[ 6] Seale ns, Gard 


Od, MB.2¢3, Shon, Days gosto 

Qj2k A%a) Se bate] 
(5] ieuey soagie crs RameR (TH )ohtavseto deur, 
30s. |B IRE FBatdascays, Favs ude 


[1] Oly P A005 SAeCOR 
Soda oe TS. Bo he somrue. 
Bye iy 
area hoeNe zi. 
wmggures derhS/ 8, susaebe deg 
mee IG [|] AeA, web. 


[7] RPMs SL0dA/F JB date(s) Nsom Seo Ro( Ks \rexrseeo8/#, Bx aexha( 2's) erserociens. 


the 

[8] webs Sabdsadracor gay, Fa Sas song (o Ros B eaimsatwote. 
[9] ereitenarra es (1) 512) wont) as(sha) ste BONE) Ai eomnc = ew Ly ohne. 
Ri poetae ‘sha fees, 
[10] SB, aoey pee(ra)ro SHumbaiaeCagyTay Seve ddy( doe) leas. a 
[11] PEASaas soadcys bong, sBatve seek 2X) de irae ange 
[12] DeMsBegtidds2( th) sey. (3) Saaseyx. 9 Uo manOAAN, xj uh, Ke 
[13] &Bo Byes, mez re ae 2 AP) Saacs vu, sontests a 
[14] geeoBAamo wt F/Dar)Aiysaino S(MSx)ORy cme AVE Feo shoaseain 
[15] [MP2 t]S WegMowordansst{ aoe) AysBart vowdadset(sy0) erioseutio  diedma. 
fis] ; ORAL, cde, WR, aAceatioy cee sso goctdaentess. 
[17] [4}¢ G75 seo tte alps) aso esi 8 wa Fedan woe ats 


+ The original words of these last two lines translated 
Hterally ron thos: “ Having got the rule on) hat 
alisdch. Tet uinenbverde 


© By mistake this plate is titled “ Stone Inscription of 


the Kalachuri 
oat a ” for page 46. It is of the Western 


Tha: vowel, aw, "andthe oui arn distin the 
onl illegible, ‘sénabées' follows 
wort here innit ke! ‘ pounds,” - 
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~ ee : : 3 a i : : 
[18] #A2(8e)Rcheno EA PRGA FSA ees, F28,eawo aadd 860s i. 
[19] BAAeAvHow = gdAta Borie (a) Pus, doh hes Haior aed 
[20] &(p)dava se Pashto Mossmegiceo srosdys.dodes ake i! 


[uj Boas sr 895 42S Sy Wowsotss r Reiko gegen. 
[22] ... Lewmoererr Hs Rak Fe Sopgeaecidl ade ty mass Bri 95 
[23] *e%, SORT e, Fipohue Posaiasi emu TDS 


[94] Gevres( re) See SP ae ee saan 
[25] Spr ererients (Gy) Sere, pik 5 paneer 





(28) xa Benirias Sars mds avez 5 

[27] aehr AeA, iS de a cardad iss 
[28] Spva ae eho ed gone ica 6 resi Beside. 
[29] A@aexz,o sot Bod ot Deed rates | 





Dey soees 
[90] Bao, = we ve F Presse wad eve sad wee, aeder- 
[1]5 © We sboxaAGeyjyre Oo Bommondterrs ° SO Agate oo 
[st] exo = Bangkdeg\o =o Snidet cate o eee hs [20 06 Oda, «= Hed. 
[a3] eoleamem co aAdD 6 Se Rex) SV EYE RAPA! ee 20 0 - Sma 
[34] He age o Suda dyfc)red sxboddeg)fee 4] o [1] 3d) ROA Dorin. 
[35] scons Fe 8.en2002 Be SomanzAAD 6 dct tis ett MoPVeK eae 
fsa] Saco o [I] BAD JassaFM SATs Seocy Faust yy we gard, ersgo(?skuvo)x- 
[37] detest He As I ras deoig Haves ud g, Acistontag, 8 F WORD, Kop. 
[sa] 230 Bre STON Rox ols Peasds Soubd, #, eB) Soedaee 2 
[39] gyend oes, Fo. BHsa(ne) Apmerds dondyah)ays Tuo $a sao Raves K. 
[0] &B> pds sbmepeetted jj ge* 4 
Trmalation. of the universe; the favourite of the world; the 
Reverence to Sam b h ut, who is made beauti- supreme king of great kings ; the supreme lord; 
fal by a chauri which is the moon that rests | the most venerable; the glory of the family of 
upon his lofty head, and who is the foondation- | Satyiéraya; the ornament of the C ha] u- 
pillar for the erection of the city of the three | ky as«,—was flourishing with perpetanl increase, 
worlds! Victorious is the body, which was that | so a3 to endure as long as the moon and sun 
of a Boar, that was manifested of Viahnut, | and stars might lasi:-— 
which agitated the ocean, and which had the Hail! The entire gaild of the Nagaramum- 
wi resting upon the tip of its uplifted right | mari|,—which was possessed of all the glory 
t of the omc te tibet. ae 


Te | While the victorions reign of the glori- - . . Zand 
a lsc tes hres has for ite: pars origin the perfect Giicies 


Pa The consonant is illegible the vowel is donbtfal,—‘d 
i * ou," 

This letter, —"no',—is omitted altogether in the origi- 

@ This letter, —' oa',—is ornitied altogether iu the ofi- 


® The meaning of these tw letters is aot apparcot. 


t Siva, who carri tof the meen ats Iuka tio jament | : @lagehere it 
{ When, in peg ‘iamireatioda, a ppltatine te always" ney 1 I Ecxolila' wial ecilte cua 
right-baad tuche aed thos teonaed,’ the exrth, whee bea 
+ sind shri ac Deltrishbadet hima ing anknown 
away by the demon Hiratyiiksba. "r Daripatinr Canarese in. 
§. Vikraméditys the Groat; Saka 995 to 1MD,—Sir W. | g-ristion of the Milithiirs family on a stone-tablet let into 
t | , - —¥ f the = ey | vi the 


| In other igseriptions the expression is ' yomasfand. | 





H 
ii 





ae a 


of) Khandali, which is adorned with the 
pure banner (bearing the device) of o lull 
(aéquired) by preserving the Virabalatjaf 
lawa, which embrace truth and pure condact 
and. brilliant achievementa and morality and 
modesty, and are adorned with innumerable 


THE PIAS aE BUARE: 


rs 


good qualities acquired by five hundred strict | 


edicts celebrated throughout the whole world; 
that which has eighteen cities}; that which has 
the boon of the sixty-four yigas$; that which 
is the loeality of the sixty-four ghafikids || ; the 
supreme lords of the city of Ay yavole{ ; those 
whoarea very cage of thunderbolts to (protect) 
those who take refuge with them; those who 
bestow largely and afford a shelter; those who 
give shelter®*, and protect; those who behare 
like brothers to the wives of other men, those 
whoure like the tree of paradise to (grant all 
the desires of) people who apply to them" ; and 
which consisted of Hanamantasetti, the Pat- 
fanayeamitt of the prosperous great city, the 
capital, Balligrame,and Barmisetti, and 
Mébisetti, and Sauvarebiddimayya, 
snd Svamisamkarayya, the Gaundett, 
ane Samkarayya, the Sénghive$$, and the 
jeweller Nagisetti, who was lke Rima 
in the fierce contest,—(this guild), together 
with Dhundhirabaladévasetti, and 
Bharikatayya, and Bitiyanna, and 
Kalisettiof Bhattakéri, forming them. 
selves into an assembly of the whole world)|, 
and the four palanquin-bearers, and the sixty 
Kottafis® and the Vasavarlis+ of the city, bemg 
(present) ;— 

Glorious was Kédiradgakti, who was the 





* Is lines 4-5 of the Min 
penatves Khe esi eres drawetilstoukb haw rv ual. 
Bulafijn’ ta another form of * bana) wor * banaiiia", 
the modern * cipal of, bonajiga’, or * MER Lien”, which 


must be the or of, or a of, tha Sanayi t 
ee, cre gs 4 


} inecri ion, the reachine is * ‘el. 





* iaaja, lepers Bena) 
division of 7 and * Paalensicet oe nou 
Uanaress r vires ani, nein a trie? Hanasiga, 
. As! af dati at “i mi" -#.. proba. robe bi: ‘that which 
2 eg ge ee in eighteen cites.’ ‘The erprcssion 
worn again in line b of the Mira} inacription, 


thin is not apparent ; “ghattkd’ isa | 
enp rere 


peti’ of tas =='S3 palmates The n Occurs myrain 
© Probab es Occur again in lines 
a akg ct fie word ia probably 
op re to * Pulfananelti’, the title given 
“Gases aaa ay ‘grilmédiyo’, a village 


inare’ grin mora Cxoncee'$nabhi ul. 
» the village accowntant—the | ee 





chief of sainta, the oxaamank of Ener fispring o 
Pa hab ial t, within the limits of the mont- 
tains, which was resplendent on the earth, ‘and 
who was esteemed decidedly the foremost at the 
inquiry into the Saktis.§ How much: more 
glorious on the earth was Srikanthapa n- 
dita, the chief disciple of that mi a very 
thunderbolt to | | 
of the rites that confer omniscience (Fr)! The 
disciple of that saint was,—Hail!,—3 i mé- 
svarapanditaddéva, the priest of the god 
Nakharésvaradéva of Tivaregere 
of the south, who was endowed with the 
characteristics of (the performan:e of) the great- 
er and mingr religious observances, . private 
study, holding the breath, withdrawal of the 
senses from external objects, meditation, im- 
movable abstraction of the mind, the observ. 
ance of silence, the muttering of prayers, and 
profound contemplation, and who was well 
versed in the demonstration of arguments and 
logic and grammar and poetry and the drama 
fae the science of the many writings on rhetoric 

of Bharata and others; to whom,— 

Hail! On the occasion of an eclipse of the 
dun on Sanday, the day of the new-moon of 
(the month) Phalgona of the Srimukha 
sauiralsara which waa the 18th of the years 
of the glorions Chialy kya Vikrama, after 





| his feet had been laved, there was given with 


libations of water, for the aagabhéga of the 
god, and for the purpose of (repairing) any thing 
that might have become broken or torn, and 
to provide food for the students and nacotics | of 
that place, one sacred shop 


: rf © © Bee Se we 
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Nf) fi rig iteondkar: berast’,—the meaning gimmie “oe 


a Care "Fore" in the text is by euphony for ' htou’, which 
hele —, in line 32, and which seems to be the same 
wae Se uy | fokermon, prlaupuin.bearer, 
oft .— mening oot apparent. mn 
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t The technical meaning to be ‘tim hava ba? Falowrrts,” 
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and ont pana® on (all) the shops, and one pana | 


on the sellers of betel-leaves and areca-nute, and 


on¢ pana on the dealers in oil, and one pana. 


on the palanquin-bearers of the worldy, and ten 
visast on their tenants, and ten tizus on the sixty 
Kottalis, and ten visas on the Btnungu§ who 
were the Vastvartis of the city, and one pera on 
all the rent-free lands, and one pena on the 
shop of the guild of the Mummuri. And fifty 
cultivators, headed by the MiAdris||, pave one 
ladleful of oil on the oil-mills, for the perpetual 
lamp of the god and the lamp of the Matha. 


This mach did the whole city, assembling to- 
gether, bestow. The family of Chavunda- 
chévala shall assist this act of religion. 
To him who excellently preserves it in the same 
manner in which it has been given there shall 
befal the attainment of his desires ; but (as) to 
him who destroys it, he shall sink into the hel} 
called Maha ghd ra, with all his lineage, being — 
(as guilty as) one who negligently slays Br a h- 

Mans, or tawny-coloured cows, or women, or 
children, or these who wear the tiga, at Gage 
or Gayeor KRédaraor Kurnks hétra. 





ACHARYA, THE FRIEND OF THE STUDENT, AND THE RELATIONS: 
BETWEEN THE THREE ACHARYAS. 
BY PROF. &. G. BHANDAREAR, ELPHINSTONE COLLEGE. 


When I closed my controversy with Prof. 
Weber on some points connected with the 
Mahdbhdshya, 1 said I reserved one question 


for discussion on a fnture occasion, and stated — 
my belief that the Vékyapadiya and the Réjo- | 


farangini did not afford evidence of the Mahd- 


drichadrya and others.* I am very glad 
to see that Prof. Kielhorn haa taken up this 
question, and discussed it in a very able and 
thorough manner, in the last momber of this 
journal. I agree with all that he has said, 
though I should translate the passage in the 
Vikyapadiya somewhat differently, but as the 
differences are unimportant, and have no bear- 
ing on the main point, it is not necessary to 
state them. ek, 
There are, however, some points 5 alluded to 
by Prof. Kielhorn on which I have been think- 
ing for some time. He has shown that the 
of the Baniiras edition of tho Mahdbhdshya, 
when it is used to denote a specific individual, 
refers to Pinini er. Ratyayana, but 
never to Patanjali, except in one instance 
pointed ont by Naigojibhatta. Prof. 
Kielhorn expresses his doubts as regards the 
correctness of Nigoji’s remark, 
think Nagojibhatta is wrong. In « case of this 
kind, the great grammarian, who flourished 
only about o hondred and fifty years ago, can be 





*. Pona'—a curiioulne cits , meaeure, or weight. 
+ Facahlya ErotnoloPa abe technical Bia ia not 
apparent. 


Fies'—explained to mo a= ‘ duddw’, the fourth | 
= Sauna erecen "a 


ri of an anna. In Dictia we rat 
Pda’, ashare, portion, one.matecenth, Sand ohare 


| 74 OF fi 
bhdshya having been tampered with by Chan- | 


and I also | 





| no great authority if we can addnee cogent 


reasous for differing from him. And I believe 
there are such reasons in the presentcase. ‘The 
passage in which the word occurs is this :— 

1. Chap. 2 ee! Banirns lith, ed. :— 






pated aeair : AEZATATME oocurs in several 
places in the Mahdbhashya, i in all of which we 
have to understand Katyiiyana by the term 
ararq- For instance :— 

2. 1.4, p. 271, Baniras lith. ed. -—agsy Fray- 
aqratvatesert tal arr i Ser ays eth 
aqrat 8 TE eT: STATA 

6. I.1, p. 3166 :—agst Acc pu ahorksaned: 
Gegarase wishes waearate araiie | 

4. IL 4. p. 401: aga frartianieear eat 


ehh Baba sa gals Ing 
fqarpahrrarstate | 
5. ITI. 3, p. ieee 











8. IV. 8p. 86: apatenn re en 
frerataet ta | 


——_— 


5° Binuagw’ —abbeiteak pot known. 


‘Me Ade?’ —meaning not. known; bot possibly it is con 
bei teas Gane, to graze, * Veneyu, tufkn’, pasteredi, 
7 iz, dail guaieh the cesservahicn Of 

® fad. Ant. vol. Tl. p 2. 
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Tat fk | 


2 Val af Rarer 
Peart warart: e feeat Tarafatr 
10. V.1, p.19: es fearing tia 


TAIT ATU. Wie sarqraceRT ea 

ll. V.3,p. 55¢:—tsq frarstarearairaray geq- 
vara | Fert: HETTIE aati hae 
en ta | 

Now we see thai in all these instances the 
sentence indicated by gf, which stands in the 
place of an object to the verb apapaqr, is o 
rdrtika, for it is explained just before by Patan- 
jali, as all vdrtifas are.t Hence the expression 
ararq: gree - refers unquestionably to 
Katyayana. Are we then to understand that 
in the first only out of these eleven passages 
it refers to Patanjalit Surely the evidence 
afforded by the other ten, occurring as they do 
in different parts of the Mahdbhdshya, is suffi- 
crent to warrant us in declaring that in No. | also 
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for mangala is therefore made j in this, ‘al not in 


the preceding ones, just as Panini secures man- 
gale in the first of his regular sifrrs, viz. vrid- 
diiradaich, and not in the pratyihdra sitrae, 


| There is, therefore, no impropriety in ascribing 


these introductory aphorisms to Katyiyana. 
And the whole manner in which they are stated 
and explained by Patanjali, and the evidence 


ofthe ten passages containing the expression 


the expression refers to Kityiyana. The reason | 


why Nagojibhatta understands Patanjali 
by the term deharya here is thig:—The author 
of the Mohdbhdshys tells us in hig comments on 
the vdrtika ‘siddha sabddriha’ &e. that the 
word siddha has been used at the beginning 
for the sake of mangala, i.e. because it is an 
auspicious term, and such a term nsed at the 
heginning of a édstre conduces to the success 


The beginning, then, of the 


that precedes this wdrtika, including the apho- 
rism3 in which tha uses of grammar are given, 
is not the work of Kityiyana. These aphorisms, 
therefore, are to be ascribed toPatanjali him- 
self, and hence the Achirya who sets forth the 
usesofgrammar is theauthorofthe Mahdbhdshya. 
To this it may be replied that these aphorisms 
are simply introductory, while the regular édstra 
begins with siddhe gabddrtha &c. The provision 


—EE——————_——— EEE 
PO git ne eg the Bankras ed. in the last 
he wirtika is not given separately from the bhi. 


ard qe gea,: ke. require that we should so 
ascribe them to him. 

If, then, Katyayana is the Acharya alluded 
to im passage No. 1, this passage and the few 
lines that precede it enable us to determine the 
character, nature, and object of Kityiyana's 
work. Patanjali tells us that in the times pre- 
ceding his own, after a Brahman boy’s upana- 
yana ceremony was performed, grammar was the 
first thing taught to him, and the study of the 
Veda followed, In his (or rather Kiityiiyana’s) 
time, however, Veda was first tanght; and after 
that was gone over, they said “ the Vedio words 
we have learnt fromthe Vedas, and the words 
current in popular usage we know from that 
usage. Grammar, therefore, is useless." “ For 
these students," we are told, “ whose feeling is 
thus opposed, the Achirya (Katyayana) exponnde 
the ddstra,t (saying) ‘These are the uses, gram- 
mar should be studied.’"* In the comment on 
siddhe Sabdértha, dc. we are alao told, as remark- 
ed spore, that Kityéyana uses the word siddAa at 
the beginning, that it may augur well for the 
“great stream of the édstra.” We thus see that 
what Katyayana proposes to himself is the com- 





| *Position or edition of a 4dsfra,and toattract stu- 


dents to ithe explains its uses. And it appears 
to me that the opening words of the Mahdbhashya 
4 Wea 7a77 are Kiityiyana’s words, and form 
a vdriika, notwithstanding what Kaiyate Se 


| aboutthem. For they are explained by Patan 


jali, just as all eirtikes are ; and to suppose that 
ne taba embetter = tx 


(4) mort. of the aphoriaus so Para pirased Putanjali 
cite called rirtikas by Kaiyata poet Rae desi oa 


ahaa a ae Tt is, however, #0 given in an old MS. 

pomession. In pawage No. 8, Pat. given the substance of | Tank, Very tardy the dicta of Shey empaerS Achleae ary ala ight 

ee te it. brpd Bot notary to se ts ihe logs 
tinguuhed. “It to voticeet ibe gention how hows cirtike is to be dis- pach expec Sg mateo ot the wuthorships, while xo 

bis wullcieat to state that one unfailing or auek ox tien dace aco, tntrodneing’ a vartiia, 

tecon is ie being paraphrased or explained ty Punkich | Goldstiicker does not scem to have Penggerriat ing 

Because, (1) the very fact that it is sp paral shown question. Ab | 

that it must be the work of nother person than tho one ut Nawaiibhatta understands by the term ddsira here 

eae hs ‘as the + of wemee ct thoes Ot reason to restrict thetermthus, Besides, “ theexplani 

pace perc ico, | Sit Hye meg cin eg 

“ lly: aa cy ngnitioe "a vita Recor | Sistra alan 


Achirys, in connection with a great many others, without | cathe 


Plaini’s adtra 
though they may form thesabecta) see paraphrased, | 





is, howarer, immaterin ial to 


sae An 1876.) 
this alone of similar aan was FRERLE by 
him, and commented on with all the formality | 
of a scholiast, is, I think, unreasonable. There 
appears no reason why in this particular case 
Patanjali should have resorted to this plan. If 
he wanted to say that he now began the Subdd- 
nigdraunaidetra, he might have done so more 
directly than by composing an aphorism and 
commenting on it.§ 

From the passages quoted above, it seems 
that the verb anodchesite is used by Patan- 
pts as characteristic of the work of Kityiyana, 

describing specifically what he did. His 
own walk Pataniali calls vydkiydna, and fre- 
quently uses the verb wydkhydeydmal,|) There is | 
another word that is used in controversial wri- 
ting, and occurain the Mahdbhdshyoalso, which 
is derived from the same root, viz. pratydkhydna. 
The difference in the senses of these words 
must be due to the prepositions or upasargas 
that are used in each case. Pratydihydna is 
speaking against or refuting a thing; vydkhydae 
is speaking about a thing, or away, in varied 
ways, in detail, of a thing, t.c. writing a com- 
mentary on it, and anvdthyéna must mean 
speaking in accordance with, agreeably to, or to 
the- same purpose as athing. The word is used 
with reference to Kityiyana in other forms in 
two other places, where it is contrasted with 
teaching something new.© If, then, it properly 
denotes what Kiityiyana did mostly, if not alto- | 
gether, with reference to Pinini's séfras, his 
work must be in accordance, in keeping, in har- 
mowy with Pinini's, te. explain, develop, or 
support the latter. That the word anced bhyiina 
is peculiarly applicable to Katyiyana’s work ts 
also confirmed by the fact that this is called 
anufanéra in the Vakyapadiya.*~ For these 
reasons it is clear that Kitviyana’s object in 
composing his work was to feach grammar, 
first, by developing and explaining Panini, and 
then supplomenting him, and not “ to find fault 
with him,” asthe late Prof. Goldstacker thonght. 





The steel ag of the work of this muthor | 
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directly, and that of Panini indirectly, was mR t 
Paianjali proposed to himself. He himself 
explains what the duties of one who undertakes 
this task are. “ Not only,” says he, “does the 
division of a adira into the individual words 


_ which compose it constitute vydkiydna, but ex- 


ample, counter-example, and the words to be 
understood or supplied, all these taken together 
make up eydkhydaa.”"+ To explain the vértikas 
thus im detail, to discuss the séfras, and oc- 
casipnally to give supplementary rules (isAfis) 
where necessary, was Patanjali's main object, 
and not to refute Kityiyana, 

Now, if we look into the Mahébhdshya, we 
shall find this view of the relations of the three 
Munt amply confirmed. In fact, the instances 


in which there is no refutation of one by 
another, but simply an explanation of the 
| sage by the later one, are so many that it is dif- 
ficult to see how any other view can be main- 


tained. Not to go very far for the present, 
none of the eleven passages quoted above con- 
tains or is followed by « refutation, while they 
all give some explanation. No. 1 explains why 
Katyiyana gives the uses of grammar; in No. 
2 Kittyiyana is spoken of as making a rale 
calculated to restrict the operation of another 
laid down by himself. In the vértika in No. 8, 
Kiityiyana tells us that another odrtika of his, 
which is likely to supersede Pan. VIII. 1. 24, 


| ought not todo so; in the one in No.4 he explains 


the word anvddeta used in Pin. Il. 4, 32; in 
that in No. 5 he tells us in what relation the 
words kariri and karmas ccourring in Pan. 
TI1.4. 127 are to be taken ; in the one in No, 6 
he explains Pan. ITT. 3. 141, and clears a doubt 
that naturally arises; in that in No, 7 he saya 


that a vdrtike of his should not supersede Pin. 
| IV. 3.6; in the one in No. 8 ho explains the 


word eayoh ocourring in Pan. IV. 3. 149; in 
that in No. 9 he tells us that the words dvi and 
fri oceurring in Pin. V. 1. 30 are to be taken 
on to tho next sifra only, te. they apply to 


I. p. fa. By the way, 
Feats three who wcine hs 
ahdbhdshya to Patanjali, and draw historia inferences 
For we are bere told that it is the buninens of the author 
SSS ths examples were bantied. dows 
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these two sifrat alone; in that in No, 16, 
that the termination given in the last satra 
ia to be brought on to this, an not the one in 
the previous slira; and in No. 1] the vdritka 
explains to whatthe pronoun efayoh occurring 
in V. 3. 20 refers. 

But let us examine the Phdsiya more closely, 
In the rdrtitaxs on L. 2.1 Kityayana explains 
that what Pinini means by saying that certain 
terminations are fq and fg is, that before those 
terminetions, those rules are to be applied to the 
preceding roots that are laid down with re 
ference to such terminations na have actually 
got an indicatory $ or g in thetn,—i.¢. Panini 


attributes the properties fra or fea to those 


rminations, though they have not got ¢ or gin 
thee, Before coming to this conclusion, how- 
ever, the author of theredriifus refutes three other 
waya of taking this and the following sutras that 





may be suggested. Katyayanathen gives reasons | 


why fey is attribnted to some terminations, 
and fer to others, and why one same property 
fet or fger is not mentioned with regard to all. 
In all this Patanjali confines himself to a de 
tailed explanation of the edrlikas, and there is no 
refutation of any one of them. 

On I. 4. 14 there is only one edrtiia in which 
Katyiyana explains why the wort anda ia used 
in the mitra, and infers that in other s#ifray 
in which technical terms are defined, those terms 
signify only the terminations that may have been 
mentioned, an’ not the words ending with those 
terminations,—i.¢. for instance, ghasignifiesonly 
the terminations tera and fama, and not gauri- 
tara or gauritam’. Patanjnli does not make 
any adverse remark, but explains the edrtifs, 
On TIL 1.134, Kityiyana remarks that the last 
termination ach must be stated generally as 
applicable to all roots, hecanse there are 
soch forms as bhera and stra. Why, then, 
does Panini Iny down the gana Pach sad 
others, and teach the addition of the termi- 


nation to those roots? ‘Kiityayana himsolf telly 


né, it is beeanse in this way he may bo ablo to 
add some iniicatory letter or anubandhas to 
some of the roots, and to prevent the appli- 

cation of special roles to others. On the next 
sitra the author of the virtikaw remarks that 
the termination 4a should be taught a8 ap- 
plicable to the roots indicated in the affra, 
only when they have 9 preposition profixed ; 

for when without a preposition, the roots 





| says with regard to the edrithas, a 
To show the n&tare of the Great (oe 





es 


| have forms reniie't up by the addition of another, 


which nocessitates the change of the yowel to 
its guna. Then he himself answers this by say- 
ing, “No, it should not be so’ taught, because 
wo have such forms as budha and others," i.e, 
forms made up by the addition of ka, On 


| IIL, 2, 123, the first two wértikae require that: 


the use of the present tense (bhavanff) shonld 
be tanght in cases which the sifra is supposed: 
not to include; in the last three, we are told 


that the swira does extend to these cases also, 


and reasons are given to show how it does. 
Patanjali has no adverse remark. 

In all these instances; Kityiiyana simply 
gives an anvidkhydne or explanation of the sdiras, 
and Patanjali agrees with him; and such in- 
stances may be multiplied to any extent. Of 
course, it is not to be denied that often there 


are adverse criticisms on Pinini, and that .Pa- 


tanjali defends him and refutes Kityiyana, ¢.e, 
makes prafydkiydna as well as vydkhydaa of 
tho wirfikas, Bat Patanjali not seldom refutes 
Panini also, i.e. makes pratydkhydna of the sé. 
tras, the expression aq apr: Tey oceur- 
ring pretty often. On the other hand, he often 
, dee. 


penerally as regards this sabject, Iwill hore give 
a short analysis of o portion of the Bhdshya on 
the aagddhisdra in the orderin which the sitfras 
occur there, not here selecting my instances, 

1. sere VI. 41. EK. sottles the meaning of 


; Pat, does not refute, K, gives 
the objects of the angédhisdre, and says that 


the gon. 


| they may be atiained otherwise than by having 


such an wdhildra. Pat. agrees, while Kaiyate 
re-establishes that adhikdra, 

2. Inga: VI. 4.2, K. raisesan objection and 
answers it. Pat. necepts this explanation, but 
proposes also another, 

4. In af VI 4.3, K. justifies the nse of 
aft for anfit; Pat. does not refute. 

4. gagager ke. VI. 4. 12, K. in tho vétrtikas 
explains this si/ra in a manner to avoid the 
lengthening of the penultimate vowel of Tr 
eee by the aliraappanfe fc. VI 

ha 

o. apy ce, VIL 4. 14. 
Pat. agrees. 

6. arma &e. VI. 4. 16. K. finds fault, not 
explicitly but tacitly. Pat, avoids the objection 


K. finds frult; 


in ubiahinhb 





by oe tho siira. Avéshiba on another 
pomt is refuted by Pat. 
re eye do. VIL 19. K. shows that if 


comes down to this sitra, @ must be in- 


sorted ii the wiira gyyer &c, VIII. 2. 26, and 
it most luve Tz: '-¢- Fy, prefixed to it. This is 
done in that alfra. The vértikay therefore ex- 
plain that /Eq does come down. Pat. does not 
refute, 

8. afagaz &c. VI. 4.22. K. refers to his 
ezplanation of the objects of considering a gram- 
matical operation to be afirg given under VI. 
L. 86, explains the sense of apy, and gives the 
objects’ of the amaqefyaqz- These last, Pat, 
shows, may be attained in other ways, and thus 
makes geqrentq of them. Then objections to 
this adhikdra are raised by K., and answered by 
Pat. explaining 377 as equivalent to gmpapqara: 
Then follows. edrtika stating cases in which, 
when we take this adiibdra to extend to the 
beginning of bhddhikdra, we arrive at incorrect 
forma; and another giving other cases when 
the same result ensues, if we take it to extend to 
the end of that adiifara. Pat. refutes these 
vértikas by showing that the correct forms are 
arrived at, whether we take the one or the other 
as the limit of the adhikira, 

% oy de. VIL 4. 25. No edrtikas. 

10. sfafgat de. VI 4 24. ‘There are five 
supplementary or corrective wdrlikas, two of 
which are refuted by Pat. 

Ll. gree do. VI. 4.34. The vértika ia re. 
fated by re-casting the #itri. 

12. agepyy do. VL 4. 37. VI-4-88, as it in, 
would lead to wrong forms. K. therefore pro- 
podes to re-cast these two) Pat. does not object. 

13. aa: er, VI. 4, 40. Two supplementary 

4, waqaqg koe. VL 448. Pat. discusses the 
connection of gz, and in the end divides the 
siira into two, su as to render the use of gz on. 


necessary. Then follows an explanatory ure | 


Gike, which is discussed and defended by Wut. 
at great length, 

15. apfafa, de. VE 4 45. Pat. anys the 
word apqarea? might weil have been omitted in | 
this sifra, asunnecessary. “ Another” anya that | 
even the word aq might be omitted. There | 
is no vdrdihe. 

16. apgyrge VI. 4. 40 A kdrikd, very 
likely by Pat. himseli, gives tho purposes of this 


17. weiter VL 4. 47. Some explanation by 
Pat. Then follow three edrtikus on a certain 
point, which are refuted by Put. 

18, spire VI 4.48. Viirtita refuted by 
taking qy as equivalent to gr. 

19, aeq ga: VI. 4. 49. K. gives the undesir- 
able effects of taking q as two letters y and a, 
and of taking it as yonly. Pat says one may 
tuke it either way; and the faults pointed out 
by K. are explained awny. 

“0. afqz Vi. 4.51. Put. decides that the 
word ajfaf> in this sitra is mnnecessary, rani 


explains the next sifra in a manner to avoid 


the objections that may arise. He also recasts 
VI. 4.55. There is no vériika. 


2i. festal afz VI. 4.52. EK. discnsses, and 


explains the renson of using the word &fz here. 


Pat. says this word, and even the whole sdéra, 


might be omitted, and recasts VII. 2. 26 in a 
manner to tuclude the sense of this. 


A vdrtika 
follows, which is refuted. 

22. agqrqzay c&e. VI. 4. 55. There are three 
ud likes showing what rules should be laid down 
if we should have ‘Fas an waddi termination, 
and what if gy. These last are actually laid 
down by Pinini, says Pat. 

23. sal aq de. VI. 4.56. K. brings objec- 
tions to the reading @qqieq, and scttles that it 
should be a=ppatt; Pat. does not object. 

24. Prag: VE 4.57. amqzshonld have its 
indicatory sign + here, observes K., to prevent 
the application of this role to spoyfy. Pat. 
applies the pwribhishd aaprgfrqtise de. and re- 
futes the rdritta. 

25. tag de. VI. 4.62 Pat. disensses at 
great length the relations of the words 4ppRAT:, 
gz, and farqz. Then, in addrikd which must be 
attriboted to him, are set forth the purposes of 
attributing fe-argy7 to these terminations after 
theao roots. This is followed by evrtitds, in the 


| first oF which thy reason for the noo of the word 


aqe¢q is given, and im the second we ore told 


’ that Peggrr prevails over the sdtra which lays 


down wy asa substitute for rq, in the precative. 
The next two provide that the substitutes for ra, 
la go, and ¢ fo eftedy, which are used before fay 
in the norist, should not be used here. This, 
we are told, follows from the context of this 
fifra. No adverse remarks from Pat. 
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We thus geo (1) that Kityiyana explains and 
supports the sifras, sometimes by raising ques- 
tions about them and anawermg them, some- 
times without resorting to this procedure; (2) | 
that he amends them, and thos musi be under- 
stood to criticize them, or find fault with them ; 
and (3) that he supplements them. Patanjali 
(1) comments on the virftkas in accordance 
with his own definition of rydkhydna; (2) 
agrees with Kiityliyana; (3) refutes him; (4) 
recasta Panini'’s sdtras; (5) affirms that they, or 
a word or words in them, are not wanted, even 
in cases when Katydyana justifies them or de- 
fends Panini; (6) discusses and explains si- 
tras or words in them, notwithstanding -that 
there is no vdriika; and (7) gives supplement- 
ary rules called ishfis, which, however, oocur very 
rarely, very little beng left for him to do in this 
respect, by his predecessors. It will thus appear 
thatin writing the vdrtikes, Katyayana did “mean 
to justify and to defond the rules of Panini” also, 
and that a vdrtika i# often “a commentary 
which explains; and that the Mahdbhdshya 


contains such varied matter, arguments of such | 
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subtle, that it by no means deserves the title of 
“a skilful compilation of the views of Panini's 
critics and of their refutation by Patanjali, " or 
of a “mere refutation of Katyiyana," or of “a 
synopsis of argamenta for and against the details 
of Pianini’s system, or a controversial manual.” 
The only tenable theory is that Katyayana’s 
work ia an edition of Panini with notes, expla- 
natory, critical, and supplementary; and that 
Patanjali’s i is a commentary on this editior. ex- 
plaining in detail the notes of Katyiiyana, bat 
discussing at length all points connected with the 
system of Panini and with grammar generally, 
whether Katyiyana notices them or not, in o man- 
ner favourable or otherwise to his author. The 
object of both was the same, viz. to teach gram- 
mar by following and explaining the system of 
Panini, endeavouring to perfect it, even thongh 
this sometimes required a remodelling of his 
sifras or their entire refitation, and to complete 
it by supplying the omissions and bringing up 
the knowledge of Senakrit grammar conveyed 
therein to their own times. 








HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE PRINCIPAL CHAVADA SETTLEME 
IN GUJARAT, 
BY MAJOR J. W. WATSON. 


After the acceasion of Mulrij Solanki to 
the throne of Pitan, and the subsequent expal- 
sion ofthe C hii vadis, inabout a.p. 942, one of 
the quoansof Sia mantaingh Chivada, by 


tribe a Bhitiuini, fled to her father’s house ot — 


Jesalmer with her infant son, then a child of a 
year old. This boy was named Ahipat, and 


when he grew to man's estate he became a for- | 


midable outlaw, and used to ravage the Patan 
dominions. He conquered nine hundred villages 
im Kachh, and built Mo rgadh, which he 
made the seat of his government, and here, con- 
solidating his rule, he reigned for many yeara. 
Ho was suoceeded by hisson Vik rams i, whose 
aon was named Vibhurija. Vibburdja was suc- 


ceeded by hisson Tak u1ji, whose son and suc- | 


cessor was Sesh karan] i. Seshkara nji 
was succeeded by his son Waghji, who was 
succeeded by his son AkhordAja, and Ak. 
heraja by his son Tejai, Tejsi by K aram- 
singh, Karamangh by Takhangingh, 
Takbansingh by Askaranji, Askaranji by 
Mokamsinogh, and Mokamsingh by Pun- 
j4ji. Punjaji lived in the reign of Sultan 








"Aladu'’d-din Ehilji (1295-1315), whose 
viceroy ruled at Patan. 

The Kolis ofthe Visalnagar districts 
were at this time very troublesome to the 
Muhammadan viceroy, and were continually © 
plundering the Pitan district. When the J hi- 
dej 4s extended their sway in Kachh t 
drove out Punjiji Chiavada, who went to the 
village of Dhirpura, near Baroda, and there 
acquired a chordsi or holding of eighty-four 
villages. But in Alagh Khin’s conquest of 
Gujarat, in about a.p. 1306, Dhirpura was 





conquered and made part of the crown domi- 


nions; and Punjiji now attached himself to the 
viceroy at Patan, and served him faithfully in 
the hope of obtaining a grant of land. The 
viceroy, a foreigner, was only too glad to avail 
himself of Punjiji's services and local know- 
ledge, which were invaluable to him, and sent 
him against the Visalnagar K olis at the 
head of 16,000 men. Punjiji marched with this 
force to Abasan, where he consulted the local 
astrologers (jushie) and other Brahmans as to 
the success of hisenterprise. They advised him 
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unanimously to attack the Kolts next day, and 

prophesied that he would infallibly be victorious, 
and @-puted one of the’: number to accompany 
him. Punjaji promised to accept the Brihman 
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| hisson Jayasingh Rival, who had three 
| 80ns,—Isardiis, Surajmalji, and Simantsingh,— 


as lus spiritual adviser and family priest | 


(gor), and next morning, starting st daybreak, 
marchedsnddenlyon Dai bri, where hesurprised 
and slew the Koli chief Visaldeva; from Dabra 
hemarchedtoG oj p& riuand there slew Gopil: 
from thence he advanced to Lodra, where he 
killed Lil; and from Lodri to Warso di, 
where he killed Wachrij. By these successive 


who divided the paternal estate, and set up their 
gidie ot Ambod, Warsoda, and Mansa 
respectively, and for a few years the two elder 


6 fons made J o tin dand Lec bh their chief seats. 


defeats he entirely snbdued the Kolis, and re-_ 


duced the district between Visalnagar and Kadi 
(then called V isalwid a) to order. 

On his return to Pitan the viceroy bestowed 
on him 248 villages under Visulnagar, and 52 
other villages, in all 300 villages. Punjaji now 
established his gfdi at AbAsan (or Ambisan)* 
and resided there. He granted the villages of | 
Devrasanand Subhiasant to Chirans, | 
aud gare twelve villages to his half-brother | 
Viramdeva. He gave also twelve villages to 
cussohdge followers called Rini Bhim. These 
were situated in the Men (?) district. On an- 
other follower, called Vijal Dibhi, he bestowed 
fourteen villages, while to Jetsi Parmiir he gave 
the village of Gakhu-Delwir. He gave 
also the village of Hilwu to his Solanki fol- 
lowers, and bestowed many fields on other men 
of lesa repute. 

_ Raja Panj Aji reigned for forty-six years at 
Ambaésan ; he had two sons, Mesiji and Van- 





virji. Mesaji built the town of Mesani,— 


and his mother Padmivati constructed the large 
tank called the Padamasagar at that place. 
Mesiiji had no male issue, and was succeeded by 
his brother Vanvirji, who also had no son 
until heconsulted a Brahman whose surname was 
Raval. The Brahman told him he was sonless 
throagh Mahideva's anger, whom he had of- 
fended, but that he would intercede for him on 
condition that if he obtained a son through his 
intercession he should call him Raval. Van- 
virji agreed to this, and about a year afterwards 
a son was born to him, whom he named 
Narbadsingh Raval, and from that day 
the Chavadi Rivals have continued the 
title. 

Narbadsingh granted to Bhits the two villages 

a 
quite e bese ie © village of Kefi under #1. H, the the 


Lech is o village of the Kadi pargani, bat the 
gédi was soon moved to Warsoda, The 
Chivadi chiefs of Minsi and Warsodi, however, 
to this day bold wéafds in Lech and Ambisan. 
In the mbod house, Isardis ‘wns succeeded by 
hit On Varinsi, who was succeeded by his son 
Singhoji. Singhoji had seven sons, who divided 
his chords: among them, cach taking twelve 
villages. Thus Jayamalji, Kanji, and Adaji took 
Ambod and thirty-six villages among them ; 


 desaji received twelve villages and took up his 
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residence at Was4ji; Sujoji received twelve- 
villages and resided at Bhotadana; Hansji 
received twelve villages and resided at Kari: 
and SAngoji received twelve villagesand resided 
at Kamina. The above are the principal 
divisions of the Chavadis of Ambod. 
Surajmalji, of the Warsoda branch, had a 
son named Punjaji, who dug the Rawuliu Talao 
at Messina. Punjiji had two sons, Sav: 
disji and Sisiji, of whom the latter succeeded 
him. Sisiji was succeeded by his son Sadul 
Rival, whose son was Gangiji. Gangaji was a 
devotee of the goddess Umi, who told him to 


ask fora boon, on which he asked for s son. 


The goddess replied that he would obtain son 
if he moved his seat from Mesini to Warsoda, 
and bathed daily in the Sabarmati river for one 
month, Gangiji accordingly left Mesink and 
established his seat at Woarsodi, and there 
in Bamvat 1565 (a. p. 1509) two sons were 
born to him, whom he named Askaranji and 
Jagtoji, of whom Askaranji succeeded him. 
Jagtoji’s descendants are now in the village of 
Potha, Askaranji had four sons, viz. Rimdis, 
Kaloji, Ratansingh, and Wachrij. In Kaloji's 
branch one Khuminsingh, who settled at M a- 
nikpur, was a famous man in his time. The 
descendants of Ratansingh are to be found at 
Wadu, and those of Wachrij at Ahajol. 
Ramdiis had three sons, viz. Mansinghyi, Puram- 


math, and Keshavji. Two of these had no issue, 


and the estate fell to Keshavji, who adopted 


¢ Dewrdsan and Subhdsan aze villages, of the Kadi 
pargupd, and are still held by Chirans. 
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Balmukond Puri as his eiisions ceiconton ‘and 
granted him the village of Gunm 4, which his 
successors on the gédi still hold. 


Keshavji was succeeded by his son Dayil-— 
dasji, who had eight song, viz. Girdbardasji, | 


Haribbramji, and Ajabsingh by one mother, 
and Kopsingh, Narandis, Guminsingh, Prathi- 
raj, and Hamirji by another. 


them, Hariji and Jagoji, were famous men in 


their time, Ajabsingh'’s descendants settled in | 


Galthali, The descendants of Rupsingh are 
stillin Warsodd, though not on the gidi, 
which fell to Girdhardisji, the eldest son. The 
descendants of Narandia and Gomdénsingh are 
to be foundat Likhigadh, Prathiraj and 
Hamirji left no issue. Girdhardisji had four 
sons, Viz. Apiiji, Jasoji, Kirtaji, and Amarsingh ; 
of whom Apiiji and Sth had no male issue, 
and Amarsingh sn il 
singh-weksucosededliey Bhinuiigly;menally called 
Badsingh, and on hisdeath, in Samvat 1836 (4.p. 
1780) his wife Mailpuri became a satfi. He was 
succeeded by his son Ratansingh, and he by his 





son Motisingh, whose two sons, Kisor Singh and — 


Lilsingh, are the present chiefs of Wareoda. 

Of the Manaeaé branch the most celebrated 
chieftains were Indarsingh and Nirsinghji; the 
former was a contemporary of DAmaji Gaikwid, 
who on one occasion unsuccessfully besieged 


Mansi. The following couplet records Indar- — 


singh’s triumph :— 


“ Dimi, raise the siege, or Indarsingh will 


kill you ; 
The following poetry commemorates the taking 
of Labad by Narsinghji of Mansa :— 
aT WEEE AM ATs, 
Stee Ff ata EaTaaT, 
(car) dite +81 ater cra aciie— 
teat teat 3a cepa, 
eat el FETT em aladt aa, 
apart aera, 
aq algae sri. 
aha adiard: wat cant sare, 


step INDIAN sso fala 


The descendants | 
of Haribhramji settled im Rangpur. Two of | 








Rae TE Te EP ate Tet Ge, 
HH SC Acree Ae || 

Ets denaiesd canes of kings of their pro- 
perty, and did not obey the written orders 
passed by the Subihs. 

Ravana lost the kingdom of Laiki in conse- 
quence of his having incensed Rama. 

In like manner the great lion Raja Nirsingh was 
roused ; 

He, the mountain lord, pot himself at the head 
of an army of both cavalry and infantry. 
fought a battle, and in a moment took poases- 
sion of Lavid: 

O performer of austerities, and the descendant 
of Parbatesga ' 

It was by thy prowess that the Kotwiila fled 
away to jangles and mountains, 


_ And that six villages, with their suburbs, were 


set on fire, and the pride of the Mehwiats 

was greatly humbled. 

On hearing of this all were ‘terrified, while ho 

Choraai,"’ 

These petty chieftains of Minsi and WarsodA 
are thos lineally descended from VanrAj 
Chivada, who is said to have founded Pitan 
in a.p. 746, and their alliance is eagerly sought 
even at the present day; and these petty hold- 
ings representalmost the only trace of the royal 
line of the Chivadis, once so famous, Yet 
their successors, the Chilukyas, though they 
held the throne for nearly four centuries, have 
left but few of their descendants in the pro- 
vince over which they once ruled. Indeed the 
chieftainships of Luondvada, Sinand, 
Bhidarwa,and Tharid are the only ones 
Noe tee ee 


| boast the Solaiki blood 


al he 
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CORRESPONDENCE AND MISCELLANEA. 


THE EIGHT-HAND AND THE LEFT-HAND 
CASTES. 
To the Editor of the Indian Antiquary. 

I venture to place at your disposal such infor- 
mation an Ihave been ablo to obtain respecting 
: d and left-hand castes, 

In a villageonamed Sathur Periil, inthe sill 
of ChittOr (Madras Presidency) there reside o 
large number of the Panchdlar, or five classes 
of mechanic, styling themselves Vidva Braé h- 
man 4, having the title ‘Achirya’ affixed to their 
names, and they wear the thread. They not only 
set up these claims for themselves, but they assert 
them to be the natural rights of the five classes of 
mechanics throughout the south. Those com- 
sae Some alee ere AT 
they style them fore They forther assert 
that originally there RTA Vedas, but that 
Veda- Vyisan and other Rishis made of them but 
four, and in a similar manner they corrupted, inter- 
polated, or abridged other sacred writings. 

It would appear that the community of Pa n- 
eh&laratSathour-P eriil were in the habit of 
&o., by one of their number who acted og gurii, 
The purohifa Brahman of the place, however, deter- 
mined to put an end tothis, and accordingly, when 
@ marriage was about to take place, with a strong 
party, he polled down the marriages pawddl and on- 
tailed much loss upon the family of the Panchdlar, 
who insisted on his right aso Vid ve Brihman to 
aolemnize the | Ip was subsequent)y 
arranged to inquire into the respective rights of 
the contending parties before a panchiyat, which 





in favour of the Panchillar. The Brahmans would | 


not submit to this decision, whereon the other side 
appealed to the magistrate, who directed them to 
seek redress in the cin! court at Chittfr, which 
they accordingly did, and a day was fixed for 
hearing the case. Both parties were required 
to deposit such documents as they intended to cite 
in support of theirelaim. The Panchilar deposited 


some, but the Bréhmops none. The court ecrma | 


in favour of the Panch 
damages. 

The Panchiilar at Madras decided on pubiishing 
the case from beginning to end, for the information 
of their people throughout the country. The 
book bas gone through a second edition (in Tamil}, 





and from it I have extracted the foregoing. The. 


book ia in the shape of a dialogue between a cham- 
pion of the Panchilar and a champion of the 
Brihmana, aod the discussion is carried on with 
the bitterest acrimony. Many subjects are dis- 
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cussed, and some with considerable ability. At 
length the Brihman pats the following question :— 

“© Panchdlar (he mentions the name), how comes 
it that you range yourself on the side of the left- 
hand caste ?” (I abridge the reply.) “In the time 


ofthe Soren Rija Parimalan, Veda-Vyisan 


endesroured to induce the king to allow his family 
to perform the sacred offices for the royal family ; 
but the RAja declined, saying, *The Panchdélar 


(Wide Brihmans) perform them very woll,’ and he 
desired Vyiisan to take hia leave. 


“The Raja died shortly afterwards, rnd his bro- 
ther succeeded him, whereupon V yiaan made 
another attempt to have his family appointed, but 


| the new king repelled him rudely, Vyiiean then 
"went to the illegitimate son of the late Raja, and by 


false stories stirred him up against the Raja and the 
PanchAlar, and obtained from him a promise that 
he should be made priest of the royal family on 
condition of his deposing the RAja, and raising him 
tothe throne. Accordingly the king was murdered 
while ont hunting, and the illegitimate son was 
raised to the throne. Once established on the 
throne, he endeavoured to fulfil his promise to 
Veda-Vyfiean without offending the Panchiilar : 
so he tried a compromise by dividing the sacred 
offices between them,—an arrangement that the 
Panchiilar refused to submit to; whercon they were 
dismissed, und Veda- Vydenn and his friends were 
duly installed in office. This led to unpleasant 
consequences, a8 the people refused to cultivate 
because the religions ceremonies were no longer 
performed by the Panchilar. Vyilsan} therefore, 
to secare suceess to his plans, got the king to 
declare that all people who supported him should 
who sided with the Panchdlar should bé called 
the left-hand caste. 

“A neighbouring Hija, hearing of this, assem- 
bled his forces and marched against Kalinga m 
Réja and captured him. The conqueror is described 
as executing the RAja, for dismissing the Panchillar 
and appointing Vyasan and his friends to perform 
sacred offices; and for dividing the people mto 
right and left hand castes, 

“WV yiisanand hi# party fled to Kadi and con- 
sulted the Brihman Rishia, who are represented 








as upbraiding him for hia misconduct toward the 
Panchilar, for bis literary forgeries, and for his 


opposition to Vishnu. Vyiisan denied this Int- 
ter, apparently from fear, but on being pressed 
with the charge, be raised his right hand toward 
heaven and awore that Vishnu was the only true 
god. The Rishi, disgusted with his duplicity, 


drew his scimetar and cut off the extended right 








hand of Vyfaan, and from that day a right hand 
is the crest on the Rishis’ banner.” Such is the 
story of the origin of right and left hand castes 
aa given in this book. 

There ia a book® in German, not so well known 
aa it deserves to be, from which I translate a pas- 
sage dprupos to this subject, vis.:—" The castes 
of the right and of the left hand in Sriringa pa 
tam deserve notice. The left hand consists of the 
following nine castes :(1) The Panchalar,which 
includes the five classes of mechanics or artificers; 
(2) the Chettis or merchants, who say they 
belong to the Vaidya caste: (3) Weavers; (4) Oil- 
millera who drive their mills with two bullocks; (5) 
the Goll @r caste,—people who are employed to 
carry money; (6) the Paliwanlu caste, (7) the 
Palavantu caste, both cultivatora but not 
belonging to the Karnftaka; (8) Hunters; (9) 
Tanners and Shoemakers. The Panchalar 
command the entire body, but the Tanners are 
their warmest supporters in all difficulties, because 
in matters of dispute they are very adroit. The 
right-hand division consists of eighteen castes, 
viz :—(1) The Bam garu caste. This embraces 
many occupations and many Hindu sects. They 
are mostly traders or shopkeepers. (2) 
Wodigaru caste, Sudra cultivators; (3) Oil- 
millers who drive their mill with but one ox; (4) 
the Tailora; (5) the Sandara caste: these are 
Muhammadan artizans; (6) the Gujarati caste, 
—merchants from that district ; (7) the Ka mi ti- 
g4iru caste = people of the Vaidya caste; (8) the 
joiner or Jaina; (9) Shepherds and Weavers, 
eapecially weavers of woollen blankets; (10) Pot- 
tera; (11) Washermen; (12) Palankeen-bearers; 
(13) the Padma=> Shalayavadd caste, a 
class of weavers ; (14) the Barber caste; (15) the 
Tank-diggers; (16) Painters; (17) the Gull dru 
caste.—people who herd cows and buffaloes; (18) 
the Whalliaru caste,—these are the warriors 


of this division; they commonly speak of them- 


selves (in the Tami] country) as Vallangais 
but are the well-known Pariahs. 

“The origin of the division of the Hindus into 
right and left hand is overlaid withfable. The oldest 
Hindu account attributes it to the goddess K Alt 
at the founding of Kancheveram; and it is 
said that the pagoda there contains a copper plate 
having upon it an inscription that accounta for 
this division of castes. Both sides refer to this 
plate, but neither side has ever produced it, and 
therefore its existence may be doubted. 

“The castes of which both sides are composed are 


in no way bound by any mutual obligation of reli- 


gion or of relationship. The great idea that keepa 
them hem together appears to be toattain more dignity. 
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The right-hand claim éxclnsive right to have a 
panddl, under which to’ perform their marriage 
ceremonies ; and they maintain that thesleft-hand 
have no right, in their marriage processions, to 
ride a horse, or to carry a flag upon which there 
a right to all these, and appeal to the copper plate 
to them belongs the higher rank, because the 
goddess placed them on her left side, which in 
India is the place of honour.” Thus far I quote 
from oar German aothor. 

[tis difficult tosay what the origin of the divi- 
sion was, but it does appear i+ have been caused by 


| Southern India: and from the fact that Muham- 


madan artizans form a portion of the right-hand 
division, we may conclude that it cannot boast of 
very great antiquity, These Muhammadans were 
& necessity to the right-hand, because m time of 
fighting no Panchilar would work for them. 
Jamwes F. Keanna, 
Missionary, 5. P. G. 


THE PHRASE ‘PANCHA-MAHASABDA! 
(See Ind. Ant, vol. V. p. 251,). 

Tt may be of some interest to Sir Walter Elliot 
to know that although samad/igata-pancha-mahd- 
fabde is obsolete as a royal title, the term pax cha- 
éabda ia still in use, and is of frequent occurrence 
in the modern literature of Braj. Thus in the Rad- 
mdyona of Tulsi Das, Book I.,immedistely after the 
o24th dold, in the passage describing the festivities 
connected with Rima's wedding, occurs the line 

Panch-sabd-dhuni inangal gind, 
which is literally ‘the noise of the five kinds of 
music and auspicious songs.” A very usefal com 
mentary on the poem, published under the onsniese 
of the Mahirhja of Bandras, gives the following 
explanatory couplet :— 

Tantri, tal, sujhinjh, puni.jdno nagira obi ; 

Paocham phinke so baje panch-sabd prakir, 
in which the five kinds of music are specified as 
the fautri, or sitdra, the tal, the jhdngh, the nakdra, 
and fifthly the trumpet, fife, or other wind instro- 
ment. This enumeration, or one differing from it 
in no essential respect, is popularly known; and I 
do not think that any pandit in this part of India 
would hesitate about the meaning of the title 
sanadhigata-pancha-mahdéabda, but would at once 
explain it as denoting that the king had a brilliant 
and auspicious court, in which all of music 





| Were constantly being played. It may also be as 


well to observe that the Hindi text of Chand is by 
no Means so explicit as to the custom of having o 
royal band play five times a day as would appear 
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from the English translation quoted by Sir Walter 
Elliot. That stands thus :— 
“With many standards very splendid, 
Song and music playing five times a day ; 
Mounting ten thousand horses 
With golden hoofs and jewelled trappings.” 
But the tert, ag given by the translator himself, i 
as follows :— 
Ghan nisin bahu sadd, 
Nad sur panch bajat din. 
Das hazir hay charhat 
Hem nag jatit saj tin.* 
of which a literal rendering would be— 
“ Many instruments of various note, 
A noise of the five kinds of muzic playing every 
day. 
Mounting ten thousand horses, 
Their trappings broidered with gold and jewels,” 
which, it will be seen, is something very different. 
Further I would observe that nawbaf, corre- 
sponding precisely to the Hindi patra, certain- 
ly means originally ‘a torn,” i.e. the time for 





changing guard, when the drama were beat; and | 


it is only secondarily that it comes to mean the 
drum itself. As ita primary signification has thus 
no connection with music of any kind, it is highly 
improbable that its final syllable should be the 
same with the buf in sackbut and bardat. The 
latter is probably the Greek SdpSrrev; though 
Rajd Sivii Prasdd tells me that the frame of the 
instrument is shaped like a goose (rafa), and that 
this is the origin of thename. | 
FP. 5. Grows. 





THE BENDUR CEREMONIES IN SANGLL. 

In a former Part of this journal (vol. IL 
p- 335) I made a note of a custom prevailing in the 
Dh4rwéd districts, the most prominent features of 
which were certain observances connected with 
cattle on a particular date, and an attempt to 
divine the prospects of the coming crops by means 
of the animals. I have remarked a similar practice 


here (SAngli), but there are points of difference | 


which seem sufficiently interesting to make the 
Bendur castem, aa it is called in these parta, worthy 
of being noted. 

The first point of difference is in the time. The 
Kari takes place on Jesht Purnima, while the 


a month later. The practice here is as follows -— 
On the previous evening the legs of the cattle are 
washed with water, and they are given for the 
nonce the names of certain propiticus stars, such 
as Pusha, Ashlesha, and so on. Their necks are 
“® Nisin is from the root avan, ‘to sound,’ and ino 
the Persian sishdn, ‘a banner.’ Sadd ie for da: 
for juddha, ; rer is for svar; din for 
“day by day’ or ‘erery day’ ad # 





CORRESPONDENCE AND MISCELLANEA. 


soit 


‘en rubbed: with oil, or aaa mn turmeric, 
which operation is more important than would 
appear at first sight,as while it is going on the 
important question of the prospects of the crops 
is solved in the following way:—If the bullock, 
while its neck is being rubbed, passea dung, the 
crops are sure to be good ; if it passes urine, they 
will be moderate ; and if it does neither, only the 
most scanty crops can be expected. 

On the morning of purvima the cattle are 
coloured with kdo (a kind of red earth), and they 
are decked with bells, silver and brass chains, and 
garlands of flowers. They are then worshipped 
and fed with cakes, and ‘ambil,'"—a kind of gruel 
mized with turmeric, oil, and salt. The imple- 
ments of husbandry are also besmeared with oil 
end kdo, and worshipped. It should also be noted 
that the cattle are taken in procession to the 

In the evening two bollocks belonging to the 
chief pdffl are decked out in ali sorts of ornaments, 
and taken round the old town to the spot near the 
temple of MAruti, where a gate formerly stood. 
Over the road at this place o foran is erected 
made of plantain stems and mango and pfpal 
leaves, As the bullocks approach it they are urged 
on to full speed, and their driveros he passes 
under the foran breaks it with his whip or a rope, 
after which the bullocks are taken home. 

The final ceremony resembles the “ French and 
English” game of one's childhood, The pdf! pro- 
cures from a Mhing a leather rope some thirty or 


| forty feet long, the ends of which are laid hold of 


by the assembled crowd, who divide themselves 
into two parties, and tug against one another till 
the rope breaks. It is then divided into numerous 
is the man whois able to throw one of these pieces 
into his granary, as his store is sure not to fail. 
E. W. West. 
A SORCERER'S PUNISHMENT. 
Sit,—I send a note of a curious case which 
occurred lately in this (Krishnd) district. 
A Mala (or Paridh) weaver called Chinnaddsari 


settled in the village of PetiOrpdlem sbout o 
-yearago. Soon after his arrival he began to be sus- 
Bendur is celebrated on Ashid Purnima,t just | 


pected of practising sorcery; and it was romoured 
that he had the power ofdestroying men by causing 
devils to enter into them, and of bringing vholera 
and other diseases uponthem., At lengtha woman 


| died after a prolonged and painful delivery, and 
| Chinnadisari was believed to have been the cause of 


Srirbeian gry pega te cee ey bat "s nail” of 
ry ao precious stone. 
Bendact Parnina often often weed a a eynonym for 
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her death. Thereupon the villagers resolved to 
deprive him of his power of pronouncing incanta- 
tions ; and with that end in view he wus taken one 
day to another village by one of the accused. On 
their way home they were met by five others, of 
whom one proposed to Chinnadisari to go a-hunt- 
ing, and another asked him for a bit of tobacco. 

While he stopped to get the tobacco out, he was 
suddenly seized by both arms and thrown on the 
ground. His hands were tied behind his back, 

and his lega bound fast with his waistcloth. One 


of the accused mt on his legs, another on his | 


waist, while a third beld his head down by the 
top-knot. His mouth was forced open with o 
Jarge pincers, and a piece of stick was thrust be- 
tween the teeth to prevent the mouth closing. 
One of the assailants got a stone as big o8 5 
man's fist, with it struck Chinnadisari's 
upper and lower teeth several times, till they 
were loosened, thereby causing acate suffering. 
Then nine teeth—four incisors and one canine from 
the lower jaw, and four incisors from the upper— 
were pulled out one by one with the pincers. <A 
quantity of milk-hedge (Euphorbia) juice waa 
poured on the bleeding gums, and the unfortu- 
nate man was left lying on his back, to free bim- 
self from his bonds as well as he could. 

The prisonera bore no individual personal 
grudge to the complainant, and, [ do not donbt, 
thought. that they were acting from laudable 
motives of public spirit when they thus under. 
took to free their village from o scourge. The 
theory on which they acted was that after all his 
front teeth had been extracted it would be impos- 
gible for the sorcerer to pronounce his spelle in 
an effectual way, and so his power for mischief 
would be gone, That sach is the result of this 
treatment is currently believed in this part of the 
country; and it would be interesting to know if 
the eanme belief in the necessity of distinct arti- 
calation to make charms efficacious is found to 
prevail in other parts of India. 

H. J. Stones. 

Krishad District, 18th November 1870. 





WAK-WAK. 

In the story of Hasan of El-Basrah, givon by 
Mr. Lane in bis translation of tho Arabian Nights, 
chap. xxv. (vol. iii. pp. 334-518), frequent mention 
is made of the islands of Wak or Wak-W ak, re- 
presented as lying in the remotest castern regions. 


In his carefully digested note (No. 52, pago 523), | 
Inscriptions, A Canarese transcription of it, 


Mr, Lane gives it as hia own opinion that the 
Arab geographers applied tho name to all tho 
islands with which they were acquainted on the 
cast and south-east of Borneo ; and this conclusion | 


* Solomon is fabled to have understood the language of birds and bearta. 





is more probable than that which supposes them 
to be either Japan or the Sanda Islands. In an 
extract from the works of Ibn El-Wardi, an ex- 
planation of the origin of the name Wak-Wak is 


| given as follows:—" Here, too, is a trea that bears 
-«fruita like women, with bodies, eyes, limbs, éc., 
like those of women; they have beautiful faces, 


and are suspended by their hair. They come 
forth from integuments like large leathern bags, 
andwhen they feel the air and the sun they cry out 
Wak! Wak ! until their hair ia cut; and when it 
ig ent they dic, The people of these islands 
praaacepen modbid Lesaiaee ins wsdl ans! This 
wilber-‘ofithe veigivice lan-iele Ghaclibtngexuabd-Slaile 
products; but it indicates, at least, that the name 
Wak-Wak comes from trees. I think that itis 
an imitation of the abrupt caw of the common 
Bird of Paradise (Paradisea apoda), which is one 
of the productions of those remote islands, This 
sound is uttered in a short, snappish manner, very 
loud and distinct, as I have heard hondreds of 
times. The bird is found in the Arno Islands, 
Wigion, and other islands near New Guinea, 
where it is most common; and when dried their 
bodies now forms common article of trade 





throughout the Archipelago, as they have done for 


wlong time. Ib ia not improbable, moreover, that 
the live bird was often sold, and its peculiar note 
bas given this name found in the Arab writers of 
a thousand years ago.—S. W. Wiis, in Trab- 
neér'a Tat, Record, 





EPIGRAM ON AN ATHEIST. 
By Behd ed-din Zoheir. 
A foolish atheist, whom I lately found, 
Alleged Philosophy in his defence ; 
Says he, “ The arguments I ose are sound.” 
* Just so,” said-I, “all eownd and Little sone! 
“You talk of matters far beyond your reach, 

* You're knocking at 1. closed-up door,” said 1; 
Said he, “ You cannot understand my speech.” 
“I'm not King Solomon® |" was my reply. 

Prof. EB. H. Palmer's Transl. 


INSCRIPTION OF THE KADAMBA FAMILY OF 
BALAGAMVE. 
The accompanying plate gives a faesimile, 
from Major Dixon's photograph, of No. II. of 
Mr. Fleot's series of Sanskrit and Old Canarese 





with translation and remarks, is given at vol. 
IV. p. 208. The characters and language are 
Old Canarese, 





Indian Aintiquary, 


STONE INSCRIPTION OF THE KADAMBA FAMILY AT BALAGAMVE 
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THE BHADRACHALLAM TALUKA, GODAVARI DISTRICT, 8. INDIA. 
BY THE Rev. JOHN CAIN, DUMMAGUDEM. 
(Continued from p. 305.) 


a ee ee ee ee 
tilnki, I propose to notice first the K o16, 
a tribe already partially described in Captain 
Glasford's Reports, and Colonel Haig’s Report 
of his visit to Jagdalpuor, and also in the Census 
Report for 1871 of the Madras Presidency. 
These people are to be found in the country 
extending from the banks of the Indriivati, 


Bastar, down to the neighbourhood of Kam. 


miimmet, in the Nizim's country. All those m 
the plains have a tradition that about two hun- 
dred years ago they were driven down from the 
plateau inihe Bastar country by famine and dis- 
putes, and this relationship is also acknowledged 
by the Gutta K ois, ic. the hill Kois, who live 
in-the highlands of Bastar. Up to the present 
time I have had but little intercourse with the 
Gutta Koia, andthe manners and customs 
described in this paper will be those of the Kois 
dwelling in the Bhadrichallam taluka. 
The K ois generally marry when of fair age, 
would-be bridegroom is comparatively wealthy, 
he can easily secure a bride by a peaceable ar- 
rangement with her parents ; bat if too poor to 
do this, he consults with his parents and friends, 
and, having fixed upon a suitable young girl, 
with the head-man of the village where his 
future partner resides. A jodicious and liberal 
bestowal of a few rupees and arak obtain the 
consent of the guardian of the village to the 
proposed marriage. This done, the party watch 
for a favourable opportunity to carry off the 
bride, which is sure to occur when she comes 
outside her village to fetch water or wood, 
or it may be when her parents and friends are 
away and she is left alone in her house. (The 
head-man is generally consulted, but not always, 
as only a few weeks ago a wealthy widow was 
forcibly carried off from the house of the chief 
Koi of a village near Dommagadem, and when 
the master of the house opposed the proceedings 
he was knocked down by the invading party.) 
The bridegroom generally anxiously awaits the 
return home of his friends with their captive, 
and the ceremony is proceeded with that even- 


* Ther- gourds: uaa by te Kois a bottle, in which 
Ser saree teakep untae ona journey. Very few 





ing, due notice having been sent to the bereaved 


parents. Some of the Kois are polygamists, and 
it not unfrequently happens that 9 widow is 
chosen and carried off, it may be, a day or two 
after the death of her husband, whilst she is still 
grieving on account of her loss. Tho bride and 
bridegroom are not always married in the same 
way. The more simple ceremony is that of 
causing the woman to bend her head down, and 
is generally poured out of a bottle-gourd.* 
But generally on this all-important occasion 
the two are brought together, and, having 
promised to be faithful to each other, drink 
some milk. Some rice ig then placed before 
them, and, havingagain renewed their promises, 
they eat the rice. They then go outside the 
house, and march round a low heap of earth 
erected for the oceasion, singing a simple song as 
they proceed. Afterwards they pay their respects 


to the elders present, and beg for their blessing, 


which is generally bestowed in the form of “‘ May 
you be happy ! May you not fight and quarrel !" 
&e. dc. This over, all present fall to the task of 
devouring the quantity of provisions provided for 
the occasion, and, having well eaten and drunk, 
the ceremony is concluded. If the happy couple 
and their friends are comparatively wealthy, 
the festivities last several days. 

“Some do not object to run away with the wife of 
another man, and in former years a husband has 
been known to have beon murdered for the sake 
OF hesa wit cebbagyed arcs aes een eee 
pecially aitip tothe peesenst time Sia Goverhiment 
officials have not been able to ator this practice. 

Funeral ceremonies. —The bodies of children 
and young men and young women are buried. 
If a child dies within a month of its birth, 
it is usually buried close to the house, so that 
the rain dropping from the eaves may fall 
upon the grave, and thereby cause the parents 
to be blessed with another child in due course 
Kois wtir far from their homes witbout one of these filled 





05 


mentioned, corpses are usually burnt. A cow 
or a bullock is slain, and the tail ent off and 
put in the dead person's hand, after the cot 


on which the corpse is carried has been placed — 


upon the funeral pile. Ifa pujdri or Koi priest 
is present, he not unfrequently claims a cloth 
er two belonging to the dead person. The 
cot is then removed and the body burnt. Mr. 
Vanstavern reports having seen part of the liver 


of the slain animal placed in the mouth of the | 


corpse. The friends of the deceased then retire, 
and proceed to feast upon the animal slain for 
theoccusion.. Throe daysafterwards they gone- 
rally return bringing contributions of cholam, 
and having slain one or more animals have a 
secoul feast. They are not very nice in their 
tastes, as they by no means object to the pre- 
sence of blood in the flesh used at their feasts. 

The general idea of the Kois is that the 
spirits of the dead wander about the forest in 
the form of pishdchis. 

They do wot believe that any one dies what 
is commonly called a natural death, but always 
assert that the death of every one is cansed by 
the machinations of a sorcerer, instigated there- 
to by an enemy of the deceased or of the 





deceased's friends. So, in former years, in- 


quiry was always made as to the person likely 
to have been at such enmity with the deceased 
as to wish for his death; and having settled 
npon a suspicious individual, the friends of 
the deceased used to carry the corpse to the 
accused, cad call opon him to clear himself by 
‘undergoing the ordeal of dipping his hands in 
boiling oil or water. Within the last two years 
I have known of people running away from 
their village because of their having been ac- 
cused of having procured, by means of a wizard, 
the death of some one with whom they were at 
enmity about a plot of land. 

Blood revenge has scarcely yet died out in 
British territory, and in the Bastar country it 
is said to be in full exercise, 

Reputed wizards and witches are held in 
great abhorrence, and af times the British rule 
is complained of as unjust in not allowing these 
people to be put to death.t 

Birth ceremonies.—The Koi women are very 
hardy and careless about themselves. After the 


t Three mouths ago a Kol living og in th ijt tal 
Basiar, not Sar from the border, cas compel by ce 
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birth of a child they do not indulge in the 
Inxury of a cot, but, according to their usual 
custom, continue to lie upon the ground, bathe 
Directly the child is born, it is placed upon a 
cot, and the mother resumes her ordinary work 
of fetching water, wood, leaves, &c., cooking 
for the family, &e. On the seventh day the 
child is well washed, and all the neighbours 
and near relations assemble together to name 
the child. Having placed the child on a cot, 
they put a leaf of the mhowa tree in the child's 
think suitable to thy child. If the child cry, 
they take it asa sign that they must choose 
another name, and so they throw away the leaf 
and substitute another leaf and swother name, 
until the child shows its approbation by ceasing 


CLL DONTE 





lage or neighbourhood who is honoured by 
having his name bestowed upon it, ever after- 
wards regards the child with some amount of - 
interest. Most Kois now name their children 
without all the elaborate ceremonial mentioned 
above. A feast is always held at the end of the 


days of ceremonial uncleanness, 


Formerly on a certain day in the year the 
Koi men of each village were driven into the 
jungle by the women to hunt, and were not al- 
lowed to return onless they brought home some 
game,—astmall bird, or even a rat, being enough 
to give them the right to be welcomed back. 
This practice is still carried on by the Kois in 
the Bastar country, and also by many in the 
Nizim's territory. Mr. Vanstavern, whilst bor- 
ing for coal at Beddadanolu, was visited on that 
day by all the Koi women of the village, dress- 
ed up in their lords’ clothes, and they told him 
that they had that morning driven their hushands 
to the forest to bring home game of some kind 
Kois round Beddadanolu do not eat the goat 
annually offered for prosperous harvest, but 
leave it to itself in the jungle tied up to a tree. 

The K ois say that the following gods and 
goddesses were appointed to be worshipped by 
the Siidras:—Muttelamma, Maridima 
halakshmi, Poturazu,andKorraguln, 
and the following were to receive adoration from 
the Kois -—Kommalamma, Kitdradn, 


neighbours to kill a near female relative berause ' 
girded her as'an wHeph i the binck ack” Gar re. 
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Adamarazu. The goddess Mimili or Lile 


must be propitiated early in the year, or else 
the crops will undoubtedly fail ; and she is said 


to be very partial to human victims. There is 


dered this year, near a village not far from Dum- 
magudem, as offerings to this devata, and there is 
no reason to doubt that every year strangers are 
quietly put out of the way in the Bastar couniry 


to ensure the favour of this bloodthirsty goddess, — 


The EK ois regard themselves as being divided 
into five classes or tribes, the Pernmbéyudu 


gotra, the Madégattagotra,the Perégatta 


gotra, the Mitamuppayo gofra, and the 


Vidogatta gofra. The Doléln, another class, 
are a kind of priests, and have charge of the celpu 


—the objects of worship amongst the Kois. They 
carry about a large banner which moves round a 
pole, and, having planted the pole in the ground, 
one of them seises hold of the lower end of the 


banner, and rans or dances round the pole, whilst — 


his companions are most busily engaged in beating 
small drums, about the size of the drums usually 
carried about by the jugglers of this country. 


All the Kois seem to hold in great respect the — 


Pindava brothers, especially Arjuna and Bhi- 
ma. The wild dogs or diols are regarded as the 
diites or messengers of these brothers, and the 
long black beetles which appear in large numbers 
at the beginning of the hot weather are called 
the Pandava flock of goats. Of course they 
would on no account attempt to kill a dhol, 
even though it should happen to attack their 
favourite calf, and they even regard it imprudent 
to interfere with these dilas when they wish to 
feast upon their cattle. 

At Gangolu, a village about three miles from 
Daommagudem, live several families who call 
themselves Bisava Gollavand|n, bot on 
inquiry I found that they are really Kois whose 
grandfathers had a quarrel with some of their 
neighbours, and separated themselves from their 
ald friends. Some of the present members of 
The word Basara is commonly said to be derived 


from bhdsha, a language, and the Gollas of | 
that class are said to have been so called in con- | 


sequence of their speaking a different language 
from the rest of the Gollas. 


(Machilipatnam) to whom 


pon el eee 8 replied that be had beard a 





The K ois are exceedingly restless and suspi- 
cious, but probably the juster rule of the British 
Government will allay their fears and tend to 
make them more settled in their habits. It 
has already done so in the villages in the part 
of the Lower Godavari district which lies to 
the east of the Eastern Ghits. The misrule 
which formerly was so prevalent here (see Ind. 
Ant. vol. V. p. 303) was not at all calculated to 
encourage industrions, saving habits on the 
part of any one who had the misfortune to live in 
gation works were set on foot, the Kois were 
not accustomed to see Europeans or many well- 
dressed natives, and have been known to taku 
refuge in the jungle at the appearance of a Hin- 
du wearing clean white clothes. Great diffical- 
articles brought or for labour done, as they ob- 
jected to take any coin but the old dabs, three 
of which went tothe anna. A silver coin they 





‘had a great aversion to. One ninnsing tale has 


been told me more than once, and I see no rea- 
eon to donht‘its general truth. It is as fol- 
lows :—About thirty years ago a Koi was sent 
with a basket of mangoes from Pilayantsa to 
Bhadrichallam. He was warned not to meddle 
with the fruit, as if he did his dishonesty would 
come to light, since a note in the basket wonld 
tell the people at Bhadrichallam how many 
fruits were to be delivered. On the way the 
Koi and a companion were so tempted by the 
sight of the fruit as to determine to taste one, but 
how to overcome the danger of being secon by the 
note they could not at first conceive. However, 
a bright thought struck the messenger, and he 
exclaimed to his companion,“ Oh, if we take 
the note out of the basket and bury it while we 
eat the fruit, it will not see anything, and so 
will not be likely to bear witness to our theft.” 


_ Accordingly they buried the note until they had 


enjoyed the taste of some of the froit, and then, 
having dug up the note again, and placed it in 
the basket, resumed their journey. When they 
were accused at Bhadrachallam of having pur- 
loined some of the fruits, and the note was shown 
them as evidence, they were utterly nt a logs to 
understand how the note could have known any- 
thing about the matter, seeing that it was in the 
ground ont of sight when the theft occurred. t 


similar story, and that it was often wae oe aa ion 


| ar toe ionellaen oa f the inhabitants of the forest. 
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NOTES ON THE DRAVIDIAN OR SOUTH INDIAN FAMILY OF LANGUAGES. 
BY THE Rev. G. U. POPE, D.D., M.B.A.8., Member of the Leipsig Oriental Society, Fellow of the Madras University. 
(Continued from p. 2.) 


No. IIL 

I, Words which are undoubtedly identical 
in origm with Sanskrit words are often so 
changed in the Driividian Innguages, by the 
operation of well-ascertained phonetic laws, that 
they wonld assuredly fail to be recognized by 
any one not well acquainted with the tendencies 
of the Driividian phonetic system. 

Thus in Sanskrit we have the stem SRIP, 
which is from SRI; and these are from SARP, 
and ultimately from 4/ SAR. (See Fick.) 

The verbal roots chart, char, charre® are found 


in all the Dravidian dialects, in both ancient | 


and modern forms, with the same original 
notion of ‘ gliding’ and ‘ slipping." 

But the equivalents of the Sanskrit noun 
SARPA (Lat. serpens, Gr. ipweréy) in Tamil are 


corious. These are charppam, charubam, ara- | 


ram, (race, ard, ara, and ars. 

The following principles are here illos- 
trated :— 

1. Tamil cannot tolerate, ns a general rule, 
the sound of mute and hynid together. It re- 
jects consonantal diphthongs: rp = must be- 
come rip or rap. 

2. When &, ¢, orp (any tenuis) begins any 
syllable of a word except the first, it becomes, 
in order, g, th (asin ‘this’), or b (is changed 
into its corresponding media): thas charupam 
becomes charubam. 


3. The Tamil bas neither sibilant nour aspir- | | 
or T; H is to be written A or G; KSH is to be 


ate: thos charupam becomes arubam; and 
through the influence of x we have v for b (so 
Sanskrit sand is in Tamil eras). 

(In Kanarese for ‘serpent’ we have hitva ; 
this is in Telugu p@me, in Tamil pémbu, and in 
Tuda pdb.) 

4. Final m is constantly dropped in Tamil, 
and the remaining vowel is written wu, but is pro: 





* The letter here transliterated ch 
, confounded by suo fa BE 


oF aspirntes. 
 & WT, 7, all—k; FT) = y¥ sometimes ; 
3, &, F, FF all = ch; T,= = ch or y; 
er 7, z, ZT, al] = 6; 7, =chort; 
a 7, 8) Tal—t; @, = chort; 
7h, 2 Aal=—p; @, =aork; 





nounced very faintly. This brings the former 


nearer to the Sanskrit: thus aravam is now 
aravu, 

5. By syncope and crasis reve becomes: 
ard, and final d is often changed into di or a. 
Thus @rai is the Drividinn form of sarppa. 

If. It may be of interest, in this place, to 
give a summary of the rules laid down by the 


| great classical grammarian of the Tamil Jan- 


guige, Pavananthi, m the Nennal, for the 
spelling of Sanskrit words in Tamil :— 

(1) “Toan Aryan word beginning with +, 
prefix a, i, or u; to one beginning with I prefix 
ior; to one beginning with y prefix i." No 
TAMIL WORD BEGINS WiTH 7, 7, On y. 

(2) “In each of the five classes of gottnrals, 
palatals, lingnals, dentals, and labials, the first 


of the class (k, ch, f, t, p) is to be written for the . 


second, third, and fourth of the class -— 
K for K, KH, G, and GH; 
CH for CH, CHH, J, and JH: 
T for T, TH, D, and DH ; 
T for T, TH, D, and DH; 
P for P, PH, B, and BH." 

(The Tami] has no separate characters for 
aspirates and flat mutes.) 

(3) “J is sometimes = Y." 

(4) “Of the sibilants S is expressed in the 
beginning of the word by the palatal CH, and in 
the middle of a word by Y; 8H is to be trans- 
literated by CH or T ; S is to be replaced by CH 


written KK." 

(5) “Final Ais to be written AI, and final 
T becomes short,’"+ 

Tt will thus be seen that multitudes of Dri- 
vidian words are by the native grammarians 
supposed to be derived from the Sanskrit, ac- 


Roeting 0 Secopnined ees Uh cepa change. 





w= kk; =m; 
arm aes a =y; 
T= jn; wai 
T = 9; = =I; 
GS =); 2 =. 
7 =n; 


¥.B.—Tamil has a strong palatal ¢ (really 
and a lingua! r wof in Sanskrit. eet ae 


Surrizmanr, 1876.) 
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deduced. The Drividian forms may well be 
older than the Sanskrit. 

These roles of the Jain grammarians assist 
us, however, in comparing the languages. 

It may be added, as a most remarkable and 
suggestive fact, that, although the Telngu, Ka- 
narese, and Malayilim languages have adopted 


the Sanskrit alphabet almost entirely, and can 


thus transliterate any word they receive from 
Sanskrit with perfect exactness, nevertheless 
words which represent the same Sanskrit forms 

This, and what has gone before, may be illus- 
Sanskrit 4/ RIJ, RAJ, 
last seems its primitive form. 





Pai te ia ants 
Tami] under the following forms :—(1) initchan, — 


(2) irfichd, (3) trdyan, (4) irrai, (5) trrat-ven, 


(6) arachan, (7) arachu, (8) arayan, (9) arai, : | 
| and Sanskrit arya, arha, drya, or Gr. dpu, ép:, 
) I leave others to inquire. 


(10) arat-yan. 

In Telugu we have, side by side with réja, 
the forms araghu and réyu-du. 

In Kanarese are found earache and ereya. 

In Malayilim also appears aracha. 

If Fick is right in giving \/ ARG as the primi- 
tive, the Drividian forms are in this case nearer 
to the original pre-Sanskrit mother of the Indo- 


RAJ, or ARJ, which 





affords some indication of an ancient and most 
intimate relation between the ‘ur-sprache’ of 
the Drividian and that of the Sanskrit. 

ITT. It is an interesting question, I conceive, 
whether any radical connection exists between 
the Sanskrit 4/ RI or 4/ AR, and ar, or ir, ur, 
which enter into the composition of so many 
Dravidian words, with the same ideas of 
‘ strength,’ ‘ excellence,’ and ‘ goodness.’ 

I take it for granted (Bopp, Eng. ed. vol. [. 
p. 1) that ri is & more modern form, and that 
ar, ir, and wr are the older in Sanskrit. 

In Tami] and in Telugu ar is in most exten- 
sive use ag the first member of compounds. 
The abstract noun aru-méi (mdi = ‘ness') sig- 
nifies ‘rarity,’ ‘excellence ;' as an adjective it 


takes the shapes of cru, arwm, ar-iya, and dr. 


Ka tha-nanie way. we Linys s0-00, rs, orem, 
= Serer a iru-m-bu == ‘iron,’ ‘the strong 
substance." 

What connexion there is between these forms 


It is, however, noteworthy that the very stem 
which in the ‘ erepenche’ must have meant 
‘noble,’ ‘excellent,’ should exist in the Drivi- 
ee tnesa ae in such a way as to show 
that it is, ifany,a genuine root of these lan- 











THE DESPONDENCY OF ARJUNA. 


From the let Canto of the Bhagavad-gtid. 
When I behold my valiant kin all thirsting for 


the fight, 

My knees are loosed, my mouth is dry, and tear- 
dropa dim my sight; 

My hair all upright stands from fear, slips from 
my hand the bow,* 

My stalwart limbs with horror quake, my skin is 

Oh! Kedava,+ I soarce can stand, for giddy 
whirls my brain, 


And strange ill-boding sights I see, and monstrous 
shapes of pain ; 


No heavenly blisa can be my lot, the slayer of my 


kin : 
How can I long for victory or empire, dashed 
with sin ? 





© Giodtva is the miraculous bow given by Indra to 
Arjuna.— Ep. 


Those for whom kingly power we prize, and joys 
of wealth and life, 

Leaving their wea! h and happy lives, stand ranged 
for mortal strife. 

Preceptors, fathers, grandsires, sons, though foes, 

shinee os 





Shall we not lose those blissful worlds, and sink 
in endless night P 

Though these, with minds obscured with Inst of 
gold and kingly state, 
the awful fate 

Of those whose hands are red with blood of kins- 
man and of friend, 


dlayer of Ketin—the 
sal The ayer of Kein the ‘hay, 





sua? =ti Velhya tn the 


ét2 


Shall we not dread their fearful crime—their still 
-more fearful end ? 

When falls the tribe, then long-revered primeval 
custom fils: 

When law is broken and o’erthrown, the lawless 
will prevails ; 

When lawleseness infecta a tribe, then women are 

When women sin, then springs to light a mixed 
unhallowed race. 

Then sink to hall, alike defiled, the slayers and the 


slain, 
Nor longer can departed sires their blessed world 


maintain, 

Cut off from holy offerings they fall and curse 
their song ; 

Thus upward, downward, through the race the 
foul infection runs. 

Then awful is our sin, who, drunk with blind 
ambition’s wine, 

Can long to shed the ssered blood of our own royal 
line; 


Ah! better far if standing here with undefended 
head, 


Unshielded breast, unsworded hand, some foe 
should strike one dead. 
C. Tawxer.J 
ISDIAN AEROW-HEADS., 

Mr, Watuouse has exhibited before the Anthropo- 
logical Institute a collection of iron arrow-heads 
from Southern India, on which he made the fol- 
lowing remarks :— 

“ A diagram of forms of arrow-heads used in 
Africa, exhibited by Lieut, Cameron at his lecture 
on African Ethnology, delivered before the Insti- 
tute at the School of Mines, induced me to bring 
forward the selection of Indian arrow-heads now 
on the table for the parpose of comparison. Most 
of the larger and broader arrow-heads are used 


to-day by jangle tribes in the wilder forest tracts | 


under the principal mountain ranges of Southern 


India, the Nilagiri and Palani Hills, and tho. | 


Western Ghiits, Four or five of the ehapes closely 


resemble those used in Africa. The larger and | 
heavier leaf-shaped heads, whether broad or nar- | 


row, are mostly used by the Indian jungle-hunters 
for killing deer. These men shoot very dexter- 
ously and with great force, but do not attempt 
heavy arrows are unsuited. Their arrows are 
formed from strong reeds, generally over a cloth- 
yard long, and to us would seem very top-heavy, 
from the size and.weight of the head. Perhaps to 
remedy this the two feathers are large and clum- 
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sily Hed on. Their bows are of bamboo, of much 
the same shape and quite as long as the bows of 
the famous English archers of old, to judge from 


| One or two specimens of the latter preserved in 


the Tower. The cords are long stripe of rattan. 


| Scott says of an archer of the days of the 


Edvwards— 
Well could he hit a fallow-deer 
Five hondred feet or more. 
The jangle bowmen attempt no such flights, 
but shoot from behind trees, rocks, and bushes, 


| lying in wait by narrow deer-paths, by water, and 


Where they know the deer will pass close by—in 
fact, taking pot-shots as closely as they can. 


| They do not draw their bowstrings to the ear, 


nor hardly to the breast, nor take long aims, but 
twing off the arrow with extraordinary force, 
holding the bow rather low. Though small and 
meagre men, the force with which the arrows 
strike would satisfy one of Robin Hood's men, the 
shafts going almost through the bodies of the 
animals, Deer are their principal quarry. 1 bave 
heard of their killing tigers. I do not know of 
their using poison, 

“The smaller arrow-heads exhibited are princi- 
pally ancient forma, not now in use, but employed 


| formerly in war. Those grooved along the sides, 
or roughened under the point, were charged with 


4 viscous poison. There are many varieties of the 
form with open centres, which are eaid to have 
been peculiarly dangerous, the flesh closing into 
the head as badly as round.a barb, The crescent 
shape is common both to India and Africa, and 
we hear of it in Roman times; the blunt, pointless 
heads are said to have been used for killing birds 


| without drawing blood or injuring the plumage. 


In the days of the Réjas, when bows and arrows 
were in common use, the Hindus gave fall play to 
their faney in devising endless shapes of arrow- 
heads, some very elegant, and some fnntastic, 
probably more formidable in sppearance than 
execution.” 





INSCRIPTION OF THE VIJAYANAGARA 
DYNASTY AT HARIHAR. 

The accompanying plate gives a facsimile, 
from Major Dixon's photograph, of No. WIL 
of Mr. Flect’s series of Sanskrit and Old Ca- 
narese Inscriptions. A transeription of it, with 
translation and remarks, 8 given at p. 330 of 
the Jud. Ant, vol. IV. The language is Sans- 
knit. The characters are those of the Canarese 
alphabet, in its last stage before the full de- 
velopment of the modern forms. 


= From the Calcutta Revie. 
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p. 15, Transcription, 1. 14; for wer FRaoce® | _p.70, Transcription, 1.1022] ; for aay 
read ze) F Raction. MT read sity caterer [11 et. 

p16, Transcription, 1. 95; for Sameteag read | P-70delenoteg. vd fle 

p. 16, Transcription, 1. 37; for sindene read Fe eee 
=Gie00, ar 

Cy civitaed oe ite kitige of the Chalukeys |p, 1755, Ih 9-10; fox érimachchdlukya- read 
family governed the earth, which consisted of fifty. frimachchdukya.. 
nine thrones,* with Jc., read The kings of the Chi- : me read * tiga. 
lukya family, (numbering) fifty-nine thrones®, go- O17, T iption: I. 10-21: for wWwIER 
verned the earth with Se. And ag the corresponding | ryyy oy. pe Pl fn 
footnote in col. b, eubstifutea— 

* te. ‘fifty-nine kings in suscession in ancient days.’ rnd oni 
Cad ai gees sleet Sa SW Bie es in - = 20; for The coi- 
the Yéwtir Inscription. mand confers the enjoyment of the original royal 

p- 18, col. a, note § ; for at page 208, read at vol. dues there, read Tho apecitication (of the prin- 

p. 20, Transcription, 1. 15: jor spapxoxe | priest Kulakura, | 
read spotwtbXs, | PL Atta; cancel the footiole, > and substitute | 

p- 20, Translation, col. 3, 1. 9; yor rinyakin read | 1 1 ithe kde aed eter ot the. began 

yaka. compounded with it must be ‘E’ or ‘AA; the vowel below 

p. 236, 1. 20, for places read palaces. | the line is * ws," The consonant appears to be 'A', not * 1", 

» 366, 1. 26, for present read present. on the analogy of the form of the ‘t' in ‘irishna’, 1. 10 

+ 435, Translation, Il. 32-3; for Sankdmmadien | © seit 
retd Sankammadéva. z eGikdedth tiiccct os 

p. 588, 1. 40, for BABUS read BABU. chiywltakah sarevasydstushthitt ih, and explains thi 

p. 68a, note  ; after page 71 insert col. b, | Provent pasiage, which is doubtful etiouzh by itself. 

p. 696, note TF; for ‘yaféal)-Ednt?, read p. 1894, 1. 31, for rendered read rendered. 
ya( da JA-hdnii.’ P. 200a, line 4 of note, for aily read my. 




















P. 239), L. 14, for lie read lies, = 

» 2415, footmote, 1..6,.read a universal wear- 
se 1. 50 ,, xaipea ,, yalperr. 

» 2556, 1 35, for near the mouth of the Eu- 

Phrates read at Jernblits, on the upper course 
read “ Let us in” &e. 


» 267a, |. 41, for is mahdmdira, Sansk. mahdmd-— 


p. 272h, af the top, insert No. IL. reads thus — 
w» oo | 28, after Translation add of No. IT. 
» 24a, IL 20,21, remove thers two Lines and the 


woodeut to end of note at the botiom, | 


or J060, L. <7, for cubs read ents, 
« 3080, 1.29, for For read Few. 
ae ee 30), for though real through. 
L. 92, inser? a comme after hell, 


on in J 


A 3095, 1. 2, read Bat, be the mind devout, our 


homes #r. 
« Sila, 1. 7, for Balya read Salya. 
+ » 1, 33, for thmayodht read jikmayodht. 


» « L 8 from bottom, for Brahmi read | 
Brahma. 


» M118, 1. 6, for v. 4445 read v. 9445. 


« oo 41,29 » Dhritarishtraread Dhritarishtra. 


» 3129, U. 3, 11, and 16, for Sudra read Stdra. 


p. 3128, Il. 1 ani 9 from bottom, for Brahmi read 


» 3126, L. 7 from bottom, tneert a comma after life. 

» 3lda, 1. 4, for Scriptures read scriptures. 

» m» | 9, for the period at the end of the line 
substitute a comma. 

« » 118, for see read mark, 

» » 1. 4 from bottom, add a comma at the ond. 

+» S316, 1. 19, and 3320, |. 4, for Gandaki and 
Gandakavati read Gandhakt and 
Gandhakavati. 

» o | 30, forKaushiki read Kaudiki 

L d2 ,, Koddvaha read Koshavdha, 

» » 3d, Son read Sona. 

» wa, 1 20, Karmandisdé read Karma- 

niga, 
» ow L 42, Pankala read Panchila. 
» dood, 18 ,. Kapisthola read Kapis- 
thal o. 

« dota, 1,17 |, Sdrasensa read Sirastua. 

» 9425, notes, for cwwevdra read anusedira. 

Hoading of the plate (in Part LIX. Oct.}, for 


ali Lad 


| Kalachuri read Western Chélokya, and Jor p. 46 


p» Hida, note |], IL. 3-4: for Nakera-tanda read 


Nakhara-tanda. 
o heha ,, ©, for eamdodbhavaruh réad cari 
sddbAavarim, 


* oF oo + for bdnija read bdnija. 
« tH, 1. 7, for anint, read saint, 
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